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Aet.  l—the  faith  op  government  in  matters  of  contract 

AND  OTHER  OBLIGATlONa 

TuBRB  are,  to  the  eye  of  a  steady  observer,  strange  inconsistencies  ia 
die  piactices  of  governments,  as  there  are  in  those  of  individuals,  in  re* 
spect  to  matters  of  pecuniary  obligations.  The  moral  sense  of  the  former, 
and  that  of  the  latter,  are  apt  to  be  the  same,  on  the  debtor  side  of  all  pe- 
cuniary transactions — that  is,  most  sensitive,  and,  indeed,  quite  sensitive, 
only  at  points  where  self-interest  and  convenience,  would  be  immediately 
eiposed  to  hazard  by  the  indulgence  of  a  delinquent  or  dilatory  spirit  of 
indemnity.  Where  no  such  hazard  is  impending,  each  is  inclineid  to  be 
indifferent  and  tardy ;  and,  frequently,  without  any  very  decisive  mani- 
festalions  of  conscious  responsibiliry  to  moral  influences,  however  great 
the  suflferings  or  sacrifice  thereby  occasioned  to  others,  may  become. 
Illustrative  of  this  truth,  in  its  bearing  upon  governments  no  less  than 
upon  individuals,  the  examples  of  soveral  states  of  our  Union  spring  up  to 
our  remembrance,  with  startling  efiect  upon  the  pride  of  all  sister  states 
who  have  not  given  in  to  the  iniquitous  doctrine  of  repudiation.  But,  every 
government  ought  to  be  the  perfection  of  honor,  as  well  as  of  reason,  in 
all  its  pecuniary  undertakings.  It  is  physically  impossible  for  every  indi* 
vldual  in  society  to  become  so,  and  it  is  but  charitable  to  tolerate  incon- 
sistency and  weaknesses  in  the  latter,  where  no  excuse  whatever  ought 
to  be  allowed  in  the  relations  of  a  government. 

Having  adverted  to  the  repudiation  of  their  pecuniary  obligations  bj 
■ome  of  the  United  States,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  explain  our  understand- 
ing of  their  condition  so  &r  as  to  remark,  that  the  want  of  moral  sensi- 
bility and  principle  may  not  be  clearly  chargeable  upon  them  in  the  naked 
act  of  repudiation,  as  fraud  in  the  incipient  construction,  as  well  as  in  the 
after  progress  of  the  obligations  which  they  disclaim,  are  alleged  by  them 
in  excuse,  and  as  vitiating  the  whole  spirit  and  frame  work  of  those  ob- 
ligations.    But,  is  not  the  want  of  moral  sense  and  principle  made  most 
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manifest^  in  the  total  absence,  on  the  p&rt  of  those  states,  of  all  willing^ 
ness,  and  proyision,  to  bring  to  a  fair,  judicial  test,  the  plea  of  fraud,  upon 
which  repudiation  is  made  to  rest  ?  Sic  volo^  $ic  jubeo^  is,  at  best,  the 
axiom  of  a  despot,  and  cannot,  of  itself  be  a  satisfactory  response  to  one 
who  complains  of  an  existing  wrong.  So  to  make  one's  self  sole  and  final 
judge  in  his  own  case  against  another,  merely  because  he  has  the  power 
of  doing  so,  is  both  arbitrary  and  unjust,  and  indicates  a  determination  to 
continue  so,  to  the  general  abhorrence  of  mankind. 

The  truly  consistent  and  perfect  character,  whether  in  a  government 
or  individual,  is  alike  even  and  prompt  to  a  sense  of  his  obligations,  un- 
der all  circumstances ;  and,  without  stopping  to  count  either  the  advan* 
tages  or  losses  that  may  be  incident  to  a  sluggish  or  indifierent  course  of 

Sroceeding,  nor  to  inquire  whether  he  has  the  power,  or  not,  to  practise 
with  impunity. 

While  this  stem  principle  ofJkU  juitUiOy  is  wanting  to  a  government, 
or  while  the  needful  process  and  forms  of  exerting  it  in  practice  to  meet 
•very  emergency  are  wanting,  their  absence  is  proof  positive  that  the 
head  and  hands  of  the  reformer  are  needed  in  its  councils,  and  that,  how- 
ever &scini^ing  the  frame  work  of  such  a  government  may  be,  it  is  de- 
fective in  its  administration,  and  oppressive  in  its  bearings  upon  individual 
rights  and  relations — a  despotism  m  effect,  though  a  republic  it  may  be 
in  name. 

The  punctilious  exactitude  of  our  national  government,  in  all  its  de- 
mands growing  out  of  pecuniary  obligations  with  other  governments,  is  a 
matter  of  history.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  less  punctilious  in  fulfiUing  all  its 
engagements,  of  this  character,  with  foreign  governments.  But,  it  is  hu- 
miliating to  suppose  this  to  be  less  owing  to  an  inherent  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  than  to  a  knowledge  that  all  the  world  is  looking  on,  and 
alike  ready  to  note,  with  disapprobation,  the  quiescent  spirit  of  the  nation 
that  acquiesces  in,  and  of  the  nation  that  inflicts,  the  guUt  of  delinquency. 
It  is  not  complimentary  to  suppose  that  national  pride  can  add  a  spur  to 
the  national  sense,  where  the  naked  principle  of  moral  obligation  would 
fitil  of  eflfect.  Besides,  in  cases  of  national  delinquency,  the  injured  party 
has  both  acknowledged  legal  right,  and  certain  opportunity,  of  prompt  in- 
demnity, by  the  process  of  reprisals  upon  the  property  of  die  citizens  of 
the  debtor  government,  wherever  found.  Our  relations  with  France,  a 
few  years  since,  furnish  a  memorable  exemplification  of  the  sensitive  mo- 
rality to  which  we,  as  a  nation,  profess  to  hold  on  the  subject  of  national 
fiiith,  in  our  intercourse  with  other  nations,  on  matters  of  contract,  and  of 
the  established  remedy  of  nations  in  cases  of  violated  fiiith. 

^  The  idea,"  said  President  Jackson  to  Congress,  on  that  occasion,  ^  of 
acquiescing  in  the  refusal  by  France  to  execute  the  treaty,  will  not,  I  am 
confident,  be  for  a  moment  entertained  by  any  branch  of  this  govern- 
ment ;  and  further  negotiation  upon  this  subject  is  equally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

Again — ^  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United  States  ought  to  insist  on 
•a  prompt  execution  of  the  treaty,  and,  in  case  it  be  refus^  or  longer  de- 
layed, take  redress  into  their  own  hands."  ♦  >»  *  <^The  laws  of  na- 
tions provide  a  remedy  for  such  occasions.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle 
of  the  international  code,  that  where  one  nation  owes  another  a  liquidated 
debt,  which  it  refuses  or  neglects  to  pay,  the  aggrieved  party  may  seize 
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OB  the  propertj  belonging  to  the  other,  Its  citizens  or  tulject%  sofficient 
to  pay  the  debt,  without  giving  just  cause  of  war." 

Otur  still  more  recent  relations  with  Mexico,  brought  into  display  this 
same  nice  sense  of  indignation  at  a  violation  of  national  fitith,  and  the 
same  strong  remedial  rights  of  the  injured  party. 

The  whole  theory  and  policy  of  our  domestic  national  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  pecuniary  indebtedness  of  individuals  to  the  government,  is 
founded  in  the  same  professed  regard  for  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
punctuality;  and,  with  the  remorseless  tread  of  time  and  tide,  it  will  wait 
for  no  man  beyond  the  hour  **  nominated  in  the  bond."  Thus,  the  law 
provides,  that  where  a  suit  has  been  instituted  against  any  person  indebt- 
ed to  the  United  States,  the  court  shall  give  judgment,  at  the  first  term, 
unless  the  defendant  shall,  in  open  court,  and  in  Uie  presence  of  the  attor- 
ney  for  the  government,  nmke  oath  or  affirmation,  that  he  is  entitled  equi- 
tably to  ofibets  which  had|  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  been 
submitted  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  and  rejected,  and  that 
he  cannot  then  come  safely  to  trial.  On  such  an  oath  being  made,  sub- 
scribed and  filed,  the  court  may  grant  a  continuance,  and  not  otherwise.'* 
So  the  priority  of  payment  secured  to  debts  due  from  individuals  to  the 
government,  over  debts  due  from  other  individuals,!  proceeds  upon  the 
principle  that,  in  contracting  with  the  government,  an  individual  is  deal- 
ing with  a  party  who  holds  to  the  inviolability  of  contracts,  and,  there- 
fore, has  a  right  to  exact  the  most  rigorous  enforcement  of  their  observ- 
ance in  all  cases. 

Now  everybody  would  readily  appreciate  the  beauty,  and  propriety,  of 
aU  this  stem  exactitude  in  the  government  towards  other  governments, 
and  towards  individuals,  in  matters  of  contract  and  government  feith,  on 
the  supposition  that  there  is  provided  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  rights  and 
remedies  in  both  cases.  But,  in  the  absence  of  this  reciprocity,  what 
must  be  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  moral  sense  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  such  high  pretensions  for  national  faith,  and  of  such  stem  enforcement 
of  remedies  by  the  government?  Ought  not  everybody  to  exclaim,  it  is 
not  right — ^it  ought  not  so  to  be  7  What  the  government  regards  as  a  fidr 
and  proper  law  fer  itself  it  should  provide  and  extend  as  law  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  citizen  with  whom  it  has  exchanged  relations.  As  it  would  do 
unto  others,  so  ought  it  to  be  willing  that  others  should  do  unto  itself.  And 
as  it  would  have  others  do  unto  itselfv  so  ought  it  to  be  willing  to  do  unto 
others.  Nothing  can  seem  to  be  more  just,  or  more  expedient  than  the 
establishment  of  a  perfect  reciprocity  between  itself  and  the  citizen-^ 
claiming  no  protection  that  it  is  unwilling  to  afford,  and  asking  no  ex- 
emption that  it  desires  to  deny.  It  must,  to  the  honest  mind,  appear  dis- 
honest, and  even  Jesuitical,  in  the  most  odious  sense  of  the  term,  for  the 
government  to  claim  for  itself  from  others,  the  practise  of  a  higher  mo- 
rality tlmn  it  is  willing  to  live  up  to  in  practice  in  its  intercourse  with 
others.  We  have  seen  that,  in  its  relations  with  other  nations,  it  does 
recognise  and  proceed  upon  this  just  principle  of  reciprocity  of  rights  and 
remedies.  And  is  it  not  a  reproach  that  it  should  accord  to  foreign  na- 
tions a  measure  of  justice,  in  remedies  as  well  as  results,  that  it  is  unwU- 
ling  to  accord  to  its  own  citizens  ?  And  while  it  is  so,  to  what  must  it  be 
attributed,  except  to  that  influence  which  is  founded  in  a  knowledge  that 

•Act  of  March  3, 1797,4  3.    t  Act  ofMardia,  1799. 
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all  the  world  is  ready  to  disgrace  its  delinquencies  towards  other  nationi* 
and  to  a  feeling  of  national  pride,  and  not  to  one  of  inherent  national  mo« 
rality  ?  In  practice,  the  national  faith  is  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  where  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  pledged  is  left  without  any  compulsory  remedy  againsi 
a  breach  of  it.  But  in  relations  where  the  rights  and  the  remedies  of  the 
parties  are  equal  and  reciprocal,  we  see  there  is  claimed  for  it  the  sa- 
credness  that  divinity  attaches  to  the  decalogue ;  and  wo  to  him  who 
Tentures  to  slight  its  requirements ! 

Does  the  feebleness  of  the  citizen  against  the  mighty  arm  of  govern- 
ment make  all  this  difference  in  his  relations  as  creditor  to  the  govern- 
ment,  from  the  relations  of  another  government  occupying  towards  it  thai 
same  attitude  of  creditor? 

To  the  latter,  having  the  power  to  make  reprisals,  the  right  to  make 
them  is  conceded,  involving  therein  no  cause  of  war.  But  to  the  indi- 
vidual, being  too  feeble  to  defend  himself  in  making  reprisals,  the  right  to 
do  BO  is  denied,  and  the  act,  if  committed,  is  denominated  and  punished  as 
a  piracy,  or  theft ! 

Such  is  the  inconsistency  of  government  in  the  relations  that  are 
founded  upon  its  faith  !  The  sacredness  of  its  fttith  differs,  not  according 
to  the  subject  matter  upon  which  it  acts,  but  according  as  the  parties  to 
whom  it  is  plighted  differ  in  opportunity  of  indemnifying  themselves 
against  a  breach  of  it ! 

To  elucidate  our  subject  somewhat  further,  we  will  state  more  explicit, 
ly  the  doctrine  of  the  government,  and  of  the  law  officers  through  whom 
it  speaks.  It  is  this :  *^  The  universally  received  opinion  is,  that  no  suit 
can  be  commenced  or  presented  against  the  United  States ;  that  the  judi- 
ciary act  does  not  authorise  such  suits."* 

So  in  respect  to  the  states,  (in  commenting  upon  the  eleventh  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  is  in  these  words  :— 
**The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend 
to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the 
United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  state,") — ^the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  have  thus  re- 
marked : — f 

**  It  is  part  of  our  history,  that,  at  the  adoption  of  our  conBtitution)  all  the  states 
were  greatly  indebted ;  and  the  apprehension  that  these  debts  might  be  prose- 
cuted m  the  federal  courts,  formed  a  very  eferious  objection  to  that  instrument 
Suits  were  instituted,  and  the  court  maintained  its  jurisdiction.    The  alarm  was 

Sineral ;  and  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  that  were  so  extensively  entertained, 
is  amendment  was  proposed  in  ConfrtesB^  and  adopted  by  the  state  legislatures. 
That  its  motive  was  not  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  from  degradation, 
supposed  to  attend  a  compulsory  appearance  before  the  tribunals  of  tne  nation, 
may  be  inferred  from  tlie  terms  of  the  amendment*  It  does  not  comprehend  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  states,  or  between  a  state  and  a  foreign  state. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  still  extends  to  these  cases ;  and  in  these  a  state  may 
still  be  sued.  We  must  ascribe  the  amendment^  tiien,  to  some  other  cause  than 
the  diprnity  of  a  state.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  this  cause.  Those  who 
were  inhibited  from  commencing  a  suit  against  a  state,  or  from  prosecuting  one 
which  mig;ht  be  commenced  before  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  were  persons 
who  might  probably  be  its  creditors.  There  was  not  much  reason  to  fear  that 
foreign  or  sister  states  would  be  creditors  to  any  considerable   amount,  and 

*  Cohens  «t.  Virginia.    6  Wheat  Rep.  264.    5  Peters'  Cond.  Bep.  116. 
t  Cohens  «t.  Viiginis. 
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thore  was  resson  to  letain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  in  thoee  cases,  because 
it  might  be  essential  to  the  preservation  of  peace.  The  amendment,  therefore, 
extended  to  suits  commenced  or  prosecutea  by  indlviduab,  but  not  to  thoee 
brought  b^  states. 

'*  The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  this  amendment  is,  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  those  cases,  and  for  those  only,  in  which  some  demand  against  a  state 
is  made  b^  an  individual  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.  If  we  consider  the  causes 
to  which  it  is  to  be  traced,  we  are  conducted  to  the  same  conclusions." 

So  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Barney,  [3d.  vol.  Hall's  Law 
Journal,  p.  128,]  which  occurred  In  Maryland  District  Court,  in  1810,  in 
the  form  of  an  indictment  of  the  defendant  for  having  wilfully  obstructed 
the  passage  of  the  mail,  he  justifying  on  the  ground  that  he  had  fed  the 
horses  employed  in  carrying  the  mail  for  a  considerable  time,  and  that  a 
sum  of  money  was  due  him  for  food  furnished,  for  which  he  had  a  right  to 
detain  the  horses,  the  court  say  :— 

**  The  public  money  can  never  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  unless  with  the 
consent  of  the  lecrislature ;  but  whenever  a  debt  is  contracted,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  post-office,  or  road,  or  in  the  support  of  an  army,  or  in  the  provision  for 
raising  or  supporting  a  navy,  or  any  other  measure  of  general  welfare,  the  public 
finidi  uid  credit  is  pledged  for  its  payment  On  the  public  faith  and  credit,  ad- 
vances are  made  to  the  government,  reiving  on  the  constitutional  mode  of  reim- 
bursement.   If  it  were  ouierwise,  what  areaSful  consequences  would  result  ? 

"  A  ship  carpenter  might  libel  public  ships. 

**  A  quarter-master  retain  the  supplies  of  the  army. 

**  Or,  an  innkeeper  stop  the  progress  of  an  army  for  food  to  horses  of  a  baggage 
wagon. 

^  Every  man  must  surelv  deprecate  a  state  of  society  where  no  immunity  to  the 
government  shall  be  afibrcfed  by  the  constitution  against  such  evils.  Happily  we 
are  not  so  exposed.  Congress  only  have  the  power,  and  they  are  bound  by  the 
most  sacred  ties  of  moral  obligation  and  duty  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debts. 

**  No  other  remedy  exists  for  a  creditor  of  the  government  than  an  application 
to  Congress  for  payment 

"  A  Ren  cannot  be  permitted  to  exist  against  the  government :  for  liens  are  only 
known  or  admitted  in  cases  where  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  exists  so  as 
to  maintain  a  writ  at  law  for  the  debt,  a  duty  which  gives  rise  to  a  lien,  in  case 
the  pledge  be  destroyed,  or  the  possession  thereof  lost  As  in  the  case  of  the  car- 
rier of  a  mail ;  he  cannot  sue  for  the  hire,  nor  retain  the  mail,  because  he  cannot 
sue.  Yet  a  carrier  of  private  property  may  sue  or  retain,  because  government  is 
not  answerable.  Justice  is  the  same,  whether  due  from  one  to  a  million  or  a 
million  to  one  man ;  but  the  mode  of  obtaining  that  justice  must  vary.  An  indi- 
vidual may  sue  and  be  sued.  The  United  States  cannot  be  sued.  Liability  is 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  sovereignty.  The  adversary  proceedings  of  a  court 
of  judicature  can  never  be  admitted  against  an  independent  government^  or  the 
public  stock  or  property.  The  ties  of  faith,  public  character,  and  constitutional 
duty,  are  the  sure  pledges  of  public  integrity,  and  to  them  the  public  creditors 
must,  and  I  trust  with  confidence  may,  look  for  justice.  They  must  not  measure 
it  out  for  themselves." 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  attempt  to  present,  in  any  stronger  official 
language,  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader,  the  immunity  upon  which 
both  the  federal  and  the  state  governments  are  planted  in  their  relation  to 
creditors.  We  see  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  history  of  these  governments, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  former  has  been  amended  purposely  to  defeat 
Che  power  and  opportunity  previously  existing  for  creditors  to  enforce,  by 
recourse  to  the  judiciary,  their  legal  demands  upon  these  governmentB. 
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When  the  people  did  this,  it  is  manifest  from  this  same  portion  of  history, 
that  they  acted  under  the  pressure  of  eyils  and  apprehensions  that  were 
overcharged  in  their  appearances  and  in  their  consequences,  and  that  the  j 
did  not,  and  could  not  foresee  what  still  more  perplexing  and  oppressive 
ills  they  were  preparing  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  in  the  immu- 
nity and  arbitrary  power  they  were  thereby  conferring  upon  their  govern- 
ments. 

In  the  famous  case  of  Chisolm's  Executors  V9.  The  State  of  Georgia,^ 
Mr.  Justice  Iredell  thus  reasoned  on  this  high  prerogative  and  immunity 
of  the  states  from  compulsory  liability  for  their  debts : — 

"  Now  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  debt  doe  from  a  state.  None  can,  I  aj^pro- 
hend,  be  directly  claimed  but  in  the  following  instances ; 

Ist  In  case  of  a  contract  with  the  legislature  itself. 

2d.  In  the  case  of  a  contract  with  the  executive,  or  any  other  person,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  express  authority  from  the  legislature. 

3d.  In  case  ot  a  contract  with  the  executive  without  any  special  authority. 

In  the  first  and  second  cases,  the  contract  is  evidently  made  on  the  public  faith 
alone.  Every  man  must  know,  that  no  suit  can  lie  against  a  legislative  body.  His 
only  dependence,  therefore,  can  be,  that  the  legislature,  on  principles  of  public 
duty,  will  make  a  provision  for  the  execution  of  their  own  contracts ;  and  if  that 
feuls,  whatever  reproach  the  leffblature  may  incur,  the  case  is  certainly  without 
remedy  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  state.  It  never  was  pretended,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  crown  of  England,  that  if  any  contract  was  made  with  parliament,  ot 
with  the  crown,  by  virtue  of  an  authority  from  parliament,  that  a  petition  to  the 
crown  would  in  such  case  lie. 

In  the  third  case,  a  contract  with  the  governor  of  a  state  without  any  special 
authority.  This  case  is  entirely  different  from  such  a  Contract  made  with  the 
crown  in  England.  The  crown  then  has  very  high  prerogatives ;  in  many  in- 
stances is  a  find  of  trustee  for  the  public  interests ;  m  all  cases  represents  the 
sovereignty  of  the  kingdom ;  and  is  tne  only  authority  which  can  sue  or  be  sued 
in  an^  manner  on  beh&  of  the  kingdom  in  any  court  of  justice.  A  eovemor  of  a 
state  is  a  mere  executive  officer ;  his  general  authority  very  narrowly  limited  by 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  with  no  undefined  or  disputable  prerogatives ;  with- 
out power  to  a^ct  one  shilling  of  the  public  money,  but  as  he  is  authorized  un- 
der the  constitution,  or  by  a  particular  law ;  having  no  color  to  represent  the 
soverei^ty  of  the  state,  so  as  to  bind  it  in  any  manner  to  its  prejudice,  unless 
specialfy  authorized  thereto.  And,  therefore,  all  who  contract  with  him  do  it  at 
tneir  own  peril,  and  are  bound  to  see  (or  take  the  consequence  of  their  own  indis- 
cretion) that  he  has  strict  authority  for  any  contract  he  makes.  Of  course,  such 
ccmtract,  when  so  authorized,  will  come  within  the  description  I  mentioned  of 
cases  where  public  fjeiith  alone  is  the  ^und  of  relief,  and  the  legislative  body  the 
only  one  that  can  affi)rd  a  remedy,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  must  be  the 
effect  of  its  discretion,  and  not  of  any  compulsory  process.  If,  however,  any  such 
cases  were  dissimilar  to  those  which  woufd  entitle  a  party  to  relief  by  petition  to 
the  king  of  England,  that  petition  being  only  presentable  to  him,  as  he  is  the  sove- 
rei|rn  of  the  kL^om,  so  far  as  analog  is  to  take  place,  such  petition  in  a  state 
comd  only  be  presented  to  the  sovereign  power,  which  surely  the  governor  is  not. 
T%e  only  constituted  authority  to  which  such  an  application  could,  with  any  pro- 
priety, he  made,  must  undoubtedly  be  the  legislature,  whose  express  consent,  upon 
the  principle  of  analogy,  would  be  necessary  to  any  further  proceeding ;  so  that 
this  orinffs  us  (though  by  a  different  route)  to  the  same  goal ;  the  discretion  and 
good  fium  of  the  legislative  body." 

Mr.  Justice  WUson,  in  the  same  case,  held  to  an  opposite,  and,  we 
•  3  Dallas'  Rep.,  419,  or  S  Peteni'  Cond.  Rep.,  64a 
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think,  a  more  clecidedlj  just  view  of  the  matter.   After  defining  the  nature 
of  state  sovereignty  and  a  state,  he  says : — 

**  Is  the  foregoing  description  of  a  state  a  true  description  ?  It  wiU  not  be  ques- 
tioned but  it  is.  Is  there  any  part  of  this  description  which  intimates,  in  the  re- 
motest manner,  that  a  state,  any  more  than  the  men  who  compose  it,  ought  not  to 
do  justice  and  fnlfil  engagements  ?  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  is.  K 
jostiee  is  not  done-^  enga£;ements  are  not  Ailfilled — is  it,  upon  general  princi- 
^es  of  right,  less  proper  in  £e  case  of  a  ffreat  number  than  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, to  secure,  by  compulsion,  that  wnich  will  not  be  voluntarily  perfonned  ? 
Less  proper  it  surely  cannot  be.  The  only  reason,  I  believe,  why  a  nee  man  is 
bound  by  human  laws,  is,  that  he  binds  himself.  Upon  the  same  principles  upon 
which  he  becomes  bound  by  the  laws,  he  beccnnes  amenable  to  the  courts  of  lus- 
tice,  which  are  formed  and  authorized  by  those  laws.  If  one  free  man,  an  origplnal 
sovereign,  may  do  all  this,  why  may  not  an  agflrregate  of  free  men,  a  collection  of 
originaTsovereiinis,  do  likewise  ?  If  the  digmty  of  each  singly  is  undiminished, 
the  dignity  of  aU  jointly  must  be  unimpaired.  A  state,  like  a  merchant,  makes  a 
contract ;  a  dishonest  state,  like  a  dishonest  merchant,  wilfully  refuses  to  discharge 
it  The  latter  is  amenable  to  a  court  of  justice  upon  general  principles  of  right 
Shall  the  former,  when  summoned  to  answer  the  frdr  demands  of  its  creditor,  be 
permitted,  Proteus-like,  to  assume  a  new  appearance,  and  to  insult  him  and  justice, 
by  declaring, "  I  am  a  sovereign  state !"  Surely  not  Before  a  claim  so  contrary, 
in  its  first  appearance,  to  the  general  principles  of  right  and  equality,  be  sustained 
by  a  just  and  impartial  tribun^  the  person,  natural  or  artificid,  entitled  to  make 
such  claim,  shomd  be  well  known  and  authenticated."* 

Public  fiiith,  then,  is  the  only  ground  of  reliance  for  the  citizen  in  liis 
dealings  with  our  government.  **  His  only  dependence,  therefore,  can  be, 
that  the  legislature,  on  principles  of  public  duty,  will  make  a  provision  for 
the  execution  of  their  own  contract ;  and  if  that  fails,  whatever  reproach 
the  legislature  may  incur,  the  case  is  certainly  without  remedy  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  the  state." 

This  brings  us  to  consider  what,  practically,  is  the  worth  of  the  public 
fiuth  to  a  contractor  or  creditor  of  the  government,  dependant  as  such  faith 
is  made  for  its  fulfilment,  upon  the  action  of  the  legislature,  there  being  no 
compulsory  mode  of  enforcement  provided  for  him. 

In  a  most  able  report,  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
first  session  of  the  18th  Congress,  April  5,  1824,  by  a  select  committee, 
on  the  subject  of  claims  for  property  lost,  captured  and  destroyed  during 
the  late  war,  it  is  thus  remarked  : — 

**  Whoever  has  attended  to  the  proceedinji^  of  private  claims  in  our  Housc^ 
must  be  sensible  of  the  impracticability  of  domg  justice  in  more  than  two  hundred 
cases  by  this  course  [presenting  each  claim  separately,  for  adjustment.]  Y^ars 
will  sometimes  elapse  before  a  claimant  can  ob^m  even  the  form  of  a  discussion 
of  his  case  in  the  House ;  and  then  it  may  be  under  such  circumstances  of  i^jathy 
and  inattention,  as  shall  render  the  chance  of  obtaining  justice  very  uncertain  ^at 
best.  A  distinguished  member  has  observed,  that  the  right  of  petitioning  Con- 
ffress  virtually  had  become  the  right  of  having  petitions  rejected.  The  truth  of 
mis  remark,  as  it  respects  private  claims,  must  nave  become  too  evident  to  every 
member  experienced  in  public  business." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  claims  spoken  of  by  the  committee,  in  the  above 
report,  were  not  founded  in  contracts.  But  that  does  not  weaken  the 
force  of  the  citation,  which  describes  the  fate  of  all  classes  of  claimants 

*  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  die  eleventh  amendment  of  the  oonstitntion  of  the 
United  States  was  not  adopted  until  the  aeasion  of  Congreaa  in  I>ecember,  1793,  foUow- 
inff  dM  delivery  of  die  above  pinions  at  the  July  term  of  the  Sopreme  Court,  in  179SL 
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coming  befi)re  Congrem.  Besides,  it  is,  io  fact,  oflit^e  oooeem,  by  wh»t 
particular  process  the  indebtedness  of  government  arises,  whether  by  coii« 
tract  specifically  defined,  or  from  ihe  operation  of  general  principles  that 
render  it  equitably  indebted  to  a  citizen  :  in  each  case,  its  good  faith  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  proceedings ;  and  either  case,  illustrated  in  prac* 
tice,  fijmishes  a  true  measure  of  the  character  and  worth  to  the  citizen^ 
of  that  &ith.  We  have,  however,  many  passages  of  history,  drawn  from 
authenticated  records  of  the  government,  that  will  be  found  rich  in  admo- 
Bition  to  all  upon  the  subject  of  the  government  faith  in  its  contracts,  and 
in  its  other  obligations  towards  the  citizen,  and  which  cannot  &il  to  im- 
press every  mind  with  the  conviction,  that  there  is  a  crying  evil  in  the  ex- 
isting  relations  of  our  national  government,  in  particular,  towards  the  citi* 
ten,  that  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  all  political,  legislative,  and 
moral  reformers. 

At  another  time  we  will  resume  oar'  narratiye  of  facts,  which  we  in- 
tended to  present  in  this  connexion. 


Art.  II— commerce  OF  FRANCE,  IN  1843-4-* 

A  GBlfERAL  RBVISW  OF  THE  COMMERCB  OF  FRANCE,  WITH  ITS  COLOlflES,  AND  WITH  FORHOS 
FOWSRS,  DURING  THE  TEAR  1843.t 

Thb  terms  general  commerce  and  special  commerce,  are  distinctiont 
in  the  French  commerce  which  it  is  essential  to  observe,  as  applicable 
both  to  imports  and  exports. 

As  to  imports^  the  term  '*  general  commerce*'  embraces  all  the  mer- 
chandise coming  into  the  kingdom,  by  land  or  water,  without  regard  to 
the  ulterior  destination  of  the  same  ;  be  it  for  consumption,  deposit,  re-ex- 
portation, or  merely  in  transitu.  By  '^  special  commerce,"  is  understood 
only  that  merchandise  which  is  consumed  within  the  kingdom. 

As  to  exportSf  the  term  '*  general  commerce"  embraces  all  the  goods 
which  are  sent  into  foreign  paHs,  be  they  of  French  or  foreign  origin. 
By  '^  special  commerce"  is  understood  only  national  products,  or  those 
which,  having  been  nationalized  by  the  payment  of  import  duties,  are  af- 
terwards exported. 

The  valuations  are  all  official,  that  is  to  say,  the  average  values  ascer- 
tained by  a  review  of  all  the  values.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
accurate  method  to  pursue,  as  the  prices  current  are  subject  to  constant 
changes,  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

General  and  special  commerce. — ^The  commerce  of  France  with 
its  colonies,  and  with  foreign  powers,  amounted,  during  the  year  1843,  to 

*  This  article  is  translated,  and  entirely  made  up,  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Com- 
merce of  France,  (a  huge  folio,  regularly  received  at  the  office  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,) 
published  by  the  **  Admirtistration  des  Douanes,^*  in  Paris,  by  virtue  of  a  royal  ordinance 
of  May  99, 1836. 

t  For  an  elaborate  article  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Franco,  from  1837  to  1840, 
with  full  and  complete  tabular  statement),  derived  from  tbe  Frencb  offidnl  documents,  w* 
refer  the  reader  to  the  "  Merchants'  Magazine,"  for  September,  1843,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  III., 
page  339  to  341.  Also,  to  same  work  for  May,  1843,  VoL  VIXL,  No.  V.,  page  435  t» 
439,  bringing  the  commerce  of  France  down  to  1841. 
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3*179,000,000  francs.*  Compared  to  the  commerce  of  1842,(2,083,000,000 
fiance,)  and  to  the  average  result  of  the  added  aroounts  of  imports  and  exporta 
durinff  the  five  preceding  years,  (2,035,000,000  francs,)  our  commerce 
with  foreign  parts  presents  an  increase  of  79,000,000  francs,  or  5  per  cent 
on  the  GxHi  period,  and  of  143,000,000  francs,  or  7  per  cent  on  the 
aecond. 

The  foreign  merchandise  consumed  within  the  kingdom,  and  the  ex^ 
ported  national  products,  are  computed,  in  the  general  commercial  move- 
ment of  1843,  at  1,533,000,000  francs,  to  wit  :— 

Imports,.  •  •  •     846,0110,000  francs.  |  Exports,.  •  •  •     687,000,000  francs. 

On  comparison  with  the  year  1842,  (1,491,000,000  francs,)  and  with 
the  quinquennial  average,  (1,428,000,000  francs,)  we  have,  in  fiivor  of 
1843,  increases  of  3  and  7  per  cent. 

Maritime  commbrcb  and  coMMieRCB  bt  land. — The  part  of  mari- 
time commerce,  in  the  gross  sum,  in  the  value  of  imports  and  exports,  has 
been  1,568,000,000  francs,  or  72  per  cent ;  the  commerce  by  land  is 
611,000,000  francs,  or  28  per  cent. 

On  comparing  separately  each  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  the  com- 
mercial movement,  as  well  with  the  corresponding  results  of  the  preceding 
▼ear,  as  with  those  of  the  quinquennial  period,  we  find  the  increases  to 
be,  for  maritime  conmierce,  3  a!nd  7  per  cent,  and,  for  conmierce  by  land, 
10  and  6  per  cent. 

The  countries  of  Europe  are  included  in  the  general  maritime  com- 
mercial movement  for  810,000,000  francs,  or  52  per  cent. 

England,. . . .  279,000,000  francs.  |  Other countri^,  538,000,000  francs. 

The  countries  out  of  Europe  for  758,000,000  firancs,  or  48  per  cent. 

U.  States,        272,000,000  francs.  |  Other  countries,  486,000,000  francs. 

The  611,000,000  francs  worth  of  products,  imported  and  exported  by 
land,  are  shared  among  the  dififerent  border  countries  as  ibllows  :— 

*  The  following  table,  divided  into  three  periods  of  five  years  each,  ahows  the  general 
•dvanoe  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France^  during  the  last  fiAeen  years.  The  result  of 
it  is  in  favor  of  the  third  period,  an  increase  of  64  per  cent  on  the  first,  and  of  25  per 
eent  on  the  second. 

Teats.  Im^alions.  Eiportations.  Total  amoont  Periods. 

froncM,  ProHCM.      ^  Franc$» 

1839,. 616,000,000  608,000,000  1,224,000,000 

1830, 638,000,000  573,000.000  1,311,000,000 

1831, 513,000,000  618,000,000  1,131,000,000 

1832, 653,000,000  696,000,000  1,349,000,000 

1833, 693,000,000  756,000,000  1,459,000,000 

6,374,000.000 

1834, 720,000,000     720,000,000     1,435,000,000 

1835, 761,000,000    761,000,000     1,595,000,000 

1836, 906.000,000     906,000,000     1,867,000,000 

1837 808,000,000     808,000,000     1,566,000,000 

1838,. 937,000,000    937,000,000     1,893,000,000 

7,356.000,000 

1839, 947,000,000   1,003,000,000     1,950,000,000 

1840, 1,052,000,000   1,011,000,000     2,063,000,000 

1841, 1,121,000,000    1,066,000,000     2,187,000.000 

1843 1,142,000,000  940,000,000  2,083,000,000 

1843.. 1487,000,000  992.000.000  2,179,000,000 

10,481,000,000 
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Switzerland, 182,000,000  francs,  or  SO  per  cent« 

Belgium, 140,000,000    ««        or  28        "^ 

German  Union 134,000,000    "        or  22        « 

Sardinian  States, 101,000,000    <<        or  16        «" 

Spain, 53,000,000    **        or    9        « 

Netherlands,  including  Luxemburg,         1,000,000    *' 

100 
MAHrrixB  coKMBRCB. — ^lu  the  whole  value  of  maritime  imports  and 
exports,  the  part  of  our  own  vessels  has  been  720,000,000  francs,  or  46 
per  cent,  and  the  part  of  vessels  sailing  under  foreign  colors,  848,000,000 
francs,  or  54  per  cent.  The  relative  proportion  borne  respectively  by 
these  two  classes  of  vessels  is  about  the  same  with  regard  to  imports  as 
to  exports. 

French  vessels. — ^Imports,  380,000,000  francs,  or  44  per  cent. 
^  '<  Exports,  34 1,000,000  francs,  or  48  per  cent. 

Foreign  vessels. — ^Imports,  483,000,000  francs,  or  56  per  cent. 
"  "         Exports,  364,000,000  francs,  or  52  per  cent 

Compared  with  the  year  1842,  and  to  the  quinquennial  average,  the 
result  is,  in  the  whole  value  of  goods  transported  by  French  vessels,  an 
increase  of  9  per  cent  in  favor  of  1843. 

The  value  of  goods  which  have  been  transported  in  foreign  vessels  has 
decreased  2  per  cent. 

Of  the  720,000,000  francs  worth  of  ffoods  which  have  been  transported 
in  French  vessels,  221,000,000  francs  belong  to  the  restricted  navigation^ 
and  499,000,000  to  the  free  navigation. 

These  two  branches  of  our  navigation,  show  pretty  large  increases, 
whether  we  unite  them,  or  consider  them  separately,  and  relatively  to  the 
terms  we  have  compared,  as  well  with  regajtl  to  d^e  value  of  imports,  as 
to  the  value  of  exports.  We  may,  however,  here  except  the  navigation 
between  France  and  the  French  colonies,  and  also  the  navigation  belong- 
ing to  fishery ;  compared  to  1842,  the  first  has  decreased  5  per  cent  m 
imports,  and  the  other,  3  per  cent  in  exports. 

Whbncb  imported  and  whbrbto  exported. — ^If,  after  having  ex. 
amined  the  general  results  of  our  foreign  commerce,  we  regard  it  (im- 
ports  and  exports  together)  with  a  view  to  learn  whence  the  merchandise 
was  imported  and  whereto  exported,  we  shall  see  that  out  of  49  powers 
amongst  whom  the  general  mass  is  divided,  there  are  10,  which  alone  . 
have  absorbed  67  hundredths  in  value  of  the  gross  amount,  (1,455,000,000 
firancs.) 

According  to  the  relative  importance  of  our  commerce  with  each  of 
these  last  named  countries,  we  may  class  them  as  follows : — 

England, 279,000,000  fitincs,or  12.8  per  cent. 

United  States, 271,000,000    **       or  12.5       ** 

Switzerland, 182,000,000    **       or    8.3       ** 

Sardinian  States, 178,000,000    "       or    8.2       ** 

Belgium, 156,000,000    **       or    7.2*      ** 

German  Union, 144,000,000    "       or    6.6       ** 

Martinique,  Guadaloupe,   Bour- 
bon, and  French  Guiana,.  •••     129,000,000    *'       or    5.9       " 

Spain, i...     116,000,000    "       or    5.3       *♦ 

On  comparing  the  results  of  1843  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  we 
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will  see  that  in  our  intercourie  with  each  of  these  coaiitriei»  except  Eng. 
land,  the  commercial  relations  with  which  comitry  have  decreased  11 
per  cent,  the  valoe  of  goods  exchanged  has  increased  considerablj,  more 
in  some  instances,  however,  than  in  others. 

The  same  comparison  also  shows  an  increase  in  our  commerce  with 
Chili,  Turkey,  Algeria,  the  Spmish  possessions  in  America,  Senegal,  the 
French  possessions  in  India,  Russia,  the  Brazils,  the  two  Sicilies,  Mexico 
and  Texas,  the  barbarous  States,  the  Roman  States  and  Portugal ;  and  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  our  exchanges  with  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Uru- 
guay, Egypt,  the  Netherlands,  the  Danish  possessions  in  America,  Den- 
mai^  Norway,  and  the  isle  of  Maurice. 

The  United  States  are  set  down  at  175,000,000  francs,  or  15  per  cent 
of  the  whole  amount  of  imports,  and  at  144,000,000  francs,  or  17  per 
cent  in  value,  of  products  admitted  for  consumption.  Compared  to  the 
year  1842  and  to  the  quinquennial  average,  the  year  1843  shows  as  to 
this  nation  in  special  commerce,  an  increase  of  7  and  28  per  cent. 

Our  imports  from  England  have,  compared  with  the  year  1842,  de- 
creased 4  per  cent  as  to  general  commerce,  and  23  per  cent  as  to  special 
commerce,  but  the  amount  is  larger  than  the  general  average  of  the  last 
§ve  years. 

The  imports  from  the  Sardinian  states  were  larger  in  1843  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  without,  however,  reaching  the  same  result  as  in  1841. 

As  to  Belgium,  the  value  of  the  imports  from  that  country  amounted,  in 
1842,  only  to  the  sum  of  99,000,000  francs  in  general  commerce,  and  oJT 
88,000,000  francs  in  speciai  commerce ;  they  have  come  up  as  high  as 
103,000,000  and  90,000,000  francs  in  1843,  which  is  the  highest  number 
in  the  period  of  five  years. 

After  these  four  powers,  come  Switzerland,  the  German  Union,  Russia, 
Turkey  and  Spain,  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance. 

Tliese  values,  which  amounted  in  1838,  the  last  year  of  the  quinquennial 
period, 

For  Switzerland,  to  67,000,000  f^  am'ted,  in  1843,  to  89,000,000  f.— Incraase,  513  per  cent. 
For  Ger.  Union.,  to  75,000,000  "  "        78,000,000  **  4       •« 

ForRowit,         to  32,000,000  «•  "        67,000.000  «        78        •« 

For  Turkey,        to  27,000,000  "  ••        63,000,000  ••        96        « 

For  Spain,  to  35,000,000  •«  «        35,000,000  <*        00        <• 

With  regard  to  the  other  powers,  our  general  commerce,  as  to  imports, 
has  been,  compared  to  1842,  in  a  state  of  progress  with  Bourbon,  the  two 
Sicilies,  Austria,  the  Barbarous  States,  Chili,  Dutch  and  French  India, 
Mexico,  Texas,  Senegal  and  Venezuela.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  gone 
backwards  with  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Tuscany,  Egypt, 
the  Hanseatic  towns,  Algeria  and  Denmark. 

Whbuto  bxpostbd. — ^In  exports,  a  very  perceptible  diminution  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  commercial  intercourse  with  England ;  it  is  even 
to  be  observed,  with  regiurd  to  it,  that  the  year  1843  shows  a  lower 
amount  than  any  of  the  five  preceding  years.  Compared  with  1842,  the 
decrease  is  17  per  cent  in  general  commerce,  and  6  per  cent  in  special 
commerce. 

Our  export  conunence  with  Switzerland  has  steadily  been  on  the  in- 
crease for  several  yean.  T*he  values  which  represent  it  amount  to 
100,000,000  fraiMs,  44,000,0000  firancs  of  which  consist  of  our  home  pro* 
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ducts,  both  agricakural  and  manuiactared ;  that  is,  5  and  10  per  eenf 
more  than  in  1842. 

Our  commerce  with  the  Zoll  Verein  has  likewise  increased.  This 
association  has  giren  an  outlet  to  our  products  of  51,000,000  francs. 

Our  exports  to  the  Netherlands  have  been  reduced  from  17,000,000 
francs  to  12,000,000  francs. 

Those  to  the  United  States,  which  had  considerabl j  decreased  in  1842, 
have  again  increased  in  1843,  without,  howerer,  attaining  the  average 
quinquennial  amount. 

General  Comineree  8pedal  Commerce. 

1843, 97,000,000  francs.  66,000,000  francs 

1842, 82,000,000     «  48,000,000     " 

The  average, 156,000,100    **  98,000,000    •« 

With  regard  to  Spain,  the  value  of  exported  products  of  all  kinds, 
shows  likewise  an  increase  of  14  and  7  per  cent,  compared  to  the  year 
1842 ;  but  this  value  has  decreased  7  and  5  per  cent  on  conoparing  it  with 
the  average  of  the  five  last  years. 

Our  export  commerce  with  Belgium  has  remained  verj  nearly  withio 
the  same  limits :       . 

General  Commerce.  Spedat  Commerce. 

1843 ,        52,800,000  francs.  43,700,000  francs. 

1842, 51,900,000     "  43,900,000     " 

Quinquennial  average,         51,600,000    ^  44,100,000    ^ 

The  other  countries  with  which  our  export  commerce  has  been  more 
important  than  in  1842,  are  :  Algeria,  Guadaloupe,  Chili,  the  Brazils,  the 
Spanish  possessioa<s  in  America,  Tuscany  and  Bourbon.  A  considerable 
decrease  in  value,  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  products 
sent  to  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Uruguay,  the  Danish 
possessions  in  America,  and  to  Haiti. 

Imports. — Of  the  entire  value  of  products  which  we  have  received 
fW>m  foreign  parts,  matters  required  for  the  industry,  compose  62  per  cent 
in  general  commerce,  and  69  per  cent  in  special  commerce ;  the  natural 
objects  for  consumption  are  comprised  herein  for  21  and  24  per  cent,  and 
manufactured  objects  for  16  and  6  per  cent. 

Compared  to  the  year  1842,  and  to  the  quinquennial  average,  the  im<* 
ports  in  general  commerce  show,  in  favor  of  1843,  increases  of  4  and  14 
per  cent,  which  lies  principally  in  roamifiictured  objects,  and  in  those  for 
consumption  in  a  natural  state. 

In  special  commerce  there  has  been,  as  far  as  concerns  this  last  class 
of  products,  increases  of  11  and  28  per  cent;  manufactured  objects  have, 
on  the  contrary,  decreased  8  and  3  per  cent ;  the  value  of  matters  re« 
quired  for  the  industry  has  fallen  very  little  short  of  the  last  year's. 

Cotton  has  been  the  most  important  article  in  our  imports ;  it  amomits 
to  127,000,000  francs  out  of  the  whole  value  of  imports,  107,000,000 
francs  worth  of  which  have  been  used  in  the  home  consumption.  The 
double  comparison  with  regard  to  this  article,  in  special  commerce,  gives 
a  result  favorable  to  1843. 

Out  of  109,000,000  francs,  representing  the  value  of  silks  received  from 
foreign  parts,  our  industry  has  made  use  of  60,000,000  francs ;  that  is, 
13,000,000  francs  more  than  in  1842,  and  8,000,000  franca  more  than  the 
quinquennial  average. 
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Tbe  general  imports  of  sugars  from  our  colonies  hare  been  7  per  cem 
less  thao  in  1942 ;  a  diminution  of  3  per  cent,  results  likewise  from  the 
comparison  with  the  aTorage.  The  sugars  of  this  class  that  have  been 
eonsomed,  on  the  contrary,  have  exceeded  those  consumed  in  the  periods 
compared  with  from  8  to  7  per  cent. 

Foreign  sugars  figin'e  in  general  commerce  for  1 1,000,000  francs ;  15 
per  cent  more  than  in  1842.  4,000,000  francs  worth  of  this  class  hare 
been  disposed  of  for  consumption,  as  much  as  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  grains  consumed  represent  a  value  of 
42,000,000  francs  ;  there  was  introduced  in  1842  only  18,000,000  francs 
worth. 

A  decrease  of  about  one-third  is  observable  in  the  importation  of  flat 
and  hemp  threads ;  relatively  to  the  average,  the  difierence  is  only  5  per 
cent  less. 

The  value  of  woods  disf>osed  of  for  consumption  in  1812  was  41,000,000 
francs ;  in  1843  it  was  only  :)8,000,000  francs,  which  is  2,000,000  francs 
more  than  the  average  of  the  five  last  years. 

Flax,  metal  casts,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  tobacco  in  leaves,  rice,  watch 
and  clock  machinery,  olive  oil,  straw  hats,  sperm  oil,  machines  and  me- 
ehaotcs'  tools,  toys  and  silk  goods  are,  amongst  other  products,  those 
irhich  have  presented  to  special  commerce  the  most  perceptible  aug* 
Bientations,  compared  to  1842. 

Of  raw  hides,  tallow,  butter,  horses  and  cattle,  common  woods,  seedsi 
oleaginous  grains,  coffee,  pepper  and  allspice,  indigo,  copper,  pit.cdal| 
potash,  straw  mats  or  straw  braids,  and  flax,  hemp,  and  silk  stuffs,  not  so 
many  imports  were  made  as  in  the  preceding  year. 

Exports. — Tbe  value  of  the  whole  amount  of  exports,  of  all  kinds, 
amounted  to  992,000,000  francs,  to  wit  :— 

Natural  producte, 889,000,000  francs,  or  34  per  cent. 

Manufactured  objects, 653,000,000     "       or  66       «« 

The  articles  produced  in  our  own  soil,  or  by  our  own  industry,  are  es* 
timated  at  687,000,000  francs.   Of  this  number : — 

^Natural  products, 1 77,000,000  francs,  or  26  per  cent. 

Manu&ctured  objects, •  • .  •  •     51 0,000,000     ''        or  74       '' 

On  comparing  this  with  the  year  1842,  it  shows  an  increase  in  1643y 
of  5  and  7  per  cent.  This  increase,  however,  is  entirely  in  the  manu* 
fiurtured  objects ;  in  natural  products,  there  is  a  decrease  of  4  and  5  per 
cent.  The  average  of  exports  for  the  five  last  years  is  about  the  same  as 
for  1848. 

Silk  goods,  as  usually,  hold  the  first  rank  among  the  articles  of  our  ex. 
port  commerce;  their  value  has  amounted,  altogether,  at  163,000,000 
francs,  and  in  special  commerce  to  130^000,000  francs;  that  is,  10  and 
16  per  cent  more  than  in  1842 ;  but  13  and  7  percent  less  than  the  quin- 
quennial average. 

Cotton  goods  come  next.  121,000,000  francs  worth  have  been  ex. 
ported;  in  the  year  1842  there  was  only  111,000,000  francs  worth  ex. 
ported.  In  special  commerce  this  article  fell,  from  104,000,000  francs  in 
1841,  to  74,000,000  francs  in  1842,  and  in  1848  it  reached  82,000,000 
francs. 

The  exportations  of  woollens  have  In  no  period  been  as  large  as  in 
1843.    The  values  representing  them  amounted  to  100^000,000  francs,  to 
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general  coauaerce,  and  to  799000,000  francs  in  special  commeroe ;  in 
1842  ihej  were  only  80,000,000  francs,  and  64,000,000  francs. 

The  results  during  the  last  two  years  haye  been  about  the  same  with 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  our  wines  And  brandies,*  but  compared  to  the 
qumquennial  period,  it  will  be  obsenred,  that  the  difference  in  these  arti- 
cles  are  4  ana  8  per  cent  less. 

We  haye  exported  only  6,000,000  francs  worth  of  grains,  whilst,  in  the 
year  1842,  we  fiimished  to  foreign  parts  nearly  19,000,000  francs  worth,  m 

There  is  a  slight  increase  obsenrable  in  the  importation  of  flax  and 
hemp  goods.    T*he  excess  is  10  per  cent  aboye  1842. 

In  gold  and  silyer  ware,  jewelry,  plate,  watch  and  clock  machinery, 
frshions)  eggs  and  seeds,  there  is  a  decrease  below  the  amount  of  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  which  yaries  in  the  articles. 

T*he  comparison,  on  the  contrary,  results  in  fayor  of  1843,  in  a  pretty 
large  proportion,  with  regard  to  worked  hides,  crockery  and  glass  ware, 
worked  metals,  made  up  silk,  toys  and  pbythings,  and  wooden  ware,  nuu 
chines  and  mechanics'  tools,  table  fruits,  common  woods,  refined  sugar, 
•oaps,  silks,  butter  and  prepared  medicines. 

Goods  in  teansitit. — The  foreign  merchandise  which  has  trayersed 
the  kingdom  is  yalued  at  192,000,000  francs,  and  its  weight  is  found  to  be 
885,508  metrical  quintains.  This  branch  of  general  commerce  is,  so  to 
speak,  stationary  in  France ;  it  has  yaried  but  little  for  seyeral  yean. 
There  was,  howeyer,  16  per  cent  more  in  weight  of  foreign  goods,  which 
temporarily  borrowed  the  use  of  our  territory,  in  1843,  man  in  the  year 
before. 

Those  of  these  goods,  of  which  the  transit  has  been  greater  than  for- 
merly, are ;  cotton,  wool,  flax  and  hemp  stufl^  coffee,  refined  sugar,  iron 
and  clock  machinery ;  there  is  a  decrease  in  silks,  wools,  raw  sugar  and 
cochineal. 

Switzerland  and  England  are  the  countries  with  which  this  transit 
commerce  has  been  the  most  important,  both  as  to  exports  and  imports 
Ctom  or  to  either  country.  Switzerland  has  exported,  in  this  chapter  of 
commerce,  62,000,000  firancs  worth,  and  imported  58,000,000  francs 
worth ;  the  difference  in  fayor  of  143  is  consequently  19  and  4  per  cent 
T*he  part  of  England  herein  is  increased  Id.  per  cent  relatiye  to  foreign 

*  The  quantities  of  brandy  and  of  wine,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  statistica  of  com- 
meroe, since  1634,  show  only  the  number  of  titree  of  pure  alcohol  contained  in  the  liquid. 
The  following  table  shows  both  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  and  the  quantity  of  alcohcd,  in 
^  exports  that  ha^e  been  made  since  1818  > 


QuAirriTas  Exportbd— Hbooutrbs. 

Pore  ale.  com'd 
Yeats.  liquid. 

1818, 99,403 

1819, 331,658 

1830, 353,349 

1831, 153,409 

1833 330,186 

1833, 310,060 

1834, 317348 

1835, 359,938 

1836 194,111 

1837, 373,111 

1838 403,574 

1839^ 3304W7 

1830,. 179,635 


QUAmiTlIS  EzrOKTED— -HlOOUTRBS. 

Pure  ala  cont'd 


1  the  liquid. 
59,167 

Years. 
1831, 

Liquid. 
141,133 

in  Uie  liquid. 
84,133 

137,889 

1833, 

337,338 

140,998 

150,880 

1833, 

358,877 

154,063 

91,314 

1834, 

371,356 

161,463 

137,015 

1835, 

310,098 

184,583 

184,559 

1836 

335,855 

199,314 

188,898 

1837, 

316,493 

188389 

154.757 

1838, 

349,609 

308,001 

115,543 

1839, 

359,034 

154,187 

163,841 

1840, 

333,694 

193,175 

340,084 

1841, 

3i3,775 

304,033 

190,848 

1843, 

340,377 

164,145 

106,06 

lo43,««««*« 

853,356 

165,665 
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goods  she  has  receiTod  from  us  in  transito ;  while  it  has  decreased  2>per 
cent,  with  regard  to  the  goods  which  she  has  sent  to  other  countries  over 
our  territory. 

CrooDs  on  STORAOB. — ^Tho  valuc  of  foreign  goods  which  have  been  de* 
posited  in  storage,  amounted  to  685,000,000  francs ;  and  their  weight  to 
9^96,292  metrical  quintals.  Under  either  aspect  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease.  The  increase  in  value  is  49,000,000  francs;  in  weight,  132,871 
metrical  quintals. 

The  increase  is  principally  in  grains,  metal  casts,  iron,  steel,  lead,  olea* 
ginous  seeds,  olive  oil,  exotic  woods,  foreign  sugars,  tobacco  in  leaves, 
rice,  indigo  and  silks.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  decrease  in  pit  coal, 
colonial  sugars,  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  pepper,  raw  tallow,  and  wool. 

Two  thirds,  both  in  weight  and  value,  of  these  goods,  have  been  stored 
in  Marseilles  and  Havre : 

ManeiUes,.* 339,000,000  f.,  or  35  p.  et    4,075,955  f.  nett  gain,  or  43  p.  ct 

HaTTe,t- 221,000,000  f.,  or  82    «       2,029,688  f.        "        or  22    •* 

55  odier  places, 225,000,000  f^  or  33    •<       3,290,649  f.        '•        or  35    <• 

The  result  of  a  comparison  with  the  preceding  year  is,  for  the  port  of 
Marseilles,  an  increase  in  value  of  25,000,000  francs,  and  in  weight,  of 
299,810  metrical  quintals;  for  the  port  of  Hayre«  a  decrease  in  value  erf* 
6,000,000  francs,  and  in  weight  of  137,491  metrical  quintals. 

At  Lyons,  Paris,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Strasburg  and  Toulouse,  the  weight 
of  goods  received  in  storage  has  been  greater  than  in  1842.  The  resuh 
is  the  contrary  at  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Rouen,  JDunkirk,  Bayonne,  Metz  and 
Orleans. 

Peemiitics. — Of  the  goods  exported,  which  have  the  benefit  of  a  pre- 
mium, there  has  been  an  increase  in  refined  sugar,  soaps,  cotton  stuffii, 
tanned  and  curried  hides,  and  woollens.  The  comparison  with  the  year 
1842,  of  all  other  goods,  show  pretty  perceptible  decreases. 

The  sums  paid  for  pi»miums  amount  altogether  to  12,697,978  francs. 
The  premiums  relative  to  encouragement  accorded  to  the  fisheries,  not 
by-paid  at  the  custom  houses,  are  not  included  in  this  sum  ;  they  belong 
to  the  department  of  commerce.  They  have  thus  exceeded  by  10  per 
cent  the  disbursement  made  for  this  purpose  in  1842. 

Cod  and  whalb  fishsbibs. — ^The  returns  with  regard  to  the  fisheries 
report  a  quantity  of  453,870  metrical  quintals. 

Cods,... ..•     405,816  nett  gain. 

Sperm  oil  and  whalebone,. • •••••.•••.«••        84,054        '* 

T*he  companion  with  the  returns  of  the  preceding  year  shows  an  in- 
crease of  5  per  cent  in  favor  of  1843. 

The  quantity  of  cods  re-exported  with  premiums,  amounted  to  98,986 
metrical  quintals.  In  1842  they  only  amounted  to  78,229  metrical  quin- 
tals,  and  the  average  quantity  for  the  last  five  years  was  76,088  metrical 
quintals. 

The  part  of  the  French  colonies  in  the  whole  of  cods  re-exported  firom 
the  metropolis  has  been  60,148  metrical  quintals,  or  61  per  cent. 

The  whole  amount  of  duties  collected,  amounts  to  209,000,000  firancst 
to  wit: 

•  Marseilles— Grains,  1,690,139  metrical  quintals ;  other  goods,  2,455,816  f.  nett  gain, 
t  Hane      —      «'  15,479  "  "  2,014;i09  f.       «* 

VOL.  un. — ^No.  I.  3 
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Doftiet  on  imports,. ••  •  •• •  •     144)000,000  firanot, or  60  par  cenL 

^      on  exportfy  naTigation,  4^0.,         7,000,000  franca,  or   3      ** 
Com nmpUon  tax  on  laltf, 58,000,000  irancs,  or  38      ^ 

100      •* 

Tk»  increase  is  almost  8,000,000  francs,  and  lies  in  the  import  duties, 
almost  entirelj  on  the  grains. 

Colonial  and  foreign  sugars,  cotton,  oliire  oil,  spun  flax  and  hemp,  metal 
casts,  iron  and  lead,  nave  also  contributed  to  increase  the  receipts. 

The  goods  on  which  the  receipt  of  duties  have  decreased,  are  prind^ 
pally  coffee,  wools,  pit  ooal,  flax  and  hemp  stuffi,  cattle,  deaginoos  fruits, 
and  tallow. 

The  consumption  tax  on  salts  has  produced  1,000,000  francs  less  than 
in  1842.     The  duties  on  exports,  navigation,  dec.,  hare  varied  but  little. 

The  c<^lections  received  at  the  principal  custom-houses,  are  in  the  IbU 
lowing  proportions  :-— 

Marseilles, #•     87,000,000  francs,  or  18  percent. 

Havre, 36,000,000     «•       **  13      ** 

Paris,  (goods  stored  here) 18,000,000     <«       <«    g      « 

Bordeaux, 15,000,000     *•       ««    7      ** 

Nantz, 13,000,000     «       •»    6      *• 

Dunkirlc, 8,000,000     «<       m    4      m 

Rouen, 6,000,000     «       "    8      •* 

Other  custom-houses,. 87,000,000     **       «*  42      «* 

309,000,000     «*      <«100      <* 

AnvAifcs  OF  NAViOATioif. — ^When,  in  fine,  we  review  the  advance  of 
navigation,  considered  with  respect  to  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels, 
we  i^all  see  on  reference  to  tables, 

1st.  That  maritime  navigation  has,  in  1843,  emplojed  (as  well  for  im- 
ports as  exports)  27,996  vessels,*  measuring  altogether  8,347,000'  tons ; 
that  is,  872  vessels,  and  108,000  tons  more  than  in  1843. 

3d.  That  this  navigation  has  been  shared  between  the  French  marina 
and  the  foreign  marine  in  the  following  proportions  :— 

Number  of  Venela.  Tonnage. 

French  Vessels,         11,431,  or  41  per  cent.     1,305,000,  or  38  per  cent. 
Foreign  Vessels,        16,655,  "^  59     <<  3,043,000,  or  62     «« 

3d.  That  the  advance  in  navigation  has  finrored  the  French  marine  the 
most,  which  has  increased  in  1843,  6  percent  more  than  in  the  preceding 
year,  on  the  whole  number  of  vessels,  and  on  tonnage ;  whilst  the  fi>reigB 
marine  has  decreased  3  per  cent  as  to  the  number  dT  vessels,  but  still  in- 
creased with  regard  to  tonnage,  3  per  cent. 

4th.  That  the  sailing  vessels  have  been  33,307  in  number,  measuring 
2,599,000  tons;  and  the  steam  vessels  5,689  in  number,  and  capable  m* 
containing  648,000  tons. 

5th.  That  in  the  navigation  bj  steam,  the  French  vessels  have  num- 
bered 1,583,  and  measured  308,000  tons ;  and  the  foreign  marine,  4,106 
vessels,  and  440,000  tons;  that  is,  78  vessels  and  10,000  tons  more  of  the 
first  than  in  1843,  and  431  vessels  and  47,000  tons  more  of  the  second. 

*  The  number  of  voriffet  m»de  by  icmoU  in  mtiitime  nsvfgitioo,  is  27,996;  this 
does  not  indude  the  veMi  in  dM  Emi. 
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We  annex  from  the  official  report,  tabular  statements  of  tbe  Frencliex. 
port  and  import  trade  with  tke  United  States,  Mexico  and  Texas,  as  fol- 
lows:— 


ExfOBTS  TBXM  f^BAMCB  TO  TBI  VmXED  SXAIIS. 


IfftinetofarliclM. 


l^fpooda,... 
W<XMieii0,^... 


.Ailog. 


Cotton  jfoods, 

Colored  ailka, 

Rabbit,  bare,  and  beaver  fun,... 

Manufactured  afcias,. 

Ground  and  unground  Mad- 
der,  

Mercery,  or  made-up  silk, 

Mines, Jitree 

Crockery,  glass-ware^  and  crys- 
tals,  value 

Cambric,  lawn,  and  lace, 

Cteneral  utensils, 

Straw  carpeting,  and  straw  in 
bundles, » kilog. 

Brandy, litres 

Ftaz  ii  hemp  goods,  etc.,. .  kilog. 

MUUnery  goods, value 

Otive  oil, Jdlog 

Perfumery, 

Fasteboard,  paper,  books,  etc^. 

Clock  and  watcJi  machinery, 
Ic^c, value 

BoucoQ, kilog. 

Cream  of  tartar,. 

Tible  fruits, 

veruegn8,M ••..........»• 

FbosfAorieadd,. ^ 

Manufactured  oork...... 

SoapSyM • • 

Difoent  articles  of  Parisian  in- 
dustry,  

Wrought  metals,. 

Prepared  skins, 

Toys  and  playthings, 

nazseed, 

Liquors,. litres 

Prepared  medicines, Jcilog. 

Pore  gums, 

Felt,  silk,  and  other  hats,. value 

Capsules  for  priming, kilog. 

Cloves, 

Furniture, value 

Yolotile  dls, kilog. 

"Wools, 

Gold,  ^ver-ware,  and  jeweky, , 

Sulphur, „ 

Claasical  instruments, value 

Unprepared  peltries,. 

Other  articles,. 


Total,.. 


CrfffMTSl  OlMMfllTtf. 

^feMLemmmm. 

Fbr.  Goods 

exp*diol843. 

For.GoDdseip'diniaH 

Qm»%. 

ValMt, 

QaiaN«tCy. 

VfOm. 

428,906 

f.  49,878,351 

978,4@ 

f.  39,446390 

581,759 

10,650.165 

559,807 

9,833.780 

313.314 

4,158,948 

165,653 

9,954.990 

81,435 

8.080,375 

490 

46,5S0 

71,401 

3,856,040 

1,950 

50,600 

65,394 

3,4^,016 

65,331 

9,486380 

3,050,787 

3,050,787 

9,050,787 

9,050.7§T 

341,639 

8.044,403 

939,099 

1310.136 

5,484,787 

3,017,473 

5,445,563 

1,989,686 

1,395,174 

•...«• 

1313353 

1,347^48 

1,197,851 

999,160 

731,560 

35.948 

940,114 

1,704 

57,760 

1,343,607 

941,988 

1,349,399 

940,179 

50,990 

814,889 

34,469 

489.008 

....*• 

790,834 

, 

753.061 

431,394 

716,300 

5,714 

9,714 

95.804 

670,638 

95,779 

670^458 

173,750 

653,439 

159,584 

576,601 

593,630 

....•• 

41.439 

190,3ii 

380,639 

706 

1,413 

310,984 

869,999 

199,197 

336,095 

539,488 

351,091 

936,891 

300330 

173,481 

346,969 

173,481 

346363 

6,338 

811,900 

6,938 

811300 

85,593 

956,776 

94,541 

73.638 

398,913 

939.347 

398,913 

339347 

34,010 

915,580 

94,010 

315380 

86.643 

913,949 

85373 

3083^ 

37.105 

900,615 

39.693 

180,736 

37.843 

190,051 

36,398 

183,710 

344,996 

183,747 

, 

•••>.• 

59,376 

178.198 

51,914 

153.643 

33,835 

177.155 

93308 

176385 

139,851 

170,945 

8,538 

1,107 

, 

150.410 



150,410 

34,580 

147.480 

94,580 

147,480 

30,680 

138.060 

*..••• 

.....a 

198.370 

.....a 

119,160 

U30 

193.000 

591 

59400 

30,703 

199319 

..a. a* 

189 

107.835 

i^ 

69,997 

588,067 

107.031 

588,067 

107,031 

103,803 

...... 

103,170 

101,036 

«...•• 

38.199 

9.539,768 

1,953,488 

•....a 
•••••• 

£96,639,059 

.....a 

£65307304 
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Impobts  fbom  TBI  Uhited  States  mro  Frarcs. 


of  Aitidet. 


Cottonwool, 

Tobacco, in  leaves,.... 
Raw  tallow  and  lard,.. 

Rioe, 

Rawskinsr* * 


...Julog. 


Thin  oak  planks, pieces 

Lead  ore, « kilpg. 

Unprepared  whalebone,. 

Qye-wood,.. 

Manufactured  tobacco, 

Muscat, « 

Raw  beeswax, 

Salted  beef,. 

GoM  sands,. ^ 

Cocoa, 

Coffee,.. 

Ihire  copper, 

Pearl  barley, .gram. 

Spermacetir- .kilog. 

fipellB, ...^ 

C^ins,  ^flour,) 

Rosin,  (dried  pitchy 

Porcelain, • 

Vanilla, 

Tea, 

Indigo, 

Exotic  rosin,  (copal  rosin,) 

Hops,.. 

fHimiture  woods, 

Allspice,.. 

Other  articles,. 


Total,.. 


I  Names  of  articles. 

Silk  goods, Jdlog. 

Cotton  goods, 

WooUenSr. 

Piper,  books,  and  engravings,.. 
Crockery,  glass-ware,  and  crys- 
tals,  value 

Wines,. litres 

Mercery,  or  made-up  silk,  .kilog. 

Arms, ^ 

Wrought  metals,. 

pBifumery,.... •• 

Iron  and  steel, 

Flax  and  hemp  goods, 

Gold  and  silver  ware,  jewehy,. 

Cotton,  (spun,) 

Brandy  and  liquon, litres 

Other  articles,.. 


Total....... 


OcraRAL  OoMinDacB. 
For.  Goods  unp'd  in  1843. 

SpcoiALOomtnoB. 

QuaiOihf. 

Fo/ue. 

Quantitv, 

YaUu. 

65,942.990  f.  118,697,383 

56,134,509  f.  101,042,116 

16,128,145 

37.094,734 

12,623.540 

29,034,142 

7,852,694 

4.043.982 

5,713,597 

3.142,478 

6,851,432 

2,503,730 

6,343,433 

2.300,639 

1,530,182 

1,869,434 

1,334,610 

1,544,.307 

2,821,175 

1,692.705 

2,341,454 

1,404.879 

4,497,340 

1,465.339 

3,961,830 

14278,604 

24221,665 

399.749 

2,174,525 

978,536 

217,117 

759,909 

142.308 

498,078 

1,578,311 

315.663 

467,200 

93,439 

47,199 

302,074 

1,130 

7,233 

691,207 

248.834 

562,627 

202,545 

118,781 

237,889 

124,780 

249,848 

328,736 

230,115 

16,383 

11,468 

7,021 

228,630 

7,621 

228,630 

229,930 

206,937 

101,561 

91,405 

537,990 

202.292 

26,087 

22,174 

95,513 

191,026 

91,552 

183,104 

9,500 

190,000 

8.718 

174,360 

109,135 

179.133 

93,087 

149,178 

179,082 

179,082 

145.131 

145,131 

493,697 

172,711 

111,151 

38,820 

1,611,926 

161.193 

1,883,373 

188,337 

29,334 

154.614 

11,893 

60.399 

600 

150,000 

296 

74,000 

23,959 

143,754 

271 

1,626 

8,866 

141,888 

596 

9,536 

50,480 

121,152 

47,143 

113,143 

95,379 

119,222 

36,936 

46,170 

205,641 

974^72 

248,779 

76,895 

68,035 

95,249 

37,025 

51,835 

1,431,990 

816,434 

f.  174,627,684 

f.1444259,471 

!  FBOM  PrAUCE  TO  MZZICO. 

Gbrbeal  Comkkrcs. 

SrsoiALCoiafBmoB. 

Fr.  and  foreign  nxxls 
exported  during  1843. 
QjutaoitUy.           VaUte, 

FVench  goods  exported 
during  year  1843. 

24,963 

f.  3,001,830 

f.  2,027,540 

77,961 

1,5754»1 

60,478 

1,113,833 

46,337 

1,122,531 

44,637 

1,074,941 

198,215 

713,105 

197,607 

710,078 

. 

703,748 

.•...• 

671.833 

600,570 

689.400 

597,311 

684.140 

78,894 

654,874 

74,711 

570.883 

31,499 

393,786 

4.360 

50,886 

80,856 

278,233 

78,683 

275.471 

29,431 

206,017 

29.431 

206,017 

687,462 

192,943 

5,967 

5,130 

9,176 

184.618 

4,721 

103,454 

61 

1674204 

55 

133;408 

26,405 

164.507 

3,108 

37,143 

117,068 

160.353 

116,050 

159,049 

1,735,869 

1,465,969 

£11,944,267 

f.9,294.774 
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Nmmi  of  trticlei. 


biiORTS  urso  Francb  feoh  Mmoou 

GbHBIUL  COMMBftO*. 

For.  ^oocU  imp'd  in  1843. 


Quantity. 

93,957 

885,231 

4,319 


Cochineal,. kilog, 

Pure  ooppeTi 

Vanillm, 

Dye-woods, 3,244,460 

Raw  akiiw, 214,437 

Sareaparilla  root,. 26,893 

Jalap  root, 16,533 

Coffee, 36,909 

Other  articles, 


Total,.. 


f:  1,921,907 

Exports  from  Fhahcb  to  Texas. 


General  utensils, value 

Wines,  litres 

Brandy  and  liquors^ 

Refined  sugar, kilog. 

Othar  articles,.. 

Total, 


25,630 
7,540 
4,379 


f.  73,564 

Imports  into  Frahcr  from  Texas. 

Cotton  wool, lulog.        35.484  f.  65,871 

Raw  skins,. 10,394  11,404 

Other  articles, 9,279 

Total, ., ....U 


Bpbcial  CoMMsaca. 

For.  gfiodf  coniumed  in  *43. 

Value.            Quantiiy.  ValuB. 

2,818,710   98,854  f.  2,905,698 

1,770,462   339,057  678,114 

1,079,750         2,321  580,250 

648,892  3.763,845  752,769 

361,134      133,288  215,066 

80,679        22,550  67,650 

52,906         5,064  16,206 

31.373         5,179  4,402 

78,001           57,141 

Z!l  f.  5,337,229 

f.  19,150         25,630  f.  19,150 

12,053            7,546  12,053 

&,006           4,397  8,006 

5,255            5,2tf 

29,100            18,587 

Z'Z  63,051 

35  t63 

10,394  11,404 
1,779 

f.  77,554          Z'.Z  £13;M6 


Art.  III.— commerce  WITH  SPAIN. 

The  prohibitory  sjstem  of  Spain  excludes  almost  all  the  staple  articles 
of  the  United  States,  so  that  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries^  at 
Cadiz,  is  reduced  to  the  import  of  a  few  cargoes  of  staves,  and  export  of 
Bait ;  for  which  latter  article  vessels  generally  arrive  there  in  ballast^ 
after  delivering  their  outward  cargoes  at  the  ports  of  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  ^.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  staves  are  usually  sent  from 
Cadiz  to  Malaga,  to  pay,  in  part,  for  dried  fruit  required  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  year  1843^,  four  American  vessels,  from  New  Orleans, 
with  1,583  hogsheads  of  tobacco  for  the  Spanish  government,  touched  at 
Cadiz  for  orders,  and  proceeded  to  Gibraltar  to  land  their  cargoes ;  the 
contracters  preferring  this  cautious  mode  of  obtaining  payment  at  that 
place,  according  to  the  delivery  of  the  articles.* 

Sale,  afl  elaborated  at  Cadiz,  requires  but  little  skill.  The  salt  ponds 
formed  on  the  low  land  round  the  bay,  are  flooded  with  a  few  inches  of 
sea- water,  at  the  height  of  spring  tides,  in  the  months  of  June  and  Juhr, 
and  the  action  of  the  sun,  by  evaporation,  soon  creates  a  crust  of  salt, 
which  is  raked  off,  and  placed  on  the  neighboring  banks  to  drain,  where 
it  remains  in  heaps  and  exposed  to  the  weather  till  exported,  for  its  low 
price  will  not  aflbrd  the  cost  of  a  covering.  The  loss  is  consequently 
great,  averaging  one-sixth  part.  The  salt  produced  by  the  strongest  sun, 
and  eastern  winds,  at  midsummer,  is  the  coarsest,  whitest,  and  most  sult- 

•  Letter  of  Alexander  Burton,  Esq.,  United  States  Consul  at  Cadis, 
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able  for  the  tfnited  SUUei  and  the  north  of  Europe ;  but  the  fmall  grain 
is  preferred  fer  the  fisheries  of  New  Foundland.  For  five  years,  ending 
in  1839,  the  exports  ayerafed  each  year  5^,250  lasts,  or  1,818,000 
bushels,  of  which  854,000  bushels  were  shipped  for  I  Jew  Foundiand, 
870,000  bushels  fer  the  United  States,  and  1,096,000  bushels  for  the  Bal. 
tic  and  elsewhere*  From  1839  to  1648,  inclusive,  the  exportation  of  salt, 
firom  Cadiz  to  foreign  countries,  has  increased  60  per  cent,  beyond  the 
amount  stated,  and  m  proportion  fer  the  destinations  mentioned.  The 
present  year's  supply  is  about  42,000  lasts,  or  3,024,000  bushels.  The 
price  of  salt  is  not  fixed  by  the  Spanish  government,  but  depends  upon  the 
quantity  on  hand,  and  the  demand  at  the  time,  and  ranges  from  about  four 
oents  per  bushel  for  new  salt,  in  the  summer,  to  five  cents  for  the  old,  the 
feUowing  sprinff — averaging,  the  rear  through,  about  four  and  a  half  cents 
per  bushel,  delivered  alongside  of  vessels,  where  crews  measure  it  at  the 
time  of  loading.  Foreign  vessels  arriving  at  Cadiz,  in  ballast,  and  takiitf 
salt,  are  exempt  from  tonnage  duty  of  five  cents  per  ton,  which  those  with 
cargoes  pay.  The  other  charges,  fer  pilotage,  anchorage,  liffht-house, 
and  health  office,  in  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons,  amount  to  about  950. 
Discharging  of  ballast  costs  about  25  cents  per  ton.  Vessels  without  bills 
of  health  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  955. 

Salt  can  be  sold  only  wholesale  by  individuals,  and  solely  fer  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  countries.  In  the  months  of  September,  October,  November 
and  December,  1842,  the  exports  of  salt,  from  Cadiz  to  the  United  States* 
was  185,684  bushels.  The  price  of  salt,  at  that  time,  was  five  cents  per 
bushel ;  and  from  June  to  August,  of  1843,  the  number  of  bushels  ex- 
ported  to  the  United  States  was  459,144 — ^ranging  from  four  and  a  half 
to  four  and  three-quarter  cents  per  bushel.  The  retail  of  salt  throughout 
the  Spanish  colonies  is  a  monopoly  of  the  government,  and  is  at  present 
fiumed  out.  The  fixed  price  of  sale  fer  this  article  for  consumption 
in  Spain  diflfers  according  to  the  distance  firom  sea.  In  Andulusia,  it  is 
equal  to  $2  75  per  hundred  pounds  weight. 

Exchange. — Between  Cadiz  and  the  United  States  there  is  no  regular 
exchange.  Bills  on  the  United  States  are  rarely  negotiated  at  Cadiz ; 
and  in  the  few  instances  known  to  our  consul  at  Cadiz,  the  rate  has  been 
at  about  the  average  of  8  per  cent  loss  to  the  bill.  Payments  for  exports 
of  Spanish  produce,  when  not  made  in  cash,  as  customary,  are  generally 
by  bills  on  England.  The  rate  of  exchange,  in  1843,  averaged  fifty  pence 
sterling  per  Spanish  or  American  dollar.  This  rate,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  exchange  in  the  United  States  on  England,  of  8  per  cent  pre. 
mium,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  cents  per  pound  sterling,  gives  the 
average  of  one  hundred  cents  of  the  United  States  for  a  Spanish  dollar. 

Cadiz  batbs  of  wages. — Ship-carpenters,  caulkers,  coopers,  plumbers, 
sailmakers,  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  blockmakers,  cutlers  and  armorers, 
75  to  90  cents  per  day ;  shoemakers,  tailors,  glaziers  and  weavers,  40  to 
50  cents  per  day ;  house-carpenters,  painters,  bookbinders,  plasterers  and 
masons,  50  to  70  cents  per  day ;  tanners,  curriers,  hatters  and  printers, 
60  to  70  cents  per  day.  All  the  above  persons  subsist  themselves.  Vine- 
dressers, gardeners,  mason's  laborers,  stone-hewers  and  sawyers,  30  to  40 
cents  per  day ;  field-laborers,  20  to  80  cents  per  day ;  laborers  on  board 
of  vessels,  75  cents  per  day.  Men  house  servants,  93  to  98  per  month ; 
women  do.,  92  to  95  per  month,  and  maintained ;  seamen,  910  to  912 
per  month. 
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The  produee  and  nuumfiu^res  of  Spam  are,  hj  the  present  tariff  of 
tliat  country,  exempt  from  export  duty,  save  a  yeiy  few  artides  of  no  con« 
•equence,  except  the  following : — Old  bronze,  in  belli,  cannon,  dec,  pays 
75  cents  per  quintal,  in  Spanish  vessels,  and  one-third  more  under  foreign 
flan ;  mineral  of  copper,  or  mixed  with  iron,  20  cents  per  quintal ;  alco- 
hol 20  cents  per  quintal ;  lead,  20  cents  per  quintal ;  arkwood,  in  sheets^ 
80  cents  per  quintal ;  wool,  of  rabbits  and  hares,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Staves  were  the  only  asticle  imported  from  the  United  States,  and 
landed  at  Cadiz,  for  the  year  ending  with  August,  1843,  and  estimated  at 
<I66,000.  The  duty  payable  thereon,  by  the  tariff  of  November,  1841,  is, 
mider  the  Spanish  fla^y  U  P^^  <^^^U  on  1,000  staves,  valued  at  950,  and 
two-thirds  additional  as  a  consumption  duty.  Under  foreign  flags,  there 
is  an  increase  of  one-fourth  of  these  sums.  The  products  and  manufiic- 
tores  of  Spain  are  subject  to  the  royal  duty,  called  '^alcabula,"  which  is 
four  per  cent  on  their  value,  whether  in  a  crude  state,  or  partially,  or 
completely  manufocutured ;  and  this  duty  is  payable  as  often  as  the  article 
is  sold,  and  transferred ;  consequently,  sales  are  frequently  kept  private, 
to  avoid  the  tax.  Other  additional  and  low  duties,  under  various  names, 
but  about  equal  to  four  per  cent,  are  also  assessed  on  articles  required 
for  consumption,  as  wine,  vinegar,  oil,  candles,  and  fresh  meats  of  all 
kinds.  Wheat,  Indian  corn,  bs^ey,  beans,  dec.,  pay  a  fixed  duty  of  two 
cents,  nearly,  per  hundred  pounds  weight.  In  general,  the  taxes  on  pro* 
duce  and  manufactures,  in  Spain,  under  various  names,  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  the  value  of  the  former  tithes,  now  abolished  under  that  name, 
tboogh  a  contribution  is  assessed  for  the  support  of  public  worship  and  the 
clei^. 

Insurance  on  American  vessels  and  cargoes  is,  in  general,  effected  in 
the  United  States,  and  veir  rarely  in  Spain.  Insurance  for  Spanish  ac- 
count is  usually  made  in  England,  France,  or  the  United  States.  The 
Sremium  of  insurance  at  Ca^  by  Spanish  vessels,  to  or  from  that  port, 
I  as  follows : — To  South  American  ports,  on  the  Atlantic,  11  per  cent, 
and  to  ports  on  the  Pacific,  3  to  3^  per  cent ;  India  and  China,  4  to  4^ 
per  cent;  Cuba,  2  to  2|  per  cent;  Gulf  of  Mexico,  21  to  81  per  cent; 
England  and  France,  2  per  cent ;  North  of  Europe  and  the  Baltic,  21  to 
31  per  cent ;  Constantinople  and  Black  sea,  41  to  5  per  cent ;  and  from 
Cadiz  to  the  United  States,  1|  per  cent. 

Freight  on  wine,  from  Cadiz  to  the  United  States,  is  about  $8,  and  5 
per  cent  primage  per  tun  of  two  pipes,  and  in  that  proportion  for  an  equal 
bulk  of  other  merchandise.  Salt  is  generally  shipped  on  the  vessel's  ac- 
count,  and  not  on  freight.  American  vessels,  after  delivering  their  out- 
ward  cargoes  of  cotton,  dec.,  at  northern  European  ports,  go  to  Cadiz  in 
ballast,  to  load  salt  for  owners'  account,  and  any  gain  thereon  is  consider- 
ed  as  the  fireight.  The  conmiission  is  generally  3  per  cent  on  purchase 
and  shipment  of  salt.  On  other  merchandiM,  21  per  cent,  and  1  to  1  per 
cent  brokerage.  The  commission  at  Cadiz  on  sales  of  imports,  is  21  per 
cent,  and  brokerage  1  to  1  per  cent. 

The  following  table,  derived  fit>m  the  report  of  George  Read,  Esq., 
United  States  Consul  at  Malaga,  Spain,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  March  3,  1843,  shows  the  principal  articles 
of  export  from  Malaga  to  the  United  States,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  of  the  same,  at  the  port  of  Malaga. 
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Flucts. 

Eipifit  to  U.  StatM.  ^Whol6ta]e.  .    RttaH. 

Malaea  wine,  sweet  and  dry,  (Sp.  white,)...     14  a  16  cents  per  gall.  5  cents  per  bottle.- 

BuncS  Muscatel  raisins,  in  Soxes, 3|  cents  per  Ibl  2  cents  per  Ik 

BbomTaisins,  in  boxes ^centsperlb.  1  6-10  cts.  per  lb. 

**     or  son  raisins,  in  casksy.^ 1  5-6  cents  per  lb.  ]ia3cta.perlK 

Qffapea,  green,  in  kegs  and  jars, »..    S'cents  per  Ibi '  2  a  3  cts.  perlbi 

Lemons, ...«.., $1  50  a  |^  per  AC.  2  to  20  lemons  for 

1  cent 

Sof%  shelled  almonds,.. Scentaperlb.  Notused. 

Jbrdan  almond^  Celled,  in  bbxes, 2 1  ^  a  24  cents  per  lb.  25  cts.  per  lb. 

Figs, .in  dmmi  and  boxes, «.....*. 2}  a  3^  eents  perlb.  IJ  a2  ets.  per  Uk- 

Olive  oil, in  casks, ^ ,...    62  a  7U  cts.  per  galL  7U  a80  ct8.p.gtL 

Safiiron,  from  Murcia, 9?  a  9^0  per  lb.  60  cts.  per  oz. 

Soap,  Castile, 7}  a  8  cents  per  IE  8  a9  cts.  per  lb. 

Lead,  in  pigs, > 3}  cents  per  lb.  5  ets.  per  lb.* 

MatB,.door, ^    3U  cents  each.  36  a  40tts.eaeiL 

Matting,  from  Alicante, (3  50  a  ^  per  bale  15  a  20- c  per  yd. 

of  48  yards. 

Tlie  rates  of  insurance  on  exports  to  the  United  States,  from  Malaga, 
varies^  from  l^to  2  per  cent.  The  freight  is  #5  a  #6  per  ton,  of  8  quarter 
casks,  or  80  boxes,  6ic,  Malaga  business  is  not  done  on  a  conmiission^ 
Produce  '^  put  on  board"  at  a  *'  value,"  all  charges  included,  and  the  profit 
may  be  2  or  10  per  cent.  Produce  is  paid  for  in  cash,  as  it  comes  fr<!Htt 
the  country. 

We  subjoin  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Read,  appended  to  the  above  table  of 
exports  and  prices,  as  follows : — 

The  commercial  busineas  of  Malaga,  in  ita  customs,  is  one  pecnUav  to  itseU^ 
and  diflferioff  much  in  its  usages  from  that  of  ^e  United  States ;  consequently^ 
the  annesnd  table  would  present  many  anomalies,  if  unaccompanied  by  explana- 
tions. 

In  the  United  States,  the  dealer  in  home  produce,  is  generally  what  may  be 
termed  a  factor^  who  sells  an  article  on  commission  for  me  account  of  the  pro^ 
ducer,  or  else  he  Is  a  speculator  on  the  variations  of  the  market  Such  Is  the 
flour  dealef,  who  receives  the  article  reguluiy  made  up  and  packed  rcfady  for 
expiration. 

It  is  difB^nt  in  Malaga.  Take  foi  instance  wines ;  the  skipper  may  himself 
be  either  a  grower^  or  may  advance  money  to  the  grower  for  the  expenses  of 
cultivation,  and  deduct  these  advances,  with  interest,  from  the  yield  ol  the  vin- 
tage, when  delivered  by  the'  grower  into  his  stores.  Then  he  becomes  a  manu- 
&cturer  of  wines,  which  he  may  sell  to  others,  or  himself  becomes  a  skipper  to 
foreign  or  home  markets,  either  on  bis  own  or  on  others'  account.  In  this  last 
character  of  merchant,  he  must  have*  his  casks  made,  and  gives  the  cooper  staves, 
hoops,  and  cash  for  labor,  taking  the  empty  casks  in  payment.  These  staves 
and  hoops  he  may  have  imported  as  part  retum^for  wines,  or  taken  in  exchange 
for  them  from  his  stores.  As  skipper,  he  invoices  his  adventure  at  what  is  called 
the  market  value,  or  sHipping  price,  on  board,  all  charges  included,  and  com* 
prising  the  shipping  mercbant's  profit. 

Looking  at  tne  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  the  columns,  the  value  is  that  of 
the  wine  m  store,  as  current  in  the  market  and  ready  for  shipment  or  consump- 
ti(m — say  12  to  14  reals  vellon  per  arrobe  of  4  24^100  gaflons,  or  equal  to  a  medium 
of  about  15  cents  per  gallon;  31  gallons  to  the  quarter  cask  give  $4  66  for  the 
wine,  which  with  $2  10  for  cask  and  shipping  expenses,  leave  about  80  cents  on 
the  quarter  cask  (value  $7  50  per  invoice)  as  remuneration  for  outlay,  and  i»> 
terest  of  capital,  store-rent,  commissions,  &c.  The  same  individual  is  sometimes 
the  retai  er  also,  and  will  sell  a  measure  for  6  cents,  equal  to  the  contents  of  a 
bhick  bottle. 

In  raisins,  the  wholesale  price  above,  necessarily  comprises  the  package  or 
box  in  which  they  must  always  be  packed,  (if  Muscatels,)  and  brought  from  the 
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▼inerttrd ;  of  cmnrse,  enhaneiiig  the  price.  Tboee  reteOed  bf  tlie  pound  aie  not 
vsnally  of  the  better  qualites ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  fimit  be  retailed  at  a  priee, 
together,  with  the  empty  package  ^which  may  serve  again)  at  anv  thing  about 
the  wlioleeale  price  of  good  fruit,  it  is  quite  as  much  as  is  sought  for. 

Of  grapes,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  wholesale  price  is  \&ee  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  retail,  which  ceitainly  would  appear  to  be  an  anomaly.  The 
explanation  h  this ;  the  grape  of  export  is  the  only  one  disposed  of  bv  wholesale ; 
it  18-  considered  inferior  to  all  others  used  for  daily  consumption ;  tne  wholesale 
price  above,  consequently  includes  i^  the  eoet  of  preparation  and  packing  for 
shipment :  but  as  it  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  preserved  over  a  few  days  aftnr 
being  pulled^  it  is  worth  for  thaX  leason,  when  tresh,  sometimes  quadruple  any 
ether  grape  that  will  not  keep;,  of  which  the  c(msumption  is  very  pest  as  food, 
d  ancSher  light,  hoover,  this  grape,  as  it  keeps  so  long,  is  sometimes  hung  up 
in  bunches  to  the  rafters  of  the  houses  in  the  vineyard  men  until  Christmas,  when 
ft  is  retailed  at  the  market  at  about  6  cents  per  pound. 

Figs  must  always  be  put  up  and  pressed  when  newly  dried ;  they  have  varied 
during  the  year  but  very  little ;  they  are  not  consumed  at  that  time,  nor  indeed 
aie  raisins,  not  being-  considered  wholesome  until  they  have  undergone  a  fer- 
mentation after  the  leaf  of  the  tree  falls.  The  same  with  raisins,  and  when  any 
decay  takes  place,  it  is  about  the  time  the  leaves  fail  from  the  vine,  or  when  the 
sap  rises  a«un  m  the  spring.  The  dried  fruit  is  eaten  when  (here  is  none  green, 
aiid  vegetahles  are  scarce.  The  common  people  live  for  very  little,  with  the  abun- 
dance of  fruit  of  the  country; 

i  lb.  of  raiflios  or  figs> •.....*. ^ ..^<..        i  cenU 

lib.  of  bifead^ ll    " 

Fried  fish; l|    •* 

makeaveiywholssonM  breakfast  for  a  carpenter,  at „... ^,^,      3i    " 

This  class  of  people  drink  water,  and  very  little  wine. 

The  internal  taxes  and  imposts  are  generally  &rmed  out  to  contractors,  who 
take  upon  themselves  the  collection  of  that  part  of  the  revenue.  Home  produce 
pay^  nothing  when  exported ;  but  as  all  kiuds  for  this  purpose  must  come  within 
the  city,  it  was  usual  for  the  mercantile  community  to  give  bonds  to  export  what 
they  introduce  into  the  town,  and  to  pay  the  ^te  dues  {derechos  de  cmtsumo) 
on  what  fell  short  in  their  exports.  To  ascertain  this  di£ference,  accounts  were 
kept  with  each  merchant,  charging  him  with  aU  thait  came  through  the  gates  in  hie 
name,  and  crediting  his  permits  of  export  As  this,  however,  is  a  country  wheie 
the  evasion  of  revenue  and  contrabana  practices  of  every  shade  and  color,  kind, 
and  description,  are  universally  prevalent,  it  was  arranged  between  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  contractors  to  fix  a  modicum- duty  on  every  thing  that  came 
throuffh  the  gates,  and  thus  do  away  with  an  extensive  establishment  of  account- 
ability,  and  a  heavy  corps  of  guards. on  one  side,  and  their  vexatious  interference 
on  the  other,  besides  the  annoyances  of  liquidations,  &c.  &c.  These  internal 
taxes  were  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing,  so  as  really  not  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration against  the  consumer,  while  the  aggregate  remained  important  to  the 
contractor.-  All  the  fruits  enter  in  small  parcels  from  the  country  at  a  time,  and 
the  amount  to  be  paid  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  sought  to  be  evaded,  while  the  ar- 
rangement was  aoopted  on  a  principle  which  prevented  the  demoralizing  efiects 
of  the  eternal  hankering  afler  smuggling  and  defraudation.  An  example  or  two 
will  show  the  operation  of  the  modicum  duty.  Wines  formerly  paid  20  cents  the 
arrobe  of  4i  gaUons,  or  nearly  6  cents  a  gallon.  By  the  arrangement,  all  the  new 
must,  when  it  enters  the  city,  pay  4  maravedis,  or  i  cent  the  arrobe,  or  2-17  of 
a  cent  the  gallon.  Olive  oil  paid  35-  cents  the  arrobe,  of  d|  gi^lons,  and  by  the 
arrangement  8  maravedis  the  arrobe,  or  7-20  of  a  cent  per  gallon.  Raisins,  grapes, 
almonds,  about  i  of  a  cent  per  arrobe  of  26  lbs.  7  oz.  Oranges  and  lemons  on 
the  same  scale ;  an  amount  so  insiOTiificant  as  to  be  no  account  to  the  consumer. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  soap.  Barilla  never  paid  gate  dues,  while  the  modi- 
cum on  oil  does  not  increase  the  price  of  soap  more  than  3  cents  per  100  pounds 
to  the  consumer. 
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48  Ckmmer(»ofih»Gti^^Nm»York. 

There  is  no  regular  courae  of  excbwige  between  Malaga  and  the  United 
States ;  and  the  great  diffioultj  b  to  piiM^e  fiinds  in  Mali^  without  1om» 
through  indirect  channels.  Spain,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  consumes 
no  produce  of  the  United  States,  except  staves,  a  little  cotton  and  tobacco, 
most  of  which  is  smuggled  through  Gibraltar. 

Mercantile  clerks,  at  Malaga,  receive  #20  per  month,  on  an  average ; 
storemen,  with  constant  employment,  40  to  50  cents  per  day ;  day  la* 
borers,  in  Mrarehouses,  35  to  40  cents  per  day ;  women,  picking  fruits,  20 
cents  per  day. 

The  exports  from  Catalonia,  part  of  Turragonia,  are  principally  red 
wine,  which  is  worth  there  about  #7  per  cask.  All  goods  brought  from 
the  United  States  in  Spanish  bottoms,  pay  less  duty  considerably ;  and 
this  is  the  reason  of  American  vessels  being  prejudiced  in  bringing  their 
own  produce. 


Art.  IV. -commerce  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

An  inquiry  into  the  early  history  of  New  York  will  show  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  commercial  interests ;  and  that,  in  this  respect,  it  differed  mate- 
rially from  the  New  England,  and  other  colonies,  where  the  first  settlers 
sought  a  refuge  from  religious  and  political  persecution.  The  island  (tf 
Manhattan,  and  its  vicinity,  were  occupied  by  a  commercial  company, 
with  a  view  to  trade ;  and  the  subsequent  growth  and  prosperity  of  this 
city  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  commmerce,  aided  oy  those 
branches  of  industry  which  her  &vorable  position  for  trade  have  attracted 
hither. 

The  fur  trade,  with  the  Indians,  was  the  principal  object  and  employ* 
ment  of  the  Dutch,  who  came  to  this  contment  during  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and,  in  163$,  we  find  the  number  of  skins,  returned  to  Holland 
by  the  Fur  Company,  was  14,891  beavers,  and  1,413  otters— of  the  total 
value  of  134,925  guilders. 

The  trade  with  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Curucoa  and  Guyana,  the  West 
Indies  and  Africa,  soon  after  commenced.  From  1673  to  1688,  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  was  the  manufacturing,  or  bolting,  of 
flour  and  meal,  and  the  baking  of  bread ;  for  which  the  city  fi>r  some  time 
had  a  monopoly.  A  petition,  presented  to  the  Common  Council,  in  1692, 
states  that  '^  the  bolting  of  flour  and  baking  of  bread  hath  been,  and  is,  the 
chief  support  of  the  trade  and  traffic  of  this  city,  and  maintenance  of  its 
inhabitants  of  all  degrees.  It  hath,  for  many  years  past,  been  an  ancient 
usage."  At  that  time,  the  flour  made  here,  was  in  the  highest  estimation 
of  any  produced  in  America. 

After  the  English  took  possession  of  the  colony,  the  trade  of  the  city 
rapidly  increased.  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  work  on  America,  published  in 
1757,  says  :  "  The  city  of  New  York  contains  upwards  of  2,000  houses, 
and  above  12,000  inhabitants,  the  descendants  of  Dutch  and  JSnglish.  It 
is  well  and  commodiously  built,  extending  a  mile  in  length,  and  about 
half  that  breadth,  and  has  a  very  good  aspect  from  the  sea ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  properly  fortified.  The  town  has  a  very  flourishing  trade,  and  in 
which  great  profits  are  made.  The  merchants  are  wealthy,  and  the  peo* 
pie,  in  general,  most  comfortably  provided  (or,  and  with  a  moderate  labor. 
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Pmn  the  TMur  1749  to  1750,  232  TMiekhiiiFebMBmiCertd  ib  Aii  poit, 
mmd  286  eJeared  outwutb.  In  these  Teatels,  were  sbim>ecl  6,731  tons  of 
proriiioQg,  ckaeflj  flour,  Mid  a  vast  quantity  of  graijn,  of  which  I  hare  no 
particular  account.  In  the  year  1755,  the  export  of  flaxseed  to  Ireland^ 
aiDoaated  to  12,526  hoffsheadt. 

^  Upon  the  river  Hu&on,  about  150  miles  fW>m  New  York,  is  Albanj, 
a  town  of  not  so  much  note  for  its  number  of  houses  or  inhabitants,  as  for 
the  great  trade  which  is  carried  on  with  the  Indians,  and  indeed,  bj  con* 
mrance  with  the  French,  for  the  use  of  the  same  people.  This  trade 
takes  off*  a  great  quantity  of  coarse  woollen  goods,  also  guns,  hatchets, 
knives,  hoes,  kettles,  povErder  and  shot,  bei|ides  several  other  articles." 

In  1683,  there  were,  belonging  to  the  city,  3  barques,  3  brigantines,  26 
sloops,  and  48  open  boats. 

In  1760,  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  were  £75,931 ;  from  the  Weiet 
Indies,  £07,420 ;  from  South  of  Europe,  £14,927 ;  from  Africa,  £697. 
ToUl,  £188,976  sterling,  or  #839,782. 

CoMrAEisoir  or  Exports  fbom  Nrw  Yoix  with  tbosi  op  thi  wbou  U.  States. 


Teui. 

New  Vork. 

U.  States. 

Years. 

New  York. 

U.  Slates. 

I'm 

•2,535,790 

•96.109,572 

1800, 

#13.978.193 

#94,115.995 

1793, 

2,939370 

33.036,233 

1805, 

23.482.943 

101,536.963 

17M, 

5,442.183 

47.989,479 

1810. 

17.342.330 

61,316,833 

1795, 

10,301.182 

67.064,097 

1816, 

13,946,598 

87,671,569 

1799, 

17,262,729 

70,971,780 

1820 

11,769,511 

69,691,669 

Amoqvt  or  Dums  on  Msiciuisisx  Imtoxtid  nnro  Nbw  Tore. 

1789, #145,330  1 1810, #5.333,696 

1793,. 1,333.903    1816, 10,785,854 

1795. 2.717.361    1880, 6,487,974 

1800, 3,611,588  | 

The  following  table  shows  the  yalue  of  imports  and  exports,  (domestic 
and  foreign,)  into  and  from  the  port  of  New  York,  in  each  jear,  from  1821 
to  1844,  inclusive ;  also,  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  imports  :*- 


Imtoxti 

t  AifD  Exports  op 

Imports  from 

Years. 

for.  ooantries. 

1821, 

#36.02(1,012 

1822, 

33,912453 

1823, 

30,601.455 

1824, 

37.785.147 

1825, 

50.024.973 

1©6, 

34.728,664 

1827. 

41,441332 

1828. 

39.117,016 

1829, 

34.972.493 

1830. 

38,656,064 

1831, 

67,291,727 

1832 

50,995,9^ 

1833, 

56.527,976 

1834. 

72524,390 

1835, 

89,304.108 

1836, 

118,886,194 

1837 

68,374,558   . 

1838. 

77.214,729 

1839, 

97.078.687 

1840, 

56.845.924 

1841, 

75.268,015 

1842, 

52.415.555 

1843,. 

50.036,667 

1844, 

75,749;820 

THX  CiTT  op 

Amoontof 
dot.  on  inp. 
#7.243,542 

9,941,703 

9,022,435 
11,178,139 
15,752.100 
11,525,863 
13,217.695 
13.745.147 
13.052.676 
15.012.5.S3 
20,096.136 
15,070.124 
13.039.181 
10.163.152 
14.468,116 
17.114.305 

9,487,598 
10.494.055 
13,970.332 

7,537.441 
10.993.899 
10,013,122 
11.300,407 
91^7,830 


New  York,  prom 
DoiB.  prod,  and 
nanof.  eip*d. 
#8.102,022 
9,228,631 
11.526.632 
11.652,050 
19.257.749 
10.749.846 
13.301.222 
12.272.078 
10,509,481 
11.814,926 
15,053,571 
11,941,697 
13.941,689 
12.090.142 
20,373.343 
18.877.691 
13,601.110 
15.340,937 
34.673.936 
19.635,336 
33,840315 
17,556.394 
17,835,738 
36,400,860 


1831  TO  1844, 

For*n  nidze. 

exported. 

#4,033.143 

6.177.063 

9,563,064 

10,653.050 

14,774,530 

8,693,383 

11,313,813 

9,863,499 

7.100,119 

5,851,698 

11.089,148 

10.850.903 

10.782.014 

10.105,919 

8,662,412 

9,077,532 

9,933,500 

6341,311 

11,988,787 

10,55^44 

7391.904 

6,533305 

5,604,688 

8327,510 


OfCLTTSTTR. 

Total  ^ 
exports. 
#12,124,64$ 
15,405.694 
21,089.696 
22,309.362 
34.032379 
19,437.999 
34.614.035 
33,135.487 
17.609,600 
17,666,624 
26,142.719 
22,792399 
24.723303 
22.196,061 
29335.755 
97,455323 
33334318 
33,183348 
36.663333 
30.186.470 
90.731,519 
93,090,199 
33,440326 
34,638,440 
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44  CmmmKt  of  lh&  Cit^<^  New  YoHt. 

We  give  below  a  tabular  statement  of  the  amoimt  of  tommge  eirtered 
and  cleared  the  port  of  New  York^  from  foreign  ports,  in  each  year,  firoa 
1821  to  1844^a  period  of  twenty-lbur  years,  distinguishing  the  foreign 
from  the  American : — 

AmOUHT  of  TONVIOB  ENTERED  THE  CiTY  OF  NeW  ToSX  FSOK  ,  AlTD  THE  AMOUNT  CLBABSD 

THE  Poet  of  New  Yosk  foe,  Forbior  PoRTSk. 

Emtbebd.  Clbaesd. 

Yetn.  American.  Foreign.  Total  American.  Foreign.  TotaL 

I\mt.       '      Tom.  Toh*.  Tont.             Tons.  Ton$. 

1821, 155,723    16^^40  171,963  143,741    10,731  154,473 

1822, 203,082    23,707  226,790  158,970    21,253  180,223 

1823, 204,308    22,481  226,789  196,189    21,013  217,202 

1824, 206,080    16,689'  253,769  218,480    15,451  233.931 

1825, 259,524    20,655  280,179^  245,512^-    17,919  263,431 

1826.......  246,174    28,832  274,997  213,234    19,232  232,46€ 

182T» 255,276    37,956  292,872  223,224    33,339  256,563 

1828, 236,308    39,368  275,677  207,124    41,143  248,26? 

1829, 255,691    25.820  281,512  200,768    25,433  226^^01 

1830, 280,918    33,797  314,715  209,599    33,686  243,285 

1831, 274,237    62,772,  337,009  234,469    59,706  294,235 

1832, 295,293  106,425  401,718  221,687    94,433  316,120 

1833, 320,083  110.835"  430,918  239,415  102,112  341,527 

1834, 352,225    92,679  444,904  235,768    90,t08  325,876 

1835, 373.465    90,999  464,464  289,552    80,038  369,590 

1836, 407,095  149,634  556,730  271,746  133,211  404,957 

1837, 368,011  171,360  539,372  248,786  157,173  405.969 

1838, 377.563    91,326  468,890  268.887    87,767  356,654 

1839, 422,349  142,98S.  565,335  331,590-  132.757  464,347 

1840, 409,458  118,136  527,594  275,393  117,204  392,597 

1841, 423,952  125,073  549,045  296,843  110,482  407,325 

1842, 406,623  148,691  555,315  300,738  151,151  451,869 

1843, 385,124  106,370  49M94  301,678    96,449  398,121 

1844, ^  

According  to  the  census  of  184Q,  there  were  417  eommercial  houses^ 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  &I8  commission  houses,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  845,941,200 ;  3,484  retail  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  other 
stores,  with  a  capital  of  814,509,995  ;  61  lumber  yards,  and  trade,  with 
a  capital  of  S'731,500«  The  value  of  machinery  manufactured  amounted 
to  81*150,000,  giving  employment  to  1,419  men;  the  value  of  hardware^ 
cutlery,  d^.,  amounted  to  $135,300,  giving  employment  to  145  men  ;  the 
value  of  precious  metals  manufactured  amounted  to  $889,460,  giving 
employment  to  492  men ;  other  metals,  $131,100,  giving  employment  to 
848  men  ;  the  value  of  granite,  marble,  &c.,  amount^  to  $263,850,  giving 
employment  to  332  men;  the  value  of  bricks  and  lime  manufactued 
amounted  to  $27,000,  giving  employment  to  18  men,  the  capital  invested, 
$1,907,850;  the  value  of  manufactured  cotton  amounted  to  $150,700^ 
giving  employment  to  290  men,  capital  invested,  $61,300  ;  the  value  of 
tobacco  manu&ctured  amounted  to  $187,700,  giving  employment  to  902 
men,  capital  invested,  $95,055 ;  the  value  of  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  6cc.f 
manufactured,  amounted  to  $1,159,446,  giving  employment  to  1,361  per- 
aons,  capital  invested,  $444,300 ;  the  value  of  mixed  manufactures 
amounted  to  $1,201,700,  giving  employment  to  1,653  person»,  capital 
invested,  $507,050  ;  there  were  173  manufactories  of  leather,  saddleries, 
dec,  the  value  of  manufactured  products  amounting  to  $1,522,156,  capital 
invested,  $526,330  ;  there  were  6,463,700  pounds  of  soap  manu&ctured, 
2,003,400  pounds  of  candles,  and  250,000  pounds  of  wax  and  sperm  can- 
dles, giving  employment  to  229  men,  capital  invested,  $277,600  ;  11  dis- 
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tlleriefl,  manuftcturing  2,9789^78  gallons  of  liquor ;  15  breweries,  manu- 
fiu^ring  1,^05,495  gallons  of  ale,  giving  emploTment  to  274  men,  with 
ui  aggregate  capital  of  #575,076 ;  the  value  of  medicinal  drugs,  paints, 
dyes,  ^^.,  manufactured,  amounted  to  $225,050 ;  turpentine  and  varnish, 
•161,360,  giving  employment  to  293  men,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$648,650 ;  there  were  3  glass  houses,  and  4  glass  cutting  establishments, 
giving  employment  to  83  men,  the  manufactured  products  amounted  to 
$123,671,  capital  invested,  $42,500 ;  1  pottery,  giving  employment  to 
12  men,  manufactured  products  amounted  to  $14,000,  capital  invested, 
$3,000 ;  7  sugar  refineries,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  products 
amounted  to  $385,000,  confectionary,  $246,242,  giving  employment  to 
327  men,  the  aggregate  capital  invested,  $425,706 ;  1  paper  mill,  value 
of  manufactured  products,  $25,000,  all  other  manufactures  of  paper,  play. 
ing  cards,  &c.,  $20,137,  giving  employment  to  51  men,  capital  invested, 
$t^,900;  113  printing  offices,  and  39  binderies,  giving  employment  to 
2,029  men,  capital  invested,  $1,285,320  ;  6  rope  walks,  the  value  of  the 
manufitctured  products  amounted  to  $92,600,  giving  employment  to  61 
men,  capital  invested,  9,800  ;  4  furnaces,  giving  employment,  to  56  men, 
capital  invested,  $23,000 ;  the  value  of  musical  instruments  manu&ctured 
amounted  to  $214,031,  giving  emplovment  to  281  men,  capital  invested, 
$338,400;  the  value  of  carriages  and  wagons  manu&ctured  amounted  to 
$208,074,  giving  employment  to  297  men,  capital  invested,  $90,950 ;  6 
grist  mills,  and  8  saw  mills,  giving  employment  to  104  men,  capital  in- 
vested, $183,800;  the  value  of  ships  and  vessels  built  amounted  to 
$354,000 ;  the  value  of  furniture  manufactured,  $916,675,  giving  em- 
ployment to  1,319  men,  capital  invested,  $826,150  ;  the  number  of  houses 
erected  in  1840,  was  601,  giving  employment  to  4,023  men,  value  of  con- 
structing or  building,  $979,100 ;  all  other  manufactures,  not  enumerated, 
$2,667,958,  capital  invested,  $2,409,307.  The  cost  of  the  raw  materials 
used  in  the  above  manufacturing  establishments,  amounts  to  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  manufactured  products  about  double  the  value  c£ 
the  raw  material. 

Foreign  commerce,  and  internal  trade,  are  the  great  elements  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  city,  for  which  its  location  presents  unrivalled  advan- 
tages* The  amount  of  shipping  owned  here  in  1839,  was  430,300  tons. 
The  number  of  vessels  entered  firom  foreign  ports,  during  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1839,  was  2,138 ;  the  clearances  were  1,680.  The  value 
of  imports,  during  the  same  period,  was  $99,882,438;  of  exports, 
$33,268,099.  The  number  of  passengers  arriving,  during  the  same  year, 
by  shipboard,  was  47,479.  In  1831,  the  amount  of  revenue  collected 
here  was  about  $18,000,000  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  *^  compromise  act,'* 
as  well  as  other  causes,  the  amount  collected  at  the  present  time  is  much' 
less.  For  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  ending  September  30,  1840,  the 
amount  was  $2,398,058,  and  the  whole  amount  for  the  same  year  did  not 
probably  exceed  8,000,000.  A  considerable  improvement  took  place  in 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1841,  when  the  amount  of  duties  received 
was  $3,283,165.  The  entire  receipts  from  customs  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  year  1838,  were  $16,158,800,  or  about  $2,000,000  less  than  was 
paid  by  thb  city  alone  in  1831.  The  coasting  and  inland  trade  is  not 
taken  into  the  account  in  the  foregoing  statements.  While  the  imports 
have  diminished,  the  exports  have  increased,  owing  to  the  increased  fiu 
eilities  of  communication  with  the  interior,  by  railroads  and  canals.    Ini« 
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mense  quantitiet  of  maiiiifiustured  artfcfoB,  aid  comiry  produoe,  am 
brought  down  the  canals  to  the  Hudson,  and  transhipped  on  ooard  of  tow* 
boats  and  barges  for  the  city.  The  value  of  articles  of  country  producOf 
brought  to  market,  and  consumed  annually  by  the  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  is  estimated  at  $15,500,000.  The  number  of  wharves  or  piers  for 
the  use  of  the  shipping,  on  the  East  river,  is  60 ;  on  the  Hudson,  58.  The 
numerous  packet  ships,  and  most  foreign  vessels,  lie  in  the  East  river. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  marine  insurance,  is  over  $8,000,000^ 
exclusive  of  companies  for  mutual  assurance.  There  are  28  Fire  Insurance 
Companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  #6,000,000.  The  number  of 
banks  is  88,  having  a  capital  of  about  #12,000,000.  There  are  2  gaa 
light  companies,  with  a  capital  of  #1,500,000.  The  Farmers'  Loan  and 
Trust  Company  has  a  capital  of  #2,000,000,  and  the  Life  Insurance  and 
Trust  Company,  a  capital  of  #1,000,000.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  city 
in  population,  wealth,  trade  and  commerce,  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twen. 
ty  years,  is  attributable,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal, 
and  other  internal  improvements.  At  the  present  moment,  the  tide  of 
prosperity  threatens  to  be  checked  by  the  superior  enterprise  of  other 
cities  on  the  seaboard,  which  are  beginning  to  share  in  the  advantages  of 
diose  improvements,  and  thus  to  draw  away  much  of  the  trade  that  flowed 
in  this  direction.  Without  great  outlays  of  capital  and  enterprise,  beyond 
what  has  been  already  made.  New  York  must  soon  lose  her  proud  pre* 
eminence  among  the  cities  of  the  Union,  and  add  another  example  to  the 
many  the  world  has  already  seen,  of  the  rapid  decline  of  a  commercial 
mart,  by  the  operation  of  a  decayed  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  suecea^ 
competition  in  other  places. 

The  city  is  divided  into  seventeen  wards;  each  ward  electing  one 
alderman,  one  assistant  alderman,  two  assessors,  one  collector,  dec.  The 
fbliowing  table  shows  the  comparative  population  of  the  wards  at  difierent 
periods:— 

Wardf. 

Fint, 

Second,... 

Thkd,.. 

IVNirtfi, .•... 

FIfWi, 

SUth, .- 

Seventh,. 

Sigfatfa,.. 

Ninth, .•...••#.*.. 

Tenth, 

Bieventh, 

Twelfth, 

Thirteenth,*^ 

Fourleonui,**.. 

Fiftoenth,t. 

6ixteenCh,t 

Seventeenth,} 


1825. 

1830. 

9.989 

11,331 

9.315 

8^203 

le^Ml 

9.599 

I9«910 

19,705 

15,093 

17,799 

20.061 

13.570 

14,192 

15.873 

24.285 

90.799 

lOfiSS 

99.810 

93,989 

18.438 

7,344 

14.915 

7,938 

11.808 

19,598 

14,988 

Total,., 


166,086 


1885. 

1840. 

10,380 

10.699 

7.549 

6.394 

10,884 

11.581 

15,439 

15.770 

18,495 

19.159 

16,897 

17.198 

21.481 

92,989 

98.570 

99.073 

90,618 

24,795 

90,996 

99.096 

96.845 

17,059 

94,437 

11,659 

17,130 

18.571 

17.306 

90.935 

13.909 

17,765 

99.973 

18,619 

970,089 


312,710 


•  These  two  wards  were  eonadtuled  in  1896,  the  13th  being  taken  from  tiie  10th,  and 
the  14ih  from  the  6th  and  8di  wards.  f  Tiken  from  the  9th  ward,  1839. 

t  Taken  from  the  19di  or  ont^waid,  1836.     f  T^enfiomthe  11th  waid,  1837. 
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The  feUowing  table  of  tbe  population  at  diffisretit  periods,  exhibits  the 
jHrogresfl  of  population  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  1673  to  1640 : — 

Total  Pcmpulitioh  at  Dimauarr  PkaiooB. 

1673, „ 2,500 

1696, 4,302 

1731, 8,628 

1756, : 10,381 

1771, 21,876 

1786,. 26,614 


1790, 33,131 

1800, 60,489 

1810 96,373 

1820, 123.706 

1830 202,589 

1840, « 312,710 


We  give  below  a  tabular  statement  of  the  value  of  real  and  personal 
estate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  assessed  in  each  of  the  last  eight  years, 
that  is,  firom  1886  to  1648  inclusive. 

Valdb  of  Bxal  and  PnwniAL  Estate  intbbCitt  and  Countt  op  Niw  York,  as 
a  1886, 1837, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842,  and  1843. 


1836. 


1837. 


Wad. 

Bealeitftto. 

P0rB.Mtato. 

1 

$354^2,466 

•28,759,936 

•20,497,944 

•28,659,785 

S 

10,140,380 

2,490,886 

16,548,350 

2,140,921 

3 

15,357,477 

7,658,500 

13,091,200 

5,675,690 

4 

10^7,250 

2,387,625 

9,191,450 

2,041,950 

5 

3>214,601 

5,405,960 

11,213,550 

4,012.980 

6 

10,091,945 

4,188,105 

8,915,890 

2,902,584 

7 

12,284,590 

4,506,000 

11,998,875 

4,724,200 

8 

l.'?,a08,600 

2,272,650 

11,662,050 

2,248,980 

9 

10,725,855 

1,638,900 

10,618,950 

1,853,784 

10 

7.536,288 

862.590 

7,209,750 

1,172.900 

11 

18,755,484 

1,393,900 

4,018,000 

209,890 

12 

14,830,072 

2,987,550 

9,958,855 

2,518,150 

13 

4,437,250 

548,350 

4,222,500 

488,085 

|14 

7,884,250 

2,336,429 

6,447,788 

1,87^16 

15 

16,194,200 

7,801,007 

15,029,645 

5,527319 

16 

24,201,595 

619,869 

16,906,062 

499,500 

17 



9,911,050 
•196,450,109 

749,405 

9233,743,303 

•75,758,617 

•674»7JM1 

Valob  of  Rial 

AND  PkssQNAL  EsTATB,  etc.— Coatinaed. 

1888 

• 

1889 

Wild. 

BMl«ilat«. 

RstlMtsli. 

PefB.eittt«. 

1 

$32,859,060 

•29,527,159 

•33,985,981 

•29,560336 

2 

16,276,850 

2,066,679 

16,224,850 

2,032,963 

3 

12,237,400 

5,425,064 

12,337,000 

6,183.530 

4 

8,722,200 

2,084,000 

8,806,650 

2,005,250 

5 

10,969,100 

34N»1>918 

104111,900 

3,568,620 

6 

8,883,690 

3,808,666 

8,581,372 

2,397,678 

7 

11,418,600 

4,670,760 

11,631,580 

4,737,790 

8 

11,244,550 

2,553,668 

11,2514)00 

2,727,548 

9 

8,692,800 

1,450,434 

8,807,400 

1,441,058 

10 

6,202,050 

8054UH) 

6,196,200 

729,300 

11 

4,196,700 

921,143 

4,401,800 

56,462 

12 

10,511,630 

2,049,850 

10,534,925 

2/)55,600 

13 

4,260,900 

362,086 

4,313,500 

339,154 

14 

6,668,423 

2,113,836 

6,865,300 

2,026,818 

15 

14,102,400 

7,095,273 

14,550,500 

8,182.665 

16 

17,813,602 

581,500 

17,577.092 

640,000 

17 

10,141,392 

(32,301 

10,501 4»74 

1,325,594 

ftl94Ji43^S9 

•69.600^ 

•196,778^34 

•70,010,796 
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Vaudx  of  Rial  iom  Psrsohal  Ebtati,  etcw— ContiBiied. 

1840.  1841. 

Ward.  Real  estate.  Penonal  estate.  Real  estate.  Pen.  estate. 

1  $32,503,000  $27,276,549  $^,144,785  (97,540,404 

2  14,927,600  1,928,813  15,015,850  1,932,583 

3  12.105,500  5,155,610  12,133,900  5,871,610 

4  8,485,005  1,930,550  8.733.450  1,880,037 

5  9.460,250  3,046,195  9,456,100  2,856,106 

6  7,735,600  2,262,378  7,979,750  1,824,900 

7  10,621,425  4,670,421  11.209,686  4,766,295 

8  10,908,100  2,340,659  11,384,100  2,073.707 

9  8,652.450  1,129,135  8,851,950  1,194,100 

10  6,133,850        718,800        6,163,900        736,400 

11  3,839,400         68,191        3,996,800         95,600 
la       10,073,550       2,391,800        8,187,329       1,766,150 

13  4.247,000        307,054        4,283,800        226,154 

14  6,844.800       1,917,473        6,899,300       1,835,535 

15  14,130,700       8,653,467       14,361,500       8,669,521 « 

16  17,055,509         863,630       15,796,346         731,730 

17  9,402,725       1,361,974        9,708,700       1,429,634 

$187,121,464  $65,721,699  $186,347,346  $65,430,456 

1842.  1843. 

Ward.         Real  estate.           Personal  estate.  Real  estate.          .  Personal  estate. 

1         $28,352,600  00       $24,923,789  00  $24,129,450  00       $26,817,179  76 

3           13,748,600  00           1,953,384  00  13,206,750  00          . 1,709,345  13 

3  11.913,726  00           5,031,673  00  11,428,326  18           5.621,371  13 

4  8,428.450  00  2,302,687  00  7,475,000  00  2,222.587  00 

5  8,925,600  00  2,475,313  00  8,904.800  00  3,364,123  00 

6  8,038,750  00     1,518,500  00      6,763,900  00      975,100  00 

7  10,753,400  00     3,810.464  00     10,630,478  00     3,656,000  OO 

8  10,952,500  00     1,960,516  00     10.905,500  00     2,871,632  00 

9  9,181,000  00     1,450,637  00      9,347,900  00     1,430,635  00 

10  6,060,000  00      516,515  00      6,063,900  00      546,450  00 

11  4,083,400  00     *  145,400  00  ^   3,987,035  00       87,400  00 
13      7,767,887  00     1,696,550  00      5,586,938  00      750.550  00 

13  4,131,850  00      397,365  00     4,066,800  00      375,785  36 

14  6,726,400  00     1,836,431  00      6,648,385  67     3,102,927  81 

15  14,736,404  00     9,150,501  09     14,006,350  00     9,482,056  63 

16  13,795,715  00      662,530  00     12,626,763  00      542,670  00 

17  9,538,060  00     1,563,414  00     9,383,349  00     1,590,774  00 

$176,513,343  00  $61,394,559  00  $164,950,514  85  $63,046,575  71 
From  the  last  published  annual  sUtement  of  the  comptroller  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  December  81,  1844,  we  learn  that  the 
total  funded  debt  of  the  city  on  the  first  of  January,  1845,  amounted  to 
#14,476,986,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of  $776,434  74.  Of  this  debt, 
tiie  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  hold  stocks,  lands,  and  balance  in 
bank,  amounting  to  #1,499,856  84,  and  the  water  fund  was  in  advance  to 
the  treasury  $953,378  74,  which  sums  deducted  from  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  debt,  leaves  the  sum  of  $12,881,750  42,  as  the  nett  amount  of  the 
fimded  debt,  or  #443,207  64  less  than  it  was  January  1st,  1844.  The 
temporary  debt  of  the  city  amounted  to  #1,147,904  80,  and  the  means  to 
meet  it,  to  the  sum  of  #1,474,716  68. 

Temfoiurt  Cmr  I>sbt,  Jakvajly  Ist,  1845. 

Revenae  bondB  in  anticipation  of  tax  of  1844, $600,000  00 

Oatstanding  warrants  on  treasoiyr 65.308  58 

Amount  due  water  fond, 95,378  74 

•*         state  on  mill  tax, 381,607  66 

**         schools  on  leiry  till  May  let,  1845,. 55,019  9St 

*^        for  ie<lemptioa  of  floating  debt,  on  l«t  Fefarnsnr,  1645,. .  50,000  00 
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Total  tnupanry  d«bt^ 91,147314  tO 

To  meet  the  aboTO  debt,  then  ie-«> 

Balance  io  treasury, 956,730  03 

••      of  tax  of  1844  imcoUected,. 1,089,316  07 

M            u        1843          u          67,067  25 

"            •*        1842          "          52^,692  89 

"            •-        1841          •«          24i68l  13                            , 

Due  chy,  on  lanida  purchased  for  aflBeaaments, 181,229  31 


Ezcea  of  means, 

The  folLowiqg  table  exhibits  the  permanent  debt  of  the 
1ft,  1645,  the  time  when  the  various  loans  became  due,  the 
and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 

Doe.  Aroonnt 

5  per  ct  city  stock  of  1820  and  1829, 1850  9250,000  00 

*«       public  building  stock 1856  515,000  00 

«•       fire  loan  atock, ^ 1851  500,000  00 

"       fire  indemnity  stock, 1868  375,089  00 

Sand 6  floating  debt  stock,  before 1848  200,000  00 

**       water  loan  stock, 1858  3,000.000  00 

*•               44           4i   I860  2,500,000  00 

••               u           u  1870  3,000,000  00 

••               M           «  1880  978,354  00 

•*               u           u  1847  120.305  00 

«•               «           «   1852  890,297  00 

«               "            "   1857  989,488  00 

4, S and  6  temporary  water  loan,  before. ...  1847  1,158,544  00 


1,471,716  68 

9323301  88 
citj,  January 
various  notes 

Ann.  interest 

912,500  00 

25,750  00 

25,000  00 

18,754  40 

11,000  00 

150,000  00 

125,000  00 

150,000  00 

48,917  70 

8,421  35 

62,314  49 

69,264  16 

69,512  64 


Nominal  amount  of  dty  debt, 914,476,*986  00       9776,^  74 


Water  fund  advance  to  treasury,... 
Stocks  and  bonds  in  sinking  fund,. 
Balance  in  ainking  fund  for  debt,... 


995,378  74 

1,496,289  00 

3,567  84 


1,5954235  58 


Nett  amount  of  dty  debt, 912,881,750  42 

The  following  table,  showing  the  amount  per  cent  of  taxation  in  the 
ieveral  wards  of  the  city  of  New  York,  during  the  years  1840,  1841, 1842 
and  1843,  is  compiled  from  the  returns  to  the  comptroller. 

1840.  1841.           1842. 

Taip.$100.  Tnp.$100.    Taip.flOO. 

90  53.1  9()56.7         90  86.4 

0  53.6  0  55.7           0  86.1 

0  54.7  0  5&1           0  86.0 

0  5a4  0  57.6 

0  53.3  0  56.7 

0  55.7  0  56.7 

0  5ai  0  58.9 

0  52.5  0  5&1 

0  533  0  56.9 

0  52.7  0  54.1 

0  55il  0  58.2 

0  48.6  0  50.2 

0  5a0  0  52.5 

0  54J3  0  59X> 

0  52  7  0  57.2 

0  53.6  0  55.7 

0  60.5  0  443 


Wards. 

First, 

Second,.. 

Third, 

Fourth, 

Fifth, 

Sixth, 

Seventh, 

Eighth, 

Ninth, 

Tenth, 

EIcTenth,.... 
Twelfth,-.... 
Thirteenth,*. 
Fourteenth,.. 
Fifteenth,.... 
Sixteenth,.... 
Seventeenth, 


0  85.1 
0  875 
0  91.1 
85.6 
87.0 
85.7 
863 
82.9 
76.1 
85.0 
86.0 
84.8 
74.8 
87.4 


1843. 

Tax  p.  $100. 
90  79.2 
"  79.4 
80.4 
80.5 
79.8 
79.3 
80.3 
.1 
80.0 
0  80.2 
0  75.6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


At.  of  4  vs. 
90  66.9 
0  68.7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10.0 
80.4 
79.8 
80.0 
54.3 
77.8 


69.3 

69JI 

69Ji 

72.9 

71.7 

68^ 

7lJi 

70.6 

0  67^ 

0  46.3 

0  67.7 

0  69.7 

0  68.7 

0  59.6 

0  67JI 


Totals, 99  13.0 

▼OL.  ZUI* — HO.  I. 


99  40.6       914  43.5 
4 


912  57.1       911  47.9 
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Tbe  follo^Hng  table  of  the  fire  imnrtuice  companies  in  the  citj  of  New 
York,  exhibits  the  capitals  of  each,  and  the  amount  of  premiums  received 
bj  the  same,  for  the  year  1844 : — 

PremiaiDi 

Companiei.  Caphali.  for  1844. 

Mutual  Insurance,  f  350,000  $26,000 

Eagle :...  600,000  60,000 

Merchants', 600,000  30,000 

Manhattan, 300,000  61,000 

KorthRiverp 350,000  28,000 

Equitable, 300,000  59,000 

Contribntionship, .  300,000  31,000 

Jefiersour 300,000  69,000 

United  States, 250,000  31,000 

JEtoa, 200.000  24,000 

Firemen's, 300,000  43,000 

Howard, 300,000  96*000 


PreiDimM 

Capitals. 

for  1844. 

$200,000 

$24,000 

210,004 

30,000 

300,000 

44,000 

200,000 

•18,000 

200.000 

18,000 

250,000 

45,600 

160,000 

24,000 

300,090 

42,000 

150,000 

23,000 

Companies. 
New  York  Fire,... 

City, 

Bowery, 

Greenwich,. 

East  River, 

North  American,. 

Trust, 

Guardian, 

National,^... » 


Total, $5,710,000   $837,000 


We  giro  below  an  abstract  of  the  arnnial  reports  made  to  the  comp^ 
troUer  of  the  state  of  New  York^  by  incorporated  fire  insurance  compa- 
nies of  the  citj  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1843,  embracing  all  the  returns 
on  file  for  that  jeai*,  excepting  from  the  Equitable  insurance  company, 
whose  return  is  defective : — 

Am*t  insured. 
$3,587,095  00 

4,798,817  99 

5,607,242  00 

3,000,000  00 

4.715,810  00 

1.917,745  00 
10,606,776  00 

6,880,085  06 

7,377,121  67 

2,239,080  00 


Companj. 

Capital. 

New  York  Fire, 

$200,000 

City, 

210,000 

Merchants',. 

600,000 

Greenwich,....*.. 

200,000 

iEtna........ ....... 

200,000 

Hationa!,. 

150,000 

Bowery,.. 

300,000 

Guardian, 

300,000 

Jeflerson, 

200,010 

East  River, 

200,000 

Howard 

300,000 

* 

Totals,., 


$2,760,010         $50,628,771  71 


Dividends. 

Prem's  rec*d. 

7  p.  c 

$23,644  80 

18    « 

34,792  20 

8    " 

30,373  34 

10    " 

20,141  90 

13    « 

29,078  99 

none. 

14,714  64 

20  p.  c 

65,159  48 

11    " 

424^54  12 

18    " 

61,423  16 

7    " 

13.787  40 

12    •« 

93,669  64 

$419,139  66 

We  close  our  present  sketchof  the  commerce  and  resources  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  a  comparative  view  of  the  northern  and  southern  com- 
mercial emporiums  of  the  country,  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  with  an 
article  from  the  pen  of  an  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Albany  Argus : 

As  one  casts  tbe  eye  over  the  map  of  the  United  States,  and  reflects  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  vast  expanse  of  our  territory,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  future 
production,  and  the  great  cities  which  will  of  necessity  be  built  up,  in  di^rent 
parts  of  tbe  land,  by  me  interchange  of  home  commodities,  and  by  their  exchange 
with  others  from  the  countries  beyond  the  sea,  the  eye  instinctiveljr  rests  upon  two 
points,  whose  positions  are  so  commanding,  that  it  requires  but  Uttle  prophecy  to 
determine  that  they  must  be  far  greater  than  Alexandria,  Tyre,  or  even  London. 
These  two  points  are  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The  latter  is  the  only  city 
in  America  that  can  run  a  fair  race  with  New  York — and  the  ratio  of  its  past  in« 
crease  is  such,  that  it  bids  fair  to  be  the  empire  city  of  America.  Its  locaticm  is 
certainly  superior.  Nature  has  made  it  the  site  of  a  greater  city.  Its  position, 
in  tbe  extent  of  water  navigation,  no  less  than  20,000  miles  of  rivers  sending  their 
waters  by  its  wharves,  spreading  through  a  countiy  of  exceeding  fertility,  is  probk* 
Uy  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

Art  has  done  more  for  New  York.  Though  its  harbor  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  in  the  worid,  yet  the  Hudson  river,  and  all  its  tributaries  are  not  over  1,000 

•  Estimate. 
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miles  in  length.  But  the  Mississip])!,  (well  called .  the  ^  fiither  of  waten,'^  with 
its  branching  children,  runs  up  to  20,000  miles.  But  the  Erie  canal — the  artificial 
river  of  360  miles  in  length — well  supplies  the  omission.  It  connects  the  great 
lakes  with  the  river  that  flows  to  New  York,  and  thus  opens  an  increased  navig»> . 
tion  of  at  least  2,000  miles ;  and  the  600  miles  of  canal  in  Ohio,  160  in  Indiana, 
the  150  miles  of  railway  in  Michigan,  and  the  great  canal  now  constructing  in 
Illinois,  are  also  the  tributaries  of  the  Hudson  river.  Art  has  done  all  this ;  and 
its  triumph  is  certainly  the  nobler,  because  these  structures  are  as  useful  to  the 
people  as,  in  contemplation,  they  are  ma^rnificent  to  the  mind.  We  will  cite  one  illus- 
tration of  their  utility,  to  show  the  wonderful  results  of  well-directed  human  labor. 
A  &rmer  on  the  Ohio,  at  a  pomt  (say  Cincinnati)  equally  or  farther  distant  irom 
New  York  than  New  Orleans,  can  transport  his  produce  to  New  York  and  nett 
as  much  profit  as  to  carry  it  to  New  Orleans.  In  the  one  case,  nature  has  pro- 
vided him  with  a  magnificent  highway  almost  before  his  door,  and  art  has  provided 
ample  steamers  rea(w  to  carry  it  to  New  Orleans ;  and  yet,  most  perversely,  he 
goes  up  the  Ohio  to  Portsmouth ;  traverses  a  canal  of  300  miles  by  slow  marches ; 
comes  to  Lake  Erie,  unships  his  produce,  and  bears  it  150  miles,  on  a  boisterous 
lake,  to  Buflalo ;  unships  it  again,  to  a  boat  on  the  ^nd  canal,  and  then  toils 
along  360  miles,  through  a  river  4  feet  deep  and  40  wide,  to  the  Hudson;  and  then, 
after  one  more  transhipment,  he  floats  it  down  to  its  destination,  the  New  York 
market  All  this  can  oe  done,  and  with  as  much  profit  to  the  producer,  as  to  float 
it  down  a  single  river  to  New  Orleans.  Is  not  this  a  triumph  of  art,  as  impressive 
as  it  is  wonderful  ? 

New  York  now  contains  a  population  of  at  least  325,000,  and  a  taxable  proper^ 
ty  of  $230,000,000.  New  Orleans,  in  1840,  contained  a  population  of  102,193, 
and  probably  now  not  less  than  140,000,  as  it  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  The 
Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  water  a  country  embracing  an  area  or  surface  oi 
one  milhon  of  square  miles — ^five  times  as  large  a  territory  as  is  drawn  by  canals 
and  raihxMuls  within  the  vortex  of  New  York.  According  to  Hunt's  Merchants* 
Magazine,  the  commodities  forwarded  annually  to  New  Orleans  from  the  up- 
country,  for  exportation,  amount  already  to  $50,000,000.  But  the  tide  of  produc- 
tion has  scarcely  set  in.  It  is  only  the  first  swell  of  the  wave.  Ten  or  twelve 
States  will  yet  be  formed  on  the  Missouri  and  its  branches— e2ctending  for  3,000 
miles  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Iowa  is  not  yet  settled ;  and  Mis- 
souri, one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  states  in  the  Union,  instead  of  having  a 
peculation  of  thousands,  as  now,  will  ultimately  support  millions.  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  can  bear  as  dense  a  population  as  New  York,  which  now  sustains 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  people.  The  productions  of  all  these  States, 
which  in  Europe  would  be  embryo  empires,  must  float  down  the  Mississippi  ts 
New  Orleans— the  emporium  of  1,000,000  of  square  miles,  half  of  which  is  scarce- 
ly less  fertile  than  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  though  only  a  narrow  strip  of  12 
miles  broad  and  a  length  of  2,000  miles,  it  is  said  to  have  contained  no  less  than 
20,000  cities.  What,  then,  is  to  forbid  New  Orieans  becoming  the  greatest  city 
in  the  world  ?  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  place  in  either  Europe  or  America  so 
situated.  Its  arms,  in  the  chain  of  mighty  rivers,  reach  through  continents ;  and 
on  their  banks  will  be  a  population  that  inhabit  no  other  country  on  earth — ^for 
they  will  be  Americans,  bom  to  love  labor,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  only  ladder  of 
permanent  advancement,  and  will  therefore  carry  production  to  its  utmost  limit 
Nothing  but  its  location  forbids ;  as  it  lies  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  the  proper 
site  of  the  great  city  of  America  is  manifestly  on  the  Atlantic ;  and  its  health, 
from  the  warmth  of  the  climate  and  the  lowness  and  marshiness  of  the  ground, 
never  can  be  equal  to  that  of  the  northern  cities.  These  serious  disadvantages 
will  forbid  it  firom  surpassing  New  York. 

We  have  extended  these  speculations  much  farther  than  we  intended,  but,  as  it 
is  a  very  interesting  subject,  we  believe  our  readers  will  not  regret  this.  We  ap- 
pend a  table  of  the  relative  population  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  during  a 
period  of  30  years : 
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N«W  YORI— POFULATIOH. 

1810 96^73 

18W, 123.706 

1830, 302.589 

1840, 312,7J0 


New  Orlbar»— PoruLATioir. 

1810, 17,428 

1820. 27.176 

U30. 46310 

1840 102,193 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  increase  of  New  Orleans,  during  the  last  decade, 
was  106  per  cent ;  while  that  of  New  York  was  65  per  cent  During  the  ten 
years  between  1820  and  1830.  the  increase  of  New  Orleans  was  86  per  cent ; 
while  that  of  New  York  was  65  per  cent  New  Orleans  just  begins  to  feel  the 
efibct  of  the  heavy  emigration  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  above  table  will 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  population  of  New  Orleans  will  now  advance 
with  a  cumulative  velocity  proportioned  to  the  vastly  increasing  volume  of 
wealth  which  must  flow  down  inat  mightv  artery ;  and  we  should  not  be  sur^ 
prised  if,  in  1850,  it  numbered  2€0,000  inhabitants ;  and  it  will  be  then  the  second 
city  in  the  United  States.  Its  exports  already  exceed  those  of  any  city  in  the 
Union,  except  New  York  ;  and  theref  )re  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
its  population  will  correspond  to  the  immensity  of  its  business. 


Art.  v.— commerce  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

Wb  have  received  through  the  politeness  of  A.  €.  Flagg,  Esq.,  the 
comptroller  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  annual  report  of  the  cornmis- 
aioners  of  the  canal  fund,  of  the  tolls,  tonnage,  and  trade  of  the  New  Yoric 
canals,  for  1844,  which  has  just  been  printed.  It  is  a  voluminous  docu- 
ment, (186  pages  octavo,)  and  furnishes  full  and  satisfactory  tables  of  the 
commerce,  tonnage,  dec.,  of  all  the  canals  belonging  to  the  state.  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  annual  custom,*  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  fiicts  and  figures  embraced  in  the 
report. 

Before  exhibiting  the  tabular  statements,  derived  from  the  official  re- 
port of  1844,  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch  of  each  canal  constructed  by, 
mnd  the  property  of  the  state. 

Erib  canal. — This  canal  is  the  most  extensive  and  costly  work  that 
has  been  constructed  in  the  Union.  Running  through  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  densely  settled  tracts  of  territory,  for  the  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty-three  miles,  a  portion  being  cut  through  the  solid  rock, 
richly  adorned  with  locks  and  aqueducts,  and  employing  a  large  number 
of  men,  as  well  as  transporting  the  great  bulk  of  the  merchandise  from 
the  eastern  to  the  western  waters  during  a  period  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 
we  would  devote  a  brief  space  to  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  marked  its  progre98  to  its  final  completion. 

The  particular  character  of  the  territory  between  lake  Erie  and  the 
Hudson  river,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  through  its  central 
portion,  early  attracted  the  notice  of  the  public.  As  early  as  1768,  the 
attention  of  the  provincial  legislature  was  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
ffovernor  of  the  province,  but  the  state  of  that  period,  and  the  sparse  set- 
Sements  of  the  region,  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  measures  to  improve 
it.  No  direct  measures  were,  in  fact,  undertaken  to  perfect  this  line  of 
communication  until  1808,  when  a  concurrent  resolution  was  proposed  by 
the  legislature  of  New  York,  to  direct  a  survey  to  be  made  of  'Mhe  most 

»  For  «n  article  on  "  The  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  New  York  Canals,"  for  1843, 
see  Merchants*  Magazine  for  July,  1844,  VoL  XI,  No.  9,  page  129  to  143. 
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eligible  and  direct  route  for  a  canal  frem  the  Hudson  river  to  lake  Erie."* 
During  the  year  1810,  comroissionera  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
route,  and  this  board  consisted  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Governeur  Morris, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Peter  B.  Porter,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William 
North,  and  Thomas  Eddy,  to  which  were  afterwards  added  the  names  of 
Robert  Fulton  and  Robert  L.  Liringston.  The  report  of  the  board  was 
drawn  up  by  the  able  pen  of  Governeur  Morris,  which  maintained  the 
practicability  of  an  inland  canal,  but  at  the  same  time  proposed  the  plan 
of  creating  an  artificial  river  from  the  elevation  of  lake  Erie  to  the  Hud- 
son, and  at  the  same  time  argued  the  facilities  of  an  inclined  plane  canal, 
by  which  rivers  and  lakes  were  to  be  passed  by  aqueducts,  and  valleys  by 
mounds. 

That  able  and  patriotic  statesman,  De  Witt  Clinton,  took  the  lead  in  ad- 
vancing  the  objects  proposed  by  the  survey,  and  on  the  presentation  of 
the  report  to  the  legislature,  introduced  into  the  senate  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  the  investigations  and  preparing  for  the  execution  of  the 
prefect.  FiAeen  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  further  surveys, 
and  the  commissioners  were  authorized  to  apply  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, or  \D  those  of  any  of  the  individual  states,  for  assistance  in  accom* 
plishing  the  canal.  The  war  of  1812,  however,  soon  intervened,  and  the 
measures  projected  for  its  completion  were  suspended. 

On  the  return  of  peace,  the  subject  of  internal  improvement  was  again 
pressed  upon  public  attention  ;  meetings  were  bek),  not  only  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  but  elsewhere,  through  which  the  legislature  was  memo- 
rialised in  &vor  of  the  proposed  improvements,  and,  in  1816,  a  new  board 
was  formed  similar  to  the  former  one,  possessing  the  same  powers,  and 
established  for  the  same  general  objects.  Such  energy  and  promptitude 
were  displayed  by  the  new  board  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  that 
the  legislature  were  enabled  to  act  with  efiect,  and  on  the  l&th  of  April, 
1817,  a  law  was  passed  constituting  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement  throughout  the  state  of  New  York.  On  the  fourth  of 
July  of  that  year,  the  work  was  commenced,  and  in  1825,  the  entire  line 
was  completed. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1826,  the  water  of  lake  Erie  was  admitted  into 
the  canal,  and  a  flotilla  set  out  from  the  harbor  of  Bufialo,  conveying  the 
governor,  the  canal  commissioners,  and  numerous  distinguished  persons, 
bearing  the  symbols  of  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  the 
ocean.  The  flotilla  was  increased  at  Albany  by  an  escort  of  steamboats, 
and  when  the  aquatic  procession  entered  the  boundaries  of  the  city  pf 
New  York,  the  corporation  and  public  authorities  joined  it,  while  signal 
cannon  thundered  out  the  tidings  of  the  event  from  the  harbor  of  Buffalo 
to  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 

The  progress  and  successful  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  may  be  at* 
tributed,  in  a  very  considerable  measure,  to  the  energetic  and  patriotic  ei» 
ertions  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  This  distinguished  statesman  not  only  early 
perceived  the  importance  of  the  work,  but,  during  its  whole  progress,  per- 
formed signal  and  untiring  services  in  furtherance  of  the  measure,  by  ac- 
tive personal  services  as  board  commissioner,  and  by  drafting  numerous 
cogent  reports.  So  beneficial,  indeed,  had  been  his  services  to  the  state, 
in  promoting  its  internal  improvement,  and  so  great  advantages  had  been 

•  See  Life  of  De  Witt  Clioton,  by  James  Renwick. 
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reaped  by  the  establishment  of  those  works,  that  two  large  and  rich  sOrer 
▼ases  were  presented  to  him  bj  the  merchants  of  New  York,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sect  or  party.  The  region  throughout  the  entire  line  of  the 
canal  was  indeed  advanced  in  value  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  agency 
of  this  great  woi^k.  Furnishing  a  direct  line  of  communication  to  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  country,  the  city  of  New  York,  it  brought  the  ag- 
ricultural  resources  of  that  region  of  country  into  a  most  valuable  market, 
and  at  the  same  time  furnished  a  cheap  and  safe  line  of  transportation 
from  the  Atlantic  sea  board  to  the  populous  towns  and  thriving  settle- 
ments which  were  beginning  to  spring  up  throughout  the  west.  Villages 
also  began  to  arise  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  became  the  depots  of 
a  rapidly  increasing  and  prosperous  trade.  That  portion  of  the  interior 
of  New  York  which  had  before  spread  out  tracts  of  unsettled  wilderness, 
was  gradually  subdued  to  agricultural  industry,  as  the  motives  for  cultiva- 
tion increased  by  the  opening  of  lines  of  transportation  to  new  markets. 
The  increase  of  canal  boats  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  with  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses,  and  the  clattering  of  the  machinery  of  canal  transportation, 
tended  to  enliven  a  scene  which  had  before  spread  out  a  comparative  soli- 
tude. In  fact,  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  country,  the  cily  of  New 
York,  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  .construction  of  the  work, 
growing  out  of  its  increased  trade,  both  in  the  supply  of  goods  to  the  west- 
em  interior,  and  in  its  being  able  to  receive  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  west  in  return.  * 

This  magnificent  work  is  the  most  prominent  in  the  nation,  and  has 
thus  far  yielded  a  large  profit.  Although  it  has  more  recently  come  into 
direct  competition  with  the  railroads  which  have  been  constructed  through 
the  same  region,  it  has,  notwithstanding,  maintained  its  own  share  of  the 
business  of  transportation.  Traversing,  as  before  remarked,  the  distance 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-three  miles,  being  forty  feet  wide  on  the  sur- 
face, twenty.eight  at  bottom,  and  maintaining  a  depth  of  four  feet,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  increase  of  its  capacity  would  be  a  desirable  object. 
A  plan  has  accordingly  been  commenced,  and  partially  carried  out,  to 
widen  the  canal  to  a  breadth  of  sixty  feet,  and  to  deepen  it  two  feet,  a 
plan  which,  although  attended  with  considerable  cost,  will  add  greatly  to 
its  value.  As  mere  architectural  adornments,  some  of  its  locks  and  aque- 
ducts are  splendid  models  of  this  species  of  masonry,  and  are  as  enduring 
as  they  are  beautiful.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  works  at  Lockport, 
and  those  which  have  been  constructed  over  some  of  the  principal  rivers. 

The  cost  of  the  enlargement  is  estimated  at  about  823,000,000.  The 
boats  chiefly  employed  for  transportation  on  the  original  canal,  average 
about  55  to  60  tons.  The  enlarged  canal  will,  if  ever  completed,  accom- 
modate boats  of  the  average  capacity  of  about  150  tons ;  and,  as  the  cost 
of  towing  will  be  increased  in  a  much  smaller  ratio  than  that  of  the  ton- 
nage, the  price  of  freights  will  be  very  materially  diminished.  This  dimi- 
nution is  estimated  at  about  50  per  cent.* 

*  For  an  elaborate  and  interesting  article  on  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  bf 
John  B.  Jervis,  dvil  engineer,  see  Merchants'  Magaadne  for  May,  1845 ;  Vol  XU^  No* 
9,  page  433  to  444. 
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■STATnODfT  07  ALL  THB  PrOPIRTT   WHICH  OAMX  TO  TBB  HuDSON  RlTEK  nOM.  TBI  ElIB 
CaHAL,    with  the  QuaMTTCT  AMD  ESTDUIZD  VaLUB    OF  EACH   ASTICLB,  Ul  AlBANT 

AHD  Trot,  ui  1844. 

RedacMtotoQi   £atvttl.of 

Datcription  of  articlM.  Quantity,  of  2,000  lbs.  .•aohart. 
The  FoRsar. 

Fur  and  peltry, Jbs.  798,100  399           

Product  of  Wood, 

Boards  and  soantUog, ieet  140,891,000  241,400  93,395,147 

Shingles. M.  77,763  12,805  233,289 

Timber, cuWc  feet  917,295  18,345  159,373 

Staves lbs.  95,356,100  47,678  381,424 

Wood, ^ cords  5,981  16,747  28.410 

Ashes, bbla,  74,359  19,500  1,635,898 

Total  of  the  forest, tom                356,874      Value 

AOSICULTUKI. 

Product  ofAnhnaU, 

Pork, « « bWa.  63,263  10,198  |>569,367 

Beef,. 39,727  6,392  198,645 

Cheese,. lbs.  53,437,300  11,718  1,171.865 

Butter  and  lard, 21,401,000  10,700  2.568,822 

Wool, 6,374,400  3.187  2.422.272 

Product  of  animals,. tons                42,195        Value, 

Vegetahle  Food. 

Flour, « .bbla.  2.212,634  238,964  ^>9,956,854 

Wheat, bush.  1,132,573  33,977  1,087,270 

Rye. 25,693  719  17,885 

Com, .« 12,071  341  6,036 

Bariey.. - « 816,456  19,886  526,041 

Other  grain, 1.140,523  18,248  387.778 

Bran  and  ship-stuffs, 1,173,989  11,281  302,698 

Peas  and  beans... 12,521  376  20,409 

Potatoes. 10,955  328  4,131 

Dried  frui^ lbs.  1,301,000  650  103,936 

Vegetable  food, tons                 324,770        Value. 

AU  other  AgricuUurdl  ProdueU, 

Cotton, lbs.  75,900  38  $5,693 

Tobacco,-. « 318,900  15*  35,079 

Clover  and  grase-seed. 4.578,600  2,289  320,502 

Flax-seed, 2,660,400  1,230  53,208 

Hops, 1,238,400  619  160,992 

Mother  agricultural  products,,  tons                 4,335        Value. 

Total  agriculture, tons                 371.300        Value, 

Makupactures. 

Domestic  spirits,. .gallons  1,192,542  5,722  9298,136 

Leather, Jbe.  3,224,300  1,612  780,993 

Fumiture,« 1,894,100  948  189,410 

Bar  and  pig  lead, 41,800  22  1,672 

Pig  iron.. 453,700  227  6,806 

Iron-ware, 347,100  174  13,884 

Domeetio  woollens, 728,500  364  983,475 

Domestic  cottons, 1,472,100  736  456,351 

Salt, bbls.  175,013  26,252  240,643 

Total  mannfactores, tons                36,057       Value. 

Menkmdi$er. ...^....Jbfc  473,500  936       Valae,. 
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(Mk&r  Artidet, 

Stone,  lime,  and  daj,. Jbs.  30,614^00  lh{^l  f45,99r 

Gypeum,. 1,728,800  865  4,323 

Mineral  coal, 18,458,500  9,230  55,376 

Sttndties,. <, 35,144,900  17,572  1.405,796 

Other  articles, tons  42,974        Value,. 

Total  tona, 807,441      Tot  valne,... 

Chakplain  canal.— 'This  canal  connects  with  the  lake  Champlaioy 
at  Whitehall,  and  with  the  Hudson  river,  at  Waterford.  It  was  com- 
menced  in  October,  1817,  and  completed  in  November,  1810,  at  a  cost 
of  9l»179,872.  It  is  64  miles  long ;  of  the  same  dimensions  in  other  re« 
spects  as  the  original  Erie  canal,  with  a  total  quantity  of  188  feet  «f  lock- 
age,  and  21  locks,  of  which  54  feet  distributed  in  seven  locks,  include  the  rise 
from  the  lake  to  the  summit  level,  extending  from  Fort  Ann  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  134  feet  distributed  in  14  locks,  include  the  descent  to  the  Hud- 
ton,  at  Waterford. 

On  its  summit  level,  this  canal  receives  a  navigable  feeder  18  miles 
long,  drawing  its  supply  fit>m  the  Hudson  at  a  point  about  two  miles  above 
Glen's  Falls,  and  called  the  Glen's  Falls  Feeder. 

At  Waterford,  where  the  canal  unites  with  the  Hudson,  the  river  is 
converted  into  a  spacious  basin  three  miles  long,  by  means  of  a  dam  situated 
at  the  northern  limit  of  Troy,  and  at  the  easterly  end  of  which  is  a  sloop.  • 
lock,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  is  preserved  to  Waterford. 
From  Waterferd,  also,  a  canal,  called  the  Junction  canal,  three  miles  lonff, 
and  crossing  the  Mohawk  a  little  below  the  Cofaoes  Falls,  connects  wiUi 
the  Erie  canal  at  Cohoes  village ;  thus  completing  the  links  that  unite  the 
northern  and  western  trade  with  each  other,  and  with  that  of  the  Hudson* 

STATIMElfT  OF  ALL  THE  pROPBRTT  WHICH  CAME  TO  THE  HuDSON  RttER   FBOM  THE  ChUI- 

PLAor  Cahal,  Df  1844,  with  the  Quamtitt  aiid  Estimated  Value  of  each  Aaticlb  n 
Albaht  ahd  Tbot. 

Redc*dtoton8  Eitval.or 

Deecription  of  anicTei.  Qnantity.  of  2,000  Ibi.  each  article. 
The  Forest. 

Fur  and  peltry, lbs.  34,200  17                  ....v 

Jhroduet  of  Wood. 

Boards  and  scantling, ^ feet  91,543,700  155,861        91,606,544 

Shingles, M.  362  53                 1,099 

Timber, ^ cubic  feet  4.687  137                 1,232 

Staves, Ibe.  2,176,900  1,088                 8,707 

Wood ^ cords  10,569  29,593               86,327 

Ashes, bhis.  6,287  1,580             138,314 

Total  of  the  forest, , tons  188.328      Value,  

AtfRICtTLTUaB. 

Product  of  AmmaU. 

Pork, i)bla.  383  62  »3,447 

Beef,. 10,273  1,668  51,355 

Cheese,.. Iha  3,237,200  1,619  161,860 

Butter  and  lard,. 1,195.300  598  148,087 

Wool, 1,297,900  649  493,202 

■  I 

Product  of  animals...... ...tons                 4,596       Value, 

FWf f  ftfMg  Pood, 

Flour, bUs.  9,570  1,034  ^43,064 

Wheat, Jmsh.  129,676  3,890  124,489 
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1^ 

Cora, 

Bariey, 

Otber^grain,. 

Bran  and  ship-stuffii,.. 

Peas  and  beanff,. 

Potatoes, ^ „ 

Dn^  fruit,.., 


.bash. 


Vegetable  food,. 


M  other  AgriadUn-al  ProdueUL 

Cotton, Jbe^ 

Tobacco,*^ « 

CloTer  and  grass-seed, 

Flax-seed, ^ 

Hoi»r "...- 

All  other  agricuL  products, tons 

Total  iBgrieulture, tons 

MurUFACTUBES> 

Domflstk  spiiits, ..., ..galloat 

Leather, lbs. 

Famitbre, „ 

Bar  and  pig  lead,. 

Pig  iron,. - 

Iron- ware, 

Domestic  woollens,. 

Domestic  cottons, 

Salt, ^ bUs. 

Total  manufactures, tmm 

Mtrehandise, ., lbs. 

Other  Jrticle$. 

Stone,  lime,  and  clay, dha^ 

Gypsum, 

Mineral  ooal, 

Sundries, 

Other  articles,.. tons 


36,546 

1,025 

$25,621 

5,790 

166 

2,895 

2,016 

48 

1,369 

26,001 

416 

8,840 

3,500 

31 

455 

8,655 

259 

12,055 

7,308 

220 

2,774 

7,089      Vulue, 


3,700 

16,200 

453.600 

81,390 

2 

""8 

327 

41 

378 

12,063 

1,765 

684.700 
283,300 

5,968.900 
597300 
138,700 
112,550 

9 
343 
141 

2^984 

298 

69 

56^ 

3,900 

18,800 

10 

§278 


1,134 

9,072 

10,569 


Value, 


Value, 


•446 

154,058 

28,330 


89.534 

23,912 

1874245 

34,775 


10       Value, 


19.545.60(> 

9,773 

929,316 

163,000 

81 

4,075 

22,200 

10 

617 

19,577,500 

9,789 

783,100 

19,653      Value, 


Total  tons,,.. 


223,954       Totvalue,. 

OswEoo  CAiTAL. — ^This  caoal,  connecting  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Sj. 
lactue,  and  with  lake  Ontario  at  Oswego^  was  commenced  in  1826,  and 
completed  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  9525,115.  It  is  88  miles  long;  about 
half  its  length,  however,  being  in  the  Oswego  river,  converted  intocanal^ 
or  slack- water,  bj  means  of  eight  dams  and  a  tow-path  on  the  river  bank. 
The  total  quantity  of  lockage  is  128  feet,  distributed  among  18  lift-locks, 
all  descending  from  Syracuse  to  Osweffo.  So  &r  as  the  canal  is  wholly 
an  excavated  work,  the  dimensions  of  its  cross-section  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Erie  canal. 

There  is,  also,  a  towing  path  made  by  the  state  along  the  bank  of  the 
Seneca  river,  from  its  junction  with  this  canal  to  Baldwinsville,  by  which 
the  navigable  waters  of  that  stream  are  made  available ;  and  a  similar 
work  has  been  recently  done  on  the  Oneida  river,  to  connect  the  naviga* 
ble  waters  of  that  stream  and  the  Oneida  lake  with  the  Oswego  canaL 
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Catuoa  and  Seneca  canal. — Thii  work  begins  in  the  village  of 
Geneva,  at  the  outlet  of  the  Seneca  lake,  and  following  the  valley  of  the 
Seneca  river,  is  fed  by  its  waters,  till,  after  sending  ofi'  a  side  cut  of  two 
miles  to  the  Cajruga  lake^  at  East  Cayuga,  it  enters  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  so  continues  to  Montezuma,  where  it  joins  the  Erie  canaj  on  tho 
marsh  level.  The  whole  distance  from  Geneva  to  Montezuma  is  21 
miles,  about  half  of  which  consists  of  canal  proper,  and  the  other  half  of 
slack  water  navigation  in  the  river.  The  whole  descent  from  Geneva  to 
Montezuma  is  74  feet,  divided  among  12  locks.  The  canal  was  com- 
menced  in  1827,  and  finished  in  1829,  at  the  cost  of  9214,000.  This 
work,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  common  thoroughfare  for  the  trade  of  the 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  and  Crooked  lakes,  the  Chemung  canal,  the  Owego  and 
the  Blossburg  railroads,  and  the  whole  basin  of  the  upper  Susquehannah 
and  its  wide-reaching  tributaries ;  and  it  is  obviously  destined  to  become, 
at  no  distant  day,  very  productive,  from  the  carriage  of  coal,  gypsum,  and 
salt,  and  the  inevitable  expansion  of  a  trade,  springing  Gcom  such  re« 
sources. 

Cbooksd  lake  canal. — ^This  canal,  commenced  in  1830,  and  finished 
in  1833,  connects  Crooked  lake,  near  Penn-Yan,  with  the  Seneca  lake  at 
Dresden ;  is  eight  miles  long,  has  a  descent  of  269  feet,  distributed  among 
28  lift-locks,  and  cost  $137,000.    The  locks,  which  are  of  wood,  will  soon 
require  to  be  in  great  part  rebuilt. 

Hft  Chemuno  canal. — ^This  canal,  commenced  in  1830,  and  finished  ia 
1833,  connects  the  Seneca  lake,  at  its  head,  with  the  Chemung  river,  a 
branch  of  the  Susquehannah,  at  Elmira,  is  23  nules  long,  besides  a  navi- 
gable  feeder  16  miles  long,  extending  from  the  summit  level  at  Fairport, 
formerly  called  Horse-Hc^s,  to  Corning,  situate  also  on  the  Chemung, 
westerly  from  Elmira,  and  there  connecting  with  the  railroad  which  runs 
to  Blossburg,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  ascending  and  descending  lockage 
on  both  the  canal  and  feeder,  which  together  are  39  miles  long,  is  516 
feet,  divided  among  52  locks.  Both  works  cost  $344,000.  At  Blossburg 
is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  bituminous  coal,  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
coal  trade,  which  has  commenced  very  favorably,  promises  to  become  a 
source  of  much  revenue  to  this  canal.  The  locks  are  of  wood,  and  con- 
tracts have  been  made  to  rebuild  them  at  a  cost,  including  some  other 
improvements,  of  a  little  under  9300,000. 

Chenango  canal. — This  canal  extends  firom  the  Erie  canal  at  Utica, 
by  way  of  the  village  of  Clinton,  on  the  Oriskany  creek ;  thence  up  the 
valley  of  that  creek  to  the  summit  level ;  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Che- 
nango river,  which  it  follows  to  the  village  of  Binghamton,  on  the  Sus- 
quehannah. It  is  97  miles  long ;  was  commenced  in  1833  and  finished 
in  1837,  at  a  cost  of  91^737,703.  The  lockage  from  Utica  to  the  sum- 
mit is  706  feet,  and  thence  to  Binghampton,  303  feet,  the  whole  divided 
among  116  lifl-locks,  two  of  which  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  other  114 
of  wood  and  stone,  called  composite.  This  canal  is  furnished  with  seven 
reservoirs,  consisting  of  natural  ponds,  having  their  original  capacity  in- 
creased by  embankments  and  dams,  furnished  with  flumes  and  gates  to 
regulate  the  discharge. 

Genesee  valley  canal. — The  act  for  building  this  canal  was  passed 
May  6,  1836,  and  in  the  succeeding  summer  the  work  was  commenced. 
The  whole  line,  from  Rochester,  where  it  connects  with  the  Erie  canal, 
to  OieaSt  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Allegany  rivert  is  108^  miles 
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loog.  At  a  point  4}  miles  south  of  Mt.  Morris,  a  branch  canal  extends 
to  Dansville,  11  miles.  In  September,  1840,  the  division  from  Roches- 
ter to  Squakie  Hill,  36  miles,  was  opened  for  navigation ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  the  Dansville  branch,  together  with  about  five  miles  more  of 
Ihe  main  trunk,  was  finished,  making  the  whole  distance  now  in  use,  from 
Rochester  to  Dansville,  52  miles.  On  this  distance  there  are  19  lifl-locks, 
besides  a  great  amount  of  other  masonry,  and  the  whole  cost  of  construc- 
tion, exclusive  of  all  other  charges,  is  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
commissioners,  of  January,  1843,  at  $1,399,291  90. 

The  same  ret>ort  states  that  another  portion  of  the  line,  58i  miles  long, 
with  92  locks  thereon,  has  been  put  under  contract  at  an  entire  estimated 
cost  of  $2,772,304  17,  on  which  the  work  done  is  stated  at  91,717,850  32, 
of  which  all  but  849,152  02  has  been  paid,  leaving  work  yet  to  be  done  to 
the  estimated  amount  of  91,054,453  85.  Besides  the  two  portions  men-  * 
tioned,  one  mile  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  953,104  81,  but  is  not  in 
use.  Of  the  entire  line,  only  seven  miles  have  not  yet  been  put  under  con- 
tract. 

The  most  remarkable  work  on  this  canal  is  the  tunnel  in  Portage.  Its 
length  is  to  be  1,180  feet,  by  27  feet  in  width,  and  20  feet  in  height ;  and 
tot  most  of  the  distance,  the  roof  will  require  to  be  supported  by  an  arch  of 
masonry. 

The  cost  of  this  canal,  excluding  the  seven  miles  not  yet  under  contract, 
is  estimated  at  94,224,700  88  ;  and,  including  the  seven  miles,  the  total  cost 
will  probably  not  &11  much  short  of  95,000,000. 

Black  biveb  canal  and  Erie  canal  feedeb. — This  work  was  com- 
menced under  an  act  of  April  19, 1836,  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  It  is 
to  open  a  navigation  from  the  Erie  canal  at  Rome  to  Carthage,  in  Jeffer- 
son county.  From  Rome  the  line  passes  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  to 
the  Lansing-Kill,  which  it  follows  to  the  summit  level,  in  Boonville,  and 
then  passes  on  to  the  High  Falls  in  the  Black  river,  in  Turin.  From  that 
•  point  to  Carthage,  the  navigation  is  to  be  continued  by  improving  the  Black 
river.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  35  miles;  of  the  improved  river 
navigation,  42i  miles ;  and  a  navigable  feeder  ten  miles  long,  from  the 
Black  river,  is  to  enter  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  at  Boonville ; 
making  the  whole  length  of  this  artificial  navigation,  87i  miles. 

The  ascent  from  the  Erie  canal,  at  Rome,  to  the  summit  in  Boonville,  is 
697  feet,  divided  among  70  locks ;  and  the  descent  from  the  summit  to 
the  High  Falls,  b  387  feet,  divided  among  38  locks.  The  feeder  has  but 
one  level. 

The  commissioners,  in  their  annual  report  of  January,  1843,  show  that 
the  line  from  Rome  to  the  summit,  and  the  whole  of  the  feeder,  being  the 
portions  of  most  immediate  importance,  were  nearly  complete.  They 
state  the  whole  length  of  completed  canal  to  be  14  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
9446,841  35.  A  further  extent  of  28  miles  has  been  commenced,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  amounts  to  9l»313,204  78,  on  which,  work  to  the 
amount  of  91,228,515  81  has  been  done,  leaving  yet  to  be  done  an  amount 
of  984,688  97.  Of  the  canal  proper,  only  three  miles  have  not  yet  been  put 
under  contract. 

The  following  statement,  shows  the  tons  and  value  of  tolls  paid  on  each 
article  transported  on  all  the  canals,  during  the  year  1844  :— 
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ArtielM.  QnuititT. 
TflBFosmv 

Fur  and  peltry, Ibe.  2,130,000 

Induct  of  Wood. 

Biards  and  scantliog, feet  3694^06,000 

Shingtes, M.  84,U6 

Timber^ cubic  feet-  3,621,850 

Staves,. lbs.  104,930,000 

Wood, cords  9^630 

Ashes, bbb.  83,690 

Total  forest,. ^.....tons^  

AoRICULTnB£. 

Product  of  AnhnaU, 

Pork, .bWa  K)l,200 

•      Beef. •           63,506 

Cheese,. «....Jbs.  27,254,000 

Butter  and  lard, 23,531,000 

Wool,.. 10.182,000 

Total  product  of  animals, txms  

Vegetable  Food. 

Ffour, „ bWs.  2;940.137 

Wheat, bush.  3,788,066 

Kye, 101,584 

Com, « 173.300^ 

B«rfey,» 1,000,600 

Other  grain. 856,844 

Bran  and  ship-etufft, li346,90O 

Peas  and  beans,. ^ 23,866 

Potitoes, 284^80 

Dried  fruit, lbs.  2,166.000 

Total  yegetAble  food, tons  

JU  other  AgrieuUund  ProducU. 

Cotton. lbs.  4,776.000 

Tobacco,. 2.154,000 

Clovertind  grass-seed. 4,848,000 

Flax-seed,.- ^  4.110,000 

Hops, ^ 1/454.000 

Total  all  other  agricul.  products,.tons  

Total  agriculture, tons  

Maxufactuses* 

Domestic  spirits, .gallons  1,245,400 

Leather, Jbe.  4,840,000 

Furniture,. 18,560,000 

Bar  and  pig  lead, 148.000 

Pi«iron, 14,204,000 

Iron-ware, 8,224,000 

Domestic  woollens, 1,070,000 

Domestic  cottons,. 2,078,000 

8^«. bWs.  75^920 

Total  manufactures, tons  

Merchmdue, Jba.  283,860,000 

Other  AriieUt. 

Stone,  lime,  and  day, lbs.  98,524,000 

Gyfmmr - -..  49,158,000 


Tods. 

Vain*.  ' 

1,065 

$2,528,661 

448,697 

2,315,443 

12.623- 

154,250 

52,437 

218,055 

52,465 

340,580 

276.164 

176,889 

20.922 

1^688.859 

864,373 

$7,422,737 

15,180 

$757,768 

9.526 

284,064 

13,677 

1,269,395 

11,767 

24296,277 

5,091 

3.424,105 

55,241 

$8,031,609 

268,935 

$10,097,508 

113,642 

3,072,220 

2,438 

48/116 

5,199 

774^00 

20,012 

409.797 

19,274 

310,322 

13,469 

100,786 

716 

18,413 

707 

7,755 

1,083 

101,856 

445,475 

$14,244,273 

2,388 

$358,519 

1,077 

229.259 

2,424 

280.225 

2,055 

74,303 

727 

161,455 

8,671 

$1,103,761 

509,387 

$23,379,643 

64»7 

$3364259 

2,420 

812,845 

9,280 

1.846,306 

74 

5,228 

7,102 

199,585 

4,112 

331,499 

535 

1.107,445 

1,039 

591.906 

113,088 

920.733 

144,245 

$6,151,806 

141,930 

$494224,099 

494^62 

$122,052 

24,579 

69.100 
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Aniclei.                                                        Qmntity.             Torn.  Talne. 

Miaeral  eoair n».        58,564,000          29,283  9133,269 

Sundries, 107,056.000           63,528  4,418,446 


Total  other  articles, tons  156,651        $4,742,867 


Grand  total, tons  1,816,586      990,921,153 

The  tables  are  bo  full,  in  relation  to  the  result!  of  the  business  of  the 
canals  for  the  last  and  previous  years,  that  very  little  remark  is  necessary, 
except  to  call  attention  to  some  results  of  general  interest. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  tolls,  compared  with 
1843,  of  9364,784.  Of  this  increase,  9237,921,  or  65  per  cent,  is  on 
descending,  and  9126,863,  or  35  per  cent.  Is  on  ascending  freight. 

The  total  tonnage  of  all  the  property  transported  on  the  canals,  ascend- 
ing and  descending,  its  value,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  collected  for  the 
nine  years  preceding,  is  as  follows,  viz  :— 

Year. 

1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841,.. 
1842,.. 
1843,.. 
1844, 1,816,586  92,750,874  2,446,374 

The  total  tons  coming  to  tide-vrater,  for  each  of  the  last  eleven  years, 
and  the  aggregate  value  thereof  in  market,  was  as  follows,  viz  : — 

Value. 

913,405,022 

20,525,446 

26,932,470 

21,822,354 


Tons. 

Value. 

Tolls. 

1,310.807 

967,634,343 

91.614,343 

1,171,296 

55,809,288 

1,292,623 

1,333.011 

65.746,559 

1.590.911 

1,435,713 

73,399,764 

1,616,383 

1,416,046 

66,303,892 

1,775.747 

1,521,661 

92,202.929 

2,034,883 

1,236,931 

60,016,608 

1,749,196 

1,513,439 

76.276.909 

2.081,590 

Year. 

Tons. 

1834, 

553,596 

1835, 

753,191 

1836, 

696,347 

1837, 

611.781 

1838, 

640,481 

1839, 

602,138 

23,038.510 
20,163,199 


Year. 

Tons. 

1840, 

669,013 

1841, 

774,334 

1842, 

666,626 

1843. 

836,861 

1844, 

1,019,094 

Value. 
923,213.573 
37,225,323 
22,751,013 
28,453,408 
34,183,167 


The  whole  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  which  came  to  the  Hudson  river, 
from  1834  to  1844,  inclusive,  with  the  aggregate  market  value  of  the  same, 
and  the  amount  of  tolls  received  on  all  the  wheat  and  flour  transported  on 
the  canals  in  each  year,  from  1837  to  1844,  inclusive,  is  as  follows  :— 

Year.  Tons. 

1834, 130,453 

1835, 188.553 

1836, 124,983 

1837, 116.491 

1838, 133,080 

1839, 124.683 

1840, 244,863 

1841, 201.360 

1843, 198,231 

1843, 248.780  10JW3.454  73i;816 

1844. 277,865  11,211,677  816,711 

The  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  shipped  at  Buflalo  and  Oswego,  from  the 
year  1835  to  1844,  and  at  Black  Rock,  from  1839  to  1844,  inclusive,  and 
the  total  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson  river,  were 
as  follows,  viz :— 


Value. 

Tolls. 

95,719,795 

Notasoert'd. 

7,395,939 

«c 

9,796,540 

« 

9.640.156 

9301,739 

9,883,586 

380,161 

7,217,841 

404,525 

10.362,862 

700.071 

10.165,355 

621,046 

9,284.778 

606,737 
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Yean. 


1835,.. 
1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,.. 
1840... 
1841,.. 
1843,.. 
1843,.. 
1844,.. 


Baffalo. 

Tom, 

15,935 

24,154 

27,206 

57.977 

60,082 

95,573 

106,271 

107,522 

146,126 

145,510 


Black  Rock. 
TonM, 


7,697 
12,825 
24,843 
13,035 

12,882 
15,669 


Oswego. 

Tom, 
14,888 
13,591 
7,429 
10.010 
15,108 
.  15,075 
16,677 
14,338 
25,858 
42,293 


Total. 

Tom. 

30,823 

37,745 

34,635 

67,987 

82.887 

123,473 

147.791 

134,895 

184,866 

203,472 


Tot.  tons  arr. 

at  tido-wator. 
126,552 
124,982 
116,491 
133,080 
124,982 
244,862 
201,360 
198,231 
248,780 
277,863 


The  per  cent  of  the  tons  of  each  class  of  property  which  came  from 
each  canal  in  the  last  ten  years,  is  as  follows,  viz : — 


Prodacta  of  the  forest, 

"  agriculture, 

Manufactures, 

Merchandise, 

Other  articles 


Champlain. 

89.96 

2.91 

1^9 

.02 

5.72 


Total,.. 


100.00 


Erie. 
44.02 
47.11 

2.40 
.10 

6.37 

100.00 


Both. 
58i^0 
33.46 

2.11 
.07 

6.16 

100.00 


The  lockages  to  and  from  the  canal  and  Hudson  river,  in  1688  and 
1844,  were  as  follows  : — 


In  1838,  at  Albany, 

••        West  Troy,... 


In  1844,  at  Albany, 

«*        Port  Schuyler  side-cut,  (new,)., 
••        West  Troy, 


23,478 
16,418 

20,845 

4.243 

13,749 


39,896 


38,837 
Decrease, 1,059 

The  tons  which  arrived  at  tide-water,  in  1888  and  1844,  were  as  fol- 
lows :— In  1888^640,481  tons;  in  1844,  1,019,094— increase,  878,613 
tons.  The  tolls  received  on  all  the  canals,  in  the  same  years,  are  as  fol- 
lows :— In  1838,  f  1,590,611 ;  in  1844,  $2,446,874—0X0688  of  1844, 
$855,868. 

Thus  the  amount  of  both  tonnage  and  tolls  is  seen  to  be,  in  1844,  some 
50  per  cent  over  that  of  1888  ;  while  the  number  of  lockages,  in  1844, 
at  the  connection  between  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Hudson  river,  is  1,059 
less  than  in  1888. 

This  large  increase  of  tonnage  arriving  at  tide-water,  accompanied  by 
a  decrease  of  locisages  at  the  same  place,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  assumption  that  canal-boats,  in  1888,  were  generally  of  the  same  size 
and  tonnage  as  at  present,  but  carried  smaller  cargoes,  or  that  the  size  and 
tonnage  of  boats  has  increased  to  an  extent  about  corresponding  to  the 
increase  of  tons  arriving  at  tide-water.  That  the  latter  supposition  is 
true,  is  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  boats  registered  in 
tiie  last  year.  There  has  been  a  very  large  number  of  new  canal-boats 
registered  in  the  year  1844. 

A  Vox  of  the  boats  navigating  the  canals,  with  their  tonnage  and  classi- 
fication, was  never  obtained  before  the  1st  of  January,  1844  ;  and  there 
are,  of  course,  no  authentic  data  for  a  comparison  of  the  average  tonnage 
of  each  class  of  boats,  as  between  that  and  any  previous  dale.  Taking 
the  2,126  boats  as  they  stood  on  thd  1st  of  January,  1844,  most  of  them 
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buih,  probably,  within  the  preceding  ten  years,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  378  boats  built  and  registered  during  the  year  1844,  and  the  result  is 
aeen  to  be  as  follows  :— 

Tons. 

Average  of  378  boats  bulk  and  registered  in  1844, • 64 

^       2,126  boaU  on  1st  January,  1844,.  .•••••  ^  ••••  • 55 


Average  increase,. 


9 

or  about  20  per  cent.  This  is  not,  of  course,  an  absolute  addition  of  so 
much  in  the  year  to  the  tonnage  of  all  canal-boats,  but  it  is  an  evidence 
of  a  tendency  to  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  new  boats,  and  corrobo- 
rates the  evidence  furnished  by  the  foregoing  statement,  of  a  decrease  of 
lockages  at  the  Hudson  river. 

It  shows  how,  by  an  increase  in  the  capacity  of  boats,  a  diminution  of 
lockages  at  the  point  alluded  to  is  reconcilable  with  the  very  large  in- 
crease in  tonnage  over  1838. 

The  only  evidence  of  the  average  tonnage  of  canal-'boats,  at  any  former 
period,  is  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  canal  commissioners,  dated 
4th  March,  1825,  in  these  words : — 

^  During  the  time  that  the  canak  have  been  in  use,  the  boats  naviga- 
ting  them  have  been  gradually  increased  in  size ;  and  nearly  all  those 
which  have  been  last  built  are  of  the  capacity  of  firom  35  to  45  tons ;  and 
it  is  probable  that,  after  a  few  years  more,  they  will,  in  descending  to 
tide- water,  generally  carry  40  tons." 

The  tonnaffe  of  the  old  and  new  boats,  without  reference  to  classifica- . 
tion,  was  as  follows : — 

Bu.  built 
Boat!,  JtQ.   and  reg*d  Tot  Jan.  1, 
Tonnage.     1,1644.      in  1844.         1845. 


90 
85 
80 
75 
TO 
65 
60 
55 
50 
46 


3 

1 

3 

13 

163 
364 
444 
325 
464 
166 


1 

0 

9 

33 

134 

94 

71 

15 

14 

1 


3 

1 

13 

46 
386 
358 
515 
340 
478 
167 


Bti.bniU 

Boata,Jan. 

and  reg  *d  Tot  Jan.  1, 

TonnsfB.    1,1844. 

in  1844.         1845. 

40            158 

0           158 

35             63 

1             54 

30             40 

11             51 

35             16 

3             19 

30               8 

0              8 

15               3 

1               4 

10              4 

0              4 

3436 


378 


3,504 


It  appears,  by  this  statement,  that  of  the  boats  on  the  1st  January,  1844, 
there  were  more  rated  at  50  tons  than  of  any  other  rate ;  while,  of  the 
boats  built  and  registered  in  1844,  there  were  more  rated  at  70  tons  than 
of  any  other  rate. 

We  give,  below,  a  statement  of  the  tons  of  merchandise,  furniture,  and 
salt,  going  to  other  states,  in  1844  :— 

Mercbandiae. 

By  way  of  Buf&lo, 32,767 

«         Oswego, 9,648 

"        Whitchan, 7,930 


Furnitare. 
4,130 
1 
19 


I  Salt^ 
14,569 
31,600 
•3,038 


Total, 50,345  4,150  49,307 

The  merchandise  and  furniture  by  way  of  Buffido,  went  to  other  states, 
as  follows : — 

*  Of  Ifaia  amovuit,  8,009  buahels  were  of  foreign  mana£ictare. 
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Statei. 

Pennsylnuiia,. 

Ohio, 

Michigan, 

Indiana,. 

Illinois, 

Wisconsin, .... 
Kentucky  r-.... 


MdM. 

725 

12,390 
9,389 
2,332 
4,320 
3,272 
205 


Fnm. 

TOHM. 

26 
575 
992 
186 
797 
1,516 


MisBOuriy.... 
Tennessee,.. 
Alabama,.... 

Iowa, 

Canada, 


MdM. 

Fom. 

TTwu. 

TWf. 

14 

3 

IS 

7 
100 


Total, 32,767 


13 
83 

4,130 


The  merchandise  and  furniture  going  to  other  states  by  way  of  Oswego, 
is  as  follows,  viz  : — 

Tons  of  merchandise, • 9,648 

^      furniture, 1,500 

The  distribution  of  the  above  merchandise  and  furniture  is  not  given 
by  the  collector  at  Oswego,  in  his  returns. 

The  merchandise  and  furniture  by  way  of  Whitehall,  in  1844,  went  to 
other  states  as  follows,  viz: — 

States. 


Canada,.  • 
Vermont,. 


Mdzb. 

PuRlflTUai., 

Tons. 

T0B& 

2,362 

5 

5,568 

14 

19 


Total, 7,930 

The  annual  average  of  the  tons  of  the  total  movement  of  articles  on 
all  the  canals,  is  as  follows : — 

From  1836  to  1839,  4  years, 1,312,707 

**     1840  to  1844,5      **     1,600,932 


Increase,  tons, • •        188,225 

The  averafire  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles,  which  re« 
suits  in  the  above  total  increase,  is  as  follows : — 
Class  of  Articles. 

Products  of  the  forest,. •• •• •••• 

Agriculture, 

Manufactures, • 

Merchandise, 

Other  articles, 


0BCRBASB. 

Tons. 
18,796 


11,101 

29,897 


Increasi. 
Tons. 

1*9*1*662 

23,140 

3,320 


218,122 
29,897 


Increase, .•••••• 188,225 

The  annual  average  of  the  value  of  the  total  movement  of  articles  on 
all  the  canals,  is  as  follows  : — 

From  18:^  to  1839,  4  years, $65,647,486 

"      1840  to  1844, 5      **     77,144,298 


Increase  value, •  •  •  • 91 1»496,812 

The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  the  value  of  each  class  of  articlety 
which  results  in  the  above  total  increase,  is  ai  follows  :— 
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das  of  articles.                                                             DecreaM.  Increaae. 

Products  of  the  forest, « $414,198 

Agriculture, 2^483,162 

Manu&ctures,.... • ••••••     $1,288,261  •••••••• 

Merchandise, • ••••••••         •• 9,888,286 

Other  articles,.. • 499,482 


•1,288,261    $12,785,078 

1,288,261 

Tn/*rAiiJKA ... 

AllAQAfilQ 

Buffalo  amd  Black  Bock.* 

,.«rw,w..^ 

Prod,  of    Prod,  of 

Vecetable  Oth.  agric.  Manu&o.     Other 

Yaar. 

forert.     animals. 

food.       prodaota.       tnrea. 

artidea. 

IVital. 

Tont,        Tom. 

TVmt. 

TVmt.          Tom, 

TVw. 

Tont, 

1836,^ 

3,755        1,593 

28307 

1361           641 

116 

36373 

1837,. 

7,104       4,083 

29329 

884          454 

475 

42329 

1838,. 

4,615        3,282 

58,907 

379           489 

515 

68,187 

1839,. 

22335       4,219 

70384 

361           801 

438 

98,938 

1840, 

18,133        5,592 

111,533 

688        1300 

955 

138,101 

1841. 

35,126      14,877 

138,036 

1,480        3,696 

1,535 

194,750 

1842,. 

26,229      13,590 

145,096 

1,642       2,632 

1,778 

190,967 

1843,. 

31,211      16,400 

166327 

2,521        2,026 

2,751 

221336 

1844 

52,061      17,470 

165,761 

1,757          722 

2,777 

240348 

Total, 

201,069      81,106 

913380 

11,673      12,661 

11340 

1331389 

Tons  FmOM  OTHKR  StATES,  BY  WAT  OF  OsWBaa* 

Prod,  of       Prod,  of     Yecetable  Pth.a«iie.    Bfano-      Other 

Tear. 

foroet        animale.          food. 

tModocta.    ftctnrae.    artiolea, 

TV)tal. 

Tom.          TVmi. 

7Vi««. 

Tont.       Tomt.        Tomt. 

Tont. 

1836, 

1,645           208 

15321 

110           13 

49 

17,946 

1837, 

533           288 

13,045 

17           17 

126 

14,026 

1838 

4,616           131 

10355 

18           11 

15 

15,046 

1839, 

5309           288 

16,107 

110       

419 

22,733 

1840, 

3,108           317 

16395 

75           67 

85 

20,047 

1841, 

10,272           102 

18,762 

180            6 

104 

29,426 

1842, 

4340        IfiSi 

24,188 

98          27 

73 

30310 

1843, 

5,564         1,282 

28,025 

100           51 

118 

35,140 

1844, 

16.027        2,777 
52,414         6,677 

48,128 
190,826 

262         131 
970        323 

152 

67,477 

Total, 

1,141 

252351 

TraWOF  PSOPIRTT  OOimift  FIOM  VKEMOirr  AHD 

Caiuda,  AHD  amFRD  AT  Whiiihall.  or 

TBI  Champt.aiw  Cahal. 

Tear. 

Prod-offorast.    Agricnltiire.    ] 

Manufrctorea.  Other  artidet. 

Total. 

Tmi. 

TVmt. 

Tont. 

Tont. 

Tont, 

1835,.. 

44,118 

2,706 

1383 

2375 

50482 

1836,. 

45351 

337T 

1,330 

2395 

53353 

1837, 

37,954 

2309 

1,077 

23O6 

43346 

1838, 

29.882 

3,460 

664 

2,324 

36330 

1839, 

48,098 

3,918 

894 

3398 

56308 

1840, 

43,861 

3,574 

621 

2344 

50300 

lati, 

43,896 

2,921 

1,105 

2387 

50309 

1842 

22,783 

3376 

2315 

2,141 

30315 

1843 

22,131 

4,588 

3,506 

1301 

32,126 

1844, 

21,652 

6,457 

3310 

2,655 

33.974 

Total, 

360,326 

37,186 

15,905 

25326 

438343 

*  In  making  thia  statement,  it  was  aaaumed  that  all  tlie  floor,  wheat,  bcin,  and  ahip- 
atnfia  cleared  at  Oawego  and  Black  Rock,  came  from  other  atates. 
▼OL.  zxn. — NO.  I.  5 
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Statsmirt  of  Herchaivdisb  ahd  Salt  oonro  to  other  States  bt  wat  of  Buffalo,  Oi« 
,       WEoo,  AND  Whitbhall,  frcw  18d5  to  1844,  both  inclusive. 

Mdze. passing  toother  States  via  Salt  passing  to  other  States  via 


Year. 

1835,.. 
1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841... 
1842,.. 
1843,.. 
1844... 


Boffalo. 
Tom. 
18,466 
30,874 
23.230 
32,087 
29,699 
18,863 
25,551 
20,525 
32,798 
32,767 


OtW0gO. 

Tons, 
4,988 
8,019 
3,061 
2,542 
4,498 
3,192 
5,489 
3.538 
4,537 
9,648 


Whitehall. 
Tons, 
5,279 
5,165 
4,573 
5,631 
7,291 
5,981 
6,813 
4,996 
6,709 
7,930 


Buflfalo. 

Tons. 

8,931 

5,981 

11,872 

10,357 

13,283 

11,156 

9,860 

5,735 

13,462 

14,569 


Otwego. 

Tons. 
16,459 

9,118 
12,028 
24,133 
28,233 
22,481 
30,858 
16,876 
12,223 
31,600 


WhitehalL 

Tons. 

1,646 

2.010 

1.002 

2,340 

•2,189 

12J98 

t3,171 

^,341 

P,771 

f3,038 


Tons  of  Merchandise  goiho  to  other  States  by  way  of  Buffalo,  from  1837  to  1844. 


States,  Ac.  1838. 

Pennsylvania, M51 

Ohio, 15,187 


Michigan, 

Indiana........ 

Blinois, 

Wi8con8in,», 
Kentacky,... 
Missouri..... 
Tennessee, .. 
Alabama,.... 

Iowa, 

Canada, 


10,084 

1,569 

34^44 

392 

335 

77 

26 


1889. 

],44& 

14,338 

6,656 

2,296 

3,634 

651 

654 

24 


21 


1840. 

1,029 

9,445 

4,294 

751 

2,353 

662 

241 

2 

14 


1841. 

827 

14.297 

5.456 

1,087 

2.249 

1,029 

495 

51 


1842.  1843. 


539 

10.038 

4,915 

785 

2.490 

1.410 

295 

14 

6 


49 


13 
21 


4 
29 


763 

14.528 

8.252 

2.256 

3,476 

2.890 

428 

65 

35 

2 

28 

75 


1844. 

725 

12,390 

9.389 

2,332 

4.320 

3,273 

205 

14 

13 


7 
100 


Total, 32,086     29,699      18,840   25,551   20,525  32.798  32,767 

TONNAOB  ARRIVING   AT  TiDE-WADER,  THE   PrODUCE  OF  THIS   StATE,  BY  WAY  OF  THE  ErIB 

'  Canal,  including  the  Contributions  of  the  Lateral  Canals. 


Year. 

1836,... 
1837,... 

JbQ*5o,... 

1839.... 
1840.... 
1841,... 
1842,... 
1843,... 
1844,... 


Prod,  of  forest. 
Tons, 
208,779 
174.007 
189.733 
157,075 
119,352 
1^2,122 
125,623 
202,810 
288,786 


Agriculture.    Merchandise.  Oth.  articles. 


Tom. 
117,870 

98,172 
101,053 

63,713 
159,823 

92,483 
102,030 
124,313 
135,171 


Tons, 

10,152 

7,879 

6,729 

5,885 

5,388 

9,076 

7,746 

21,465 

27,579 


Tons. 
28,105 
51,193 
38,501 
37,914 
24,613 
14,663 
23.273 
30,381 
40,255 


TotaL 
Tons. 
364.906 
331,251 
336,016 
264,596 
309,167 
306,344 
258,672 
378,969 
491,791 


Total, %        1,6584»7  994,628         101,899         288,898        3,043,712 

TONNAOB  ARRIVING  AT  TiDE-WATER,  BY  WAY  OF  THE  ErIE  CaNAL,  THE  PRODUCE  OF  WEST- 
ERN States  or  Canada,  coming  in  at  Buffalo,  Black*  Rock,  and  Oswego. 


Year. 

1836,... 
1837,... 
1838,... 
1839,... 
1840..., 
1841.... 
1842..., 
1843,... 
1844,... 


Prod,  of  forest    Agriculture.    Manufactures.  Oth.  articles. 


Tons. 

5,400 

7,637 

9,231 

28,644 

21,241 

45,398 

31,069 

36.775 

68,088 


Tons. 

48.000 

47,546 

72,972 

91,369 

134,600 

173,437 

185,898 

214,655 

236,155 


Total,.. 


253,483         1,204,632 


Tons. 

654 

471 

500 

801 

1,267 

3,702 

2,659 

2,077 

853 

12,984 


Tons. 

165 

601 

530 

857 

1,040 

1,639 

1,851 

.2.869 

2,929 


Total. 

Tons. 

54,219 

564255 

83,233 

121,671 

158,148 

224,176 

221,477 

256,376 

308,025 


12,481         1,483,580 


•  17,175  bushels  of  foreign  manufacture ;  1 17,879  da:  1 36,947  do. ;  ^  12,504  do.  ; 
1 13,760  do.;  f  8>009  da 
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A»T.  VL— COAL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OTHER  STATEa 

EvEST  jear  ghows  more  convincinglj  the  immense  importance  to  tke 
■tate  of  Pennsylvania  of  her  leadihg  interests,  her  coal  and  iron  trade. 
Both  of  them  employ,  profitably,  a  large  amount  ofcapital,  furnish  subsist, 
ence  to  an  extensive  population,  and  call  forth  much  ingenuity  in  finding 
the  means  of  obtaining  from  the  earth  and  transporting  the  material  to  a 
market ;  and  the  cheapness  with  which  coal  can  be  mined  and  carried, 
will  cause  many  manu&ctories  to  be  located  at  Philadelphia,  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  scattered  in  other  directions.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  coal  trade  has  been  almost  unexampled.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
the  price  of  wood  regulated  that  of  coiil,  and  now  in  our  chief  cities,  at 
least,  the  consumption  of  wood,  as  fuel,  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  may  be 
entirely  disregarded.  New  markets  are  constantly  opening,  and  with  the 
increasing  facilities  of  transportation,  it  may  every  year  be  carried  still 
further,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  remuneration. 

Coal  is  evidently  destined  at  some  future  period  to  entirely  supersede 
-vi^ood  as  a  fuel ;  for  the  time  will  come  when  the  forests  of  North  America 
will  be  consumed,  and  land  too  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  to  grow 
timber.  Before  that  time,  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  the  western  coal 
fields  will  have  been  fully  opened,  and  will  continue  for  centuries  to  come 
to  furnish  all  that  can  be  required. 

In  proportion  as  the  consumption  of  coal  becomes  greater,  and  its  ap- 
plication  to  the  uses  of  arts  and  manufactures  more  general,  greater  dis- 
crimination will  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  difierent  varieties ;  some 
kinds  of  coal  will  be  brought  to  the  market,  and  the  variety  most  suitable 
to  each  different  use  will  be  recognised  as  such.  Many  of  these  distinc- 
tions  are  already  well  known.  A  semi-bituminous  coal  is  suitable  for 
steamships ;  while  anthracite  is  generally  used  for  household  purposes. 
Coal  for  generating  illuminating  gas  must  be  highly  bituminous,  for  car- 
bonic acid  must  contain  no  sulphur,  and  many  more  will,  before  long,  he 
equally  well  understood. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  chemical  analysis  of  a  coal  acquires  a 
particular  interest ;  it  afibrds  a  standard  of  the  general  value  of  a  coal, 
and  an  excellent  criterion  of  the  particular  use  for  which  such  coal  is  best 
fitted.  If  a  certain  coal  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  most  suitable 
for  a  certain  manufiicture,  and  by  a  new  improvement,  another  coal  from 
another  place  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate,  while  the  proportion  of  its  con- 
stituents  agrees  nearly  with  the  former,  such  variety  will  at  least  be  worth 
a  trial,  and  may  probably  be  made  to  advantageously  replace  that  before 
in  use.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ascertained  difference  will  prevent  the 
waste  of  time  and  money  in  useless  experiments.  The  table  given  below 
will  assist  in  arriving  at  these  conclusions.  It  has  been  carefully  com- 
piled  from  Prof.  Rogers'  Fiflh  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Pennsylvania, 
Prof.  Johnson's  Coal  Report,  and  various  other  authorities.  It  also  con- 
tains some  analysis  made  four  or  five  years  since  in  Philadelphia.  The 
specific  gravities  have  been  given,  where  they  could  be  ascertained,  and 
the  color  of  the  ash  of  the  coal,  where  noted  by  the  analyst — an  important 
element,  and  one  which  materially  afiects  the  value  of  a  coal. 

The  greater  part  of  the  carbon  in  anthracites  and  other  coals  is  iso- 
lated, or  nearly  so ;  but  small  portions  are  frequently  combined  with  the 
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constitaent  parts  of  the  gaseous  matter.  Under  this  head  of  volatUe  mat- 
ter^  is  included  uncombined  water,  oxjgen,  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydro- 
gen,  ^cc,  and  frequently  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be 
always  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  indicated  by  an  analysis,  and 
given  under  that  head,  expresses  the  full  quantity  contained,  as  a  portion 
may  be  combined  with  the  gases  of  the  coal  in  its  natural  state,  or  maybe 
made  to  combine  by  the  heat  applied  for  decomposition,  and  so  may  pass 
s  off  with  the  volatile  matter.  Nitrogen  is  a  common  element  in  bitumi- 
nous coals,  and  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  when  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  for  obtaining  illuminating  gas.  Thompson  has  esti- 
mated it  as  high  as  from  6i  to  16  per  cent,  but  his  results  have  been  re- 
jected as  very  improbable.    ^Berzelius.) 

As  in  most  of  the  analysis  of  coal,  particularly  those  made  in  this  coun- 
try, all  the  volatile  portions  are  driven  off  at  once  by  heat,  and  estimated 
together,  it  appears  desirable  to  form,  at  least,  a  general  idea  of  their  con- 
stituents. The  following  table  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  pure  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  contained  in  the  volatile  matter  of  some  of  the  most 
important  varieties  of  coal.  A  portion  of  these  elements  were  originally 
united  in  the  form  of  water,  and  the  rest  more  or  less  combined  with  the 
carbon. 

Cool.  Oiygen.  Bfdngm.  Aothority. 

PennBylyania  anthracite, 50.09  49.90  

Coal  of  Alais,  France, 47.94  53.00  Reynault. 

Kilkenny  coal, 70.00  to83.00      17.00  to30.00  

Cannelcoal,. 75.55  2445  Cram. 

**         another  specimen,..  78.39  S1.61  KarBten. 

Newcastle  coal,  ("houille.'O....  78.48  21.51 

Splint  coal, 85.24  14.76  Cram. 

The  large  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  Newcastle  and  other  soft  coalsy 
diminishes  their  value.  Most  coals  contain  a  small  per  centage  of  sulphur, 
and  when  this  rises  as  high  as  €rom  2  to  3  per  cent,  it  also  has  an  in- 
jurious effect.  Being  generally  estimated  along  with  the  other  vola- 
tile matter,  it  occupies  no  separate  place  in  a  common  analysis.  Prof. 
Rogers  has,  in  several  cases,  weighed  its  quantity,  and  fit>m  his  re- 
port these  results  are  taken. 

Coal.  Snlph.  in  100  ooaL  Authority. 

Anthracite,  Peach  mountain, 048  Frof.Rogen. 

«          Pottsyille, 0.60  •« 

"          Lehigh,.. 0.91  ** 

Bit  coal,  Blairaville,  Westm..  CO., 2.60  " 

"      Karthaos, 2.70  «• 

Pbnvstlvania. 
SpM.  Vol. 

CoaL  Orav.  Carb.natt*r.JS»k.       CoUr^Ask.  JhtAmritg. 

FlEtT,  OK  BOOTHIMI  COAL  TlWLD, 

Lthigh— a  Terr  puie  nwdHMn,     ....  90.10  6^  S.50  Mr. Yaniizeni. 

•^ 1.500  80.15  5J»  556  Netfly  white.  Prof.  W.  R.  JohMom 

<*       Bamnlt  mlM«, 88.50  7.50  4.00  Dull  white.  Prof.  H.  D.  Rocwi. 

««            "         ''hMderfp.,     ....  87.70  6.00  5.70  White.                                   " 

«*       NowiiMhoBliiginliiei, 86.40  6.40  7.00         <•                                        *« 

"       eoal,  IttanaL,    -       -    1350  87.00  7.30  5.70  Vflry  white,  lifht    M.CLea. 

"          «    8d      ••        -       -     ....  86J0  7.50  6.60                 •« 

Tunaqoa,  Sharp  iiMmntalB,       -    10(50  03.45  7.55  5.10  White.  Prof.Roftn. 

*«         SchuyUEiU  eonntf ,    •    1.60  80.90  4.54  %M  Perfeetly  white.              ** 

«•                 «            •«          -    1^  98.07  540  9.90  White. 

*<        aooUier  ipediMii, 9\M  5JS0  3JI0  Gray  white.  If.  C.  Lea. 

PettiTlUe,  Behenoweth  vein,     •    IJiO  94.10  1.40  4  50  Light  brown.  Prof.  Rogen. 

Neelay*!  Taanel,     -    1.55  80.90  5.40  5.40  Light  yellow.                   " 

«'        TaManxa niaes,     88JM)  7.50  4J0  Piakhrowa.                    «* 
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PsimsTLVAinA—Contmaed. 


CmL 
PoUiTlUe,  BchnyUdll  Hftvra,   • 
**        Peach  moontaiBt 
"         Black  mina  yela, 
Swatan,  (Pine  Grore,)  Sharp  m. 
North  Mam,      -       - 
DuqilitB,*  Blk.  Spring  Gap, 

•'  Laavela,  • 
"  •*     |iay  ▼da,  - 

••  "     ano.  spec.,  • 

"  Peac'ckm, 
*«  Gold-MbMOap,-  • 
**  do.  another  tpaelmen, 
**        do.  Heifter  vein, 

KaMch  Oap^  Peaeoek 
▼ein«  -  .  • 
**  do.  Pitch  vein,  E.slde, 
••  do.  "  ^W.tlde, 
**  Yellow  Sprlnft  Oap^ 
SmyCk'n  do.  another  specimen, 
**  do.  Backbone  Teln,  - 
«  BattUng  Bon,  -  - 
*'        do.  another  tpedmeii, 

do.       " 
"        BIf  Flats,  -       -       - 
Lykaa's  Valley,  vein  No.  1, 

"      3d  bed,    -       - 

MnmiB  Coal  Fikld. 

Beaver  Meadow,  slope  No.  3»    - 

"  "        slope  No.5,    - 

WYomatQ  Coal  Fuld. 

flhamoUa,  Snyder's  v^     .       . 

Wyomtag  Form,  Warden's  ▼.,  - 

''  '*     Carbon.  nUnes, 

"     K^H.C.C,  - 

FkSLoe  Wist  or  Allbohaiit 

Qneen's  Eon,      -  .  . 


Orov. 
lATT 
1.464 

IM 

1.44* 
1.35 
1.33 


1.41 
1*4*1* 
1.41 

1.41* 
1.443 
1.380 


roi, 

Carh,  mat 
00.75  3.07 
80.03  3JM 
88.40  6.80 
80.57  7.15 
85.00  7.90 
8347  0.53 
85^  8.06 
81.40  11.40 
86.00  4.50 
88.60  7.10 
89.15  10.05 
83.00  0.00 
8L47  10.43 

78.00  11.00 
77.10  10.00 
74.70  14.80 
70.55  10.05 
77.50  1100 
74J»  13.75 
74JM  13.89 
76.10  10.90 
76  04  15.06 
83.84  6.88 
88.95    8.85 


Ash.  Col4tr^A$k. 

4.41  Light  AtWB. 

6.13  Fawn. 

4.80  Deep  red. 

3i28 

6.90  Reddish  yellow. 

8.00  Yellow  white. 

5.90  Cream  eolw.- 

7.90  Pale  ochre. 

0.50  Yellow  red. 

4.30 

6.00  LIdLt  orange. 

8.00  YeUowred. 

8.10  PaleyeUow. 


dteOenly. 


isav 

10.10 
19. 
10.50 
0.50 
11.50 
11.70 
11.49 
7.00 
8.00 
9.95 
S.90 


Paleomage. 
Deep  red. 
Yellow  red. 
Pale  salmon. 
Pale  yellow. 
Dark  red. 


Darkled. 

Orange. 

Fbwn. 


1.610 
1.551 


Meihannon  Creek, 
PhUUpsban, 
Leech's  mine, 
Ralston,  Lycoming  cOn  - 
«  «•  •*    . 

Karthatis,  npper  seam,   - 


Reed's  vein, 

BlQiboig, 

««       Coal  Ron,       - 

"       BearCreek,     - 

"       do.  another  specimen 

"       Blossvein,       - 

"      JohBson*s  Rnn  coal,  • 

Cleaiileld  CO.,  Wamer'k  vein, 

Blair's  Gap, 

SnmmJt  Portage, 

Franklin,  Venango  co..  (eannel,) 

Ooneaiit  Lake,  Cimwfefd  oo.,  - 


1.403 
1.404 
1431 
Mrs. 
1J31 


1.388 
L984 
1.394 


-    1.407 


88.94  S.38  7.11    BeddUhgray. 

91.47  846  5.15 

80.00  6.10  4.00 

88.00  7.68  3.40 

OOi23  ixn  9.70   Grayish. 

87.74  3.91  635    Gray  while. 


79.70  17.07 
73.68  91.50 
76.73  91.90 
64.40  99  50 
6800  9900 
67.93  90.40 
74.50  90.50 

71.53  13.84 
78.90  13.00 
70.50  94.80 
73.T7  10J53 

68.10  96.80 
67.70  97X10 

73.11  14.78 
75.40  16.40 
73.70  15.00 
63.80  3900 
73.00  15  60 
60  JO  14.60 
54  JO  38.90 
77.00  15.00 
60.37  90.53 

90.54  53.78 
50.45  38.75 


Reddish  gmy. 


849    White. 

4.60 

84)7 

6.10 

loxn 

U.75 

5.00 
13.96    Gray. 

8.80 

4.70 

7.00 

5.10 

5.30 
10.77    Grayish  white, 

8J20 
U.dO 

5.90 
11.40 
16.10 

7.90 

8.00 

0.15    Light  Ulac 
17.6& 


Fkoft 

•« 

H.  C.  Lea. 
Prof.  Rogers. 
M.C.  Lea. 
Prof.  Rogers. 


M.  C.Lea. 

Piof.  Rogers* 
M.aLea. 
Prof.  Rogers. 


DLCLea. 


Prof.  Rogers. 
M.C.Lea. 

Prof.  Rogers. 
Prof.  Johnson. 
M.CLea. 
Prof.  Rogers. 
ProA  Johnson. 
Prof.  Rogers. 

Prof.  Johnson. 


Prof.  Rogers* 
Prof.  Rogers. 

Pkof.  Johnseii. 

Prof.  Johnson. 
Prof.  Rogen. 


Piof.  Rogers. 

Prof.  Johnson. 
Prof.  Rogers. 

Prof.  Johnson. 

Prof.  Rogers. 
Prof.  Johnson. 


Prof.  Rogers. 


Prof.  Rogsrs. 


PMtsmoQtht 


RbODB  ISLAim. 


another  specimen,- 


Richmond,  Barr*s  Deep  Ron, 
"         Crouch  and  Snead's, 

Mid-Lothlan, 
**         Creek  Company,     - 

Clover  HUl.  - 

Chesterfield  Ifln.  Co. 
*•         'Tippecanoe, - 

Willis's  Pit,  - 
**         Anderson's  Pit, 


00.03 
77.70 


490    4.64 

6.70  15.60 


1.383 
1.451 
1437 
1.319 
1.385 
1.380 
1346 


VtROTMlA. 

67.96  19.78  1047 
90.06  34.38  14.38 
61.08  87J»  10.47 
60.30  3847  8.5T 
56.83  38.91  10.13 
58.70  33.63  8.63 
54.63  34.54  9.37 
66.60  38.80  4.60 
64.90  96.06    0.80 


Fawn. 

Reddish  white. 
Reddish  gray. 
Brick  red. 

Reddish  gray. 
Yellow  red. 


Prof.  Johnson. 
ProC  Rogers. 


L.Vaniiiam. 


Prof.  Johnson. 


Ctoi 


*  Dauphin,  or  Stony  Creek  coals.    All  these  analysis  have  been  made  from  crop  coals,  the  ndnes 
■otyet  being  worked.    (See  R.  C  Taylor's  report.) 
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Marylakd. 

Coal. 

ifipec. 
Orav. 

Vol. 
Carfr.  mat.    Jltk.  CoL  efAah. 

j9«tA«rt(y. 

Oomborland,       ... 

1.414 

7085  14.87  14.98 

NtlTi. 

1.337 

74.53  12.07  10.34    Flesh  red. 

*' 

**           AtkiasoD  k.  Tem- 

pleroan*8. 

1313 

76.60  15.53    7.33    Light  pink. 

<c 

«            EftsbyfcSmith'i.- 
*<            Maryland  Mln.  Co., 

1.333 

74  29  15.53    9.30    Flesh  fed. 

{< 

75.40  17.00    7.60 

M.  C.  Lea. 

"            Savage  River, 

.... 

77.00  16.00    7.00 

Teiwessee. 

Dr.  Jackson. 

CoBberiaiidiiioutiiBf,- 

.... 

71.00  17.00  \IM 

Nova  Scotia. 

Dr.Trooi^ 

Iktra,     .         .         .         - 

1.318 

56.06  37.83  13.30    Flesh  fed. 

Piof.  Johnson. 

"     Ciuiard*f, 

1.325 

60.74  25  97  12.51    White. 

«i 

Sydney,    -         -         -         - 

1.338 

67.57  33.81    5A9    Dark  pay. 
Great  Britain. 

«* 

Whitehaven.       - 

.... 

57.00  41.30    1.70 

Klrwan. 

56.80  43.00      i» 

a 

Newcastle,         ... 

.... 

75.90  22.60    1.50 

Thompson. 

1.857 

57.00  35.83    5.40 

Prof.  Johnson. 

fltalTordshiro,       -          - 

62.40  3410    3.5 

Berthier. 

Bovey,  near  Exeter, 

.... 

45  00  55.00     ... 

HatchetL 

Derbyshire,         _          -          . 
Dowfais.  South  Wales,  - 
Cyfarthfa,         i«            -          - 

.... 

37.00  40  00    3.00 

Berthier. 

.... 

79.50  17.50    3.00 

It 

.... 

78.40  18.80    2.80 

ii 

Clyde,  Scotland,  clod  coal. 

70.00  36.50    4.50 

Mvshet 

«       soft  coal, 

.... 

42  30  47.70  10.00 

Thompson. 

MonUand,  "      -         -         - 

.... 

56.3    42.40    1.40 

Germant. 

Berthier. 

Sehraplaa,  Thnringla,   - 

.... 

30.25  63.25  17-35 

Klsproth. 

Waldin.  -          -         - 

.... 

56.90  36.33    6.88 

Rkhter. 

flaboze,  (Slleila,) 

1327 

63.31  32.93    3.76 

•« 

Blelschowitx,      - 

Woone. 
Oak.         -          -          -          - 

L351 

56.17  37.89    393 

«t 

9368  7C.80    0.43 

Ure. 

W.      -       -      .      - 

.... 

17.97  81.26    0.77 

*« 

Norway  pine, 

.... 

19.30  80.44    0.35 

•i 

Sycamore,  Bnropeaa,     - 
Maple,  American. 

.... 

19.73  79.20    1.06 

K 

.... 

19.90  79.33    0.T7 

U 

UgnomvltB,       .          .          . 

.... 

96.65  73.64    050 

(1 

This  table  commences,  as  will  be  perceived,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  first  coal  basin,  and  proceeds  westward  to  the  Susquehanna.  The 
second  and  third  basins  are  then  given  in  order,  and  the  softer  coals  from 
both  sides  of  the  Alleghanj  mountain.  It  has  been  observed  as  a  rule 
that  holds  generally  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  that  the  farther 
we  go  west,  the  more  bituminous  the  coal  becomes,  and  the  Lehigh  and 
other  coals  from  the  southeast  portions  of  the  coal  beds  are  therefore  the 
hardest  anthracite.  They  are  also  among  the  purest  coals  in  America ; 
one  specimen  from  Pottsville,  having  given  but  3.50,  and  from  Lehigh 
but  4.00  per  cent  of  earthy  impurity,  and  probably  others  might  be  found 
yet  more  pure  from  the  same  districts.  The  Lehigh  coal  has  a  high  repu- 
tation ;  it  was  the  first  mined  in  the  state,  and  the  horizontal  position  of 
its  veins,  enables  it  to  be  worked  with  considerable  facility.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  also  high,  an  important  point,  where  space  is  to  be  econo- 
mised, but  it  has  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  amount  of  heat  lost  by  escape 
through  the  flue.  This  has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  26  per  cent  of 
the  whole  heat  generated,  and  prevents  it  from  ranking  high  as  a  steam- 
producing  coal.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  proportion  of  heat  carried  off 
by  the  gas,  current  of  air.  Ate,  through  the  chimney,  does  not  follow  any 
general  rule,  and  that  the  cases  of  greatest  and  least  waste  may  be  found 
almost  indifferently  among  bituminous  and  anthracite  coals,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table,  abridged  from  Prof.  Johnson's  Coal  Report,  by  whif;h 
ft  will  be  seen  that  the  case  of  loss  next  greatest  to  the  Lehigh,  occurs  in 
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the  Chesterfield  company's  coal,  containing  nearly  33  per  cent  of  bitu- 
minous matter.  On  the  other  hand,  Easbjr  and  Smith's  coal  loses  but 
about  9  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  to  what  peculiarity  of  struc- 
ture or  compo8itioI^this  property  is  attributable,  but  it  indicates  a  marked 
superiority  in  the  free-burning  coals,  or  those  whose  volatile  matter  varies 
^m  14  to  18  per  cent. 

Xioss  FIR  cmr  of  whole  amount  ov  Heat,  by  sscaje  th&ox»b  the  Fltte,  dubuco  oom- 

BusnoN* 


Lehighccwl, „ 26. 

Chesterfield  Min.  Co.,  Vuifinij,.  23.81 

Barr's  Deep  Run, 22.05 

Sidney,  N.  a^ 2a05 

Creek  Ca,  Vii^niiu. 19.9.5 


Easby  &,  Smith,  Cumberland,. . .  8.96 

Lackawanna, 10i20 

Dauphin  and  Sufiquehannah,....  13.54 

SchuylkiU  Haven, 13.83 


Such  loss  constitutes  an  important  point  in  the  estimate  of  the  ^alue  of 
a  coal,  for  not  only  so  much  per  cent  jof  the  whole  amount  is  absolutely 
thrown  away,  but  when  fuel  is  to  be  transported  to  a  distance,  that  pro- 
portion is  carried  only  to  be  wasted.  Were  all  other  advantages  and 
disadvantages  equally  balanced,  this  would  give  an  advantage  among  an- 
thracites of  from  11  to  14  per  cent  to  the  Lackawanna  and  Schuylkill 
coal  over  the  Lehigh,  and  among  bituminous  coals,  of  9  to  11  per  cent  to 
Easby  anj}  Smith's,  Dauphin,  and  other  coals,  over  the  Chesterfield,  Barr's 
Deep  Run,  dec,  with  an  almost  equally  great  superiority  over  those  im- 
ported from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Dauphin  coal,  and  some  varieties  of  the  Cumberland  constitute  a 
distinct  class  of  free-burning  coals,  intermediate  between  the  hard  and 
soft,  and  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes. 
In  the  coal  report  befone  referred  to,  the  Dauphin  coal  stands  highest  in 
the  comparative  list,  with  regard  to  rapidity  of  ignition,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Queen's  Run  and  some  Western  Cannel  coal,  and  high  as  to 
evaporative  power.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Cumberland  coal  are 
very  similar  in  constitution,  and  if  the  difficulties  caused  by  their  great 
distance  from  a  market  can  be  overcome,  may  be  profitably  worked. 

The  middle  coal  field  has  been  less  worked  than  the  first,  the  central 
parts  of  which  it  much  resembles  in  the  quality  of  its  coal — a  moderately 
hard  anthracite,  whose  proportion  of  carbon  varies  from  88  to  92  per 
cent.  The  Wyoming  coal  field  di^rs  little,  except  that  its  coal  bums 
with  a  white  ash.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  company's  mines  are  ex- 
tensive, and  but  little  else  is  done  in  this  region. 

The  very  important  resources,  valuable  in  themselves,  and  essential  to 
arts  and  manufactures,  possessed  by  the  coacl  states,  are  pressing  forward 
to  further  development.  The  quantity  of  coal  impprted  is  steadily  dimin- 
ishing, while  that  mined  at  home  is  increasing  in  a  very  rapid  ratio.  The 
importation  has  fallen  from  181,000  tons,  in  1839,  to  103,000  in  1842, 
while,  in  the  same  space,  the  amount  mined  in  Pennsylvania  alone  has 
risen  from  819,000  to  1,108,000  tons,  and,  last  year,  reached  1,631,000 
tons.  England  has  already  arrived  at  the  high  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  coal  to  which  we  are  advancing,  and  she  watches  its  consumption  with 
so  much  jealousy  as  to  impose  an  export  duty,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  her 
large  but  not  inexhaustible  supply  by  exportation  to  other  countries.  This 
policy  varies  in  a  single  instance,  where  she  holds  it  desirable  to  accumu- 
late a  stock  for  the  use  of  her  war  and  other  steamers,  but  notwithstand- 
ing,  the  amount  exported  is  large,  about  a  million  and  a  half  tons  being 
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aimuallj  taken  to  France,  Denmark,  Holland;  British  West  Indies,  United 
States,  Russia,  and  other  countries. 

McCuUoch  observes  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  advan- 
tages  which  England  derives  from  her  vast  beds  of  coal;  and  the  annual 
pI^odtlction  of  the  minerals  of  the  British  islands,  is  estimated  by  De  La 
Beche  at  £20,000,000,  of  which  £9,000,000  arise  from  coal,  and 
£8,000,000  from  iron.  In  this  estimate,  the  coal  is  taken  at  seven  shil- 
lings per  ton  only,  its  value  at  the  pit's  mouth,  but  as  delivered  to  the 
consumer,  its  value  has  risen  to  £40,000,000,  making  it  the  third  interest 
in  importance  in  the  kingdom,  as  follows : — 

Cotton  manufiictures, • £50,000,000 

Woollen       do. 44,000,000 

Coal, 40,000,000 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Johnson  have  fully  proved  a  decided  su* 
periority  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  bituminous  fuels  over  the 
English  and  Nova  Scotian,  and  the  investigations  ef  Marcus  Bull,  though 
in  Mb  particular  less  extended,  had  the  same  result,  and  notwithstanding 
the  circumstances  that  encourage  the  foreign  trade,  a  few  years  will  see 
the  total  extinction  of  the  importation  of  coal. 


Art.  Vn-— the  NEW  POSTAGE  LAW  AND  ITS  ADVANTAGES. 

The  friends  of  cheap  postage  have  at  last  succeeded  in  effecting  the 
passage  of  a  law  reducing  the  rates  of  postage,  which  goes  into  operation 
on  the  first  of  this  month.  AlUiough  it  is  not  all  which  the  people  re- 
quired of  their  representatives,  or  that  satisfies  their  expectations,  yet  they 
hail  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  cheap  difiusion  of  know* 
ledge,  which  will  be  attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects  upon  the  lite* 
rary,  political,  commercial,  social  and  moral  interests  of  our  countiy.  The 
struggle  to  effect  even  this  reduction,  has  been  one  of  labor  and  difficulty, 
and  much  greater  than  could  have  been  expected  in  a  country  whose  in* 
stitutions  are  based  upon  the  knowledge  and  virtue  of  the  people,  and 
whose  political  existence  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern 
themselves.  From  the  very  commencement  of  this  benevolent  and  praise- 
worthy effort,  its  friends  have  had  to  encounter  the  united  and  inveterate 
opposition  of  nearly  all  who  were  officially  connected  with  the  post-office 
department,  whose  pecuniary  interests  seemed  to  be  affected  by  the  re- 
duction of  postage ;  and  these  persons  have  sedulouslv  labored  to  give  the 
measure  a  sectional  a||^  political  complexion,  as  if  the  whole  people,  in 
every  portion  of  the  l^on,  were  not  equally  interested  in  its  adoption. 

As  Uie  law  goes  into  effect  the  present  month,  it  may  not  be  unmterest- 
ing  to  our  readers  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  its  provisions^  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  department,  and  the  probable  effects  upon  the  people  gene- 
rally. 

The  law,  per  «e,  is  one  of  the  most  bungling  and  complicated  that  was 
ever  passed  by  our  national  legblature.  It  was  evidently  drawn  by  a  per- 
son who  had  not  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject,  and  afterwards  it 
was  altered  and  amended  to  meet  the  various  prejudices  of  those  who 
were  in  favor  or  opposed  to  its  provisions.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  it  is 
like  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors ;  nevertheless,  it  will  not  excite  the  envy 
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6f  any  one  towards  its  author.  Imitead  of  a  plain  and  simple  law,  con. 
sisting  of  a  few  sections— abolishing  in  toto  the  franking  privOege,  and 
reducing  the  postage  to  one  uniform  cheap  rate,  leaving  the  public  to 
send  their  letters  and  papers  in  anj  way  they  may  find  it  fer  their  in- 
terest or  conyenience— it  is  confused  and  contradictory,  and  hedged  about 
with  prohibitions,  pains  and  penalties.  The  people  asked  for  the  aboli* 
tion  of  the  franking  privOege,  and  a  cheap,  uniform  rate  of  postage ;  but 
instead  of  this.  Congress  hare  retained  to  themselves  the  franking  privi- 
lege in  full  vigor,  and  adopted  the  unequal  and  arbitrary  rates  of  five  and 
ten  cents.  Hence  a  letter  may  be  sent  800  miles  fer  five  cents,  but  if 
it  happens  to  go  301  miles  it  must  pay  ten  cents  I 

The  opponents  of  cheap  postage  predict  that  the  new  law  will  prove 
a  failure,  and  that  we  shall  yet  have  to  resort  to  higher  rates  of  postage, 
or  the  post-office  department  wiU  have  to  fiiU  upon  the  treasury  fer  its 
support ;  while  the  friends  of  the  raeamre  contend  that,  to  make  a  fiiir 
trial,  the  rates  of  postage  should  have  been  reduced  so  low  as  to  bring 
into  the  United  States  mi^  all  the  correspondence  of  the  people,  whereas 
die  present  law  will  not  produce  that  desirable  efiect.  If  the  rates  of 
postage  had  been  reduced  as  low  in  this  country  as  they  are  in  Eng- 
land, we  shonld  have  witnessed  not  only  an  equal,  but  a  much  greater 
increase,  and  the  number  of  letters  passing  through  our  post-office 
would  have,  in  a  few  years,  increased  more  than  four-feld  what  they 
BOW  are.  And  this  is  by  no  means  an  extravagant  calculation,  when 
we  consider  the  character  and  pursuits  of  our  people,  and  how  univer- 
sally the  blessings  of  education  are  diffused  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  glorious  Union. 

The  present  law  will  not  bring  all  the  correspondence  through  the 
post-office.  It  is  true,  the  number  of  letters  will  be  greatly  increased, 
and  there  will  not  be  so  great  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  as  some  sup- 
pose; nevertheless,  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  there  will  be  a  vast 
amount  o£  letters  firom  which  no  revenue  will  be  realized,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  rates  of  postage  upon  letters  which  are  sent  to  a  short  dis- 
tance. For  example,  the  rate  of  postage  under  the  okl  law  on  a  single 
letter  to  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Elizabethtown, 
and  other  tovnis  around  New  York,  was  six  cents,  and  every  one  knows 
that  not  one  in  fifly  of  the  letters  written  from  those  places  to  New  York, 
passed  through  the  post-office.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  towns 
around  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  other  large  cities.  The 
new  law  makes  only  one  cent  reduction,  consequently  it  holds  out  no  in- 
ducement to  the  people  to  send  their  letters  in  the  mails,  but  it  does  hold 
out  a  temptation  to  them  to  send  them  either  by  private  conveyance,  or 
by  any  other  way  by  which  they  can  avoid  paying  five  cents  for  the  car- 
riage of  a  letter  only  a  few  miles.  Letters  to  a  greater  distance  will  be 
generally  sent  by  the  United  States  mails,  because  there  will  not  be  those 
racilities  for  sending  them  as  to  shorter  distances ;  but  had  the  rates  been 
reduced  to  two  cents  for  any  distance  under  one  hundred  miles,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  letters  would  annually  pass  through  the  post-office,  which 
wiU  not  now  come  near  them.  Had  a  low  and  uniform  rate  been  adopted, 
offering  ioducements  to  all  classes  to  send  all  their  letters  by  the  mails, 
we  sh(Hdd  have  seen  the  number  swelled  to  an  extent  which  few  can  con- 
ceive. 
There  are,  however,  many  advantages  which  will  result  firom  this  new 
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law,  both  directlj  and  indirecdy,  which  will  be  properly  appreciated,  and 
which  we  hope  will  ulUmately  convince  even  the  niost  sceptical,  that  a  uni- 
form rate  of  cheap  postage  is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  a  revenue  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  support  an  economical  administration  of  the  post-office 
department,  without  any  aid  from  the  treasury.  Let  us  notice  some  of 
these  advantages. 

1.  The  new  law  provides  for  a  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  postage 
about  one  half.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  great  boon,  especially  to  the  poorer 
class  of  people,  who  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  corresponding  with  their  absent  friends  in  consequence  of  the  high  rates 
of  postage. 

2.  The  postage  is  to  be  charged  by  weight,  and  not  by  the  number  of 
pieces  of  paper  it  may  contain.  A  letter  may  contain  bank  notes,  or  it 
may  consist  of  two  sheets  of  thin  paper,  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  if  it 
weighs  but  half  an  ounce,  will  only  be  charged  as  a  single  letter.  Be- 
sides, it  saves  trouble  and  perplexity  in  ascertaining  whether  the  letter  b 
more  than  double,  and  prevents  the  necessity  of  under  or  over  charging 
letters,  which  is  sometimes  a  source  of  ill  will  and  dispute  at  the  post-office. 
It  removes  the  necessity  of  prying  into  letters,  to  ascertain  their  contents  ; 
if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  rate  of  postage,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  throw  it  into  the  balances,  and  the  question  is  at  once  decided.  The 
letters  can  be  marked  more  expeditiously  and  accurately  than  under  the 
old  law,  and  the  custom  of  examining  them,  to  see  whether  they  are 
charged  correctly  may  be  dispensed  with. 

3.  The  new  law  makes  the  rates  to  conform  to  our  own  currency, 
which  is  a  great  convenience  to  the  public,  but  especially  to  the  post- 
office.  The  old  mode  of  charging  12^  and  16|  cents  on  single  letters, 
was  troublesome  in  making  change,  whereas  we  shall  now  have  to  pay 
in  cents  ohly.  The  exclusion  of  fictions  will  also  save  much  trouble  in 
keeping  the  post-office  accounts,  which  have  heretofore  been  a  source  of 
much  annoyance. 

4.  This  law  abolishes  the  franking  privilege  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  government,  and  consequently,  as  the  postage  will  be  paid  on  their 
correspondence,  the  income  from  this  source  will  greatly  augment  the 
revenue  of  the  post-office  department.  Heretofore,  the  state,  treasury, 
war  and  navy  departments,  and  all  their  subordinate  bereaus,  exercised 
the  franking  privilege  to  any  extent ;  but  under  this  law  the  postage  on  all 
the  business  of  the  departments  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury.  It  like- 
wise prohibits  two  sets  of  members  of  Congress  from  enjoying  the  frank- 
ing privilege  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

5.  By  this  new  law,  all  the  postmasters  are  required  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  all  the  franked  matter,  of  every  description,  which  may 
come  to  their  respective  offices,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  postage  had 
been  chained  and  paid  thereon.  This  will  have  a  two-fold  advantage ; 
first,  we  shall  be  able  to  learn  pretty  accurately  what  the  poslage  on 
firanked  matter  amounts  to,  which  has  never  yet  been  ascertained ;  and 
secondly,  *'  the  sums  thus  chargeable  shall  be  paid  to  the  post-office  de- 
partment from  the  contingent  funds  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  and  of 
the  other  departments  of  the  ffovemment  for  which  such  mail  service  may 
have  been  performed ;  and  where  there  is  no  such  fund,  that  they  be  paid 
out  ot  the  treasury  of  the  United  States."  Hence  all  the  correspondence 
of  the  members  of  Congress,  and  the  documents  and  laws  of  Congress  sent 
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through  the  mails,  will  be  charged  with  postage,  and  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tlngent  fund,  which  is  a  virtual  abolition  of  the  franking  privilege,  so  far 
as  the  post-office  department  is  concerned. 

6.  Another  advantage  arising  from  the  passage  of  this  new  law  is,  that 
it  definitively  settles  the  rates  of  postage  to  be  paid  on  pamphlets,  periodi- 
cals, circulars,  prospectuses,  handbills,  d^c.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
defining  the  rates,  that  half  cents  should  still  be  exacted,  not  only  because 
we  have  no  such  coin  in  circulation,  but  it  is  too  small  business  for  a  great 
government  institution  to  be  concerned  in.  Printed  or  lithographed  cir- 
culars, handbills,  prices  current  letters,  were  formerly  charged  letter  post- 
age, but  these  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  for  two  cents* 
In  consequence  of  the  former  high  rate  of  postage,  few  were  sent  by  the 
mails ;  and  to  obviate  its  payment,  merchants  had  their  circulars,  cards, 
d&c,  printed  in  newspapers  which  they  sent  to  their  customers,  thus  un* 
necessarily  burthening  the  mails.  By  this  new  law,  the  mails  will  be 
relieved  of  a  heavy  burden,  the  post-office  will  have  an  additional  revenue 
from  this  source,  and  to  our  merchants,  publishers,  and  men  of  business, 
facilities  will  be  afforded  of  extending  their  correspondence  to  an  extent 
which  no  one  now  conceives.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  and,  j)erhaps,  mil- 
lions of  circulars,  &c.,  will  now  be  sent  through  the  post-office,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  uniform  and  cheap  rate  of  postage. 

7.  The  operation  of  this  new  law  will  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
letters  passing  through  the  post-office.  It  is  not  safe  to  say  how  &r  the 
number  will  be  augmented,  but  we  may  safely  say  that  in  the  first  year,  it 
will  be  double,  if  not  treble  what  it  now  is.  Every  good  citizen  will  feel 
it  his  duty  to  aid  this  important  institution,  and  will  discountenance,  both  by 
precept  and  practice,  every  evasion  of  the  law.  Should  it  work  well,  the 
people  will  require  a  further  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage — that  we 
may  have  at  least  as  cheap  postage  as  the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  I 

The  following  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  "  Act  to  reduce  the  rates  of  post' ' 
age^  to  limit  the  use  and  correct  the  abuse  of  tJie  franking  privilege,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  frauds  in  the  revenues  of  the  Post-Office  Department.^* 
It  was  passed  March  3,  1845,  and  approved  by  the  President  on  the  same 
day. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next, 
members  of  Congress  and  delegates  from  territories,  may  receive  letters  not  ex- 
ceeding two  ounces  in  weight,  free  of  postage,  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
an^  thmg  to  the  contrary  in  this  act  notwimstanding :  and  the  same  franking 
pnvile^  which  is  granted  by  this  act  to  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, IS  hereby  extended  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  lieu 
of  the  rates  of  postage  now  established  by  law,  there  shall  be  charged  the  follow- 
ing rates,  viz :  For  every  single  letter  in  manuscript,  or  paper  of  any  kind  by  or 
upon  which  information  shall  be  asked  for  or  communicated  in  writing,  or  by 
marks  and  signs,  conveyed  in  the  mail  for  any  distance  under  three  hundred 
miles,  five  cents ;  and  for  any  distance  over  three  hundred  miles,  ten  cents ;  and 
for  a  doable  letter  there  shall  be  charged  doable  these  rates ;  and  for  a  treble 
letter  treble  these  rates  ;  and  for  a  quadruple  letter  quadruple  these  rates  ;  and 
every  letter  or  parcel  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight  shall  be  deemed  a 
sinfirfe  letter,  and  every  additional  weight  of  half  an  ounce,  or  additional  weight 
of  less  than  half  an  onnce,  shall  be  charged  with  an  additional  single  postage. 
And  all  drop  letters,  or  letters  placed  in  any  post-office,  not  for  transmission  by 
mail,  but  for  delivery  only,  shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents 
each.    And  all  letters  which  shall  hereafter  be  advertised  as  remaining  over  in 
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any  poet-office,  shall,  when  deliyered  out,  be  charsed  with  the  costs  of  advertis- 
ing  the  same  m  addition  to  the  regular  postage,  boUi  to  be  accounted  for  as  other 
postages  now  are. 

a.  And  be  Ufuriher  enacted^  That  all  newspapers  of  no  greater  size  or  snper- 
fices  than  nineteen  hundred  square  inches  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mail, 

S'  the  editors  or  publishers  thereof,  to  all  subscribers  or  other  persons  within 
irty  miles  of  the  ci^r,  town,  or  other  place  in  which  the  paper  is  or  nay  be 
printed,  free  of  any  cnarge  for  postage  whatever ;  and  all  newspapers  of  and 
under  the  size  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  conveyed  in  the  mail  any  distance  be- 
yond thirty  miles  from  the  place  at  which  the  same  may  be  printed,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  rates  of  postage  chargeable  upon  the  same  under  the  thirtieth  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  entitled  '*  An  Act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  Acts  for  esta^ 
blishing  and  regulating  the  Post-Office  Department ;"  and  upon  all  newspaper^ 
of  mater  size  or  superficial  extent  than  nineteen  hundred  square  inches,  there 
shall  be  charged  and  coUected  the  same  rates  of  postage  as  are  prescribed  by  this 
aet  to  be  char^  on  magazines  and  pamphlets. 

8.  And  he  U  further  enacted^  That  all  printed  or  lithogn^ed  circulars  and 
handbills  or  advertisements,  printed  or  lithographed  on  quarto  post  or  sin^e  cap 
paper,  or  paper  not  larger  than  single  cap,  folded,  directed,  and  unsealed,  shall  be 
char^  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  sheet,  and  no  more,  what- 
ever oe  the  distance  the  same  may  be  sent ;  and  all  pamphlets,  magazines,  peri- 
odicals, and  every  other  kind  and  description  of  printed  or  other  matter,  (except 
newspapers^  which  shall  be  unconnected  with  any  manuscript  communication 
whatever,  nod  which  is  or  may  be  lawful  to  transmit  by  the  mail  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  and  &  half  cents  for  each 
copy  sent,  of  no  greater  weight  than  one  ounce,  and  one  cent  additional  shall  be 
charged  fbr  each  additional  ounce  of  the  weight  of  every  such  pamphlet,  maffa- 
xine,  matter,  or  thing,  which  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mail,  whatever  oe 
the  distance  the  same  may  be  transported ;  and  any  fractional  excess  of  not  less 
than  one  half  of  an  ounce,  in  the  weight  of  any  such  matter  or  thing,  above  one 
or  more  ounces,  shall  be  charged  for  as  if  said  excess  amounted  to  a  full  ounce. 

4.  And  he  it  JfurUur  enacted.  That  the  Postmaster  General  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
a.nthorized,  upon  all  mail  routes  over  or  upon  which  the  amount  of  matter  usually 
transported,  or  which  may  be  offered  or  deposited  in  the  post>office  or  post-officee 
ior  transportation,  is  or  may  become  so  peaX  as  to  threaten  materially  to  retard 
the  progress  or  endanger  the  security  of  the  letter  mail,  or  to  cause  any  consid- 
erable augmentation  of  ihe  cost  of  transporting  the  whole  mail  at  the  present  rate 
of  speed,  to  provide  for  the  separate  and  more  secure  conveyance  of  the  letter 
mail,  at  a  speed  at  least  equal  to  that  at  which  the  mail  is  now  transported  over 
such  route,  taking  care  to  allow  in  no  case  of  any  greater  delay  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  other  matters  and  things  to  be  transported  in  the  mail  on  any  such 
route  than  may  appear  absolutelv  necessary,  regard  being  had  to  the  cost  of  ex- 
pediting its  transportation,  and  the  means  at  his  disposal  or  under  his  control  for 
eflbctii^  the  same. 

6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  entitled  "  An  Act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  Acts  for  establishing 
and  regulating  tho  PostOffice  Departaient,"  approved  and  signed  the  third  dav  of 
March,  in  the  year  mie  thousand  eight  huinlred  and  twenty-five,  and  all  otner 
acts  and  parts  of  acts  granting  and  conferring  upon  any  person  whatsoever  the 
right  or  privilege  to  receive  and  transmit  through  the  mail,  free  of  postage,  let- 
ters, packets,  newspapers,  periodicals,  or  other  matten,  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  utterly  abrogated  and  repealed. 

6.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all 
c^Scen  of  the  government  of  ihe  United  States,  heretofore  having  the  franking 
privilege,  shall  be  authorized  and  required  to  keep  an  account  of  all  postage 
charged  to  and  payable  bv  them,  respectively,  upon  letters,  packages,  or  other 
natters  received  through  the  mail,  touching  the  duties  or  budness  of  their  res  - 
pective  offices ;  and  said  accounts  for  postage,  upon  being  duly  verified  by  said 
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oflkera,  respecthrely,  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  quarter  fMuiy,  out  of  the  contiB- 
gent  fund  of  the  bureau  or  department  to  which  the  omcers  aforesaid  may  res- 
pectively belonff  or  be  attached.  And  the  three  Assistant  Postmasters  General 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  remitted  by  the  postmaster  in  Washington,  all  postage 
charged  upon  letters,  packages  or  other  matter,  received  by  them  respecthrdy 
through  the  mail,  touchinj^  the  business  of  the  postoffice  department,  or  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  that  busmess  committed  to  them,  respectively ;  and  each  of  the 
said  Assistant  Postmasters  General  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  authorized  to  trans- 
mit through  the  mail,  free  of  postage,  any  letters,  packages^  or  other  matter  rela- 
ting exclusively  to  his  official  duties,  or  to  the  business  of  the  post^iffioe  depart- 
ment ;  but  he  shall,  in  every  such  case,  endorse  on  the  back  of  the  letter  or 
package  so  as  to  be  sent  free  of  postage,  over  his  own  signature,  the  woids  ^  of- 
ficial business.''  And  for  any  such  endorsement  &Isely  made,  the  person  so 
ofibnding  shall  forfeit  and  pay  three  hundred  dollars.  And  the  sevend  deputy 
postmasters  throughout  the  Umted  States  shall  be  authorized  to  charge,  and  have 
allowed  to  them  in  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  with  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, all  postage  which  they  may  have  paid  or  had  charfl|ed  to  them,  respec- 
tively, for  letters,  packages,  or  other  matters  received  by  them  on  the  business  of 
their  respective  offices  or  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  upon  a  verification  on 
0^  of  tneir  accounts  for  the  same,  and  the  transmission  of  the  charged  letters 
as  vouchers ;  and  the  said  several  deputy  postmasters  shall  be,  and  herebv  are, 
authorized  to  send  through  the  mail,  free  of  postage,  all  letters  and  packages 
which  it  mav  be  their  duty,  or  they  may  have  occasion,  to  transmit  to  any  person  ' 
or  place,  and  which  shall  relate  exclusively  to  the  business  of  their  respective 
o^es,  or  to  the  business  of  the  Post-Office  Department ;  but  in  every  sucn  case, 
the  deputy  postinaster  sending  any  such  letter  or  package  shall  endorse  thereon, 
over  his  own  signature,  the  words  *'  post-office  ousiness."  And  for  any  and 
every  such  endorsement  felsely  made,  the  person  making  the  same  shall  forfeit 
and  pay  three  hundred  dollars.  And  when  the  commissions  of  any  postmaster 
amount  to  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Postmaster  General  to  increase  the  rate  of  his  commissions,  provided  that  they 
do  not  exceed  fifty  p«r  cent  on  letter  postage  accruing  at  such  office ;  and  the 
Postmaster  General  is  hereby  required  to  cause  accounts  to  be  kept  of  the  post- 
age that  would  be  chargeable  at  the  rates  prescribed  in  this  act  upon  all  matten 
passing  free  through  Uie  mail  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  the 
sumsuus  chargeable  shall  be  paid  to  the  Post-CMSce  Department  from  the  con- 
tingent funds  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  and  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
government  for  which  such  mail  service  nia^  have  been  performed,  and  where 
Siere  is  no  such  ftind,  that  thev  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

7.  And  b$  U  further  enacted.  That  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled,  **  An  Act  av- 
thorizing  the  governors  of  the  several  states  to  transmit  by  mail  certain  books 
and  documents,''  approved  June  the  thirtieth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  shall  remain  and  continue  in  full  force,  any  thing  hereinbefore  to  the 
ccmtrary  notwithstending :  and  the  members  of  Congress,  the  delegates  from  ter- 
ritories, the  secretary  ofthe  Senate,  and  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representar 
tives,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  authcnized  to  transmit,  free  of  posta^,  to  ai^ 
poet-office  within  the  United  States,  or  the  territories  thereof;  any  documents 
which  have  been  or  may  be  printed  by  order  of  either  house  of  Congress,  any 
thmg  in  this  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

8.  And  be  itfurther  enacted,  That  each  member  ofthe  Senate,  each  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  each  delegate  from  a  territOTv  of  the  United 
States,  the  secreUry  of  the  Senate,  and  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
may,  during  each  session  of  Congress,  and  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  before  the 
commencement  and  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  and  every  session  of  Con- 
gress, receive  through  the  mall,  free  of  postage,  any  letter,  newspaper,  or  packet* 
not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight ;  and  all  postage  charged  upon  any  letters, 
packages,  ratitions,  memorials,  or  (^her  matters  or  things  received  during  any 
session  of  Congress,  by  any  senator,  member,  or  delegate  of  the  House  of  &pio- 
■entativeS)  touching  his  official  or  legislative  duties,  by  reason  of  any  excess  of 
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weight  above  two  ounces,  of  the  matter  or  thing  so  received,  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fond  of  the  house  of  which  the  person  receiving  the  same  may  be 
a  member.  And  they  shall  have  the  risht  to  frank  written  Fetters  from  them- 
eelves  during  the  whole  year,  as  now  anthorized  by  law. 

9.  And  be  il  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  establish  any  private  express  or  expresses,  for  the  conveyance,  nor  in  any 
manner  cause  to  be  conveyed,  or  provide  for  the  conveyance  or  transportation,  by 
regular  trips,  or  at  stated  periods  or  intervals,  from  one  city,  town,  or  other  place, 
to  any  other  city,  town,  or  place  in  the  United  States,  between,  and  from,  and  to 
which  cities,  towns,  or  other  places,  the  United  States  mail  is  regularly  trans- 
ported, under  the  authority  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  of  any  letters,  packets, 
or  packages  of  letters,  or  other  matter  properly  transmittable  in  the  United  States 
mail,  except  newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals ;  and  each  and 
every  person  oSending  against  this  provision,  or  aiding  or  assisting  therein,  or 
acting  as  such  private  express,  shall,  for  each  time  any  letter  or  letters,  packet  or 
packages,  or  other  matter  properly  transmittable  by  mail,  except  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals,  ^all,  or  may  be,  by  him,  her,  or  them,  or 
through  his,  her,  or  their  means  or  instrumentality,  m  whole  or  in  part,  conveyed 
or  transported,  contrary  to  the  true  intent,  spirit,  and  meaning  of  this  section,  for- 
^dit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

10.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  stage  coach, 
railroad  car,  steamboat,  packet  boat,  or  other  vehicle  or  vessel,  nor  any  of  the 
owners,  managers,  servants,  or  crews  of  either,  which  regularly  perform  trips  at 
stated  periods  on  a  post  route,  or  between  two  or  more  cities,  towns  or  other 
places,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  the  United  States  mail  is  regularly  con- 
Teyed  under  the  authority  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  to  transport  or  convey, 
otherwise  than  in  the  maQ,  any  letter  or  letters,  packet  or  packages  of  letters,  or 
other  mailable  matter  whatsoever,  except  such  as  may  have  relation  to  some  part 
of  the  car^  of  such  steamboat,  packet  boat,  or  other  vessel,  or  to  some  article  at 
the  same  time  conveyed  by  the  same  stage  coach,  raifroad  car,  or  other  vehicle, 
txtd  excepting  also,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals ;  and  for 
•very  such  offence  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  sta^^e  coach,  railroad  car,  steam- 
boat, packet  boat,  or  other  vehicle  or  vessel,  shall  torfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one 

#  hundred  dollars ;  and  the  driver,  captain,  conductor,  or  person  having  charge  of 
any  such  sta^  coach,  railroad  car,  steaniboat,  packet  boat*  or  other  vehicle,  or 
vessel,  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  any  such  ofience,  and  who  shall  not  at 
that  time  be  the  owner  thereof,  in  whole  nor  in  part,  shall,  in  like  manner,  forfeit 
and  pay,  in  every  such  case  of  <^nce,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

11.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  owner  or  owners  of  every  stage  coach, 
railroad  car,  steamboat,  or  other  vehicle  or  vessel,  which  shall,  with  t^  know- 
ledge of  any  owner  or  owners,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  with  the  knowledge 
or  connivance  of  the  driver,  conductor,  captain,  or  other  person  having 
eharge  pf  any  such  stage  coach,  railroad  car,  steamboat,  or  other  vessel  or  ve- 
hicle, convey  or  transport  any  person  or  persons  acting  or  employed  as  a  private 
express  for  the  conveyance  of  letters,  packets,  or  packa^  of  letters,  or  other 
mailable  matter,  and  actually  in  possession  of  such  maihiUe  matter,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transportation,  contrary  to  the  spirit,  true  intent,  and  meaning  of  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  law,  slmll  be  subject  to  the  like  fines  and  penalties  as  are 
hereinbefore  provided  and  directed  in  the  case  of  persons  acting  as  such  private 
expresses,  and  of  persons  emplojring  the  same ;  but  nothing  in  Uiis  act  contained 
flhall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  conveyance  or  transmission  of  letters,  packets, 
or  packages,  or  other  matter,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  by  private  hands, 
DO  eompensation  being  tendered  or  received  therefor  in  any  way,  or  by  a  special 
messenger  employed  only  for  the  single  particular  occasion. 

12.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  persons  whatsoever  who  shall,  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  transmit  by  any  private  express,  or  other  means  by  this  act 
declared  Co  be  unlawful,  any  letter  or  letters,  package  or  packages,  or  other  mail- 
able natter,  excepting  newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals,  or 
who  riudt  phiee  or  cause  to  be  deposited  at  any  appointed  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  beijig  tnoMfotldi  by  soch  unlawful  means,  any  matter  or  thing  properly  trans- 
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mittable,  by  mail,  excepting  newspapers,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals^ 
oir  who  skiaU  deliver  any  such  matter,  excepting  newspapers,  pampolets,  maga- 
zines, and  periodicals  for  transmission  to  any  agent  or  agents  of  such  unlawful 
expresses,  shall,  for  each  and  every  ofi^ce,  forfeit  and  pay  Uie  sum  of  fifty 
dollars. 

13.  And  he  Ufuriher  enacted,  TbsX  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  have  the 
efl^ct,  or  be  construed,  to  prohibit  the  conveyance  or  transportation  of  letters  by 
steamboats,  as  authorized  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  re- 
duce into  one  the  several  Acts  for  establishing  and  regulating  the  Post-Office 
Department,  approved  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-five."  Provided,  That  the  requirements  of  said  act  be  strictly  complied 
with,  by  the  delivery,  within  the  time  specified  by  said  act,  of  all  letters  so  con- 
veyed, not  relating  to  the  cargo,  or  some  part  thereof,  to  the  postmaster  or  other 
authorized  agent  of  the  Post-Office  Department  at  the  port  or  place  to  which  said 
letters  may  he  directed,  or  intended  to  be  delivered  over  from  said  boat ;  and  the 
postmaster  or  other  agent  of  the  Post-Office  Department  shall  charge  and  collect 
upon  all  letters  or  other  mailable  matter,  so  delivered  to  him,  except  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals,  the  same  rates  of  postage  as  would  have 
been  char^  upon  said  letters  had  they  been  transmitted  by  mau  from  the  port  or 
place  at  vmich  they  were  placed  on  board  the  steamboat  from  which  they  were 
received ;  but  it  is  hereby  expressly  provided,  that  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
provided  by  this  act,  for  any  violimons  of  the  provisions  of  the  eleventh 
section  of  this  act,  shall  attach  in  every  case  to  any  steamboat,  or  to  the  owners 
and  persons  having  charge  thereof,  the  captain  or  other  person  having  charge  of 
which  shall  not,  as  aforesaid,  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  sixth  section 
of  the  said  law  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five.  And  no  poet- 
master  shall  receive,  to  be  conveyed  by  the  mail,  any  packet  which  Bhall  weigh 
more  than  three  pounds. 

14.  And  be  U  further  enacted.  That  the  postmaster  general  shall  have  power, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  contract  with  the  owners  or  commanders  of  any 
steamboat  plying  upon  the  western  or  other  waters  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  for  any  length  of  time  or  number  of  trips,  less  than  the 
time  for  which  contracts  for  transporting  the  mail  of  the  United  States  are  now 
usually  made  under  existing  laws,  and  without  the  previous  advertisements  now  ' 
required  before  entering  into  such  contracts,  whenever  in  his  opinion  the  public 
interest  and  convenience  will  be  promoted  thereby :  Provided,  That  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  such  service  shall  in  no  case  be  greater  than  the  average  rate  paid 
fi>r  such  service  under  the  last  preceding  or  then  existing  regular  contract  for 
transporting  the  mail  upon' the  route  he  may  so  for  a  less  time  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail  upon. 

16.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  "  mailable  matter,"  and  "  matter  properly 
transmittable  by  mail,"  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  mean,  all  letten  and  news- 
papers, and  all  ma£;azines  and  pamphlets  periodically  published,  or  which  may  be 
published  in  regular  series  or  in  successive  numbers,  under  the  same  titie, 
though  at  irregular  intervals,  and  all  other  written  or  printed  matter  whereof 
each  copy  or  number  shall  not  exceed  eight  ounces  in  weight,  excepting  baidc 
notes,  sent  in  packages  or  bundles,  without  written  letters  accompanying  them ; 
but  bound  booKs,  of  any  size,  shall  not  be  held  to  be  included  withm  tne  meaning 
of  these  terms.  And  any  packet  or  packets,  of  whatever  size  or  weight,  being 
made  up  of  any  such  mailable  matter,  shall  subject  all  persons  concerned  in 
transporting  the  same  to  all  the  penalties  of  this  law,  equally  as  if  it  or  they  were 
not  so  made  up  into  a  packet  or  packages.  But  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
diall  be  so  construed  as  to-  prohibit  any  person  whatever  from  transporting,  or 
causing  to  be  transported,  over  any  mail  route,  or  anyroad  or  way  parallel 
thereto,  any  books,  magazines,  or  pamphlets,  or  newspapera,  not  marked,  direct- 
ed, or  intended  for  immediate  distribution  to  subscribers  or  others,  but  intended 
for  sale  as  merchandise,  and  transported  in  the  usual  mode  of  transporting  mer- 
chandise over  the  particular  route  used,  and  sent  or  consigned  to  some  bona  Gd» 
dealer  or  agent  for  the  sale  thereof;  nor  shall  any  thing  berein  be  constraed  to 
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interfere  with  the  right  of  any  traveller  to  have  and  take  with  him  or  her,  fiv  his 
or  her  own  use,  any  book,  paomhlet,  magazine,  or  newspaper. 

16.  And  be  it  further  enactea,  That  the  term  "  newspaper,*'  hereinbefore  nsed, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  is  herel]y  defined  to  be,  any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and  published  at  short  inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  one  mcmth,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events,  and 
bona  fide  extras  and  supjJements  of  any  sucn  publication.  And  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  free  exchange  of  newspapers 
between  the  publishers  thereof,  as  provided  for  under  the  twenty-ninth  section  of 
the  Act  entitled  '*  An  Act  to  r^uce  into  one  the  several  Acts  for  establishing  and 
regulating  the  PoetpOffice  Department,  approved  the  third  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  twen^-five.*' 

17.  Andde  it  further  enacted^  That  all  pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures,  in- 
curred under  this  act,  diall  be  one  half  for  the  use  of  the  person  or  persons  in- 
forming and  prosecuting  for  the  same,  and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  and  shdl  be  paid  over  to  the  postmaster  general,  and  accounted  for  by 
him  as  other  moneyb  of  the  department ;  and  all  causes  of  action  arisinfif  under 
this  act  may  be  sued,  and  all  onenders  against  this  act  may  be  prosecuteo,  before 
the  justices  of  the  peace,  magistrates,  or  other  judicial  courts  of  the  several 
states  and  of  the  several  territories  of  the  United  States,  they  having  competent 
jurisdiction,  by  the  laws  of  such  states  or  territories,  to  the  trial  of  claims  and 
demands  of  as  great  value,  and  of  the  prosecutions,  where  the  punishments  are 
of  as  great  extent ;  and  such  justices,  magistrates,  or  judiciary,  shall  take  cogni- 
zance thereof,  and  proceed  to  judgment  and  execution,  as  in  other  cases. 

18.  And  be  it  further  enact^  Tha^X  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  gene- 
ral in  all  future  letdngs  of  contracts  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  to  let  the 
same,  in  every  case,  to  the  lowest  bidder,  tendering  sufficient  guarantees  for 
fidthful  performance,  without  other  reference  to  the  mode  of  such  transportation 
than  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  due  celerity,  certainty,  and  security  of 
such  transportation ;  nor  shall  any  new  contractor  hereafter  be  required  to  pur- 
chase out,  or  take  at  valuation,  the  stock  or  vehicles  of  anv  previous  contractor 
for  the  same  route.  And  all  the  advertisements  made  under  the  orders  of  the 
postmaster  ^neral,  in  a  newspaper  or  newspapers,  of  letters  uncalled  for  in  any 
postK>ffice,  snail  be  inserted  in  the  naper  or  papers,  of  the  town  or  place  where 
tiie  office  advertising  may  be  situateo,  having  the  largest  circulation,  provided  the 
editor  or  editors  of  such  paper  or  papers  shaol  agree  to  insert  the  same  for  a  price 
not  greater  than  that  now  fixed  by  law ;  and  in  case  of  question  or  dispute  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  circulation  of  any  papers,  the  editors  of  wliich  may  desire  this 
advertising,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tne  postmaster  to  receive  evidence  and  decide 
npcmthettLct 

19.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  to  insure,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  an 
equal  and  just  rate  of  compensation,  according  to  the  service  peiionned,  among 
the  several  railroad  companies  in  the  United  States,  for  the  transportation  of  the 
mail,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  postmaster  general  to  arrange  and  divide  the 
lailroad  routes,  including  those  in  which  the  service  is  partiy  by  railroad  and 
partly  by  steamboats,  into  three  cksses,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mails,  the 
speed  with  which  they  are  conveyed,  and  the  importance  of  the  service ;  and  it 
shall  be  lawM  for  him  to  contract  for  conveying  the  mail  with  any  such  railroad 
company,  either  with  or  without  advertising  for  such  contract :  Provided,  That 
for  tne  conveyance  of  the  mail  on  any  railroad  of  the  first  class,  he  shall  not  pay 
a  hi^er  rate  of  compensation  than  is  now  allowed  by  law ;  nor  for  carrying  the 
mail  on  any  railroad  of  the  second  class,  a  greater  compensation  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  mile  per  annum,  nor  for  carrying  the  mail  on  any  railroad  of  the 
third  class,  a  greater  compensation  than  fifty  ddlars  per  mile  per  annum.  And 
in  case  the  postmaster  general  shall  not  be  able  to  conclude  a  contract  for  car- 

2ing  the  mail  on  any  of  such  railroad  routes  at  a  compensation  not  exceeding 
e  aforesaid  maximum  rates,  or  for  what  he  may  deem  a  reasonable  and  fair 
compensation  for  the  service  to  be  performed,  it  shall  be  lav^ful  for  him  to  sepa- 
rate the  letter  mail  from  the  residue  of  the  mail,  and  to  contract,  either  with  or 
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witlioat  adTertisiiig,  for  conveying  the  letter  mail  over  snch  route,  by  hone  ex- 
press or  otherwise,  at  the  greatest  speed  that  can  reasonably  be  obtained ;  and 
also  to  contract  for  carrying  over  such  route  the  residue  of  tne  mail,  in  wagons 
or  otherwise,  at  a  slower  rate  of  speed :  Provided^  That  if  one-half  of  the  service, 
GQ  any  railroad,  is  required  to  be  performed  in  the  night  season,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  postmaster  general  to  {Miy  twenty-five  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  afore- 
said maximum  rates  of  allowance :  And  provided  furiherf  that  if  it  shall  be  found 
necessary  to  convey  over  any  railroad  route  more  than  two  mails  dailjr,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  postmaster  eeneral  to  pay  such  additional  compensation  as  he 
may  think  just  and  reasonable,  having  reference  to  the  service  perfonned  and 
the  maximum  rate  of  allowance  established  by  this  act. 

20.  And  be  il  further  enacted.  That  all  causes  of  action  arising  under  this  act 
may  be  sued,  and  all  offenders  a^inst  this  act  may  be  prosecuted  before  any 
Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
of  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

21.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  purpose  of  guardi^against  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  embarrassment  in  the  operations  of  the  Post-C3Sce  Department, 
consequent  upon  any  deficiency  of  the  revenues  of  said  department,  which  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  postage  by  this  act  made,  there  be,  and 
hereby  is,  appropriated  the  sum  of  seven  hundredand  fifty  thousand  doUiurs,  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  be  pla- 
ced to  the  credit  of  the  Post* Office  Department  in  the  treasury  of  the  Umted 
States,  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  postmaster  general,  to  supplying 
any  deficiency  in  the  regular  revenues  from  postage,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
revenues  of  said  department  are  now  by  law  applied. 

22.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  case  the  amount  of  postage  collected 
from  the  rates  of  postage  prescribed  by  this  act,  with  the  annual  appropriation 
from  the  treasury  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  herein  granted, 
shall  prove  insufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  mail  service  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  an  extent  equal  to  what  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  public,  and  dso 
the  expense  of  extending  and  enlarging  the  same  in  due  proportion  with  the  in- 
crease and  expansion  of  the  population,  particularly  in  the  new  states  and  terri- 
tories, the  denciency  that  may  arise  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  trea- 
sury not  otherwise  appropriated:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of  expenditure  for 
the  Poot-Office  Department  shall  not,  in  the  entire  aggregate,  exclusive  of  sala- 
ries of  officers,  clerks,  and  messengers  of  the  General  Post-Office,  and  the 
ccmtingent  fond  of  the  same,  exceed  the  annual  amount  of  four  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

23.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained,  shall  be 
construed  to  repeal  the  laws  heretofore  enacted,  granting  the  franking  privi- 
We  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  in  office,  and  to  all  ex-Pre- 
sidents, and  to  the  widows  of  the  former  Presidents,  Madison  and  Harrison. 


IBKGANTILE  LAW  DEPAKTIENT. 

UBSL  FOR  F068B8SIQ1I — ^BOTTOMST  BOHB. 

In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  before  Judge  Spragne.  The  echooii- 
er  William,  Andrew  Garland  iibellant,  James  Downing  aiM  James  Garbrey, 
claimants. 

This  was  a  libel  for  possession,  by  Garland,  who  claimed  under  one  Bowler. 
Downing  and  Garbrey  intervened,  denying  any  right  in  Garland  or  his  grantor, 
but  claiming  the  sole  title  in  Downing ;  and  Garbrey  set  up  a  bottomry  bond 
coverin/^  the  whole  value  of  the  vessel,  ^iven  him  by  Downing  as  sole  owner, 
and  which  Downing  in  his  answer  admitted  to  be  due  in  fulL  The  Iibellant 
contended  that  this  &nd  was  void,  as  against  Bowler  and  his  guarantee  for  fraud. 

Sprague  J.  said  that  the  bill  of  sale  was  in  Downing  only,  and  the  first  quae- 
ti(»i  was,  whether  Bowling  had  an  equitable  interest  which  he  could  convey  to 
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Garland.  The  court  was  satisfied,  upon  all  the  evidence,  that  Downing  purchased 
the  vessel  to  hold  jointly  for  himself  and  Bowler,  Bowler  advancing  mOre  than 
half  the  purchase  money ;  the  balance,  but  little  more  than  one-third,  being  loaned 
to  Downmg  by  Carbrey.  They  took  possession  together,  and  Bowler  was  driven 
from  the  vessel,  as  the  evidence  seems  to  show,  intentionally  on  the  part  of  Down- 
ing. Bowler,  then,  had  an  interest  capable  of  assignment,  and  a  proper  bill  of 
sale  of  his  interest  to  Garland  was  produced.  The  vessel  was  sold  by  order  of 
court  upon  the  agreement  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  and  the  question  is  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  proceeds  in  the  registry.  Carbrey's  bond,  if  good  for  its  full 
amount,  will  take  up  all  these  proceeds.  But  the  circumstances  in  proof  satisfy 
the  court  that  it  is  void  for  fraud,  as  to  these  parties.  It  was  taken  so  as  to  cover 
tiie  whole  vessel,  when  only  aboat  one-third  the  sum  was  actually  due.  Such  a 
bond  is  capable  of  being  used  fraudulently,  and  the  use  made  of  it  will  explain 
the  original  intention  of  the  parties.  When  Carbrey  took  it,  he  not  only  knew 
that  it  was  for  nearly  three  times  the  debt,  and  that  Downing  had  neither  money 
nor  credit,  but  also  knew  what  money  Bowler  had  advanced.  When  Bowler 
was  turned  from  the  vessel  and  utterly  destitute,  he  applied  to  the  counsel,  and 
under  advice  of  counsel,  a  demand  was  made  on  Downing  for  a  conveyance  to 
Bowler  for  a  proper  title  to  his  share.  This  was  refused.  A  suit  was  then 
brought  for  money  had,  and  received,  and  the  vessel  attached  as  Downing's  prop- 
erty. Carbrey  then,  with  the  knowledge  of  Downing,  ffave  formal  notice  to  the 
sherifTof  his  bond  for  the  whole  value,  and  stated  it  to  l)e  all  due,  and  by  reason 
of  this,  the  suit  was  dropped.  Bowler  then  sold  his  interest  for  a  small  sum  to 
the  libellant,  who,  having  means  and  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  brings  this 
suit  Again,  Carbrey  and  Downing  resisted  all  right  in  Bowler,  and  jointly  set 
up  the  bond  as  due  to  its  full  amount,  and  it  was  not  until  a  full  investigation 
and  interrogatories  to  Carbrey  under  oath,  that  the  true  debt  was  ascertained. 
The  use  miuie  of  the  instrument  has  been  grossly  fraudulent,  and  this,  added  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
made  to  be  used  if  parties  should  think  proper.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  set  up  in 
this  court 

It  is  contended  that  Bowler  is  an  alien,  and  could  not,  therefore,  hold  or  convey 
a  title.  TMs  defence  was  not  set  up  in  the  pleadings,  and  therefore  not  before 
the  court  Some  evidence  has  been  admitted  without  objection,  but  the  alien* 
age  is  not  satisfactorily  proved.  It  is  then  contended  that  by  bringing  his  suit 
against  Downing  for  money  had,  and  received,  Bowler  has  abandoned  what  title 
in  the  vessel  he  may  have  had.  But  he  was  compelled  to  brinff  that  suit  by  the 
fraudulent  conduct  of  these  parties,  and  having  abandoned  it,  tSey  shall  not  stop 
him  by  their  own  act  It  appears  in  evidence  that  Carland,  the  libellant,  before 
he  bought  of  Bowler,  knew  tnat  Carbrey  had  actually  advanced  about  one-third 
of  the  purchase  money.  Upon  this  it  is  contended  that  though  the  bond  may  be 
void  in  toto  against  Bowler,  upon  whose  rights  it  was  a  fraud,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
good,  for  its  true  amount  against  Carland,  who  knew  of  liie  advance.  His 
Honor  said  that  there  was  an  appearance  of  reason  in  this,  but  he  was  satisfied 
the  principle  was  otherwise ;  and  upon  this  ground ;  if  a  bond,  void  in  toto  against 
Bovner  for  fraud,  may  yet  be  cooa  in  part  against  a  person  who  purchases  of 
him,  knowing  that  part  of  the  Seht  was  origiiuilly  eooa,  then  Bowler  connot  sell 
to  such  a  purchaser  for  full  value.  The  rule  would  limit  the  ability  of  the  party 
defrauded  to  get  a  full  price  for  his  actual  interest  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  Bowler 
and  not  of  his  purchaser,  that  the  latter  is  allowed  to  resist  the  bond  in  toto. 

Decree  for  one-half  the  proceeds  to  the  libellant,  with  costs.  The  remainde  r 
to  await  the  further  order  or  the  court  upon  applications  from  other  parties. 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT  FOR  PRICE  OF  GOODS  SOLD  ASD  DSLIVSRED. 

In  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Ma&sachusetts.  Phineaa  Sprague,  etaL»v, 
Simon  Gillett,  et  tU. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  the  priee  of  a  quantity  of  cordage  soki 
and  delivered.  The  declaration  contained  the  money  counts.  Evidence  was  in- 
troduced tending  to  show  the  following  facts.  The  defendants,  and  one  Charles 
A.  Brown,  now  deceased,  were  in  November,  1840,  the  owners  of  five-ei|^  parts 
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of  the  bark  Creole,  and  before  the  20th  of  November,  the  defendants  authorised 
Brown,  as  their  aj^nt,  to  purchase  their  proportion  of  the  outfits  of  the  bark,  then 
&ting  for  a  whaling  voyage.  They  made  no  advance  to  Brown,  and  it  did  not 
appear  whether  he  was  or  not  instructed  to  purchase  on  credit  €^  November 
90th,  Brown,  acting  as  such  agent,  purchased  the  cordage  in  question,  of  the  plain- 
tifl&  the  same  being  a  necessary  part  of  the  outfits  of  the  baxk,  on  a  credit  of  six 
months ;  and  a  note  was  given  by  Brown,  as  agent,  to  the  plainti^,  payable  in 
six  months  from  date.  About  two  months  after  this  purchase,  the  defends '>ta 
made  a  settlement  with  Brown,  and  paid  him  their  proportion  of  the  outfits,  with 
a  commission  for  his  services.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  defendants  knew 
that  the  purchase  of  the  cordage  was  made  upon  a  credit. 

Upon  these  facts,  the  defendants  contended  that  they  were  not  liable  for  the 
amount  of  the  plaintifijs'  claim ;  but  the  Court  ruled  otherwise,  and  instructed  the 
jury  that  they  were  so  liable,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintiflk  accordingly. 
To  these  instructions  the  defendants  excepted. 

Wilde  J.  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court  1 .  It  is  contended  by  the  defen- 
dants, that  Brown  was  not  authorised  bv  them  to  make  these  purchases  on  their 
credit  But  it  is  clear  that  he  was  employed  by  them  as  their  agent  to  make  the 
purchases,  and  that  they  ^ve  him  no  funds  to  do  it  with.  It  must  then  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  authorised  to  purchase  on  their  credit  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  he  was  to  use  his  individual  credit,  or  his  private  funds.  Where  an  author- 
ity is  given  to  do  an  act,  the  auliiority  is  impliedly  given  to  use  the  necessary 
means.  2.  It  is  also  objected  that  Brown  should  have  purchased,  if  on  credit 
mt  all,  on  a  shorter  term  of  credit,  or  on  demand.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  usa^  to  that  effect,  and  we  can  onl^  presume  tnat  he  was  to  purchase  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  to  exercise  a  good  discretion.  Those  who  sell  to  an  a^nt 
are  not  responsible  for  his  fidelity  to  his  principal.  3.  It  is  immaterial  wheOier, 
in  this  action,  the  plaintiffs  rely  upon  the  note,  or  the  account  for  which  the  note 
was  given.  If  Brown  was  not  authorised  to  ^ve  such  a  note,  then  he  did  not 
give  the  plaintiff  such  a  note  as  he  agreed  to  give,  nor  such  a  note  as  it  purports 
ed  upon  its  face  to  be ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  fall  back  upon  their  original  ac- 
count.   Exceptions  overruled,  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
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€Qlf]fBBCIAL  AFPADIS  SmOE  0X7K  LAST — UirLUKJIfK  OF  POLITICAL  DI7FICULTISS  IN  COMMERCIAL 
JlFFAIHS— PRICES  OF  STOCKS  IN  THE  NEW  TORK  MARXBT— ISSUES  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  STOCK- 
DEBT  OF  THE  STATE — RAILROAD  INVESTMENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES — ^MONBT  MARKET-' 
INCREASE  OF  SPECIE  IN  NEW  TORK  CITT  BANKS— DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  EXPORTED  FROM  TBI 
UNITED  STATES  IN  LAST  FOUR  TEARS — RATES  OF  STERLING  BILLS  AND  CHECKS  ON  KEW  TORX 
AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  ETO— WESTERN  CIRCULATINO  MBDIXTM — FREE  BANKOfO  LAW :  JUDGE  BRON- 
80N*S  DECISION  ON  ITS  CONSTTrUTIONALITT— OONDmON  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  TORK,  DI8TIN- 
eUISHINO  THE  FREE  BANKS,  ETa,  ETC,  ETC 

Commercial  afiain  have  presented,  since  the  date  of  our  last  review,  no  very  decided 
dumgcs.  The  evil  influence  of  polidcal  difioulties,  which  we  remarked  as  then  brood- 
ing over  the  markets— operating  upon  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
prudent — depressing  prices,  paralyzing  enterprisOi  and  depredating  property — continues 
to  develop  its  disastrous  effects.  Hence,  we  observe  that,  although  money  has  become 
again  abundant,  at  rates  as  low  as  5  per  cent  for  bank  discounts,  no  increased  activity  is, 
as  usual,  attendant  upon  that  circumstance,  in  the  stock  market  On  the  other  hand,  even 
good  stock  seems  disposed  to  decline,  under  the  sensitive  fears  engendered  by  war  rumors, 
added  to  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  stocks  in  the  New  York  market  by  far  exceeds  the 
demand  for  investment  The  following  table  shows  the  variation  which  leading  stocks 
kave  undergonis  in  New  York  }— 
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PkicBs  OF  Stood  zv  tbb  New  Yobx  Mabxet. 


Sept 
116 
104 
109i 
llOi 
106 
105 
98 
114 
10]} 
99 
105i 
102i 
102 
80 
714 
43J 
43 
73} 


1844. 

Rate. 

Redeemable. 

Jan*y. 

Jane. 

United  States, 

6'8 

1863 

113i 

113 

** 

5 

1853 

102| 

103 

New  York, 

7 

1848-49 

107i 

106: 

it 

6 

1* 

1863 
1861 

108 

103} 

10l| 

107^ 

103 

100} 

« 

M 

1855 

(• 

5 

7 

1860 
1857 

101 
110 

101 

N.Y.dty,-. 

110 

(« 

5 
6 

1870 
1856 

99 
96 

T4 

Ohio, 

«« 

7 

104} 
101} 

103 

Kentucky, 

6 

101 

Tenneaeeer 

6 

100 

103 

Alabama,, 

5 



80 

.... 

Pennsylvania, 

5 

65 

74J 

DUnois, 

6 

401 

49 

Indiana,.. » 

5 

• .... 

37 

441 

Harlem  Railroad,. 

m 

72} 

Mohawk  do.r 

51} 

60 

L.  Island  do., 

73 

80 

Stonington, 

33} 
34I 

43 

N.and  Wor.do.,.. 

S3i 

Erie  do.,. 

.  • 

15} 

19 

1845. 
Dec        May. 


83 

45i 
72i 
34 


113} 
103} 
106 
101 
104 
103 
103 
115 
103 
96 
103 
103i 
100 
72} 
73i 
36 
34} 
64 
58} 
75 
39 
66i 
37} 


113} 

103} 

104} 

108 

104 

106) 

100} 

112 

99} 

97} 

101} 

101} 

101 

72} 

73} 

39 

34} 

73 

61 

73} 

37} 

75 

31} 


There  is  a  maiked  depression  in  prices,  it  appears,  in  almost  all  descriptions  '^  which  is 
more  remarkable  in  stocks  of  the  character  of  United  States  6*s,  and  New  York  city  and 
state.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  last  quotations  for  United  States  stocks  are 
dividend  off  This  price  for  United  States  stocks  yields  rather  less  than  5  per  cent  for  the 
money.  A  new  loan  of  9400,000  has  been  made,  however,  by  the  state  of  New  York, 
onder  the  law  for  preserving  the  state  credit,  at  a  rate  which  yields  5}  per  cent.  The 
loan  is  a  6  per  cent  semi-annual  stock,  redeemable  in  1852,  and  was  taken  at  9102  25 
for  $170,000;  $102  30  for  9225,000;  and  9103  25  for  $5,000.  The  old  stocks  of 
the  same  time  and  tenor,  are  selling  in  the  market  at  6  per  cent  premium.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  the  present  debt  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the 
terms  on  which  each  debt  was  contracted : — 

Issues  of  Nbw  Yo&x  Stati  Stock. 


Descriptioo. 
Erie  and  Champlain,.... 

Date  of  iM. 

Terms.    Rate  of  int.     Amount 

1817 

1837 

par. 

6's 

9200,000 

«• 

1818 

1837 

4,52  pr. 

6's 

200,000 

M 

1819 

1837 

1}  a  2,68  pr. 

6*s 

375.000 

<• 

1819 

1837 

par. 

6*s 

25,000 

(• 

...    Jan.  1820 

1837 

par. 

6's 

130,000 

M 

..    Feb.  1820 

1837 

1  prem. 

6's 

300,000 

M 

..  Aug.  1820 

1837 

7}  a  8  pr. 

6's 

263,500 

M 

1821 

1837 

6  a  6,05  pr. 

5's 

1,000,000 

M 

1822 

1837 

i;25  pr. 

6*8 

600,000 

U 

..  Sept.  1822 

JPly,  1845 

7,10  pr. 

6'8 

250,000 

U 

..    Oct  1822 

1845 

2,54  dis. 

5's 

200,000 

U 

1822 

1845 

7,32  pr. 

6's 

300,000 

*• 

1833 

1845 

la  6,50  dis. 

5's 

856,000 

M 

1833 

1845 

5,36  pr. 

6's 

300,000 

M 

1834 

1845 

}a9.96pr. 

5's 

1,118,271 

** 

..  Nov.  1824 

1845 

par. 

5's 

450,000 

« 

1825 

1826 

par. 

6's 

270,000 
97,739,771 

1826 

1846 

r^- 

5's 

227,000 
150,000 

Cayuga  and  Seneca* 

1826 

1846 

5's 
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'    Deteriptkm.                          DtMofiit.  Rad*iiiablo.    Terait.      Bate  of  int.    Amoont. 

O«wego^ 1828           1846     par  a  2,25  pr.       5*8  $210,000 

Cajuga  and  Seneca, 1829            1849             par.             5'a  87,000 

Cbemang, 1830            1850     10,38  a  11  pr.      5*a  150,000 

- 1831            1850         15,10  pr.         S'a  140,263 

Crooked  Lake, 1831            1850            5*8  100,000 

Chemung, 1833           1850         17,51 1».          5'fl  25,737 

Chenango^ 1833           1845         15,51  pr.          5*8  100,000 

CrookcdLake, 1833           1850            5*8  20,000 

Chenango, 1834           1845           6^  pr.           5*8  900.000 

1836           1845          fa3pr.         5*8  675,000 

1837           1845          7,10  pr.          5^8  525,969 

1837           1855       2a6,82pr.       5*8  69,030 

Mack  River, 1837           1850       5a7,91pr.       5*8  316,247 

1837            1850             par.             5*8  252,090 

Geneaee  Valley^ 1837           1860             par.             5*8  1,978,526 

••            1837           1860  8, 15  a  11, 18  pr.  5*8  21,474 

Chenaneo, 1838            1860             par.             5*8  92,532 

Erie  Enlargement, 1838            1855        1-5  a }  pr.        5*8  1,000,000 

BUck  River, 1838           1850             3  pr.            5*8  23,200 

Erie  Enlaigement, 1839            1855             par.             5*8  3,000,000 

Black  River,... .^ 1839           1850             par.             6*8  208,553 

Oneida    " 1839            1860             par.             5*8  25,000 

Chenango, 1839            1850           2J  pr.           5*8  20,000 

Erie  Enlargement, 1840            1854             par.             6*8  500,000 

1840           1858       9al5idi8.       5*8  2,225,519 

Black  River, 1840            1858           9  die.            5*8  250,000 

Genaeee  VaUey,. 1840            1858       9  a  15}  dis.       5*8  556,379 

Oneida  River, 1840            1860           9  dii.            5*8  25,000 

Chenango,- 1840            1858           5idi8.           5*8  20,000 

Erie  Enlaigement, 1841            1860             par.             6*8  300,600 

Chemung, 1841           1860       9  a  15}  dia.       5*8  114,392 

•'       1841            1860             par.             6*8  33,682 

BUck  River, 1841           1858          15}  dia.          5*8  26,706 

, 1841            1860             par.             6*8  10,000 

Geneaee  Valley,. 1841           1858          15}  dia.          5*8  56.379 

Oneida  Lake, 1841            1851              par.             5*8  50,000 

Erie  Enlaigement, 1842            1860             par.             6*8  8,500 

Geneaee  Valley, 1842           1860             par.             6*8  10,000 

Total, $22,185,986 

Preserving  credit  of  state,           1842        1848-9             par.             7*s  3,647,139 

1843           1860           2i  pr.           6*s  320,000 

"              *«              May,  1843            1860           6,40  pr.          6*s  150,000 

'*              *•                      1843         il860           6,65  pr.         6*8  150.000 

««              <<                       1844            1862           1,51  pr.          5*s  555,000 

**              "*              Sept  1844            1862             par.             5*8  100,000 

••             June,  1845           1852          23  pr.         6*8  225.000 

"              •*                      1845           1852           3,25  pr.         6*s  5,000 

"                      1845           1852          2;35pr.         6*8  170,000 

Grand  total  issues,. $27,508,125 

Redeemed  to  July  1,1845, 7,717,611 

N.Y.  state  debt,  July,  *45, ^ $19,790,514 

This  is  the  direct  debt  of  the  state.  There  are,  in  addition,  some  $5,500,000  New 
YoriL  stock  issued  to  railroad  and  canal  companies,  some  of  whidi  the  state  is  already 
burdened  with.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  terms  on  which  New  York  has  been  able  to 
borrow  money,  have  varied  greatly  during  the  twenty-eight  years  since  she  first  became  a 
borrower.  In  the  years  1830-33,  she  obtained  as  high  as  15}  per  cent  premium  for  regu- 
lar issues  of  5  per  cent  stock,  twenty-two  years  to  run.  Such  an  enonnous  price  for 
stocks,  in  this  country,  naturally  led  to  their  extensive  manufacture ;  and,  like  all  other 
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businefls,  it  was  orerdone.  Smoe  that  time,  the  creation  of  some  $230,000,000  of  poblic 
ftock,  state  and  city,  has  taken  place  in  this  country ;  and  the  export  demand,  in  conse- 
quence of  discredit,  has  nearly  ceased.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  price  of  stocks  would  rule  low.  It  is,  however,  to  be  taken  into  account,  that 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  low,  profits  of  business  are  small,  and  the  number  of  enter- 
prises demanding  extraordinary  capital  fewer  than  formeriy.  Hence,  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  money  would  seek  stocks  for  investment  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  those  years, 
when  a  speculative  feeling,  pervading  all  classes  of  business,  induced  a  demand  for  capi- 
talf  even  in  the  smallest  channels  of  busineas,  to  invest  in  extraordinary  operations,  apart 
from  the  regular  business  of  the  operator.  It  is  true  that  the  railroad  speculation  in  the 
New  England  states  has  gone  on  to  a  surprising  extent,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  that 
wildness  that  mark^  bank  speculations  in  former  years ;  and,  after  all,  the  amount  of 
capital  to  be  expended  in  the  projected  railroads  of  the  five  New  England  states  is  small, 
compared  to  the  actual  wealth  of  that  section  of  the  country,  the  object  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  and  the  sources  whence  it  will  mostly  be  drawn.  The  roads  projected,  are 
nearly  all  well  located.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  parallel  lines  are  laid  out ;  but 
they  are  in  sections  of  the  country  densely  populated,  connecting  important  interests,  and 
in  the  possession  of  business  diat  has  heretofore  paid  large  dividends  to  the  existing  roads' 
—so  large,  in  fact,  as  to  indicate  that  the  public  convenience  will  by  no  means  sufier  from 
competition.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  granted  a  charter  for  a  most  important 
link  m  connecting  the  great  New  England  web  of  railroads  with  the  dty  of  New  York. 
We  allude  to  the  Hartford  and  Danbury  railroad  running  forty  miles  from  Hartford,  to 
strike  the  New  York  line  at  or  near  the  boundary  of  West  Chester  and  Putnam  counties. 
The  capital  is  fixed  at  (2,000,000.  The  route  is  through  the  laigest  and  most  wealthy 
manufacturing  towns  of  Connecticut ;  and  although  the  work,  for  its  length,  will  be  an 
expensive  one,  it  will  doubtless  prove  one  of  the  most  profitable ;  forming,  as  it  will,  in 
connection  with  the  Harlem,  the  means  of  communication  between  New  York  city  and 
the  great  eastern  interests.  This,  vnth  the  Erie  and  Harlem  roads,  vidll  require 
910,000,000  in  a  year  or  two,  and  the  eastern  roads  may  require  $15,000,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  $2,500,000  that  Boston  will  require  for  her  water-works.  The  whole  may  form 
an  amount  equal  to  $30,000,000,  to  be  expended  in  two  or  three  years ;  and  when  done, 
it  will  have  c^ed  into  existence  available  property  to  double  the  amount.  This,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  an  operation  far  different  in  its  results  from  that  of  investing  large  sums  in 
banking ;  which,  with  the  credits  of  those  concerns,  are  loaned  out  to  speculators,  and 
fimk  in  baseless  undertakings,  that  leave  no  valuable  equivalent  for  the  outlay.  In  the 
present  state  of  this  country,  the  construction^  a  railroad  establishes  a  property,  the  value 
of  which  must  constantly  be  enhanced,  as  the  country  progresses  in  population  and  wealth. 
It  is  of  an  enduring  and  permanent  nature,  and  must  ultimately  be  valuable  ;  the  more 
■o,  that  its  own  action  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  developing  those  resources 
that  react  upon  its  own  value. 

In  the  general  market,  money  has  become  very  abundant,  and  is  easily  obtained  at  5 
per  cent  interest  The  exchanges  have  continued  low,  and  remarkably  uniform — at  about 
par  for  sterling  and  European  points,  and  }  a  1  per  cent  discount  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  favor  of  the  great  centre.  New  York.  The  amount  of  debts  due  the 
dty  of  New  York  are  probably  large— much  more  so  than  last  year.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, as  promptly  paid  as  it  was  anticipated  that  they  would  be,  owing  to  the  low  prices 
c£  the  great  staples  of  the  country.  The  tendency  of  specie  is,  therefore,  to  the  city ; 
and  the  amount  in  the  vaults  of  the  New  York  banks  is  increasing.  It  will  probably,  at 
the  August  return,  show  an  increase  of  some  $1,500,000  above  that  of  the  May  return. 
The  leading  features  of  the  New  York  banks,  for  several  quarters,  were  as  foUovirs  >» 
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Baitks  of  Nxw  Tobk. 

Nov.,  1843.       Aug.,  1844.       Nov.,  1844.  Feb.,  1845.  May,  1845. 

Loans, f61,514,129   $71,643,929   $73,091,788  $70,883,578  $74,646,060 

Specie,. 11,502,789      10,191,974        8,968,092  6,893,236  8,118,324 

Circulation, 17,213,101       18,091^64      20,152,219  18,513,403  19,581,543 

Deposits, 27,398,160      28,757,112      30,391,622  25,976,246  28,425,967 

From  May  to  August  is  usually  the  season  when  travellers  and  traders  coming  to  New 
York  fw  pleasure,  or  to  buy  goods,  or  pay^old  debts,  bring  with  them  large  amounts  of 
money.  It  is  also  the  season  when  the  supply  of  foreign  bills  being  the  least,  an  export 
of  coin  springs  up  to  supply  the  deficit  This  year,  however,  notwithstanding  the  pay- 
ment of  $2,500,000  New  York  state  stock,  due  July  Ist,  and  the  resumption  of  the 
Pennsylvania  dividends,  the  remittances  are  much  less  than  last  year.  This  arises  from 
diminished  imports,  and  from  a  better  price  obtained  abroad  for  cotton  sold,  as  well  as  for 
increasing  quantities  of  general  farm  produce  sold  in  England,  under  the  modified  tariff 
of  that  country.  As  an  indication  of  the  progress  of  that  business,  we  annex  a  table  of 
the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  produce  exported  from  the  United  States  for  several  yeazB, 
as  follows: — 

QuAHTinss  OF  DoMssnc  Psonuce  bxfortbd  from  the  Uioted  Statcs. 

1841.    1842.    1843.    1844. 

Fish,  dried, quintals         252,199         256,083         174,220         271,610 

Oil,sperm, .galls.         349,393         287,761         476,688         451,317 

"  whale,. 4,094,924      3,909,728      2,479,916      4,104,504 

Whalebone, Jbe.      1,271,363         918^280         898,773      4,149,607 

Candles,  sperm, lbs.         599,657         986,010         965.073         606,454 

"       taUow,.... 2,145,845      1,981,602      1,998,357      3,086,566 

Staves,...: M.  42,507  31,843  19,765  23,246 

Tarand  pitch, bbls.  77,019  52,455  37,454  62.477 

Turpentine  and  rosin, 244,846        277,787         188,952         362,668 

Ashes, tons  5,565  8,012  5,436  18,271 

Beef, bbls.  56,537  48,581  37,812         106,474 

TaUow,.. lbs.         980,027      7,038,092      7,489,582      9,915.366 

Fork, bbls.         183,290         180,032  80,310         161,629 

Hams, lbs,      2,794,517      2.518,841      2,422,067      3.886,976 

Lard,. 10,594,654    20,102,397    24,534.217    25.746.355 

Batter, 3.785,993      2.055,133      3.408.247      3,251,952 

Cheese, 1,748.471      2,456,607      3,440,144      7,343,145 

Sheep,. No.  14,639  19,557  13,609  12,980 

Wheat, bush.         868.585         817,598         311,685         558,917 

Flour, bbls.      1,515,817      1,283,602         841,474      1,438.574 

Com, bush.         635.727         600,308         672,608         8254J82 

Corn-meal, bWs.         232^284         209,199         174,354         247,882 

Bread,  ship, 103,995  83,594  96.572         117,781 

Potatoes, bush.         136,095         194,946         144.991         183,232 

Apples, bbls.  25.216  14,239  15,412  22,324 

Rice, tcs.         101,617         114,617         106,766         134,715 

Cotton, Jbs.  530,204,100  584,717.017  792,297,106  663,633.455 

Tobacco, hhds.         147,828         158,710  94,454         163,042 

Hope, lbs.         176,619         399,188      1,182.665         664.663 

Wax,. 254.088         331,856         475,727         963.031 

Spirits, gallons         328.791         193,860        .  89.546         215.719 

Molasses, 1.281,142         998,409         491,947         881,325 

Soap, lbs.      3,414.122      3,854,836      3,186,652      4,732,751 

Tobacco,  manuf*d, 7,503,644      4,434.214      3,404,252      6,066,878 

Lead,. 2,177,164    14,552,357     15,366,918    18,420,407 

Nails 2,387,514      2,156,223      2,629,201      2,945,634 

Sugar.refined, 13,435,084      3,480.346         598,884      1,671,107 

Gunpowder,.. 1,389,948      1,539.284         436.589      1,227,654 

Salt, bush.         215,084         110,400  40,678         157,529 

In  this,  we  have  a  very  remarkable  increase  under  the  head  of  provisions«  more  ptr- 
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ticularly  in  the  articles  of  beef,  cheese,  tallow,  lard,  dLC  The  exports  of  lead  have  also 
become  very  important,  and  are  rapidly  increasing  in  magnitude,  under  the  influence  of 
actual  demand  for  consumption,  at  profitable  rates  to  the  shippers.  The  exports  for  1845 
have  evinced  a  corresponding  increase,  and  have  supported  the  exchanges.  As  aa  in- 
stance of  the  remarkaUe  regularity  of  the  latter,  we  annex  the  following  table: — 

Rates  of  SrsRUife  Bnxs  and  Checks  on  New  York  at  New  Orleans,  with  the  Ri- 
cEiFTs  OF  Specie  at  that  point,  from  September  5th,  to  the  close  of  each  month. 
Also,  the  Specie  in  the  Vaults  of  the  Bank  at  the  close  of  each  month. 

Sterling.  Checks  on  N.  Y.  Rec.  specie. 

June, 7ia8  -a  par.  $9,386,245 

July. 74  a  8  -ajpr.  10,100.858 

August, 81  a  9  1    a  1}  pr.  10,368.621 

September, 7 J  a  8i  §  a    }  pr.  10,407,371 

October, ^ 8    a8i  1    a  U  dis.  97,516 

November, 5    a6  1}  a  2  dis.  368,601 

•*        18,M 6§a7  }a-dis.  1,393.021 

1844 

January,. 7    a  7*  1    a  U  dis.  2.338,158 

February, 6}  a  74  U  a  li  dis.  3,083,722 

March, 5ia6  1}  a  2i  dis.  4,385,745 

April  6, 5ia6i  1    a  H  dis.  5,526,221 

Mayl, „.  .8   a8i  }  a  1    pr.  6,745,035 

Table — Continued. 

Sterling.  N.  Y.  chechSr  Rec.  specie.  Specie  in  b*k. 

Junel, » 7|a    Si  -  a }  pr.  $7,357,565  $9,243,262 

Julyl, 8    a    8}  -aipr.  7,670.703  8,224.592 

August  1, 8}  a    9i  -  a  }  pr.  7.677.213           

September  1, 8}  a  10  ^  a  }  pr.  7,727,323            

October  1,. 8    a   9  -  a  i  pr.  49,661  7,927,646 

November  1, 8   a    9  i  a  |  dis.  302,495  8,282,981 

December  1 8)  a   9i  iajdis.  366,195  8,099,663 

1845. 

January  1, 8    a   9  }a-dis.  686,723  7,619.980 

February, 8^  a    9  i  a  i  dis.  906,141  7.174,766 

March 8^  a   9  |  a  }  dis.  1,319.136  7,234,462 

May,. 8ia   8}  iaidis.  2,040,598  7,136,609 

June  4, 8}a   9j  -  a  i  pr.  2,148,918  6,851,168 

From  June,  1843,  to  June,  1844,  the  rate  for  sterling  evinced  violent  fluctuations,  as 
well  as  the  rate  for  New  York  checks.  During  the  past  year,  however,  a  most  remark- 
able uniformity  has  been  preserved  throughout  all  the  seasons.  It  is  observable,  however, 
that  the  rate  for  sight  bills  on  New  York,  this  year,  did  not  advance  so  rapidly  as  usual — 
fliat  is  to  say,  the  demand  at  New  Orleans  for  eastern  funds  usually  raises  the  rate  to  a 
premium  as  early  as  May  1st ;  at  which  period,  last  year,  they  were  at  1  per  cent  pre- 
mium. This  year,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  they  had  only  attained  J  per  cent  premium.  The 
receipts  of  specie  at  New  Orleans  are  also  much  leas,  resulting  in  «  decline  of  the  amount 
held  by  the  banks  of  that  city.  The  course  of  trade  between  the  western  country  ahd 
New  York  usually  turns  upon  New  Orleans.  The  west  huye  its  goods  and  merchandise 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  Atlantic  cities,  and  sells  its  produce  to  a  great  extent  in  New 
Orleans.  The  demand  for  northern  funds,  at  New  Orleans,  is  therefore  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  purchases,  as  compared  with  sales.  When  the  purchases  exceed  the  sales, 
apede  usually  leaves  the  banks  of  the  states  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  descends 
Ae  river  to  New  Orleans,  for  investment  in  bills.  This  demand  for  bills  has  this  year 
been  less  than  during  the  two  previous  years ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  specie  of  the 
New  Oiieans  banks  has  decreased,  and  spread  through  the  western  states  in  general  cir- 
culation, improving  the  state  of  currency,  and  promoting  the  soundness  of  the  western 
trade.    The  west  has  been  a  good  deal  in  want  of  a  circolating  medium ;  and  that  dr- 
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c«n0t&nce  hu  opened  the  door  to  tfie  drculation  of  considerable  quantities  of  irres^ular 

p^>er.    Of  this  description  were  the  issues  of  some  of  the  Michigan  banks,  particularly 

ih/e  St  Clair  bonk ;  the  disastrous  failure  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.     In  Chicago, 

Illinois,  there  is  a  large  circulation  of  what  purports  to  be  checks  or  certificates  of  deposit 

npon  Wisconsin  insurance  companies.    In  Ohio,  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of^cur- 

rency  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  that  state. 

We  have  bef(M«  dluded  to  its  general  features.    A  sufficient  number  of  banks,  under  the 

state  bank  feature,  have  been  organized,  to  constltate  the  state  bank ;  and  the  governor  has 

issued  his  proclamation  to  the  effect  that'some  concerns,  having  complied  with  tiie  free 

banking  portion-  of  the  law,  are  authorized  to  commence  business  as  independent  banks. 

Hie  probability  is,  that  new  banks  will  multiply  under  the  loose  provisions  for  the  state 

bank,  until  a  disastrous  reverse  overtakes  the  whole.   Thatbranch  of  the  law  offers  greater 

inducements  to  irregular  banking,  than  does  the  other  branch  of  the  same  law»    This 

latter  is  a  copy  of  the  New  York  free  banking  law ;  in  relation  to  which,  a  most  startling 

dedsion  has  been  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Yotk,  by  Judge  Bronson,  to  the 

efiect  that  the  law  authorizing  them  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  institutions  oiganized 

nnder  it  have  no  legal  existence.    The  conclusion  of  the  decision  of  the  learned  judge  is 

as  follows : — 

"  We  an  then  broofhlto  the  fbllowlag  lesnlts,  all  ftoaaied  not  apoa  mere  4teto-4mtapoathe  ei- 
imes  a4JiuUcatt0B  of  the  Court  for  the  Correctioo  of  Errora :— 1.  It  is  the  botlneM  end  daty  of  the 
Oonrt  to  emmine  and  decide  whether  any  law  fUllnfr  within  the  twothirde  dauie  of  the  constltatlon 
feeeived  the  reqnitlte  nomber  of  votes  to  give  It  validity.  If  it  did  not,  the  supposed  law  Is  utterly 
void.  S.  Associations  formed  under  the  general  banking  law  are  corporafions  ;— and,  3.  The  consti- 
tution extends  to  all  eorporations.  The  conclusion  Is  obvious.  Having  examined  and  ascertained 
Chat  the  general  banking  law  did  not  have  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  either  House. 
it  follows  that,  so  fltr  as  it  anthorlzed  the  forming  corporations  or  associations.  It  Is  utterly  void ;  and 
the  **"'""g  companies  which  have  been  oiganlied  under  it  have  no  legal  existence.** 

This  dedsion,  should  it  be  sustained,  involves  the  most  important  consequences ;  in 

order  to  estimate  which^we  annex  the  following  table : — 

Bahks  of  Nbw  York,  DisnnouisBne  thx  Fbxi  Bauks* 

83  Corporate  b*ks.  65  F^  b*ks.  Total,  148. 

Loans,. $57,285,160  tl6»620.740  t73v905,900 

Realestate, '                3,517.714  440,189  3.957,903 

Bonds,.. ^                1,285,203  2,134,421  4,419.623 

Stocks, 4,170,935  6,602,743  10,773.678 

Bank  fund, 321,105                 321,105 

Expenses  and  over-draAs,.                    548,70^  191,260  739,969 

Spede, 6,978,055  1,990,037  8.968,092 

Cash  items,. 4,511,ai6  1,536,212  6,047,528 

Bank-notes, 1,971,208  533,829  2,505,037 

Due  banks, 7,173.523  1,593,990  8,777,513 

Total  resources, f87,762,928  931.643.421  $119,407,348 

Capital, $31,391,460  $12,227,147  $43,618,607 

Profits, 8.379.893  1,033,437  4,414.330 

Circulation,. 15.114.686  5,037,533  20,152.219 

Due  States, 695.435  91,848  687,273 

Due  canal  fund, 1,214.790  319.763  1.524,553 

Depositors, 21.979,071  8,412.551  30,391,622 

Individuals,. 463.448  339,470  807,918 

Banks, 11,210.760  3,220.343  14,431.103 

United  States,. 2.011,757  774.504  2.786.361 

Other  items, 401,624  187,825  589,469 

Total  liabiUties,. $87,762,924  $31,644,421  $119,403,455 

The  interest  involved  in  these  existing  banks,  is,  it  appears,  near  $32,000,000,  or 
rather  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  banking  interest  of  the  state,  in  addition  to 
wbkhf  there  are  some  $12,000,000  involved  in  free  banks  in  liquidation  in  the  hands  of 
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tnuteesy  &c  This  is  the  seoond  seriooB  difficulty  which  has  grown  oat  of  the  loose,  not 
to  say  careless  manner  in  which  the  state  constitution  is  trifled  with,  in  the  fonnation  of 
laws,  affecting  in  their  operation  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  state.  The  state 
constitution  provides  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  diA 
legisktore  shall  be  required  to  any  bill  creating,  continuing,  or  altering,  or  renewing  any 
body  politic  or  corporate,  or  for  the  appropriation  of  public  money  to  a  local  or  private 
purpose.  Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  some  ^5,500,000  was  given  to  railroads  on 
a  majority  vote,  and  a  bill  under  which  sixty-five  banks  have  been  oiganized  with  refer- 
ence to  some  paper,  as  money,  passed  by  a  similar  vote.  And  these  great  interests  are 
now  declared  null  and  void  for  want  of  proper  adherence  to  the  organic  law  of  the  state. 
This  is  certainly  a  most  deplorable  state  of  aflairs,  that  no  rule  can  be  settled  as  to  the 
legality,  or  otherwise,  of  our  legislative  enactments. 


NAUTICAL  INTELlIfiBNCE. 

LIGHTS  ON  THE   DANISH  COAST. 

We  have  received  from  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  the  official  mann- 
Bcript  copy  transmitted  to  our  government,  embracing  a  description  of  all  the  *<  Dght- 
houses  on  the  Danish  coast,  translated  into  English,  and  revised  and  compared  with  the 
Danish  official  publications,  at  the  Legation  of  the  United  States,  (N.  A.,)  Copenhagen, 
10th  April,  1845  f*  which  we  publish  below,  for  the  information  of  navigators. 

The  lights  on  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  proper,  as  also  those  of  die 
Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  are  throughout  the  whole  year  kept  burning  all  night, 
until  sunrise.  They  are  lighted  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  one  hour,  and 
from  the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox  half  an  hour,  after  sunset 

The  distances  within  which  the  lights  may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  (or  at  an 
elevation  of  about  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water,)  are  given  in  geographical 
miles.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are  computed  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  The 
various  measures  are  given  according  to  the  Danish  standard. 

I.   THE  OATTEOAT. 

The  Scaw  (Jixed)  Lioht. 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  most  northern  extremity  of  Jutland,  on  a  tower  about  4,000 
ells  from  the  extremest  point  of  land.    Longitude,  10°  36'  37" ;  latitude,  57°  43'  47"; 
height,  67  feet ;  distance  visible,  3i  miles. 

HniTSHOLM  (revolving)  Light. 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  island  of  Hirtsholm,  and  serves  chiefly  as  a  beacon  to  ships 
to  keep  clear  of  that  island,  and  as  a  guide  to  such  ships  as  are  making  for  the  roads  of 
Lessee.  The  light  is  placed  in  a  square  tower,  and  gives  a  flash  every  half  minute.  It 
is  visible  on  all  sides.  Longitude,  10°  37'  32" ;  latitude,  57°  29'  12" ;  height,  42  feet ; 
distance  visible,  2}  miles. 

Frbderickshaven  (fixed)  Haebor  Light. 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  southern  pier-head  of  the  harbor,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to 
the  harbor  entrance.    Longitude,  10°  32'  55" ;  latitude,  57°  26'  10" ;  height,  22  feet ; 
distance  visiUe,  2  miles. 

Teindelsn  (floating  fixed)  Light. 
This  light  is  placed  on  a  vessel  stationed  at  from  five  to  six  cables'  length  in  a  direction 
nearly  E.  S.  E.  from  the  Trindelen  shoal,  and  about  1}  miles  in  a  direction  nearly  N.  E. 
}  N.  from  the  island  of  Lessee.  The  vessel  has  two  masts,  and  its  rigging  resembles 
diat  of  a  schooner — its  sides  are  painted  red,  with  a  white  cross.  During  the  day,  a  ball 
of  five  feet  in  diameter,  (instead  of  the  red  flog  she  has  hitherto  carried,)  is  kept  hoisted 
at  the  foretop ;  and  in  thick  and  foggy  weather,  the  ship's  bell  is  rung.  The  light  is  placed 
on  the  aft  mast  of  the  vesseL 
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If  the  ttete  of  the  weather  rendexv  it  poenble,  this  vessel  is  placed  at  her  station  in  tho 
beginning  of  March,  and  remains  there  until  the  2  let  of  December,  unless  the  occurrence 
of  severe  froet  should  compel  her  to  quit  the  station  sooner.  Longitude,  11^  16'  0" ; 
latitude,  57^  25'  39" ;  height,  25  feet ;  distance  visible,  2i  miles. 

Ahbolt  (revolving  and  fixed  land,  or  revolving  and  floating  fixed)  Lights. 

The  revolving  li^t  is  placed  on  a  tower,  at  the  distance  of  |  of  a  mile  from  the  most 
eastern  point  of  Anholt,  and  gives  a  vivid  flash  every  25  seconds.  Height,  119  feet ; 
distance  visible,  3  to  4  miles. 

The  fixed  land  light  is  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  tower,  but  it  is  only  kept  burning 
when  the  vessel  with  the  floating  light,  mentioned  below,  is  not  at  her  station.  Height, 
56  feet;  distance  visible,  2  to  3  miles;  longitude,  11^  39'  18";  latitude,  56<^  44'  17". 

The  floating  light  is  placed  in  a  vessel  stationed  in  18  fathoms  water,  in  a  direction 
E.  i  S.  from  me  light-house  or  tower  of  Anholt,  at  1^  miles  distance  from,  and  within 
the  extremity  of  the  eastern  reef  of  Anholt,  conmionly  called  "  Knoben,"  and  which  is 
marked  by  one  broom  beacon. 

Bespecting  the  time  of  placing  the  vessel  on  her  station,  and  removing  her  from  it,  as 
also  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  the  position  of  the  light,  Slc,  the  same  rules  are  fol- 
lowed as  above  mentioned,  in  regard  to  the  Trindelen  floating  light  Longitude,  11^  dC 
50" ;  latitude,  56<^  45'  40" ;  height,  25  feet ;  distance  visiUe,  2i  miles. 

FoRirjBS  (revolving)  Liosr. 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  most  eastern  point  of  Jutland,  2^  miles  N.  E.  from  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  Grenaae.    Every  30  seconds,  it  gives  a  flash.    Longitude,  10°  57' 
30" ;  latitade,  56<>  26'  40" ;  height,  67  feet ;  distance  visible,  3i  miles. 

Aarhuus  Haebor  (Jixed)  Light. 
As  a  guide  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Aarhuus,  there  is  a  fixed  light  placed  on 
the  pilot-house  at  the  harbor.    Besides  this,  a  lantern  is  placed  on  the  south  mole,  or  pier, 
of  the  harbor.    Longitude,  10°  13'  30" ;  latitude,  56°  9'  20" ;  distance  visible,  1  to 
1}  miles. 

Thuvox  (fixed)  Light. 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  church-tower  of  the  island  of  Thunoe,  between  Jutland  and 
the  island  of  Samsoe.    It  is  visible  on  all  sides.    Longitude,  10°  26'  54" ;  latitude,  55° 
56'  52" ;  height,  97  feet ;  distance  visible,  3  mile& 

Ktholm  (revolving)  Light. 
This  light  is  erected  at  the  quarantine  establishment,  on  the  island  of  Kyhohn,  and 
every  half  minute  gives  a  flash.    Lo^gimde,  10°  40'  38" ;  latitude,  55°  56'  3" ;  height, 
56  feet ;  distance  viirible,  3  miles. 

Kallundbobg  Harbor  (fixed)  Light. 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  pilot-house  at  the  harbor  of  Kallundborg,  and  serves  as  a 
guide  to  the  entrance  of  the  same.    Distance  visible,  1  to  1}  miles. 

HxssELOE  (revolving)  Light. 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  island  of  Hesseloe,  and  gives  a  steady  light  during  19 
seconds,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  flash  lasting  11  seconds,  and  this  again  succeeded  by  an 
eclipse  lasting  11  seconds.    Longitude,  11°  42'  36"  ;  latitude,  56°  11'  45" ;  height,  85 
feet ;  distance  visible,  3}  miles. 

Nakkehoved  (fixed)  Lights. 
These  two  lights  are  placed  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sealand,  2)  miles  from  Cronboi;g, 
and  i  mile  S.  E.  by  E.  from  Gilbrerghoved,  the  most  northeriy  point  of  the  land.  These 
lights  are  placed  in  two  towers,  distant  from  each  other  640  ells,  and  whoee  bearings  to 
each  other  are  W.  N.  W.  and  E.  S.  E.  The  Western  Light— Longitade,  12°  20'  55" ; 
latitude,  56°  7'  10" ;  height,  143  feet ;  distance  visible,  3  to  4  miles.  The  Eastern 
Z^A^— Longitude,  12°  21'  18";  latitude,  56°  T  9" ;  height,  95  feet;  distance  visible,  3 
to  4  miles. 

11.    THB  SOUND. 

Croitborg  (fixed)  Light. 
This  light,  which  is  furnished  with  a  catadioptric  lens  apparatus,  is  placed  in  the  north- 
eastern tower  of  the  castle  of  CronboKf,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  vessels  sailing  through 
the  sonnd.    The  light  is  visible  from  m  points  of  the  compaas  seaward,  with  ue  excep- 
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tkm  of  a  small  ran^  at  die  entrance  oTAe  barber  of  Elsiiiore.    Longitude,  19^  87'  40" ; 
latitude,  56^  3'  31" ;  height,  107  feer;  distance  lisible,  3  to  4  miles. 

Elsinobe  Habbor  (fixed)  hsavr. 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  southern  pier,  or  mole,  of  the  harbor,  and  serres  as  a  guide 
to  the  harbor  entrance.    It  is  visible  from  all  directions  in  the  sound,  not  beyond  Cron- 
boig  casde.    Longitude,  12^  37'  30" ;  latitude,  56<>  2'  5" ;  height  16  feet ;  distance  vw- 
Ue,  1}  miles. 

Thrsi  Crowns  (fixed)  Lioht. 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  Three  Crowns  Battery,  to  guide  vessels  sailing  into  line 
roads  of  Copenhagen,  and  is  visible  from  all  sides.    Longitude,.  13^  37'  9";  latitude, 
550  ^  23" ;  height,  30  feet ;  distance  visible,  2^  miles. 

Droqdbn  (fioating  fixed)  Light. 
Tliis  Kghtis  placed  in  a  vessel  dose  to  die  southward  of  the  Quartus  Ground,  or 
shoal,  in  4}  fathoms  water,  2}  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  harbor  of  Dragoe,  and  1} 
miles  S.  K  by  S^  from  the  Dragoe  buoy,  in  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  time  of  placing  her  on  the  station,  or  removing  her  from  it,  &;&,  &c.,  the  same 
rules  are  followed  as  are  mentioned  in  regard  to  Trindelen  light  There  are  Dragoe  pilots 
on  board  the  vessel ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  furnishing  pilots,  her  crew  are  not  per- 
mitted to  have  any  intercourse  with  ships  passing.  Longitude,  12^  43'  17" ;  latitude, 
550  33'  12" ;  height,  25  feet ;  distance  visible,  2{  miles. 

ni.   THE  BALTIC; 

KiOGB  Harbor  (fixed)  Lights. 
These  two  lights  are  erected  at  Kioge  harbor,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  ships  entering  the 
same.    When  mey  are  seen  in  one  line  from  seaward,  the  course  is  right  into  the  hubor. 
Longitude,  12<'  11'  32";  hititude,  SS""  27'  6'";  distance  visible,  H  miles. 

STEVifs  (revolving)  Light. 
This  light  is  placed  on  Stevns  Klint^  in  a  build^  situated  3,200  ells  in  the  direction 
N.  38^  E.  from  Hoierup  church.    Every  half  minute,  it  gives  a  flash.    Longitude,  12^ 
36'  53" ;  latitude,,  55<^  17'  46"  ;  height,  140  feet ;  distance  visible,  4  miles. 

GiBDSKB  (fixed)  Light. 
This  light  is  placed  in  the  south  end  of  Falster,  on  a  tower,  at  die  distance  of  l^HM) 
ells  from  and  within  the  extreme  point  of  the  island,  called  Geidser  Odde.    Longitude, 
110  55'  g// .  latitude,  54^  33'  50" ;  height,  51  feet ;  distance  visible,  2}  miles. 

Hammbbshuus  (fixed)  Light. 
.This  light  is  placed  on  the  northern  comer  of  the  island  of  Bomholm,  at  the  distance 
of  i  mile  S.  W.  from,  and  within  the  meet  northern  point  of  the  island.    Longitude,  14^ 
47'  20" ;  latitude,  55^  17'  25^' ;  height,  272  feet ;  distance  visible,  4  to  5  miles. 

Chrxstuiisob  (revolving)  Light. 
This  light  serves  as  a  beacon  to  keep  clear  of  the  small  island  of  Christiaiisoe,  and 
circumjacent  group  of  islets,  situated  3^  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  north  comer  of 
Bomholm.    Every  20  seconds,  it  gives  a  flash.    Longitude,  15°  11'  39" ;  latitude,  55° 
19'  19";  height,  92  feet;  distance  visible,  3}  miles. 

Fakxebisbg  (fixed)  Light. 
This  light  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  island  of  Langeland,  and  is  placed  in  a 
building  on  a  bank  called  Guldstar,  or  Fakkebierg,  \  mile  N.  N.  E.  from  the  extremest 
point  of  die  land.    Longitude,  10°  42'  11";  Utitude,  54°  44'  25";  height,  125  feet; 
distance  visible,  3  to  4  utiles. 

Fbhmabn  (revolving)  Light,  MxRiBifLEUcHTB. 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  island  of  Fe^mam,  (or  Femera,)  i 
mile  S.  E.  from  Puttgarten  reef.  Every  half  minute,  it  gives  a  flash.  It  is  visible  from 
all  sides,  except  in  the  direction  between  S.  7°  E.,  and  S.  15°  £1,  where  the  light  is  hid 
by  the  land  when  your  distance  is  less  than  H  miles.  Longitude,  11°  14'  34" ;  latitude, 
54°  29'  39" ;  height,  93  feet ;  distance  visible,  3}  miles. 

Bulb  (fixed)  Light. 
This  light  serves  as  a  guide  to  ships  entering  the  firth  of  Kiel,  and  is  placed  on  die 
east  gable  of  the  pilot-house,  situated  on  the  point  of  the  tongue  of  land  to  the  north  of 
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the  entrance  of  the  ndd  firth.    Longitude,  10^  1^  ST ;  latitade,  54^  37'  36" ;  height,  S3 
feet ;  distance  linble,  3^  miles. 

Fredericksoiit  (fixed)  Liobt. 
This  light  serves  to  Teasels  navigating  the  firth  of  Kiel  as  a  beacon  to  avoid  the  reef, 
which,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  firth,  extends  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  from  Frederick- 
sort,  for  about  1,000  feet.    When  the  firth  of  Kiel  is  shot  up  with  ice,  it  is  no  longer 
kept  burning.    Longitude,  10»  ir  27" ;  latitude,  54®  23'  27". 

Felzbrhaox  (fixed,  varied  wUhfiaeheSf)  Lioht. 
T\aB  Hght,  which  is  furnished  with  a  catadioptric  lens  apparatus,  serves  as  a  guide  in 
navigating  the  bay  or  bight  of  Neustadt,  (or  Gulf  of  Lubec,)  and  is  situated  about  3  milee 
N.  by  E.  i  E.  from  the  Ught-house  of  Travemunde,  and  half  a  mile  S.  E.  by  S.  from  the 
harbor  of  Neustadt  It  gives  a  steady  or  uniform  fixed  light,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  from  2  to  3  miles.  Besides  this,  it  every  second  minute  gives  a  vivid  flash, 
immediately  preceded  and  followed  by  a  short  eclipse.  At  a  greater  distance  than  the 
above  mentioned,  it  is  only  the  flashes  that  are  seen.  Longitude,  10®  51'  54'' ;  latitude, 
540  5/  17// .  height,  45  feet ;  distance  visible,  3  miles. 

IV.   THE  UTTLB  BELT. 

FsEDXBiciA  Ha&bor  (fixed)  Liobt. 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  pier  or  mole  of  the  harbor  of  Frederida.    It  is  seen  for 
about  a  mile  southward,  and  is  visible  northward  from  the  so-called  Skandse  Odde,  (or 
Fortrees  Point)    Longitude,  9®  45'  41" ;  latitude,  55®  53'  36". 

BktLQOE  (fixed)  LlOHT. 

This  light  is  placed  on  the  island  of  Baagoe.  It  is  visible  on  three  sides  only,  from 
W.  through  S.  to  E.  Longitude,  9®  48'  17" ;  latitude,  55^  17'  47"  5  height,  20  feet; 
distance  visible,  1)  to  2  miles. 

Assess  Habbok  (fixed)  Liobt. 
This  light  is  erected  at  the  hartwr  of  Assens,  to  point  out  the  entrance  of  the  same. 
It  is  not  visible  in  the  direction  between  S.  80^  E.,  and  N.  83<'  E.    Longitude,  9^  53' 
42" ;  Utitude,  55<^  16'  16" ;  distance  visible,  1  to  1^  miles. 

Aabovsund  Habbor  (fixed)  Liobt. 
This  light  is  placed  close  to  the  harbor  of  the  ferry  station  Aaroesund.    Longitude,  9^ 
42'  54" ;  latitude,  55^  15'  42" ;  distance  visible,  1  to  1)  miles. 

V.   THE  GREAT  BELT. 

Sfeoooe  (revolving)  Liobt.    (N.  B. — See  additional  notices.) 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  island  of  Sprogoe,  and  is  visible  from  all  sides.    Every  IS 
seconds,  it  gives  a  flash.    Hitherto,  it  has  been  only  lighted  on  the  nights  when  the  poets 
were  conveyed  across  the  belt.    Longitude,  10<^  57'  27" ;  latitude,  55*^  19'  51" ;  distance 
visible,  3  miles. 

Halskov  (fixed)  Liobt. 
This  light,  (placed  on  what  is  called  the  **  Lygte  bank,"  near  Corsoer,)  is  visible  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  N.  W.  by  N.  to  S.  S.  W.  It  is  kept  regularly  burning  during  the 
same  time  as  the  other  lights  of  the  kingdom,  excepting  the  interval  between  the  15th  of 
May  and  the  end  of  July,  when  it  is  only  kept  burning  during  the  nights  when  the  post 
vessels  cross.  In  very  dark  nights,  in  thick  and  foggy  weather,  a  coal  fire  is  lighted, 
whidi  is  visible  in  the  same  directions  as  the  light  above  mentioned.  Longitude,  11^  V 
AT' ;  latitude,  55^  20'  16"  ;  distance  visible,  3  miles. 

Corsoer  (fixed)  Harbor  Liobts. 

These  two  lights  are  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Corsoer  harbor.  They  are  visible  from 
N.  W.  throngh  W.  to  S.  Longitude,  11<>  8'  30" ;  Utitude,  SS^  20'  11" ;  distance  visiUe, 
Smiles. 

Knudsboved  (fixed)  Jjawr, 

This  light  is  visible  in  all  directions  from  seaward,  and  as  far  as  W.  N.  W.  within  the 
firth  of  Nyborg.  Longitude,  10^  51'  22" ;  latitude,  55^  17'  24" ;  distance  visible,  3^ 
to  3  mile& 

In  regard  to  the  time  during  which  the  last  mentioned  three  lights  are  kept  bomii^, 
the  same  rules  are  followed  as  are  mentioned  with  regard  to  Halskov  light 
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VI.    THB  NORTH  SEA< 

Mouth  of  the  Eider  Li&ht« 
This  light  is  placed  on  a  vessel  which  is  stationed  between  the  shallows  at  the  mondi  of 
the  Eider,  in  4^  fathoms  water.  Respecting  the  placing  of  the  vessel  on  the  station,  and 
removing  it,  the  construction  of  the  vessel,  &c.,  the  same  rules  are  followed  as  those 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  Trindelen  floating  light,  excepting  that  this  vessel  is  usually 
removed  from  her  station  at  the  close  of  Noveml^r.  On  board  the  vessel,  there  are  eight 
jnlots,  for  the  purpose  of  piloting  vessels  up  the  Eider  as  far  as  Tonningen,  on  the  Hever 
as  far  as  Husum,  and  ofi  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Bosch.  Longitude,  S''  34'  43" ;  latitude,  54^ 
10'  46'' ;  height,  33  feet ;  distance  visible,  3  to  3  miles* 

River  Stor  (fixed)  LieHT* 
At  the  confluence  of  the  Stor  and  Elbe,  on  the  Invenslet  dike^  a  fixed  lamp-light  ia 
placed  on  a  pole,  to  show  the  entrance  into  the  Stor. 

Hanstholmen  (reDolving)  Iasbt. 
This  light  is  placed  on  the  most  northwesterly  point  of  Jutland.    Every  half  minute^ 
it  gives  a  flash.    Longitude,  S^  36'  10" ;  latitude,  57^  6'  50" ;  height,  310  feet;  distance 
visible,  4  to  5  miles. 

ADDITIONAL  NOTICES  RESPECTING  UGHTS  AND  BEACONS,  &c 

GATTBOAT. 

Ltsigrvnd  Shoal  Beacons* 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,  this  year,  (1844,)  two  floathig  beacons  will  be 
laid  out  on  the  Lysegrund  shoal,  in  the  Cattegat,  N.  £.  from  Hesseloe,  viz  :— 

One  floating  beacon,  with  two  brooms  on  the  top,  at  the  N.  E^end  of  the  said  shoal,  in 
4}  fathoms  water,  and  with  the  following  cross-bearings  >— Hesseloe  light-tower,  S.  W^ 
4S.;  KuUen,  E.  S.  E.  i  E. 

One  floating  beacon,  with  one  broom,  at  the  8«  W.  end  of  the  shoal,  in  4^  fatfaonv 
water,  and  wiSi  the  following  croes-bearings: — Hesseloe  light-tower,  S.  W.  l^  S. ;  Kul- 
len,  E.  by  S.,  or  a  little  more  southerly*  These  floating  beacons  will  lie  out  during  the 
whole  year. 

0AMSO  BBLT  AND  GBBAT  BELT. 

BsBVss  (fixed)  Light,  and  Sfrogo  (revokmg)  Lioht. 
As  a  guide  to  vessels  sailing  through  Samso  Belt  and  the  Great  Belt,  a  %ht  will  be 
kindled  on  the  1st  of  November  this  year,  (1844,)  on  Refuses,  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Sealand ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  light  on  Sprogo,  which  has  hitherto  been  kept  burning 
at  partiodar  times  only,  ¥dll,  from  and  after  the  same  day,  be  kept  burning  every  nights 
The  light  on  Refnees  will  be  furnished  with  a  fixed  catedioptric  lens  apparatus,  of  the 
fourth  order,  which  will  be  placed  on  a  tower  at  an  elevation  of  38  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  70  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  light  will  reach  to  the  distance  of  about  3 
miles,  in  a  direction  fiiom  E.  |  S.  round  through  north  and  west,  to  S.  S.  £.  {  E.  The 
light  on  Sprogo  is  a  revolving  lamp-light,  which  gives  a  flash  every  15  seconds,  and  is 
visible  on  idl  sides  to  a  distance  of  about  3  miles.  From  and  after  the  date  above  men" 
tioned,  both  these  lights  will  be  kept  burning  every  night,  during  the  same  time  as  the 
other  lights  of  the  kingdom. 

THBBLBB. 
BUOTS  07  THE  NeW  ChANNEL  BETWEEN  VocnELSAND  AXfD  GeHLSAHD. 

As  a  new  channel  has  formed  itself  from  the  Elbe  to  the  sea,  between  Vogelsand  and 
Gehlsand  shoal,  the  three  buoys  which,  according  to  the  notice  of  16th  June,  1844,  were 
I^aoed  on  the  shoal,  have  been  removed,  and  the  new  channel  has  been  buoyed  as  follows: — • 

South  gide, 

1.  Black  buoy,  with  a  pole,  to  the  norfli  of  the  nordiemmoet  tail  of  Vogelsand,  in  7 
fathoms  water,  at  low  water :  from  which  Scharhom  beacon  bears  S.  61*  W. ;  Newerk 
great  tower,  S.  37°  W. ;  the  Ball  beacon,  B.  17*^  £.  Scharhom  beacon  appears  in  a  line 
with  the  small  floating  light,  in  the  Eflbe. 

3.  Black  buoy.  No.  3,  about  one  cable's  length  from  the  S.  E.  tail  of  Vogelsand,  in  4 
fadioms  water,  at  low  water ;  from  which  Scharhom  beaoon  bears  S.  80°  W. ;  Newerk 
large  tower,  a  39i°  W. ;  the  Ball  beaoon,  S.  18)  E, 
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North  side. 
I.  White  haoff,  with  pole,  Na  1,  on  the  south  side  of  the  weetem  end  of  the  TrindeU 
■tiert,  (die  Dftodeh  word  ^  Btiert**  means  tail,)  in  3^  fathoms  water,  at  low  water ;  from 
which  outermost  floating  light  on  the  Elbe  bears  W. ;  Scharhom  beacon,  S.  46°  W. ; 
Newerk  great  tower,  S.  17<*  W. 

3.  White  buoy,  with  pole,  to  the  south  of  the  shallowest  of  the  Trindel,  in  3  fathoms 
water,  at  low  water ;  from  which  Scharhom  beacon  bears  S.  61**  W. ;  Newerk  great 
lower,  S.  29°  W. ;  the  Ball  beacon,  S.  14}°  E.  The  Ball  beacon  appears  a  little  east- 
ward of  Cuxhaven  light-house,  and  Scharhom  beacon  appears  in  a  line  with  the  small 
floating  light  on  the  Elbe. 

3.  White  buoy,  egg-shaped,  with  a  red  top,  at  the  west  tail  of  Gehlsand,  in  3  fathoms 
water,  at  low  water :  from  which,  Schaihom  beacon  bears  S.  77°  W. ;  Newerk  great 
lower,  S.  42°  W. ;  the  Ball  beacon,  S.  12  E.  The  Ball  beacon  appears  in  a  line  with 
Cuxhaven  light-house. 

Ships,  when  making  this  channel  from  the  northward,  must  steer  from  the  red  buoy  in 
Snderpiep  S.  by  E. }  E.,  towards  the  white  buoy.  No.  1,  which  must  be  kept  on  the  lar* 
board  side ;  and  from  that  again  S.  E.  by  E.,  until  half-way  between  the  next  white  buoy 
St  the  Trindel,  and  the  black  buoy  at  the  northeast  tail  of  Vogelsand.  From  hence,  the 
course  is  S^  by  E.  i  E.,  keeping  die  Ball  well-  free  to  the  eastward  of  Cuxhaven  lieht- 
bouse,  which  will  lead  you  mid-channel  between  the  other  buoys,  and  between  the  white 
bDoys  No.  8  and  9,  and  No.  9  in  the  Elbe. 

When  coming  from  the  west,  you  must  make  for  the  white  buoy  Na  1,  taking  cars 
not  to  bring  the  outermost  floating  light  in  the  Elbe  more  northerly  than  to  the  west  of 
you,  before  you  come  to  the  buoy. 

In  Older  to  show  the  way  over  the  shoal  between  Gehlsand  and  the  Trindel,  a  black 
bDoy  has  been  placed  to  the  N.  E.  of  that  shoal,  in  2}  fathoms  water,  at  low  water,  from 
which  Scharhom  beacon  bears  S.  65°  W. ;  Newerk  great  tower,  S.  34}°  W. ;  the  Ball 
beacon,  S.  10}°  E.  The  Ball  beacon  appears  a  little  to  the  west  of  Cuxhaven  light- 
house, and  the  small  floating  light  in  the  Elbe  appears  1°  W.  of  Scharhom  beacon. 


COHHSRCIAL  STATISTICS. 

DUTIES   ON  IMPORTS   AND  TONNAGE. 

Wi  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Zadox  Pkatt,  of  Ptattville,  one  of  the  most  industrious, 
efficient,  and  practically  useful  members  of  the  last  Congress,  from  the  state  of  New 
York,  for  die  following  statement,  exhibiting  the  amount  of  duties  which  accraed  on  im- 
ports and  tonnage,  exclusive  of  drawback  paid.  The  statement  furnishes  also  an  accooilt 
of  the  expenses  of  prosecutions,  bounties,  duties  refunded,  and  the  expenses  incurred  for 
piocniing  weights  and  measures,  from  1789  to  June  30th,  1843,  inclusive ;  and  is  so  com- 
piled as  to  exhibit  the  amount  of  duties  upon  imports  and  tonnage,  and  the  cost  of  col- 
lection, by  states  and  territories  respectively.  It  was  prepared  in  the  Department  of  the 
TVeasnry,  (in  the  office  created  by  the  resolution  of  Hon.  Z.  IVatt,  of  the  15th  of  June, 
1844,  upon  the  sulject  of  statistics,)  and,  in  conformity  with  the  request  of  Colonel  Pratt, 
ts  will  be  seen  by  tfie  following  letter  of  that  gendeman,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  <^ 
die  Treasury,  and  appended  to  the  document  frcnn  which  the  tables  are  derived : — 

Houss  OP  RsFRESERTAiivES,  February  29, 1845. 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  cause  me  to  be  furnished  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  duties  upon  foreign  merchandise,  duties  upon  tonnage,  and  the 
cost  of  collection ;  so  compiled  as  to  represent  the  duties  upon  importations  and  tonnage, 
and  the  cost  of  collection,  by  states  and  territories  respectively,  from  the  year  1789  to 
1843,  inclusive.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  PRATT,  Ch*n  of  Select  Committee  on  Statistics. 

Hon.  Gbo.  M.  Bibb,  Sec^  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Pratt  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  his  constituents,  and  the  public  generally,  for 
Ids  effints  to  difiuse  among  the  people  at  large  just  that  kind  of  knowledge  that  is  re- 
qnired  not  only  for  enlightened  legislation,  but  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  great 
industrial  interests  of  our  time  and  country.  It  is  to  us  matter  of  deep  regret  that  there 
are  not  more  men  of  his  stamp  in  the  coandls  of  the  nation. 
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Nbw  Hamfshzre  am»  Vsufoirr. 


lVet0  Hamp$hire, 


DutiMon 

DotiMoa 

Ezpentes-of 
coilectioD. 
$5,772  474 

Yean 

1791 

imports. 
$55,770  30 

tonnafe. 
$4,212  42 

1792 

.   45,499  39 

1,950  00 

3,771  26i 

1793 

,       51,758  64 

878  57 

5,032  59 

1794 

51393  31 

601  15 

5,921  41 

1795 

,   59.781  78 

557  03 

5,977  31 

1796 

,        96.097  57 

T47  93 

7,275  20 

1797 

»   44,912  34 

708  67 

7,065  28 

1798 

,   104,900  02 

1,226  76 

22,616  04 

1799 

,      119,537  54 

1,270  03 

7,094  01 

1800 

163.197  64 

1,451  48 

11.785  60 

1801 

165,614  54 

1,184  34 

12,055  21 

1802 

154,087  69 

1,385  88 

6,248  05 

1803 

165,331  73 

1,307  22 

12,734  36 

1804 

210,410  61 

1,465  63 

11,271  62 

1805 

,   170,764  64 

1,103  63 

11,099  63 

1806 

,      222,596  67 

1,098  40 

11,753  94 

1807 

177,550  68 

1.092  22 

10,491  27 

1808 

,       61,231  70 

625  18 

124J70  82 

1809 

55,893  09 

956  83 

8,431  02 

1810 

61,464  39 

755  23 

7,107  58 

1811 

77,304  27 

910  26 

8,228  54 

1812 

131,690  51 

894  18 

3,110  64 

1813 

,       43.382  90 

1,529  57 

8,281  31 

1814 

,      150,514  44 

1,593  78 

8,271  41 

1815 

85,640  93 

576  88 

9,485  45 

1816 

75,576  11 

1,145  89 

7,927  84 

1817 

84,480  65 

1,008  51 

7,132  21 

1818 

103,031  47 

2,179  89 

6,896  18 

1819 

92,190  32 

1,064  52 

7,017  84 

1820 

,      108.298  95 

1,172  88 

8,450  66 

1821 

84,590  81 

2,030  75 

7,280  18 

1822 

149,363  41 

1,209  74 

9.800  16 

1823 

,   133,571  42 

1,280  62 

9,378  01 

1824 

104,134  83 

1,066  26 

7,213  16 

1825 

138,914  35 

1,424  55 

8,165  08 

1826 

140,774  21 

1.103  24 

8,633  59 

1827 

,      117,038  94 

1,085  93 

8,407  90 

1828 

,   134,483  35 

1,032  03 

7,466  19 

1829 

,      113,091  53 

840  87 

11,666  73 

1830, 

57,578  63 

999  13 

12,219  19 

1831 

61,106  92 

43  39 

12,300  00 

1832 

48,369  86 

8316  04 

1833, 

62,454  58 

14,697  10 

1834 

37,860  61 

15,352  33 

1835 

37,845  20 

14,409  35 

1836, 

18,025  19 

15,443  94 

1837 

34.692  06 

19,289  26 

1838, 

34,728  28 

31,449  96 

1839 

17,424  70 

18,711  22 

1840 

53,063  71 

19,184  12 

1841 

,       40.979  07 

9,865  10 

1842 

,       22,932  77 

9v993  09 

1843 

1,245  65 

3,947  50 

DatiMon 
importa. 


Vermont, 

DntiM  on  ExpeoMs 

tonnage. 


of  collec. 


$1,038  19 

585  81 

1,958  83 

1,226  55 

2,080  96 

1,250  83 

2,437  98 

4,432  41 

3,644  01 

2,151  U 

1,462  80 

2,891  62 

2,752  05 

2,414  76 

2,599  08 

2,197  71 

1,082  51 

12,939  41 

11,244  44 

7,664  00 

114,355  71 

1,403  51 

106.315  51 

233.365  35 

13.570  69 

26.866  60 

11.029  88 

13.745  35 

16,188  48 

8,756  89 

8,960  27 

10.776  31 

7,744  72 

6,713  02 

3.141  05 

3,479  31 

9,029  63 

7,849  88 

7,654  04 

10,844  71 

7,494  71 

8,214  82 

4,041  86 

10,195  57 

15,694  27 

12,890  80 

11,470  79 

7,700  28 

8.639  84 

5,107  72 

11,443  11 

4,296  31 


....^  $295  18 

417  14 

630  53 

50SJ92 

439  44 

897  72 

1.281  18 

1,591  39 

$39  19  1,327  36 

47  58  1364  58 

20  27  1,222  05 

1,170  61 

1373  43 

......  1,441  71 

1,457  06 

1,517  50 

4,805  16 

2,970  99 

2,881  34 

4,371  81 

5396  54 

8369  60 

10,412  24 

14373  35 

13,075  71 

8,357  04 

7,884  70 

6,416  96 

6,738  66 

4,602  26 

4,543  80 

4,658  45 

4,803  27 

5,348  10 

7  61  5,479  12 

6  46  5318  04 

5,694  47 

6,055  26 

6,365  80 

137  30  8349  26 

7,498  84 

8,083  99 

7,778  35 

8,131  10 

8,038  24 

8317  23 

9304  18 

9,473  80 

8,173  65 

6,770  79 

7,603  90 

3,678  48 


RlOAFITULATIOir. 

New  Hampekire. 

Dnties  on  imports, $4,834,494  90 

Duties  on  tonnage, 48,771  49 

Expenses  of  collection,..  550365  96 


veffnontt 

Duties  on  imports, $1,797,045  08 

Duties  on  tonnage, 258  41 

Expenses  of  collection^.  267354  28 
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Google 
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DotiMon 
Ymm.  imports. 
1791,  $1,025,974 
810,695 
1,125,784 
1,465,438 
1,998,463 
2,354,150 
2,169,005 
2,133,143 
2,837,001 
3.165,181 
4,442,577 
3,428,244 
3,410,616 
5,401,414 
5,967,330 
6,209,725 
6,371,425 
2,294,717 
2,637,501 
3,951,670 
2,772,073 
3,173,930 
2,091,723 
1,492,580 
5,944,211 
.5,947,342 
4.217,695 
4,916,317 
4,741,021 
4,143,261 
4,701,645 
5,200,709 
4,527,616 
4,844.947 
5,671,649 
4,648.584 
4,809,693 
5.277,677 
5,139,089 
4,465,901 
6,057,447 
6,179,494 
4,223,852 
3,017,277 
3,866,538 
4,743,625 
2,782,438 
2,733,693 
4,038,077 
2,877,967 
3,372,844 
2.969,403 
1,370,556 


1792, 

1793, 

1794, 

1795, 

1796, 

1797, 

1798, 

1799, 

1800, 

1801 

1802, 

1803, 

1804, 

1805, 

1806, 

1807, 

1808, 

1809. 

1810, 

1811 

1812, 

1813, 

1814, 

1815, 

1816, 

1817, 

1818, 

1819, 

1820, 

1821 

1822; 

1823, 

1824, 

1825, 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831 

1832; 

1833, 

1834 

1835; 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 

1841 

1842, 

1843, 


45  f 


M(usaehu9etta, 

Duties  on  Expenses 

tonnage.   collection. 
48  $51,904  06  $58,931  45 
57  24,426  13}  33,360  26} 

16,400  87  35,598  70 

18,130  60 

18,524  91 

20,481  51 

21,311  04 

21,^90  04 

21,904  37 

24,329  59 

30,573  39 


25 
67 
96 
22 
12 
71 
65 
93 
18 
60 
74 
75 
47 
18 
16 
19 
66 
99 
64 
09 
46 
44 
32 
93 
37 
24 
84 
21 
12 
70 
12 
63 
06 
86 
40 
65 
68 
80 
48 
89 
00 
91 
94 
32 
51 
17 
54 
46 
27 
54 
28 


42,259  13 
54,642  34 
66,298  54} 
64,547  33 
72,320  34 
79,367  28 
85,468  30 
96,427  72 


28,992  35  103.399  54 
34,819  86  90,029  53 
34,479  63  117,616  80 
37,355  41  139,268  82 
40,829  37  140,051  69 
38,691  05  146,561  30 
23,847  03  125,818  28 
39,946  31  130,410  59 
29,554  71  109,734  63 


24,791  65 
21,139  31 
66,286  91 
53,096  58 


93,249  61 
98,271  32 
84,349  96 
84,365  95 


70,433. 02  107,578  77 

80,516  12  159,184  50 

63,438  59  121,732  25 

34,798  26  120,990  96 

21,765  79  130,345  70 

23,152  12  138,121  33 

20,904  36  126,636  51 

20,607  72  122,888  90 

21,525  99  123,744  74 

21,761  72  116,187  26 

21,509  93  119,253  90 

22,910  66  124,353  42 

22,043  13  124,253  38 

22,327  94  130.211  62 

23,023  57  144.742  75 

21,011  91  138,095  21 

3,456  82  153,823  27 

686  89  174,112  74 

1,969  78  177,195  83 

2,228  23  163,511  75 

3,350  35  156,381  10 

2,384  99  169,372  12 

1,216  47  162,037  93 

1.776  63  162,555  48 

8,771  17  213,138  54 

6,108  80  191,457  48 

973  28  161,372  09 

527  03  164,504  81 

349  29  74,782  62 


.\7 


Rhode  Itland. 

Duties  on  Duties  on 

imports.  tonnage. 

$153,136  75  $3,137  10} 

102.000  47  1,864  87} 
180,543  74  2.307  19 
144.547  66  2,501  34 
346,624  85  2,858  23 
338,716  56  2,305  31 
899,876  04  2,553  61 
249,946  24  2,126  67 
367,913  32  2,883  12 
554,083  64  2,329  40 
523,762  64  2,409  35 
475,649  30  2,493  51 
544,533  89  3.146  73 
643,497  57  3,087  63 
648,456  06  3,032  97 
675,297  22  3,302  02 
437,842  92  3,039  91 
328,425  33  3,041  26 
266,372  77  3,536  63 
549,493  58  3,701  45 
387,488  41  3,563  05 
561,053  30  3,764  16 
744,553  72  28,802  11 
587,268  83  22,122  40 
272,130  63  3,121  13 
391,533  35  3,494  33 
376,158  68  2,545  92 
426,888  07  3,849  03 
600,641  57  3,145  97 
320,107  20  2,559  65 
291,531  25  2,403  63 
654,706  90  3,018  48 
442,786  39  2,580  97 
411,396  56  2,667  95 
254,188  30  2,542  07 
414,322  97  2,965  00 
362,636  38  2,810  74 
284,012  44  3,071  15 
232,562  65  2,110  59 

187.001  58  2,075  08 
369,388  86  513  55 

244.476  63     

203,675  74     

143,552  97     

105,404  56  784  78 

101,644  92  104  42 

156,681  27     

143.155  73  295  45 

183,617  47  752  32 

94,959  90  191  38 

114,177  89  

60,673  98  

22,675  60  


97 


Expenses  of 
collection. 
$7,619  45} 
6,251  28} 
7,669  93 
9,057  71 
11,459  09 
14,477  14 
15,455  27 
14,788  71 
14,639  77 
16,986  39 
20,700  50 
23,366  23 
20,094  91 
23,656  15 
26,315  10 
26,186  33 
22,270  96 
20,745  13 
23,902  34 

20.289  51 
20,286  36 
38,645  03 
32,174  76 
34,430  34 
19,070 '76 
40.428  14 
33.332  89 
34,449  51 
35,879  20 
35,001  95 
29,357  78 
34,552  10 
36,001  29 
31,371  86 
29,282  79 
30,134  23 
33,259  15 
30,360  19 
27,325  98 

25.290  31 
30,576  05 
34,391  97 
32,929  16 
31,218  19 
33,457  70 
32,523  49 
35,091  18 
38,112  55 
36,173  13 
30,997  55 
30,783  OS 
35,810  95 
15.178  55 


KECArrruLATioir.  * 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 

Duties  on  imports, $200^250,953  35  J  Duties  on  imports, $18,077,775  35 

Duties  on  tonnage 1.288,837  24}    Duties  on  tonnage.... .  161,513  63 

Expenses  of  colleptioii,        .   6.394,916  38^1  Expenses  of  ooUsction.        1,393^809  OSJ 
*  VOL.   XUI.— tNO.   I*  7 
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Conunercial  Statistics. 


COMNEOnCUT  AlfD  NsW  YoSK. 


Qmneetieut, 


".V!^ 


Dntieeon 

Yean,  imports. 

1791,  $214,267  74 

149,161  89 

169.770  57 

186,535  56 

168,797  96 

191,308  61 

160,488  35 

181,960  19 

334.870  56 

204,839  19 

367,861  53 

339,870  10 

350,110  11 

429.531  13 

464.591  92 

478.663  65 

464,467  56 

254,768  81 

163,684  09 

187,520  76 

256.361  44 

873,829  35 

448.595  13 

100.706  72 

230.228  83 

347.435  98 

176.837  00 

205,470  40 

238,190  06 

208.755  93 

196,192  79 

262.375  27 

242.496  34 

306,936  44 

275,932  66 

274,702  90 

189.823  12 

238,561  85 

166,543  59 

125,385  64 

113,125  42 

114,528  48 

87,122  29 

83,443  01 

82,742  05 

106,520  84 

72,599  34 

96,445  53 

189,176  06 

137,211  70 

94,497  00 

39,009  45 

41,873  63 


1792, 

1793, 

1794 

1795, 

1796, 

1797, 

1798, 

1799, 

1800, 

1801 

1802, 

1803, 

1804, 

1805, 

1806, 

1807, 

1808 

1809, 

1810, 

1811 

1812, 

1813, 

1814. 

1815, 

1816, 

1817, 

1818, 

1819, 

1820, 

1821 

1822 

1823, 

1824, 

1825, 

1826, 

1827 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837; 

1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841 
1842, 
1843, 


DaUee  on 
tonnage. 
99,087  53 
3.229  18 
3.039  15 
1.953  78 
1,915  23 
1.927  75 
2.583  63 
2,906  32 
3.242  15 
3,805  97 
3,717  16 
3.666  40 

3.156  44 
3.232  82 
4,020  21 
3,265  95 
3,220  83 
2,774  70 
2.668  53 
2.592  55 
2,662  02 
4.888  59 

23,345  10 
6,659  98 
4.267  65 
6.056  18 
6.231  49 

5.157  61 
2.374  58 
2.340  00 
2,507  10 
2,740  50 
2,554  27 
2,753  76 
2,918  33 
3,038  38 
2,957  35 
2,929  56 
2,968  51 
2.791  21 

381  95 
41  40 


1,035  36 

898  08 


Ezpenees  of 
collection. 
915,395  27\ 
7,362  45i 
10,216  83 
10.553  56 
11,892  82 
14.279  19 
14.338  18 
14,870  28 
20,591  54 
20,003  19 
22.396  39 
27,441  89 
23.737  49 
26.497  10 
24,468  29 
27.149  86 
25,312  70 
26.000  49 
21.146  55 
16,289  34 
18,441  05 
28.149  26 
26.885  99 
17.036  71 
10.144  52 
22.625  15 
22.235  27 
20.728  03 
19,603  01 
19.855  78 
19.161  84 
20.814  51 
22,964  11 
26,268  91 
26.339  80 
22.768  09 
23.985  30 
23.066  21 
21,845  23 
22.868  79 
24,009  06 

34.501  32 
24.424  44 

22.502  47 
22,727  59 
26.144  99 
27.228  53 
26,421  52 
31,435  67 
30,875  40 
21,169  51 
20,678  09 
13,484  68 


'■'  Datieion 

'  imports. 

il.356,064  38 

(1,232.887  96 

V  1.248,760  10 

2,146,819  13 

2.717,148  68 

3,056,517  80 

2.949,033  04 

2,702,258  77 

3,559,816  57 

3,625.423  51 

4,984.234  71 

3.530,297  87 

4,081,577  07 

5,172,804  87 

6,958.008  58 

7,307.185  01 

7.620.992  88 

3,611,684  90 

3,785.785  78 

5.^48,618  62 

2.436,091  71 

3,316,324  99 

1,627,313  78 

631.758  03 

14,646,815  79 

10.810,553  52 

6.374,385  62 

8,277,497  08 

6.493,434  11 

6.506.515  66 

7.254,594  07 

9,952,832  19 

9.035,575  49 

11.191,281  96 

15,762.141  62 

11,535.912  40 

13.224.506  44 

13,764.831  34 

13,068.183  02 

15.031,003  52 

20.121.295  59 

15,089.635  75 

13,073.394  06 

10.225,877  14 

14,568,660  39 

17,307,215  04 

9.548.355  86 

10,712.017  70 

14.051,821  27 

7.607,988  41 

10.895.310  73 

10.079.637  71 

4,467,320  25 


New  York. 

Duties  on 

tonnage. 

$59,384  95 

23,851  03 

18.540  22 

14,388  94 

18.065  49 

21.420  57 

19,043  76 

23.781  18 

30,766  98 

35.026  34 

41.160  11 

36.111  29 

35,141  95 

35,887  01 

36,221  97 

35,932  18 

35,864  91 

20,523  53 

26,770  75 

30,592  10 

21,880  47 

37.494  00 

67.735  66 

5,823  17 

158.978  77 

93.170  19 

76.808  74 

51.916  31 

21.334  62 

33,616  99 

19,289  13 

22.146  73 

23.927  13 

25,255  20 

28,938  04 

29.725  49 

31.663  43 

29,167  91 

28.203  72 

29,322  09 

12,319  32 

10,217  55 

12.074  14 

8,669  54 

8.540  54 

9.292  82 

9,028  71 

6.437  79 

11.437  16 

7,086  74 

7.298  35 

4,322  94 

965  14 


Expenses  of 

collection. 

928,267  00} 

24.5(;7  43| 

25,288  24 

31,045  65 

40,672  58 

43.706  28 

46,810  53 

54,765  75 

59,3«4  06 

54.993  59 

57,069  10 

68,430  73 

60.759  60 

76,327  64 

95,553  29 

103,374  93 

111,536  46 

83,892  57 

87,132  73 

76,552  68 

68.601  32 

76,044  78 

63.524  47 

47.765  19 

105,484  47 

176.400  13 

157.943  41 

158,807  78 

171,459  66 

148.030  96 

138.539  30 

1554^47  82 

163,290  55 

172.201  70 

229.254  83 

212.584  66 

195.831  69 

214.514  64 

261.403  47 

328,915  11 

418,810  60 

453.870  48 

477,846  47 

413,175  78 

430,984  53 

496,066  29 

514.849  53 

552,549  47 

640.730  45 

608.599  44 

573.986  43 

607,840  73 

240,784  96 


RECAFITtTLATIOir. 

ConneeUeuL 

Dntiee  on  imports, 912,086,725  52 

Duties  on  tonnage, 160,515  24 

Ezpenses  of  collection,.         1,141 ,334  24| 


New  York, 
DoHes  on  imports,....     9414,586,002  47 
Daties  on  tonnage,...  1,542,563  79 

Expenses  of  collect*o,         10,906,071  95} 
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New  Jerset  and  Pen  nstlvakia. 


Yean. 

1791, 
1792, 
1793, 
1794, 
1795, 
1796, 
1797. 
1798, 
1799, 
1800, 
1801, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1812, 
1813, 
1814, 
1815, 
1816, 
1817, 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1822, 
1823, 
1824, 
1825, 
1826, 
1827, 
1828, 
1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832. 
1833, 
1834, 
1835. 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1812, 
1843, 


Diitieton 

iroporu. 

f  15,379  56 

5,479  45 

16,928  91 

15,596  98 

20,509  87 

1,099  81 

10,090  18 

17,255  80 

867  04 

135  16 

8,510  47 

3^46  77 

3,617  43 

3,895  58 

18,514  10 

14,310  19 

17,698  97 

10.390  78 

24.444  20 

13,572  90 

84,558  70 

27.3!l3  33 

47.753  91 

82,764  36 

14.422  45 

27,410  37 

6.253  01 

3,602  24 

16,702  47 

14,618  78 

29,225  34 

24.244  00 

7,126  71 

483.371  62 

1.998  07 

14,558  49 

534,733  57 

692.178  22 

249.558  82 

770  99 

6,663  13 

31.223  33 

26  50 

3.812  38 

64.110  65 

4.670  59 

11,264  21 

1.168  10 

5.094  47 

636  98 

319  01 

114  29 

607  96 


New  Jertey. 

Pemuylvania. 

DuUeaoa 

Expenses  of 
collection. 

Duties  on 

Datiei  on 

Ezpensea  of 

tonnage. 

imports. 

tonnage. 

eollection. 

$1,069  32 

91.525  96 

$1,475,428  20 

$60,404  24 

935.970  88 

289  55i 

987  48 

1.138.362  76 

18.538  57 

21.445  45 

313  86 

1.255  19 

1.926336  72 

144273  18 

32,349  98 

410  40 

1  135  04 

2,000.091  83 

12.075  55 

35,509  12 

595  09 

1,638  72 

3.053.108  73 

14.562  63 

42.699  64 

748  62 

1,765  27 

3,646,271  08 

13,857  51 

46.627  74 

938  42 

2,054  12 

2,907.894  01 

12.329  64 

66.369  10 

1,022  35 

4,210  13 

2.086.714  22 

10,383  92 

47.449  05 

l.Oll  81 

1.739  83 

2.224,312  78 

9,569  68 

40.516  12 

974  61 

2,400  83 

3.181.101  38 

13.904  74 

58.603  03 

1.027  56 

2,661  79 

3.702,898  54 

18,325  59 

54.458  87 

1,008  05 

2.925  85 

2.727.365  51 

15,744  40 

49,014  22 

14289  73 

2,974  79 

24240.715  43 

15,151  54 

44,279  31 

1,082  02 

2,936  65 

3,507,038  38 

17.226  49 

52.917  17 

1,099  66 

2,452  15 

3,652.386  77 

13.900  90 

55.542  43 

1.302  34 

3,342  79 

5.100.656  83 

16,767  94 

62.892  93 

14296  54 

3,265  16 

5.197,806  47 

14.511  61 

64.413  28 

1.261  37 

5»285  60 

2,599,673  48 

8,998  17 

44.445  13 

1,33S  67 

4.350  99 

2,318,669  03 

9.862  16 

37.495  49 

1.541  92 

2,522  73 

3.332.377  35 

10,682  21 

39.168  23 

1.757  52 

3.910  30 

2,364.634  83 

10.606  98 

40.000  33 

1.335  98 

4.376  78 

2.474,990  51 

12.822  76 

32.598  07 

2.347  21 

4,027  70 

503.592  69 

10.433  36 

26.211  50 

1.653  19 

5.785  63 

277.757  51 

1.437  59 

18,483  71 

1,667  75 

4,770  20 

7.199.698  71 

50.601  76 

28.814  13 

1.860  12 

5,050  53 

6.285,454  80 

35.519  03 

73,902  60 

2.978  48 

7,176  10 

4,307.790  37 

21.335  93 

73,433  36 

3,104  72 

5.019  22 

4,540,359  81 

18,351  53 

71.563  11 

1.898  32 

4.758  93 

3,848,629  70 

8,333  55 

74.536  38 

1.532  44 

4,203  11 

2.703.401  71 

7,117  95 

67.226  48 

1,512  18 

44230  37 

2,719.996  34 

7,244  66 

60.445  03 

1.585  71 

4.994  39 

3.648,744  86 

7.120  24 

65,126  57 

1.604  54 

4.551  59 

3,991,686  55 

7.391  26 

75.722  17 

1,753  73 

11,888  46 

4.311.925  74 

7,333  14 

75,638  57 

1,742  95 

15,638  19 

5,270.030  17 

7.149  03 

80,492  17 

1.812  42 

5.916  56 

5.183,723  87 

7,653  58 

98.391  33 

2,128  23 

11.276  11 

4.188,<I15  38 

7.454  48 

106,593  46 

24202  11 

22.365  86 

5,082.343  68 

84213  25 

110.015  11 

2.162  02 

12,874  45 

3,574.815  63 

6.686  24 

100,191  03 

2,056  14 

9,557  19 

3,542.977  36 

6.658  74 

92,310  27 

218  32 

5.927  32 

4,372,533  16 

2.634  50 

103.100  47 

6.377  35 

3.501.397  38 

1.429  58 

108,378  09 

78*54 

5.108  04 

2.985,277  68 

4.785  34 

108.876  18 

113  70 

6,569  50 

2,111.637  35 

1,763  73 

90.878  65 

, 

9.044  13 

2.506.281  02 

367  40 

89.378  93 

8,017  51 

3,192.006  69 

100  24 

94,897  14 

9.949  70 

1,831,879  24 

534  43 

101,250  43 



7.458  84 

2,133,462  76 

887  83 

115.378  33 

•••••• 

7,843  42 

2,893.016  65 

1,167  74 

129.774  58 

92  00 

6,952  47 

1,532.825  82 

402  33 

103.205  18 

36  26 

6,707  18 

1.838.389  04 

103,494  46 

46  87 

6,693  89 

1.317,028  66 

107.441  53 

3,647  63 

573.464  66 

53.67?  53 

Recapitulation. 
New  Jereey, 

Duties  on  imports, 92,714,48120 

Duties  on  tonnage, 58,903  34) 

Bxpenses  of  collection,..  394,099  77 


Permsylvi 

Duties  on  imports, 964.880.079  F3 

Duties  on  tonnage. 584.658  85 

Expenses  of  collection,.  3,613,594  96 
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It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  published,  in  the  present  number,  the  tabular  statements  of 
eight  states,  viz : — New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Similar  tables  of  the  other  states,  etc.,  will 
follow,  in  succeeding  numbers  of  this  Magazine. 


AMERICAN  CHEESE  EXPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On  motion  of  Sir  P.  Egerton,  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Cheshire,  a  return 
has  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  relative  to  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cheese,  which  exhibits  the  following  figurei^ — 

From  Eurofb.  From  America.  Total. 
Years.                                              Cwts.                           Cwts.  Cwts. 

1841, 254,995  15.154  270,149 

1842. 165,614  14,098  179,712 

1843, 136,998  42.312  179,310 

1844, 160,654  53.115  213,769 

By  this  statement,  we  find  that  the  importation  of  American  cheese  has  quadrupled 
during  the  last  three  years;  and  during  the  last  year  the  importation  amounted  to 
53,115  cwt 

The  Liverpool  Times  says : — **  To  our  American  friends,  we  say,  send  to  this  country 
nothing  but  a  good  article,  introduce  more  color  into  it,  and  we  are  sure  that  in  another 
year  England  will  use  four  times  the  quantity  of  its  previous  consumption.  We  shall  also 
be  pleased  to  find  that  the  manufacturei  and  exporter  get  a  larger  share  of  the  prices  for 
which  it  is  sold  in  England.  The  writer  of  this  has  now  upon  his  table  an  American 
dieese  equal  to  the  celebrated  *  Stilton,'  for  which  25  cents  per  lb.  is  obtained,  while  this 
excellent  *  American'  is  sold  at  13  cents,  only." 


AMERICAN  WHALE  FISHERY. 

The  statements  and  statistics  below,  in  relation  to  this  important  branch  of  productive 
commerce,  are  derived  from  the  Sandwich  Island  Poljmesian : — 

**  The  great  preponderance  of  American  property  engaged  in  this  business  vrill  strike 
every  one.  At  the  reduced  estimate,  it  exceeds  that  of  all  other  nations  by  99|621,960 ; 
by  176  vessels,  and  by  5,407  men.  The  New  Brunswick  vessels  are  partly  owned  in  the 
United  States,  as  weU  as  the  Bremen,  many  of  which  are  commanded  by  Americans. 
The  principal  French  houses  engaged  in  this  business  arc  at  Havre,  and  the  head  of  the 
one  most  prominent  is  an  American  of  great  wealth,  who  went  to  Havre  as  an  agent  of 
the  Rodmans,  of  New  Bedford.  The  American  vessels  sail  on  temperance  principles, 
and  much  of  their  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  fact  The  United  States  government 
bestow  no  bounty  upon  this  fishery,  and  yet  it  flourishes  to  an  extent  which  casts  that  of 
•U  the  other  countries  combined  into  the  shade,  although  they  may  be  aided  by  govern- 
ment funds.  The  English  appear  to  have  almost  abandoned  it  entirely.  Next  to  the 
Americans,  the  Bremens  are  the  most  successful ;  but  their  business  can  be  considered 
tittle  else  than  a  branch  of  the  American,  being  mainly  established  by  them.  The  Ame- 
rican vessels  are  generally  from  300  to  600  tons,  built  of  the  best  materials,  and  sailing 
from  home  at  an  expense  of  from  $30,000  to  $65,000  each. 

Although  a  part,  and  sometimes  a  whole  boat's  crew,  is  lost  in  pursuit  of  their  mam- 
moth game,  the  mortality  has  been  over-estimated.  An  intelligent  and  experienoe<f 
thip-master  computes  it  at  2  J  per  cent  a  season — 250  barrels  from  one  whale  is  the  largest 
amount  that  we  nave  heard  ;  many  yield  upwards  of  200.  The  average  of  the  Hope^ 
with  3.600  barrels,  was  125  to  a  whale.  This  ship  saved  but  one  whale  out  of  every 
three  killed.  Another  vessel  lost  twenty,  cut  in  eleven ;  making  1,575  barrels.  The 
destruction  of  life  is  immense,  as  not  more  than  one-half  of  those  killed  are  saved,  and 
not  more  than  one  in  five  of  those  struck,  secured.  The  largest  animals  are  from  seventy 
to  eighty  feet  in  length.  If  they  sink  oflf  soundings,  they  do  not  rise  again ;  the  great 
pressure  of  the  water  keeping  them  far  down  below  the  surface.  The  most  succ^efol 
ships  that  we  have  heard  of  this  season,  are  the  three  following :— South  America,  of 
Providence,  ten  months  from  home,  3,600  barrels  whale,  100  sperm,  36,000  pounds  bone, 
worth  $49,600— ship  Hamilton,  Sag  Harbor,  thirteen  months,  3,300  whale,  70  spenn. 
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42,000  pounds  bone,  worth  $46,960 — ship  Lowell,  New  London,  fourteen  months,  4,000 
whale,  300  sperm,  40,000  pounds  bone,  worth  960,400.  The  game  is  pursued  as  far 
north  as  60^.  The  portion  of  the  ocean  most  abounding  in  whales,  is  subject  to  dense 
fogs  and  heavy  weather,  frequently  preventing  the  lowering  of  a  boat  from  two  to  four 
consecutive  weeks.  One  ship  had  it  rainy  and  foggy  for  three  months.  Whales  are  met 
with  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  so  that,  in  a  few  days  clear  weather,  great  numbers  are 
killed.  In  fact,  the  actual  season  for  capturing  them  is,  on  account  of  the  density  of  the 
fo&f  very  limited." 

From  a  letter  dated  Honolulu,  December  28, 1844,  we  gather  the  following  statistics 
of  the  number  of  arrivals  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  for  1844 ;  their  oil,  bone,  value,  etc. : — 

1844  ArrwaU  at  Lakdna,  Maui. — American  ships,  301 ;  bbls.  whale  oil,  202,874 ; 
da  sperm,  120,867 ;  lbs.  bone,  2,938,600 ;  9,030  seamen ;  whole  value  of  ships  and  car- 
goes, $15,566,330. 

At  Honolulu, — 133  American  ships;  148,612  bbls.  whale  oil;  52,723  do.  sperm; 
1,338,400  lbs.  bone ;  3,990  seamen ;  total  value,  97,468,330. 

Other  Ports.—e  American  ships ;  3,3U0  bbls.  whale  oil ;  8,900  da  sperm ;  30,000  lbs. 
bone ;  180  seamen ;  total  value,  9339,500. 

Grand  total  of  American  whaling  property,  ships,  and  seamen,  touching  at  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  during  1844—923,374,160  property,  440  ships,  13,200  seamen. 

The  Polynesian  furnishes  the  following  table  of  arrivals  at  these  islands,  in  1844: — 

Property.  Ships.  Seamen. 

Bremen, 91,002,100  19  570 

French, 1,152,960  26  780 

English, 199,000  5  159 

New  Brunswick, 407,800  4  120 

Danish, 93.300  2  60 

Norwegian, 31,900  1  25 

American,  as  above, 23,374,160  440  13,200 

-Grand  total, 926,261,220  497  14,014 

A  large  amount  of  property,  to  be  at  risk  in  so  hazardous  a  business.  Many  of  these 
vessels  touch  twice  during  the  year,  and  some  visit  more  than  one  port ;  so  that  the  actual 
number  of  vessels  touching  here  is  less  than  would  appear  from  the  above  data.  It  it 
rumored  that  the  government  intends  making  Honolulu  the  only  port  of  foreign  entry,  in 
order  to  encourage  their  coasting  trade,  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  the  illegal  dischaige  of 
seamen  upon  their  shores,  and  also  desertion. 


IRON  TRADE— ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 
*'  While  the  English  government  has,  of  late  years,"  says  the  London  Mining  Journal, 
*'  been  gradually  liberating  our  iron  trade  from  every  sort  of  restriction,  the  French  have 
been  hedging  in  theirs  with  every  imaginable  sort  of  fiscal  protection.  Mark  the  results. 
In  1841,  the  coal  raised  in  this  country  was  at  least  ten  times  the  quantity  raised  in 
France ;  and  in  the  same  year  four  tons  of  iron  were  made  in  this  country  for  every  ton 
made  in  France.  The  coal  consumed  in  the  iron-works,  alone,  of  Great  Britain,  rather 
more  than  doubled  the  whole  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  France.  In  England,  the  average 
quantity  of  coal  raised  within  the  year,  by  each  person  employed  in  coal  mines,  was  253 
tons — in  France,  it  was  only  116  tons.  In  France,  47,800  persons  were  employed  in 
producing  one*  fourth  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  Great  Britain  by  42,400.  The 
prices  of  iron  to  the  consumer,  in  France,  are  from  100  to  250  per  cent  higher  than  in 
England.  France  has  not  even  succeeded  in  making  herself  independent  of  foreign  sup- 
plies. The  quantity  of  coal  imported  in  1841  was  within  a  trifle  of  half  the  quantity 
raised,  and  nearly  50,000  tons  of  British  iron  were  imported — pig  iron  being  subject  to  m 
duty  of  jC3  23.  6d.,  and  plates,  bars,  and  rods,  to  a  duty  varying  from  £8  7s.  4d.,  to 
X16  14s*  9d." 
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COIIERCIAL  REOULATIONS. 

LEGAL  TENDERS  O**  COINS  IN  CANADA. 

By  the  currency  act,  4th  and  5th  Victoria,  chapter  XCIII.,  it  is  provided  that  the  Britiah 
Bovereign  of  full  weight,  and  the  American  eagle  of  11  dwts.  6  gr.  troy,  coined  before 
July,  1834,  and  ail  their  multiples  and  subdivisions,  shall  be  legal  tender ;  the  former  at 
£1  48.  4d.,  the  latter  at  £2  10s. ;  and,  if  not  more  than  two  grains  less  than  full  weight, 
each  coin  shall  continue  to  be  by  tale  to  any  amount,  at  a  deduction  of  Jd.  currency,  for 
each  quarter  grain — provided  that,  in  legal  tenders,  if  the  pasrment  exceed  X50  currency, 
either  party  may  insist  on  such  coins  being  weighed  in  a  lump,  and  to  be  legal  tender  at 
the  rate,  the  British  of  94s.  lOd.  currency  per  oz.  troy,  and  the  United  States  coins  at  that 
of  938.  currency.  In  like  manner,  the  gold  coin  of  France  of  forty  francs,  with  its  divi- 
■ions  and  multiples,  at  933.  Id.  currency  per  oz.  troy ;  the  old  doubloon  of  Spain,  or  quad- 
rople  pistole,  the  Mexican  and  Chilian  doubloon,  at  898.  7d.  currency  per  oz.  troy ;  the 
gold  coins  of  La  Plata  and  Colombia,  at  893.  5d.  currency  per  oz.  troy ;  the  gold  coins  of 
Portugal  and  Brazil,  at  94s.  6d.  currency  per  oz.  troy.  All  these,  if  coined  before  Sep- 
tember 1,  1841,  are  legal  tender  for  suras  above  £30,  weighed  out  at  the  annexed  rates. 

The  following  silver  coins  are  legal  tender: — The  silver  dollar  of  Spain,  the  United 
States,  of  Peru,  Chili,  Central  America,  the  states  of  South  America,  and  of  Mexico,  if 
coined  before  the  year  1841,  and  weighing  17  dwts.  4  grs.  troy,  at  Ss.  Id.  currency ;  and 
half  a  dollar,  the  same  coinages  and  proportionate  weight,  at  2s.  GJd.,  to  any  extent,  by 
tale.  Their  subdivisions — the  one-fourth  dollar,  for  Is.  3d.  currency ;  the  one-eighth,  for 
Hi.  currency ;  the  one-sixteenth,  B^i.,  are  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  £2  10s.  at  one 
time,  by  tale,  if  they  have  not  lost  more  than  one-twenty-fifth  of  their  weight.  The 
French  five-franc,  coined  before  1841,  in  tale  for  any  amount,  at  4s.  8d.  The  British 
crown,  at  6s.  Id.  currency ;  which,  and  other  descriptions  of  British  coin  lawfully  current 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  proportionate  weight,  and  for  proportionate  sums,  to  the 
amount  of  X2  10s.  currency,  and  no  more. 

The  governor-general  can,  by  proclamation,  include  among  legal  tenders  the  more 
recent  coinages  of  those  nations,  of  the  values  specified,  having  verified  their  pureneas 
by  assay.  XlOO  sterling  is  equal  to  jC121  13s.  4d.  currency,  and  is  deemed  par  of-  ez- 
diange ;  from  which  rate  exchange  seldom  fluctuates  more  than  1  per  cent  To  bring 
aterling  into  currency,  add  l-5th  to  the  sterling  amount,  and  1-I2th  to  the  l-5th ;  and  to 
reduce  currency  into  aterling,  multiply  by  60,  and  divide  by  73. 

The  basis  of  the  currency  is  the  imperial  gold  standard,  diflering  from  sterling  money 
in  the  different  nominal  value  of  the  pound  and  its  constituents.  The  pound  sterling  ia, 
by  law,  fixed  at  twenty-four  shillings  and  four  pence  currency.  At  this  rate,  all  laige 
Iranaactions  are  setded ;  and  remittances,  with  the  correction  of  the  day  for  exchange, 
are  calculated.  One  pound  currency,  contains  four  dollars ;  one  dollar  do.,  five  shillings ; 
one  shilling  do.,  two  sixpences ;  one  sixpence  do.,  six  pennies ;  one  penny  do.,  two  copr 
pers.  The  value  in  sterling,  of  the  pound  currency,  is  rather  over  16s.  S^d. ;  the  dollar 
currency,  rather  over  48.  Hd. ;  the  shilling  currency,  rather  over  9}d. ;  the  sixpence  cur- 
rancy,  rather  under  5d. ;  but,  in  retail  transactions,  an  approximation  is  made  to  the  value 
of  the  coins  current  in  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  and  in  small  purchaaea  the  follow- 
jog  are  the  ratea  at  which  such  coins  are  usually  paid  away  ^— 

British.  American. 


"Hie  sovereign,. £14  6 

The  crown, 6  1 

Half  crown,. 3  0^ 

Shilling,  called  Trente-Sous,....  13 

Sixpence,    **    Quinze-Soua,....  7} 


Eagle, X9  10  0 

Dollar, 5  1 

Half  dollar, 2  6} 

Dime,  or  ten  cents, 6 

Real,  or  York  ahilling,. 7} 
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A  shilling  sterling,  and  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  are  taken  in  the  stores  as  equal.  The 
exchangeable  value  of  the  dollar,  of  course,  varies  with  the  course  of  exchange  between 
the  provinces  and  the  United  States,  which  is  principally  ruled  by  that  between  New 
York  and  London.  In  general,  its  value  is  about  59.  Id.  currency,  or  43.  2d.  sterling. 
The  riiilUng  currency  is  subdivided  into  twenty-four  copper  coins,  called  coppers.  Coins 
of  this  metalf  of  colonial,  British,  and  American  origin,  and  of  very  various  denomina- 
tions, are  common,  and  each  is  p-etty  generally  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  a  copper, 
without  much  reference  to  i6  intrinsic  value.  The  English  penny,  half-penny,  and  far- 
thing, of  not  less  than  five-sixths  of  the  weight  of  currency,  is  a  legal  tender  to  the 
amount  of  12d. 

The  following  coins  are  also  usually  taken  at  the  rates  specified : — French  crown, 
5s.  6d. ;  French  half  crown,  23.  6d. ;  Pistareen,  lOd. ;  Five-franc  piece,  4s.  8d. 


REGULATIONS  RELATING  TO  POSTAGE. 

Hon.  Edmuvd  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  under  date,  Washington,  June  11th, 
1845,  has  published  the  following  circular  relating  to  correspondence  with  that  office, 
which  we  publish  for  the  information  of  persons  having  business  with  that  department 

In  consequence  of  the  heavy  correspondence  of  the  Patent  Office,  (which  is  supported 
exclusively  from  its  own  revenues,)  all  of  which  will  be  subject  to  postage  on  the  ist  day 
of  July  next,  the  commissioner  of  patents  feels  obliged  to  give  notice  that,  after  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1845,  all  letters  and  packages  addressed  to  the  commissioner  of  patents,  not 
expressly  relating  to  the  business  with  which  this  office  is,  by  law,  charged,  must  be  post 
paid,  or  they  will  receive  no  attention,  and  will  not  be  taken  from  the  post-office.  Mo- 
dels, which  have  heretofore  occasionally  been  sent  by  the  mail,  must  hereafter  be  sent 
by  private  conveyance,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant,  except  when  delivered  to  the 
•gents  of  this  office  authorized  to  receive  and  tranmnit  them.  Letters  containing  assign- 
ments of  patents  to  be'recorded  in  this  office,  (as  the  recording  is  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  office  without  charge  to  the  persons  interested,)  must  be  post  paid.  All  letters  re- 
questing copies  of  papers  and  records,  seeds,  reports,  and  other  matters  merely  personal  to 
die  writers,  and  not  relating  to  the  legitimate  business  of  the  office,  must  be  post  paid. 
Fees  for  copies  must  also  be  transmitted  free  of  postage.  Postage  on  letters  addressed  to 
'he  commissioner,  on  business  connected  with  applications  for  caveats,  and  the  issues  of 
lettens  patent,  and  all  proceedings  relating  thereto,  will  be  paid  by  the  office.  As  postage 
on  letters  and  packages,  after  the  30th  instant,  is  to  be  charged  according  to  the  weight, 
it  JB  desired  that  applicants  will  omit  the  use  of  wooden  rollers,  tin  cases,  and  other  things 
used  for  the  convenience  of  transmission,  which,  without  being  necessary,  greatly  increase 
the  weight  of  their  communications,  and  consequently  the  postage  charged  upon  them. 


CANADIAN  POST-OFFICE  CIRCULAR, 

XILATIVK  TO  LBTTES8  ANO  NEWSFAFEBS  CONVEYED  TO  BOSTON  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  ETC. 

The  Postmaster-General  of  Canada,  under  date  of  General  Post-Office,  Montreal, 
March  26th,  1845,  gives  notice  *'  that,  having  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  the  conveyance  through  its  territory  of  the  correspondence 
of  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  the  mails  to  and  from  Canada  will  in  future  be  landed  and 
embarked  at  Boston,  instead  of  Halifax,  (as  heretofore,)  and  will  be  conveyed  between 
Montreal  and  Boston  in  chai^  of  a  British  officer,  appointed  by  the  postmaster-general. 
All  letters  and  newspapers,  theiefore,  addressed  to  Europe,  will  be  forwarded  from  Mon- 
treal via  Boston,  unless  specially  directed  to  be  sent  by  some  other  route.  No  additional 
postage  will  be  charged  upon  letters  to  and  from  Canada,  in  consequence  of  the  transit  rate 
iR^ch  is  to  be  paid  to  the  United  States  post-office  ;  but  a  charge  of  one  half.penny  will 
.  be  levied  on  the  delivery  of  each  newspaper,  whether  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in 
Canada.    In  Canada,  this  half.penny  will  be  in  currency." 

The  first  letters  from  England,  by  the  new  channel,  came  by  the  steamer  of  the  4th  of 
April,  1845,  (from  Liverpool,)  and  the  first  transmissions  hence  were  by  the  packet  which 
left  Botton  on  the  lot  of  May,  1845. 
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HEBCANTIIE   HI8CEIIANIES. 

OUR  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

In  our  March  number  we  published  a  valuable  communication  on  the  consular  BfwtSBm 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  pen  of  C.  Edwards  Lester,  our  consul  at  Genoa.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Lester  Has  returned  to  America  on  a  short  visit,  and  we  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  several  conversations  with  him,-  relative  to  our  commercial  interests  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. We  understand  it  is  his  intention  soon  to  publish  a  work  of  a  good  deal  of 
research,  devoted  to  an  illustration  of  art  and  commerce  in  their  connexion  with  the  civi- 
lization of  modem  timea  Few  subjects  could  be  selected  more  worthy  of  a  gifted  pen, 
and  probably  no  one  of  our  countrymen  has  devoted  himself  with  so  much  earnestness  to 
these  studies  as  Mr.  Lester.  The  origin  of  all  modern  civilization  is  to  be  traced  to  ^ 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  have  often  been  surprised  that  so  litde  light  has  been 
shed  upon  this  splendid  subject  by  modem  writers.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  of  such 
matters  extends^  no  work  has  thus  far  been  written,  in  any  language,  which  illustrates  with 
any  great  ability  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  commercial  power  of  our  own  times — which 
has  ever,  at  least,  in  our  language,  given  us  much  satisfactory  information  about  the  origin 
of  the  OoMolato  del  Mare.  The  origin  of  that  wonderful  code  is  still  veiled  in  obscurity. 
Probably  the  most  learned  tourists  of  this  coimtry  would  unhesitatingly  give  the  opinion 
that  the  Qnuolato  del  Mare  originated  in  Spain.  Who,  of  all  our  statesmen,  is  prepared 
to  tell  us  why  it  is  that  our  commerce  with  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been 
slowly  and  surely  dwindling  away  for  the  last  twenty  years,-  while  in  every  other  part  of 
the  worid,  it  has  reared  a  formidable  rivalship  to  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  We 
were  aware  that  when  Mr.  Lester  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  his  design  to 
make  these  matters  the  subgect  of  careful  investigation ;  and  few  men  in  the  nation 
were  better  fitted  for  so  difficult  a  task.  We  only  regret  he  should  have  occupied  a  sta- 
tion which  affords  so  few  facilities  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  noble  a  purpose,  except 
at  a  great  personal  sacrifice.  We  know  of  nothing  more  lamentable  than  the  policy  of 
our  government  in  reference  to  our  foreign  interests.  The  existence  of  such  a  consular 
system  as  we  have  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  world,  and 
unless  a  better  system  is  soon  adopted,  we  shall  find  it  too  late  to  recover  the  ground  we 
have  lost  We  once  had  the  monopoly  of  indigo,  spices,  codfish,  and  India  goods  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  this  monopoly  enriched  Boston  and  Salem.  Now  this  trade  has 
passed  almost  entirely  from  our  hands.  The  time  was  when  sixty  and  seventy  American 
vessels  entered  the  port  of  Leghorn  every  year— forty,  the  port  of  Genoa.  Now,  Ae  num- 
ber is  reduced  to  half  a  score !  and  more  than  half  these  return  in  ballast.  And  yet  we 
doubt  if  the  fact  has  yet  arrested  the  attention  of  our  government  This  can  all  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  Our  government  takes  no  pains  to  collect  commercial  informa- 
tion, particularly  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  considered  the  vital  point  of 
the  commercial  world.  Great  Britain  sends  her  consuls  and  commercial  agents  every- 
where, and  these  vigilant  spies  of  her  commerce  are  sleepless  at  their  posts.  Our  com- 
mercial treaties  and  taiiSb  are  constracted  upon  the  basis  of  newspaper  intelligence,  or 
statistical  tables  of  the  English  board  of  trade  !  Of  one  thing  we  are  deeply  persuaded ; 
the  time  has  come  when  our  government  must  look  at  these  matters,  and  constract  a  con- 
sular system,  and  establish  a  commercial  representation  abroad,  worthy  of  the  country,  and 
called  for  by  the  wants  of  the  nation  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  supinely  surrender  np 
to  foreign  powers  what  has  cost  the  risk,  the  labor  and  the  enterprise  of  two  generations. 
The  sums  the  British  and  the  fYench  governments  expend  every  year  in  getting  commer- 
cial intelligence,  are  absolutely  enormous ;  yet  these  very  sums  are  voted  with  acdama. 
tion  in  England  by  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  and  in  Fkanoe  by  the  Chamber  of  Depntiee. 
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The  commerce  of  all  foreign  nations  is  in  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes,  and  knowing 
how  vitally  their  best  interests  depend  upon  commercial  intelligence,  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  in  distinction  from  the  aristocracy,  have  guarded  this  point  well.  Nor  have 
they  ever  considered  the  public  treasure  misapplied,  although  millions  were  expended  for 
such  porposes.  Ck^mmerce,  like  liberty  and  truth,  must  walk  on  by  the  light  It  loves 
adventure,  and  seeks  new  fields.    But  it  abhors  the  dark. 

Besides,  what  does  our  government  do  with  the  meagre  commercial  information  they 
gather?  Long  before  it  is  communicated  to  the  people, it  has  ceased  to  be  useful.  This 
can  only  be  remedied  by  selecting  seme  efficient  and  respectable  press  as  a  medium 
through  which  all  commercial  intelligence  may  be  immediately  brought  before  the  people. 
But  now  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  his  own  private  channels  of  communication 
for  the  state  of  foreign  markets,  and  the  fluctuations  of  trade ;  and  long  before  the  doeo- 
ments  of  the  government  are  published,  his  fleet  has  spread  its  canvass  on  the  India 
seas.  We  shall  watch  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lester's  work  with  deep  interest,  and 
we  believe  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  He  carried  to  the  investigation  of  his  diffi- 
cult bat  delightful  subject,  warm  enthusiasm  and  rare  intelligence.  His  official  stand- 
ing and  literary  fame  gave  him  unconmion  facilities  for  the  achievement  of  his  task, 
and  we  trust  it  will  prove  to  have  been  well  done.  Nor  can  we  refrain  from  expressing 
the  wish  that  our  government  may  choose  as  wisely  in  its  selection  of  others  of  its  repre- 
sentatives abroad.  From  such  appointments  the  whole  nation  receives  an  advantage. 
Commerce  is  efficiently  protected  by  the  vigilance,  and  guided  by  the  counsels  of  sudi 
men.  Literature  and  the  arts  are  promoted  by  their  studies,  and  their  writings  difiiise 
among  the  people  the  choicest  intelligence,  and  foster  the  noblest  national  spirit.  Be- 
sides, such  men  reflect  honor  upon  our  nation  abroad,  and  win  for  us  influence  and  respect 
with  governments  and  people  This  was  particularly  illustrated  by  the  impression  created 
in  Europe  from  the  nomination  of  such  men  as  Wheaton,  and  Irving,  to  high  diplomatic 
stations.  We  have  been  told  By  Mr.  Lester  that  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bancroft  as  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  was  received  at  Florence  with  a  feeling  which  amounted  almost  to  en- 
thusiasm. Even  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  expressed  his  delight  when  he  received  the 
intelligence,  and  his  librarian  remarked  that  Mr.  Polk's  administration  could  not  fail  to 
win  the  highest  respect  of  Europe,  if  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bancroft  could  be  considered  a 
fair  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  president ;  for,  ih  Florence,  where  literary  men 
since  the  days  of  the  Medici,  and  even  before  the  downfall  of  her  republic,  have  alwaj^ 
adorned  the  court,  and  often  controlled  her  public  councils,  an  enlightened  policy  has  al- 
ways prevailed,  and  scholars,  without  distinction  of  party,  have  been  called  to  devote  them- 
selves actively  to  the  afl*airs  of  state. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  MERCANTILE  HONESTY. 
It  affi>rds  us  pleasure  to  record  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  instances  of  mercantile 
integrity  similar  to  the  following,  which  we  find  in  the  Charleston  Patriot.  It  appears 
that  a  gentleman  of  Charleston,  (S.  C.,)  who  was  unfortunate  in  business  thirty  years  ago, 
and  consequently  unable,  at  that  time,  to  meet  his  engagements  with  his  creditors,  af^ 
more  than  twenty  years  of  toil,  succeeded  in  paying  every  creditor,  (except  one  whose 
residence  could  not  be  ascertained,)  the  whole  amount  due  thenL  He  has,  in  that  twenty 
years,  brought  up  and  educated  a  laige  family,  but  he  still  owed  one  of  his  former  credit- 
ors. He  was  not  satisfied  to  keep  another's  property — he  made  inquiry,  and  received 
information  that  the  party  had  died  some  years  since.  He  again  pursued  his  inquiry  re- 
specting the  administrator,  and  ascertained  his  name  and  residence,  wrote  him,  acknow- 
ledged the  debt,  and  requested  him  to  inform  him  of  the  manner  he  would  receive  the 
money.    A  few  weeks  since,  he  remitted  the  whole  amount,  principal  and  interest. 
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MAXIMS  FOR  MERCHANTS. 

We  find  the  following  "  Things  to  be  Thought  of  by  Men  in  Trade,"  in  a  late  nnm- 
ber  of  the  New  York  Evening  Gazette,  a  new  daily  Journal,  conducted  by  William  6. 
King,  Esq.,  with  signal  ability  and  discrimination.  The  maxims  are  understood  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  a  merchant,  and  convey  truths,  the  result,  in  many  instances,  of  dear- 
bought  experience.  Decidedly  the  best  and  most  Christian  treatise  of  moral  philosophy 
or  ethics,  was  written  by  a  merchant— Jonathan  Dymond,  an  Englishman. 

Credit  should  be  sparingly  given,  and  integrity  be  the  basis  of  it. 

Guarantees  should  only  be  taken  in  writing,  and  a  consideration  always  expressed  therein. 

The  honor  of  an  honest  man,  as  far  as  dollars  and  cents  goes,  dies  when  he  dies — 
therefore,  honorable  conditions  in  writing. 

Lying  won't  stand,  while  truth  is  truth. 

Rascals  may  flourish,  but  honest  men  will  out-sleep  them. 

Wealth  is  desirable,  if  honestly  acquired,  and  is  blessed  by  contentment 

Prudence  in  promises  is  a  fair  guarantee  in  the  redemption  of  them. 

A  genuine  scoundrel  is  a  man  who,  by  his  sanctity,  has  obtained  credit ;  and,  throogh 
religious  professions,  keeps  back  property  from  his  legitimate  creditors. 

A  burglar  is  a  gentleman,  compared  with  a  smooth-faced,  merchant  robber. 

Credit  or  confldence  given  to  men  of  doubtful  integrity,  is  an  injustice  done  to  all  who 
hold  on  to  their  honesty. 

Liberality  should  never  be  extended  to  the  niggardly  and  deceptive. 

Risk  anything  before  you  risk  your  reputation. 

Truth  is  a  restorative — it  saves  the  conscience,  and  keeps  up  a  glow  of  happiness  under 
all  the  workings  of  life. 


DEATH  OF  A  BOSTON  MERCHANT. 

The  Boston  papers  recently  announced  the  death  of  George  J.  Homer,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respectable  merchants  of  that  city,  after  a  few  days  illness,  in  the  64th 
year  of  his  age.  <<  For  about  forty  years,  Mr.  Homer  had  been  in  active  mercantile  busi- 
nesfl  in  Boston,  as  a  partner  in  the  well  known  firm  of  Homes,  Homer  ic  Ca,  in  Union- 
street  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  until  the  very  day  on  wliich  he  was  suddenly 
struck  down  by  apoplexy,  while  engaged  in  writing  in  his  own  store,  he  never  failed  to 
distribute,  with  a  liberal  hand,  his  honest  and  laborious  earnings  among  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  unfortunate  and  friendless,  the  ignorant  and  the  oppressed." 


GILLOTTS  STEEL  FENS. 

This  paragraph  is  written  with  a  new  pen,  fresh  from  the  manufacture  of  Joseph  Gil- 
lott,  Birmingham,  (England.)  It  is  called  the  "  Croton  pen,"  in  honor  of  that  magnifi- 
cent enterprise  that  supplies  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  western  world  with  pure 
water.  It  is  quite  equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  from  Mr.  G.'s  establishment,  which  is 
sasring  all  that  is  necessary  in  its  favor.  The  morality  of  the  sjrstem  which  has  been 
adopted  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  England,  of  imposing  upon  the  public  a  spurious 
article,  under  the  title  of  "  Gillott,"  is,  to  say  the  least,  questionable,  if  not  a  downright 
forgery.  Mr.  Jessup,  of  John-street,  New  York,  is  the  sole  importer  of  Gillott's  pens, 
and  supplies  the  trade  with  the  genuine  article.  The  increasing  demand  for  Gillott's  pens 
is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  their  excellence.  By  the  last  returns,  it  appears  that,  from 
December,  1843,  to  December,  1843,  there  were  manufactured  at  the  Birmingham  works 
105,125,493  pens,  or  730,038  gross. 


LARGE  WHALING  VOYAGES. 


The  ship  Ohio,  recently  arrived  at  the  port  of  Nantucket  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  has 
tamed  out  on  the  wharf  2,810  barrels  sperm  oil,  and  has  sold  on  the  voyage  about  80 
barrels  sperm  and  whale ;  making  2,890  birrels  in  all,  valued  at  about  ^31,000.  The 
Potomac  has  also  turned  out  on  the  wharf  2,354  barrels  sperm  oil,  and  has  sold  on  the 
voyage  90  barrels  sperm ;  making  2,444  barrels  in  all,  valued  at  about  $69,000.  The 
Nantucket  is  also  at  the  bar,  with  about  1,330  barrels  sperm,  (including  oil  sent  home,) 
and  1,3 JO  barrels  whale  oil,  and  13,000  pounds  bone,  valued  at  about  $56,000.  This 
makes  an  aggregate  of  $206,000  for  the  three  ships.  The  Nantucket  Inquirer  asks, 
^«  Can  our  *  ^-idiand'  brethren  beat  this  7" 
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THE  BOOI  TRADE. 

l.'-WSUff  mnd  PmtMtm*»  Ukrmry  af  CJkme$  Rising,    AV.  l.—E0tJun ;  or,  TVocm  •/  Trovtl  bnugki 

Hwmtfrwmtht  Eaat.    16aio. 

TbU  library  of  choice  imding  Is  the  best  teleetloo  of  mlacellaneoiu  works  ever  oflered  to  the  Ame- 
licAB  pablie,  comblniiif  Tarletjr,  tastefulnees,  and  intrinsic  valoe.  It  Is  on  the  plan,  only  greatly  im- 
prored,  of  the  old  collections,  BnglUh  and  American ;  with,  so  far.  a  most  Jadlcloos  selection  of  works, 
of  which  we  have  space  to  give  little  else  than  the  titles,  with  a  few  words  ef  comment  The  press, 
and  the  pablic  to  back  it,  have  expressed  so  emphatic  and  nnaolmoas  a  good  opinion  of  the  series,  that 
we  can  do  no  more  than  repeat  their  praises.  E»tken  Is  the  picked  book  of  the  season— (Eliot  War- 
tartoa*s  **  Crescent  and  the  Cross"  is  as  good,  ont  of  the  same  school  of  reading)— the  most  readable 
book  on  the  East  ever  published.  It  has  been  well  called  the  best  book  of  traTels  since  Chllde  Harold 
—foil  to  oTerilowlag  of  floe  sentiment,  fine  description,  fine  sense    and,  in  the  best  use  of  the  words, 

fine  writing. JW.  S.— JIfsry  SckwniUr,  tlu  Amber  Wiuh.    A  beaatUbl  and  pore  fiction,  of  the 

school  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  everybody  has  read. AV.  2.—  UndiM  and  Sintrawiy  fram 

tkt  Otrman  qf  Fh^^ue.    The  rarest  essence  of  German  romantic  genius— poems  in  prose,  by  a  master. 

JTo.  A.—!mmginalion  and  F\nuf.    By  Lbioh  Hunt.    With  marked  passages  from  the  Poets.    A 

delicate  Tolame  of  Illustrative  criticism— worthy  of  being  boand  up  as  a  gift-book  for  the  holidays, 
Ibr  youth  and  maiden.    It  has  another  value,  In  teaching  the  poets  and  critics  of  the  country  what 

tme  poetry  Is. ITo.  S^^Tke  Diarjf  of  Lmif  WiUougkk^.    A  lady*s  book  of  ficHtious  history,  so  nir 

tnially  told  as  to  mislead  the  reader  who  Is  In  want  of  a  proper  literary  cue.  It  professes  to  be  a  do* 
mestlc  history,  written  during  the  civil  wars.  In  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Lady  Fanshaw*s 

memoirs.    It  has  a  profound  rellgloat  interest— a  fine  study  of  female  character. AV.  6  and  0.— 

HatliWt  7)abU  Talk.  A  selection  of  the  most  brilliant  papers  of  this  sparkling  writer.  Haslitt  !■ 
never  dull.  It  excites  a  noble  enthusiasm  In  youth,  training  the  perception  to  acute  and  active  ob- 
servation.  AV.  1.— Headlong  Hall,  and  JfSgktwtmre  Abbef.    Lively  and  piquant  satirical  sketchee 

of  society,  men,  manners,  and  opinions.  In  the  guise  of  a  novel.    The  characters  are  said  to  be  por- 

mitt. M^.  S.~-Tke  fVenck  i*  Algiera.    By  L^nv  Dvfp  Gordoh.    A  perfect  picture  of  the  seat  of 

war  In  Africa,  UxW  nf  Incident  and  anecdote,  with  the  life  of  the  camp. J^.  10.— .^acinU  Moral 

TWfs.  from  the  Geetm  Romanorum.  The  apologues  used  by  the  clergy  In  their  sermons  in  the  mlddl* 
ages.  The  stories  are  very  beantlfnl— at  once  old  and  new— with  something  of  the  interest  of  the 
AnbUn  Nights. 

% — The  United  Statee  Form  Book ;  containing  everf  variety  ^f  Convewaneing,  Comwureial  and  other 
Precedente,  with  Directione  for  executing  the  eame.  Ateo,  a  Complete  Ouide  to  Cuetom-Houee  Trano- 
actions,  together  with  much  other  information,  ueefnl  in  every  branch  of  buoineee.  By  a  Member  ef 
the  New  York  Bar.    New  York :  Charles  Wells. 

A  earefhl  examination  of  this  volume  has  impressed  us  very  fevorably  as  to  its  practical  utility.  It 
Is  Indeed  a  perfect  vade  moeuwh  aecoranKxlatiag  Itself  to  the  wants  of  the  community  throughout  its 
varioiu  departments  of  business,  and  fiimlshlng  merchants,  mariners,  mechanics,  formers,  and  busl- 
nees  men  of  all  classes,  with  a  very  complete  collection  of  the  forms  of  such  contracU  and  legal 
Ittstmments  as  are  of  common  occurrence ;  while  the  professional  man  will  find  it  a  convenient  as- 
sistant and  ftill  guide  to  the  various  kinds  of  business  In  which  he  b  dally  consulted  and  employed. 
In  addition  to  a  great  variety  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  contracts,  bonds,  covenanu,  powers  of  attorney, 
wills,  mortgages,  and  other  deeds  necessary  for  conveyancing.  It  contains  proceedings  and  directions, 
issued  from  the  department  at  Washington,  to  obtain  patenU  fbr  inventions,  and  to  draw  pensions. 
Mechanics  are  here  Instructed  how  to  secure  and  enforce  liens  fer  their  work,  labor,  and  material! 
ftimished  upon  houses.  Copartnerships  and  agencies,  as  well  as  the  domestic  relations  of  master 
and  apprentice,  and  husband  and  wife,  have  received  that  attention  which  their  Importance  demands. 
Landlords  and  tenants,  ship-masters  and  mariners,  will  also  find  their  respective  rights  and  obligations 
treated  of  at  length.  The  commercial  forms,  which  embrace  the  shipping  interast,  and  custom  house 
entries,  are  full ;  and  the  directions  here  given  will  enable  an  importer,  shipper,  or  other  penon,  to 
thread  the  mazes  of  the  custom-house,  in  aU  Its  branches,  with  perfect  ease  and  despatch.  The 
wort  forms  an  octavo  velnme  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  and  is  handsomely  printed,  with  a  clear 
and  distinct  type,  on  a  remarkably  heavy  and  substantial  paper. 
X—Poems.    By  William  W.  Lord.    New  York :  D.  Appleton. 

This  little  volume  of  poems,  the  first  eflbrui  of  Its  author,  has,  on  the  one  hand,  been  received  with 
too  high  '-  laud'*  by  some  of  the  critics ;  while,  on  the  other,  it  has  been  too  severely,  and  even  nn- 
justly,  criticised.  That  It  has  merit,  and  of  a  high  order,  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  by  the  impartial 
reviewer ;  and  that  there  are  defects  in  versification.  Ice.,  are  quite  too  apparent  to  be  denied ;  but  we  . 
are  persuaded  that  the  author  can  produce  higher  eflbrts.  Let  him  hereafter  speak  from  the  InsplratkMi 
within,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  will  add  something  to  the  stock  of  our  **  readable  and  presenm- 
Me  poetry.** 
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i.—Fbrat  B«oks  of  yatuTMl  Hittarf,  By  W.  8.  W.  RcscHSifBnasft,  M.  D^  Soiseon  in  the  U.  8. 
Navy,  Fellow  of  the  Oollege  orPhyticiaos,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  etc,  etc.  PhUadtolphia :  Grigg  at  Elliott. 
We  haTe  placed  the  general  title,  **  First  Books  of  Natural  History."  at  the  head  of  the  present 
notice ;  bnt  it  comprises  seven  volomes,  each  devoted  to  a  distinct  subject,  irtz : — 1.  Elements  of  Bo- 
tany; S.  Of  Bntomology ;  3.  Of  Conchology ;  4.  Of  Ichthyology;  5.  Of  Ornithology;  6.  Of  Physiol- 
ogy ;  and,  7.  Of  Mammalogy.  These  works,  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  are  based 
on  the  text  of  Milne  Edwards  and  Achille  Comte,  Professors  of  Natural  History  in  the  CkiUefee  of 
Henri  IV.  and  Charlemagne.  They  were  prepaied  under  the  direction  of  the  "  Royal  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  of  France,*'  and  adopted  by  that  body,  as  appears  from  the  recommendation  of 
Oulsot  Each  science  is  amply  iHostrated  with  plates,  and  Is  as  accurate  in  scientific  airangement  as 
the  most  voluminous  works  on  similar  sulitjects.  The  volumes  are  small^  (about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
duodecimo  pages  each,)  chiefly  designed  as  Introductory  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sdenees.  They 
■re  well  adapted,  not  only  for  beginners,  but  even  others,  who  have-not  the  opportunity  or  inclination 
to  study  the  sul^U  In  more  elaborate  treatises. 

i.— History  of  Oermanf,  from  Iko  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Fksdbkick  KonLRAirscH* 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Jambs  D.  Haas.  With  a  complete  Index,  prepared  expressly  for 
the  Amerloan  edition.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  6c  Co.  Philadelptiia :  George  S.  Appleton.- 
Thls  volume  is  one  of  the  richest  contributions  to  the  historical  department  of  literature,  which  the 
BMdem  prolific  press  has  supplied.  It  Is  amply  copious,  and  yet  not  redundant ;  combining  In  a  eom- 
pnhenslve,  and  yet  distinct  narrative,  all  the  prominent  features  and  acts  In  the  national  annab  of 
Germany.  Unlike  many  other  works  of  Its  class.  It  Is  a  history  of  the  Gennanlc  confederades,  and 
contains  nothing  Irrelevant  to  tlie  single  sul^t  of  discussion.  Tiie  theme  itself  is  In  a  great  mea- 
sure novel,  as  an  authentic  and  succinct  narrative  of  German  affiUra  could  not  be  found  In  our  lan- 
fuage.  That  deficiency  now  Is  most  suitably  and  profitably  supplied.  The  American  publishers  have 
also  added  a  full  and  minute  index  to  the  work,  which  is  not  found  in  the  English  edition,  and  which 
renders  the  work  doubly  valuable  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  read  a  book  containing  such  an  extensive 
dhrenity  of  biographical  facts,  and  historical  circumstances^  with  advantage.  The  power  of  com- 
MnatUm  and  comiwesslon  of  such  multifarious  materials,  is  very  advantageously  exemplified  in  this 
▼elume ;  without  which,  every  library,  so  fhr  as  Germany  is  concerned*  is  incomplete.  It  well  merits 
all  the  eulogy  which  the  critics  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

t.— History  0f  Fra,'nce^  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  tks  Present  Time,  By  M.  MiCHBLrr.  Translated 
IhMn  the  French.  By  G.  U.  Surra.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  4&  Co.  Philadelphia:  George  S. 
Appleton. 

There  is  a  peculiar  tact  for  historical  composition  displayed  in  all  the  works  of  M.  Michelet ; 
and  his  History  of  France  Is  (ar  superior  to  any  preceding  work  upon  that  exciting  topic.  During  the 
earlier  period  of  the  history  succeeding  the  overthrow  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  France  occupied  a  very  distinguished,  if  not  the  most  promi- 
nent rank,  among  tiie  modem  ten  kingdoms  Into  which  the  southern  part  of  Europe  was  divided  by 
the  Goths,  the  Hunns,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Vandals,  with  their  nwtliera  fellow  barbarians.  Two 
numbers,  only,  or  about  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole  history,  as  yet  are  published ;  but  they  are  aa 
elegant  specimen  of  the  work.  A  complete,  impartial,  and  comprehensive  history  of  Flrance,  was  a 
desideratum ;  and  M.  Mlchelet*s  volumes  will  gratify  the  demand  of  all  those  who  are  desirous  to 
attain  a  succinct  knowledge  of  Gallic  annals.  The  work  is  written  with  great  clearness,  and  im- 
pressive eloquence ;  l>eing  equally  exciting  and  luminous.  All  persons  who  would  accurately  under- 
stand the  true  condition  and  features  of  French  history.  In  Its  combinations  with  the  other  European 
nations,  will  avail  themselves  of  M.  Michelet's  erudition  and  researches.  The  publishers  have  acted 
wisely  In  Issuing  this  admirable  work  In  such  a  form  that  It  may  universally  be  circulated. 

7. — Tks  Life  and  Power  of  True  Oodliness,  described  in  a  series  of  Diseomrses.  By  ALKXAxnaa 
M'Lkod,  D.  D.,  late  Pastor  of  the  Refhrroed  Presbyterian  Church.  With  an  Introductory  Essay. 
By  JoHM  NxKL  M'Lbod,  D.  D.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

The  authOT  of  the  present  volume  informs  the  reader  that,  during  a  general,  and  even  intimale 
iatercourse  with  Christians,  of  almost  all  ranks  and  names,  he  fbund  himself  at  a  loss  for  a  work 
at  once  both  doctrinal  and  experimental,  to  be  recommended  to  the  perusal  of  thoee  who  are  seeking 
the  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  and  adapted  to  the  actual  condition  of  society  in  our  cities  and  our 
country.  Be  has,  tlierefore,  selected  these  discourses,  delivered  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  la 
New  York,  for  the  press,  in  order  to  supply,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  deficiency.  They  cannot 
Ikil  of  meeting  the  approval  of  all  who  profoss  and  call  themselves  "  evangelical*'  or  **  orthodox" 
Christians. 

&— Jt  Pilgrimafe  to  Trooes,  tkrougk  the  Vattey  of  the  Mouse  and  the  Forest  ^f  Jlrdennss,  m  tks  ysor 

1844.    By  Cbaulbs  Eowaud  Amtboh.    New  York :  Harper  tL  Brothers. 

This  work  is  not  written,  says  the  author,  with  a  sectarian  ol^Ject.  It  appears  to  be  a  flilthfU,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  nanatlve  of  what  passed  under  the  anthor*s  eye,  in  the  course  of  a 
tour  through  a  portion  of  Eoivpe  not  often  travelled. 
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^-^Sermtns  9f  Jtkn  Baftiai  Ma9$ilUnt  BUhem  of  Clermo/nt;  to  wkkk  U  pr^fbud  (At  Lif»  of  the 
Amtkor.  From  the  last  Loodon  edition.  With  an  Introdnetion.  By  Rev.  William  W.  Willbtt. 
Gtunplete  in  one  volame.    Boaton :  Waite,  Pelrce  iL  Co. 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  animation— the  nncUon,  as  D*Alambert  sayi,  which  flowed  from  th« 
pen  of  the  good  bishop  of  Clermont,  on  every  subject ;  that  the  gentle,  yet  feeling  address  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers,  and  to  which  the  roost  indlflbrent  could  not  refuse  attention,  should  have  struck 
the  translator  of  the  present  edition  so  forcibly,  that  he  could  not  reflect,  without  surprise,  that  no 
translation  of  his  works  had  befbre  appeared  In  English.  We  can  discover  nothing  in  these  dis* 
conrsea  written  merely  for  efiect.  Ail  is  simple,  natural,  eloquent  There  are  no  studied  strokes  of 
oratory  i  the  mind  is  not  diverted  from  the  sentiment  by  any  fictitious  appendages.  The  style,  rarely 
adorned  by  the  simplest  trope,  flows  gently  and  evenly  along,  as  if  content  with  asseverating  the 
great  truths  of  which  it  is  the  vehicle,  into  the  understanding  and  the  heart.  The  noble  devotion  of 
liassiilon  to  Christian  truth  and  goodness,  administers  a  Just  rebuke  to  a  popular,  time-serving  clergy, 
who  wink  at  wickedness  in  high  places.  The  remark  of  Louis,  the  monarch  of  France,  (before  whom 
he  appeared  **  as  without  pride,  so  without  fear,**)  "  that  the  preachlug  of  Uassillon  made  him  feel 
discontented  with  himself,**  shows  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  wink  at  vice,  even  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  noblesse  of  France.  As  another  Chrysostom,  though  with  more  prudence,  he  exposed  with  a 
firm  nerve,  and  with  skilAil  power,  the  vices  of  his  fashionable  audiences.  The  American  pubiisbers 
have  our  thanks  for  this  addition  to  a  class  of  religious  literature  that  must  be  acceptable  to  Chri»- 
tlans  of  every  denomination. 

10. — An  Explanatory  and  Pkenograpkic  Pronouneinf  Dictionary  of  tke  Enflioh  Lansruofe  ;  to  which 
i*  addedj  A  Vocabydary  of  Oreek^  Latin,  Scr^tttnU,  Christian^  and  Qeograpkical  J^ameo,  wtth  their 


Franmneiation  ;  together  vnth  a  Collection  of  Words  and  Phraeee  from  Foreupi  Languages,  often  met 
with  in  the  Works  of  English  Writers,  mth  their  Signification.   Edited  by  Wil 
London :  BoUes  4&  Williams. 


TUs  new  dictionary  forms  a  large  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages.  Walker's  Dic- 
tionary contains  about  thirty-three  thousand  words,  and  the  volume  before  lu  about  eighty-five  thou- 
sand, exclusive  of  twenty  thousand  Greek,  Latin,  Scripture,  Christian,  and  Geograpliical  proper  namea 
-->makbig,  la  all,  a  vocakmlary  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  words,  "  accurately  divided  into 
syllables,  with  the  pronunciation  of  each  scientifically  and  phonographically  exhibited,  as  deduced 
from  the  most  approved  usage,  where  usage  Is  uniform  and  settled,  and  ftom  analogy  and  oloasical 
authority,  where  usage  is  uncertain.'*  The  rules  of  Mr.  Sheridan  have  been  made  tlie  basis  of  filr. 
BoUes*8  orthography ;  that  is,  no  character  Is  set  down  in  any  word  which  is  not  pronounced.  Every 
distinct  simple  sound  lias  a  distinct  character  to  mark  it,  for  which  it  uniformly  stands ;  and  the  same 
character  is  never  set  down  as  the  representative  of  two  dl/Terent  sounds.  All  compound  sounds  are 
narked  only  by  such  characters  as  naturally  and  necessarily  produce  those  sounds,  upon  their  being 
pronounced  according  to  their  names  in  the  alphabet.  The  work  is  handsomely  printed,  on  a  very 
beautiful  and  distinct  type,  and  fine  white  paper ;  and,  altogetlier,  forms  one  of  the  most  beautlfhl 
vohunes,  of  the  kind,  that  we  have  ever  seen. 

11.— 'A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;  containing  the  Pronunciation,  Etwmology,  and  EipUma- 
tion  of  aii  Worde^  authorited  by  Enunent  Writere.  To  which  are  added,  A  Kocabulary  of  the  Roots 
of  Englieh  Worde,  and  an  Accentuated  List  of  Oreek,  Latin,  and  Scr^tmre  Proper  Barnes,  By 
Alsxahdbk  Rbio,  a.  M.,  Rector  of  the  Circus  Place  School.  Edinburgh ;  author  of  "  Rudiments  of 
English  Composition,'*  etc.  With  an  Introduction.  By  Hbnrt  Rbkd.  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    New  York :  D.  Appieton  k,  Co. 

This  Is  a  beautifhlly  printed  volume ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  compact  size,  and  distinctness  o( 
type,  it  comprises  forty  thousand  words.  The  principal  Improvements  are—lst.  The  primitive  wocd 
is  given,  and  then  follow  the  Immediate  derivatives,  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  part  of  speech. 
Sd.  A/ler  the  primitive  words,  is  Inserted  the  original  term  from  whence  it  is  formed,  with  the  name 
of  the  language  Arom  whence  It  is  derived.  3d.  There  is  subjoined  a  vocabulary  of  the  roots  of  Eng- 
Hsh  words,  by  which  the  accurate  purport  of  them  is  instantly  discoverable.  4th.  An  accented  llal, 
to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  proper  names,  is  added.  It  appean 
to  us  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  than  any  compilation  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

ISL— Travels  in  the  Calif omias,  and  Seenee  in  the  Pacific  OceoM*  By  Tbokab  J.  Farnham,  author  of 
"Travels  on  the  Great  Western  Prairies,  the  Anahuao  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  Oregon 
Territory.'* 

Mr.  Farnham  has  completed  the  fourth  part  of  this  interesting  work,  and  the  whole  now  forms  aa 
octavo  volume,  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages.  Tlie  writer  has  been  over  the  ground  he  describes ; 
and,  to  what  he  has  seen,  he  has  added  much  information  (h>m  every  authentic  source.  *'  The  Greftt 
South  Sea,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  Callforalas,  are  its  theme.  Upper  and  Lower  Gaiifomla, 
their  conquest  by  the  Spaniards ;  Indians,  white  inhabitants,  their  present  state ;  snrfoce,  vegetatloo, 
streams,  plains,  mountains,  volcanoes,  animals  ail  these  will  be  found  folly  described"  in  thia 
volume.  From  what  we  know  of  the  author,  as  an  industrious,  intelligent,  and  falthAil  narrator  of 
ieenes  and  facts,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  he  has  fornlshed  us  with  a  work  as  authentic  and  usefkl 
aa  It  is  graphic  and  InterMtinf. 
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13.— The  Jfem  York  Annnal  Rtgitter,  for  tJu  yemr  ef  mm*  Lord  1845.    By  Enwiii  WlLUAXi^ 

Thii  R^Ulejr  was  commenced  In  1830,  and  continued  refolarly  until  1837 ;  when,  owing  to  c 
elal  embarrassmenti,  which  afl^ted  all  business  pobUcatlons,  it  was  suspended.  A  vclume  waa< 
however,  issued  in  1840.  The  volume  before  us  is  published  at  one-half  the  former  price,  and  of 
course  contains  fewer  pages— fltill,  it  has  over  two  hundred  and  eighty,  principally  statistics  for 
business  men ;  among  which  may  t>e  named  a  list  of  post-offices,  with  the  distance  of  each  from  New 
York— a  new  feature,  that  has  not  before  been  introdaeed  into  the  Register.  Mr.  Williams  is  the 
pioneer  of  anything  iilce  a  complete  work  of  the  kind,  which  comprised  statistics,  aa  well  as  the 
names  of  public  officers,  etc.  It  is  quoted  as  a  standard  authority,  at  home  and  abroad.  About  fifty 
pages  are  devoted  to  internal  improvements ;  and  It  is,  on  the  whole,  replete  with  Ikcts  and  ligarea 
illustrative  of  the  general  resources  of  the  state. 

14.— TA«  Jfew  York  StaU  Register,  for  1845  ;  containing  an  Mmanacfor  1845-46.  with  Politieal,  StO' 
tutical,  and  other  information,  relating  to  the  State  of  JV«i0  York  and  the  United  States.  Jilto,  g 
CkmpleU  List  of  County  Officers,  Mtorneys,  ^c.  Edited  by  O.  L.  UoLLBT.  New  York :  J.  DisiumeiU 
The  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  in  the  editor's  prefiure,  la  to  Airnish  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  state,  embracing  its  civil  divisions,  population,  productlonsf 
trade,  and  resources  ;  its  public  works,  its  means  of  intercourse,  and  its  principal  local  improvements ; 
its  wealth,  revenue,  and  eipcnditarea ;  the  organization  of  its  government ;  the  general  scope  and 
character  of  its  legislation,  as  exemplified  and  illustrated  by  its  institutions  of  education,  morals,  and 
religion— for  the  protection  and  relief  of  the  destitute.  Infirm,  and  helpless— for  the  encouragement  of 
enterprise,  industry,  science,  and  the  arts;  in  short,  a  picture  of  the  living,  acting,  growing  common' 
wealth,  with  the  various  means  and  agencies  by  which  its  afiklrs  are  conducted,  iu  resources  un- 
folded, and  the  business  of  the  people  transacted.  That  this  design  is  lalthfully  carried  out  In  ther 
volume  before  us,  any  one  can  see,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  running  over  its  pages.  We  have 
observed  but  few  errors  in  the  eompUatlon ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  consider  It  a  model  of  the  class  of 
works  to  which  it  belongs. 

15.-7^  Dog  and  the  Sportsman ;  embracing  the  Uses,  Breeding,  Training,  Diseases,  etc.,  etc^  of 

Dogs,  and  an  Recount  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Game,  tenth  their  UainU.    JJlso,  Mints  to  Shoot' 

ers ;  with  Fartous  Useful  Recipes,  eU.,  etc.    By  John  S.  Skinner,  former  Editor  of  the  Turf  Regi&ter^ 

etc    WiihiUustrattoDS.    Philadelphia :  Lea &.  Bianchard.    New  York  :  Wiley  &.  Putnam. 

.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  regular  treatise  which  has  been  published  in  this  country,  on  the  kin- 

dred  sul^cts — the  Dog,  Game,  and  the  Gun.    It  embraces  Just  the  kind  of  information  that  every  one 

•hould  possess,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  title  page,  who  either  keeps  this  noble  animal  aa  a  matter  of 

taste  and  pleasure,  or  for  sporting  purposes.    The  anecdotea  interspersed  throughout  the  volumer 

illustrative  of  the  docility,  sagacity,  vigilance— in  fine,  the  humane  virtues  which  have  won  for  him 

•flfoction  and  praise  firom  illustrious  men  in  all  ages,  renders  the  volume  at  once  Interesting  and 

instructive.    The  symptoms  of  the  various  diseases  Incident  to  dogs  are  described,  and  the  remediet 

pointed  out.    The  aniknal,  in  fine,  is  traced  through  every  change,  chance,  and  eircumatance  of  exbt- 

ence,  firom  tlie  '*  cradle  to  the  grave." 

16.— Ocean-  tVork,  Ancient  and  Modem ;  or.  Evenings  on  Sea  and  Land.    By  J.  Hall  Wmobt,  a« 

thor  of  "  Breakfast-Table  Scenea."    New  York :  D.  Appleton  Sl  Co. 

In  thla  little  volume,  the  science  or  philoso|rfiy  of  the  ocean  is  explained,  In  the  familiar  and  at' 
tractive  form  of  evening  conversations  in  the  family  circle.  **The  ocean"  Is  described  as  **  Rock' 
maker,"  "  Polisher,"  '*  Mausoleum,"  **  Lapidary,"  '•  Pathway,"  **  Palace  Builder,"  and  as  performing 
thirty  or  forty  other  operations.  It  is,  says  the  author,  an  endeavor  to  describe  the  workhigs  oif  the 
ocean  from  the  beginning  of  time  down  to  the  present  hour ;  and  to  show  that  it  has  been,  in  the^ 
hands  of  tlie  Divine  Architect,  in  the  fastening  of  every  rock  and  valley,  what  the  trowel  has  been  in 
the  lunds  of  man,  in  building  palaces  and  cities ;  that  the  ocean  »  even  now  employed  aa  the  agent  in 
preparing  a  11010  earth. 

YI.—PHndpUs  of  the  Interior  or  Hidden  Life,  designed  principally  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
•re  seeking  .Assurance  of  F^iith,  and  Perfect  Love,  By  T.  C.  Upuam.  Boston  :  Waite,  Pierce  4b  Ck>. 
The  oliject  of  the  present  work  is  to  promote  holy  living.  The  author  takes  it  for  granted,  and 
everywhere  inculcates  the  idea,  that  naan  ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  holy,  it  Is  practical,  in  the  highest 
•nd  moat  elevated  aense  of  that  term ;  and  the  educated  Chrlatian  who  may  not,  perhaps,  aympatliiso 
with  the  author  in  liia  views  of  religious  truth,  will  doubtless  appreciate  the  elevated  sentiments  and 
iniabed  scholarship  so  apparent  on  every  page. 

IS.—ChriHon  the  Cross,  an  Explastation  of  the  Twonty-THird  Pstlwk,    By  Rev.  JeuN  Brnvninoa. 

Perpetual  Curate  of  Cury  and  Gnnwalloe.    first  American,  fhNu  the  tenth  London  edition.    New 

York:  Robert  Carter. 

A  very  spirited  exposition  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  applying  It  prophefleally  to  **  Christ  on  the 
Crosa."    It  ia  a  work  that  will  find  great  favor  with  a  large  class  of  Christiana. 

V^.—Rkymes  for  the  JTursery.    By  the  author  of  **  Original  Poeroa."    lUnstFated  with  16  beautitbl 
design i,  engraved  by  Croonie.    PhilaAslphla :  George  8.  Appleton. 
A  very  haadaoBM  edition  of  **  rhymes,**  that  are  or  aboold  be  In  every  **awMry**lnGhrlsleadQair 
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».— JVmmI  qf  Grtktpeiu  aurgwrf/ :  knng  a  DUaerUOiom  wkiek  oMo^iurf  the  B^ffUUn  Trvuftr  1844. 

By  U.  Jacob  BioBMw.M.D.    Bostoa:  IVUIiamD.TickaorlbCo. 

Tbe  present  votnine,  a  handsome  octavo,  or  more  than  two  hundred  pages,  is  a  reply  to  the  questUNi 
proposed  by  the  Boylston  pnxe  fond,  tIs:— "  /n  lokal  cmm,  «m^  to  wknl  extmUy  t«  th*  division  •/ 
mmselest  tendsnst  or  sUur  parU^  proper  for  the  reliaf  of  drformitf  or  lamoneotV*  Althoo{,h  the 
Boylston  coiomittee,  as  appears  by  a  note  appended  to  the  volume,  '*  do  not  consider  tbemaelvea 
as  approving  the  doctrines  entertained  in  any  of  the  dissertations  to  which  a  premium  may  be 
awarded,'*  stUi  the  essay  is  adopted  as  the  best;  which  will  be  considered  a  high  testimoaial  la 
Us  favor,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  competitors,  and  the  high  character  and  standing  of  the 
comnattee  who  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  several  essays  oflered. 

81.— Str  Roland  Aokton,    ^  Tale  of  UU  Timeo.    By  Lady  Cathuunk  Loho.    In  S  Tolomea.    New 

Yorit:  Robert  Carter. 

The  design  of  the  author  of  this  novel  Is  to  preve,  as  far  as  fiction  can  prove  anything,  that  religion 
has  power  greatly  to  overcome  the  natural  faults  of  disptisllion,  and  to  strengthen  aniji  sustain  the  soul 
under  the  trials  and  temptations  of  life.  The  tale  flows  on  "  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,*' 
pretty  much  as  real  life  does  to  those  who,  to  quote  from  the  author,  **  though  not  of  the  world,  are 
constrained  to  be  in  it ;  and  1  have  not  thought  it  necessary,  in  the  least,  to  lower  the  tone  of  inno- 
cent cheerfulness,  or  of  natural  feeling  and  affection.**  We  are  of  opinion  that  true  religion  has 
much  to  do,  every  way,  with  *'  the  life  that  now  is  ;**— Indeed,  that  its  great  end  and  aim  is  to  pro- 
mote "  peace  and  good-wiU  among  men.**  It  inculcates,  with  great  ardor,  the  popular  evangelical 
or  orthodox  religious  views  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Protestant  Christian  world. 

SA.—Ortkopkonf :  or,  Voeal  Culture  in  Elocution  ;  a  Manual  of  Elementarp  Esoreioeo,  adapted  to  Dr» 
Ruak'o  "  Pkilooopkf  of  the  Human  Foice,**  amd  designed  at  en  Jntroduetion  to  Rustelfo  *'  Ameri- 
can ElocutioniaL^*  By  Jambs  B.  Mubdocb,  Instmciorof  Orthophony  and  Vocal  G\  mnaitics,  and 
William  Rvssbll,  author  of  "Lessons  in  EnuociHtlon.**  etc.  With  an  Appencliz,  conlHlning 
directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Pure  Tone.  By  G.  J.  Wbbb,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of 
Music  Boston :  William  D.  Tickaor  k,  Co. 
The  design  of  the  exercises  presented  la  this  manual,  is  to  furnish  the  ground wwk  of  practical 

elocution,  and  whatever  explanations  are  needed  for  the  training  of  the  organs,  and  the  cultivation 

of  the  voice.    It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  work  admirably  adapted  to  eflbct  the  ol^cls  contemplated 

by  those  engaged  in  its  preparation. 

S3.— CAnstiax  Experience,  a$  dieptoffed  in  the  Hfe  and  Wriiingo  of  SU  Paul.    By  the  author  of 

"  Christian  Retirement  *'    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

St.  Paul  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  apostles  of  Christianity,  and  these  thoughts  on  his  expe- 
rience are  designed  to  establish  the  beauty  of  '*  evangelical  religion,'*  by  bringing  Into  one  view  the 
varied  excellencies  of  his  character,  and  by  unfolding  those  principles  of  fklth  and  love,  which, 
through  the  Spirit,  made  him  so  great  a  blessing  to  mankind. 

%^.—Tke   WorU   Without  SouU,    By  J.  W.  CmimHOBAM,  Vicar  of  Hermon  HUl.    New  York : 

Robert  Carter. 

An  Ingenious  religious  parable,  that  cannot  fail  of  making  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  a 
large  class  of  readers.    It  Is  written,  moreover,  in  an  agreeable  and  attractive  style. 

BOOKS  nv  PAFER  COVERS. 

SS^-jfn  Encuclopmdia  of  Domestic  Economy,  ire,  Src.  New  York :  Harper  4&  Brothers.  [The  pub- 
lishers of  tnls  excellent  work,  in  order  to  incrense  Ito  cireuiatioo.  and  extend  its  wefhlnesa,  an 
Issuing  it  in  numbers,  at  brief  intervals.  Five  bnve  already  been  published,  and  it  Is  to  be  com- 
pleted In  twelve,  at  twenty-five  cents  each.  By  this  mode  of  publication,  it  Is  designed  to  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  a  multitude  of  families,  who  will  receive  the  work  In  successive  parts,  each  at 
a  low  price,  so  that  they  can  thus  supply  themselves  without  feeling  the  expense  ;  and,  moreover, 
have  the  opportunity  of  reading  each  number  before  the  sucreeding  one  Is  issued.  The  variety  of 
subjects  It  embraces,  and  the  amount  of  useful  Information  it  ciintalns  In  relation  to  domestic  eco- 
nomy, adapt  it  to  the  use  of  families,  who  will  find  both  Instruction  and  profit  by  perusing  it  through- 
out; and  Its  utility  as  a  book  of  r«*ference  should  Introduce  it  into  every  houiehold. 

9A,—Tks  Principles  of  the  Ckrono-  Thermal  System  of  Medicine,  with  Fallaeiee  of  the  Faculty ;  in  a 
series  of  Lectures,  originally  delivered  in  1S40.  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  London.  JVow  enlarged  and 
improved.  By  Samubl  Dickson.  M.  D..  late  a  MedicalOfllcer  of  the  British  Staff.  First  Ameri- 
can, from  the  third  London  (Penple*s)  edition.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Wiluax 
TraKBR.  M.  D.,  late  Hen  1th  Commissioner  of  the  rlty  of  New  York,  Member  of  the  New  York 
Medical  Society,  etc.  New  York :  J.  8.  Redfleld.  (These  lectures  are  written  In  a  clear  and  for- 
cible manner,  and  are  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  taste  and  capacity  of  the  unprofessional 
reader,  for  whom  they  are  designed.  Mr.  l>lckson*s  views  of  disease  are  simple,  and  easily  un- 
derstood. Persuaded  that  they  contain  many  valuable  troths,  we  earnestly  commend  the  work  to 
every  class  of  readers.  | 

Sn.—Ths  History  of  Ireland,  indent  and  Modem,  taken  from  the  most  Authentic  Records,  and  dsdi- 
catod  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  By  the  Abbb  Mao-Gboohboan.  Translated  from  the  French.  By 
Patbick  0*Kbllt,  Esq..  author  of  the  "History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in  1796.**  New  York: 
D.  fr  J.  Sadlter.  [We  heartily  thank  the  American  pnblishen  for  ftirolshing  us  with  an  elegant 
edition  of  this  apparently  impartial  history  of  Irelamf,  which  has  made  known  to  France  and  to 
the  continent  the  wrongs  and  the  snflbrings  of  Ireland ;  and  iwie,  too.  that  accurately  displays  the 
conduct  of  her  enemies,  and  the  stiufcles  of  her  friends.  Every  honest  and  p-^triotie  heart  will 
prefer  the  plain  truiha  of  Mac-Goofhetaa  to  the  elegaatly-wiltlen  calomnlM  of  Hume.) 
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38.—Europatn  AgriadtmrB,  and  Rural  Economy^  from  PersoiuU  Obatrvation.  By  HxiniT  Colmak. 
Vol.  1,  Fart  3.  Boston :  D.  Phelps.  Loodun :  Wiiey  &  Pntnam.  TThe  third  piirt  of  Mr.  ColnMa*8 
admirable  work  is  chiefly  devoted  to  agricaltural  education,  and  the  science  of  agricolturo.  It 
is  replete  with  information  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  ag- 
rlcaltoral  classes  in  England  and  the  United  States.  We  are  glad  to  notice,  among  the  long  list 
of  subscribers  19  the  worti,  the  names  of  our  leading  men,  of  all  pursuits  and  professions.] 

S9. — Ji  Phrase  Book  in  English  and  Qerman,  with  a  Literal  Translation  of  German  into  English, 
together  with  a  complete  Explanation  of  the  Sounds  arui  the  jSccentuation  of  the  Oerman.  By  Mo- 
RiTz  Erthkilokr,  Teacher  of  the  German  Language  in  the  city  of  New  York.  New  York :  Gree- 
ley Be  M'ELmth.  [Tills  little  manual  is  biglily  recommended  by  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
German  scholars.] 

30.— 7A«  Knickerbocker  Sketch  Book;  a  Library  of  Selut  Literature.  Edited  b¥  Lbwis  Gatlord 
Clark,  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker.  New  York :  Burgess,  Stringer  it  Co.  \A  handsome  volume 
of  343  pages,  paper  covers.  It  contains  a  collection  of  the  choicest  articles  irom  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  by  Washington  Irving,  Longfellow,  and  other  eminent  writers.  It  is  the  first  of  a  saries 
of  original  and  selected  works,  under  the  above  general  title.] 

3L— Library  of  Select  J^dvels,  J^o.  54.— i)«  Rohan ;  or.  The  Onart  Conspirator,  A  Historical  R^- 
wuinee.    By  Euokhb  Sub.    New  York :  Harper  Sc  Brothers. 

TSL—Life  m  Italy.  The  Inarovisatore.  From  the  Danish  of  Hans  Christian  Andbrsoh.  Trans- 
lated by  Mart  Howitt.  No.  49  of  the  Library  of  Select  Novels.    New  York :  Harper  it  Brothers. 

33.— Se(f.  By  the  author  of  "Cecil  ;'*  being  No.  55  of  the  Library  of  Select  Novels.  New  York : 
Harper  it  Brothers. 

34.— Harp0r*«  Pocket  Editions  of  Select  JfovelSy  without  Abridgment.  Jfo.  10.— JV^^  a"^  Morning. 
A  Jfovel.    By  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwbr.    Two  volumes  In  one.    25  cents. 

35. — Harper's  Library  of  Select  Jfovels.    JiTo.  53.—  Wyoming,  a  Tale. 

36.— Travels  in  Sweden.  Sketches  of  a  Journey  to  ths  M'ertk.  By  Ida,  Countess  of  Hahn-Hahn.  New 
York :  E.  Winchester. 

yi.— Fleetwood;  or.  The  Stain  of  Birth.  A  Jfvod  of  Anurican  Life.  By  the  author  of  "  Philip  in 
Search  of  a  Wife."    New  York :  Burgess  &  Strmger. 

^S.—Latreaumont ;  or.  The  Court  Conspirator.  A  Historical  Romance.  By  Euobnb  Sub.  Trans- 
lated by  Thokas  Williams,  Esq.    New  York:  E.  Winchester. 

39.— TA«  Mysteries  of  Berlin,  from  the  Papers  of  a  Berlin  Criminal  Officer.  Translated  from  the 
German.  By  C.  B.  Burkhardt,  Esq.  With  illustrations  on  steel.  By  P.  Habblmann.  New  York : 
William  H.  Colyer.  [This  story  is  pnblisliing  in  parts,  to  be  completed  In  ten  numbers.  It  is  said 
to  be  intensely  ezcitiog,  and  by  some  pronounced  superior  to  Eugene  Sue's  Mysteries  of  Paris.  The 
translation  of  Mi.  Burkliardt  is  really  elegant,  and  must  satisry  any  one  that  he  possesses  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  English,  as  well  as  the  German  language.] 

40.—Dashes  at  Ltfe  with  a  Free  Pencil.  By  N.  P.  Willis.  Part  1.— High  Life  in  Europe,  and  Ame- 
liean  Ufe.  New  York :  Burgess,  Stringer  it  Co.  [The  present  part,  ibe  first  of  the  series,  to  em- 
brace the  entire  works  of  the  author,  is  a  tiandsomely  printed  royal  octavo  pamphlet,  of  112  nages. 
These  inimitable  ''dashes  at  life,"  as  indeed  every  paper  or  paragraph  from  the  pen  of  Willis, 
must  form  a  part  of  tbe  iirerature  of  the  country.  "  PenclllCjigs  by  the  Way"  are  to  follow,  and 
the  complete  works  of  the  author,  up  to  the  present  time,  wlil  form  a  volume  of  about  500  pages.] 
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RATES  OF  POSTAGE  ON  AlTD  AFTER  JULY  1,  1845.* 

On  Letters, 
Single  letters,  or  any  number  of  pieces  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  300 

miles,  orlese, 5    cents. 

If  oyer  300  miles, 10    cents. 

Drop  letters,  (not  mailed,) 2    cents. 

For  each  additional  half  ounce,  or  part  thereof,  add  single  postage  thereto. 

On  Newspapers, 
Newspapers  of  1,900  square  inches,  or  less,  sent  by  editors  or  publishers, 
from  Uieir  office  of  publication,  any  distance  not  exceeding  30  miles,... .        Free. 

Over  30  miles,  and  not  exceeding  100  miles, 1    cent 

Over  100  miles,  and  out  of  the  state, IJ  cents. 

All  sizes  over  1,900  square  inches,  postage  the  same  as  pamphlets. 

On  Magazines,  Pamphlets,  ^. 
Pamphlets,  magazines,  and  periodicals,  any  distance,  for  one  ounce,  or  less, 

each  copy 2}  cents. 

Each  additional  ounce, 1    cent. 

On  Circulars. 
Quarto  post,  single  cap,  or  paper  not  larger  than  single  cap,  folded,  directed, 
and  unsealed,  for  every  sheet,  any  distance, 2   cents^ 

ICT  The  Merchants*  Maoa2inb  weighs  nearly  five  ounees^the  postage  is,  therefore, 
for  any  distance,  six  and  a  half  cents  for  ettch  number, 

•  For  a  complete  and  correct  copy  of  the  new  postage  law,  see  a  former  part  of  the 
present  number  of  this  Magazine. 
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Aw.  L— THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CURRI^NCT. 

CHAPTER  I.      SECTION  I. 

TRB  TKIM  <*  OUlUDfOT** — BilOC-llOTBS— OOMMSSCUL  IfOTIS— LBOnLATIVI  nmRnSSHCI 

AHD  EflOITLATIOlf— EXdSSITB  ISUIiy  KTC 

In  a  former  essay,*  I  have  assumed  it  as  granted,  that  the  only  portion 
of  the  circulating  medium  which  requires  the  special  interposition  of  the 
legislative  power  for  the  purpose  of  regulation,  is  that  which  consists  of 
notes  or  bills  issued  by  banks,  purporting  to  be  payable  on  demand.  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  '*  what  constitutes 
the  currency  ?"  which  I  observe  has  exercised  (though  I  confess  I  think 
very  unprofitably)  the  ingenuity  of  some  of  our  writers.  The  only  ques- 
tions of  importance,  in  this  connection,  are — what  portion  of  the  general 
medium  of  exchange,  by  which  the  business  of  society  is  carried  on,  re- 
quires legislative  regulation  and  restraint  7  and,  further,  what  that  regu- 
lation and  restraint  shall  be  ?  and  in  what  manner  they  shall  be  exer- 
cised ?    The  question  ^  what  constitutes  the  currency  ?"  is  merely  tech- 

*  The  easay  alladed  to  by  Mr.  Middleton,  tho  author  of  tho  preaent  paper,  waa  pul^ 

Hahed  under  the  aame  title—**  the  Government  and  the  Cuirency" — ^in  pamphlet  form,  by 

Carey  &  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  last  year,  and  ia  favorably  noticed  in  the  North  American 

Review,  October,  1844.    We  quote  the  doeing  paragraph  of  the  Review* — \BA,  Jtfar- 

ehant^  Magazine,] 

**  We  hmve  briefly  indicated  the  leeding  topiee  oomidefed  in  thii  Tenr  able  pamphlet  Bat  tlie  ml^jeet 
of  the  eoneooy  It  new  m  hopelewW  orerwhelmed  by  the  cant  and  valfar  nroclty  of  party  politics,  that  ^Im 
and  temperate  writing,  like  tbia  or  Mr.  Middleton,  stands  bat  tlifht  chance  of  fixing  tM  pnblio  atteotioo. 
0dll,  the  work  will  do  good.  It  it  written  in  a  tingolarlT  dear,  manly,  and  elegant  ^le ;  the  arraogeoMnt 
of  topiee  k  excellent ;  the  ttatemeott  are  well  weighed,  and  eonscieotioiMlT  made ;  and  no  trace  of  the 
rampant  party  spirit,  which  penrerta  public  opinion  to  a  dreadfbl  and  alarming  eztmrt,  on  all  qneetions  of 
national  policy,  la  dieoemible  in  its  pages.  The  object  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Middleton,  namely,  *  to  combine, 
as  &r  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  advantages  of  the  metallic  with  those  of  the  bank-note  sTStem,'  is  one 
w^h  ought  to  be  studied  by  the  public  men  of  all  parties ;  bnt  the  demagogues  have  seised  upon  the  sob- 
Jeel  for  their  own  purpoees,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  are  filled  with  inoranee,  prejudice,  and  passion, 
ontil  they  are  scarcely  capable  of  acting  without  manifesting  an  insane  Tiolenoe,  by  which  thefr  real  Uilensto 
ave  saormeed.'^-JVera  JtnuHcam  Rnkm, 
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nical ;  and,  however  answered,  can  in  no  waj  influence  our  conclusionsy 
as  regards  the  best  plan  for  constituting  banks,  with  the  view  of  securing 
honesty  and  prudence  in  their  arrangement.  The  term  **  currency,"  very 
obviously  implies  readiness  of  circulation  from  hand  to  hand  ;  and,  therefore, 
as  a  general  rule,  those  instruments  for  effecting  exchanges,  which  are 
clogged  with  conditions  of  delayed  payment — which  do  not  promise  payment 
on  demand,  must,  strictly  speaking,  be  excluded  from  being  considered  as 
coming  under  the  denomination  of '*  currency,"  properly  so  called.  There, 
fore,  we  are  told  that  the  post  notes  of  a  bank,  whether  payable  in  six 
months,  or  a  day  only  after  demand,  are  equally  excluded  from  being  con* 
lidered  as  currency — that  deposites  in  a  bank,  if  payable  on  demand,  are 
•*  currency ;"  but,  if  payable  six  months,  or  a  single  day,  after  demand, 
(and,  by  parity  of  reason,  a  single  hour,)  they  lose  their  character  of  cur* 
rency — that  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes  of  merchants,  which 
are  not  immediately  convertible  into  cash,  are  no  part  of  the  currency. 
Now,  this  may  all  be  very  true ;  but  do  such  nice  distinctions  serve  any 
useful  purpose  ?  Is  not  the  question  of  ^  what  is  currency  ?"  in  which 
ever  way  it  may  be  settled,  a  question  merely  technical  and  verbal ;  and 
which  can  in  no  manner  influence  our  reasonings,  in  relation  to  the  ex- 
pediency  or  inexpediency  of  legislative  interposition,  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  and  regulating  the  circulation  of  banks?  It  may,  undoubted* 
ly,  be  important  to  know,  that  some  descriptions  of  paper  circulation  is- 
sued, or  withdrawn,  whether  by  government,  or  by  banks,  or  by  private 
individuals,  or  companies,  have  a  more  immediate  effect  than  others  would 
have,  in  raising  or  depressing  prices  ;  but  it  is  of  very  little  consequence 
to  us,  to  be  told  exactly  how  many  hours,  or  minutes,  separate  the  paper 
which  is  not  ^'  currency"  from  that  which  is  so ;  or,  at  what  exact  point 
of  time  paper  begins  to  be  currency,  which,  in  its  inception,  was  not  cur- 
rency. It  may,  too,  be  very  convenient,  and  doubtless  is  so,  to  distinguish, 
in  a  general  way,  between  that  portion  of  the  general  medium  of  exchange 
which  circulates  rapidly,  and  that  which  circulates  slowly — that  which 
performs  twenty  exchanges  in  a  week,  and  that  which  performs  but  one 
in  six  months.  But  it  is  evident  that,  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween that  denomination  of  paper  circulation  which  is  payable  on  demand, 
and  that  which  is  payable  in  six  months,  there  is  equal  reason  for  distin* 
guishing  between  this  latter  denomination,  and  that  which  is  payable  in 
a  week,  or  a  day.  There  is,  clearly,  much  less  material  difference  be- 
tween paper  payable  on  demand,  and  that  which  is  payable  in  a  week,  or 
a  day,  than  there  is  between  this  latter  description  of  paper,  and  that 
which  is  payable  in  six  months,  or  a  year ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  clas- 
aiflcation  of  some  of  our  writers  upon  currency,  paper,  payable  in  the 
longest  periods  of  time,  as  a  year,  or  two  years,  and  that  payable  in  a 
week,  or  a  day,  belong  to  one  denomination  ;  while  the  latter,  which,  in 
fiict,  diflers  so  little  from  paper  payable  on  demand,  is  treated,  notwith- 
standing, as  if  it  belonged  to  a  class  of  paper  which  had  nothing  whatever 
in  common  with  it.  The  conclusion,  to  which  this  manner  of  viewing 
the  subject  conducts  us,  seems  to  be,  either,  that  the  question  of  *'  what  is 
currency  ?"  must  be  regarded  as  merely  technical,  or  verbal ;  or,  that  the 
reply  to  this  question  does  not  admit  of  that  scientific  precision  and  ex- 
actness of  definition,  which  some  writers  have  aimed  at,  or  affected, 
who  have  treated  of  this  subject.  As  a  general  rule,  those  things  only 
can  properly  be  regarded  as  '*  currency,"  which  are  usually  employed 
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as  medium  of  exchange,  in  buying  and  selling,  and  purchases ;  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  are  readily  and  currently  received  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  transactions,  and  in  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
debts.  For  this  reason,  promissory  notes,  or  other  mercantile  paper, 
payable  at  a  very  remote  date,  or  at  a  very  distant  place,  could  not 
properly  be  considered  as  ^'  currency."  The  remoteness  of  the  period  at 
which  such  instruments  give  any  claim  to  the  value  which  they  purport 
to  convey — and  not  less  so,  the  distance  of  the  place  at  which  they  are 
payable — would  naturally  create  a  degree  of  uncertainty,  in  regard  to 
their  actual  value,  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  generally  and  current- 
ly acceptable.  Add  to  which  consideration,  that  of  their  amount  (however 
certain  its  payment)  being  necessarily  of  less  value  at  a  distant  date  than 
when  payable  immediately  on  demand,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
adjusting  their  actual  present  value,  and  we  see  abundant  reason  for  the 
slowness  with  which  such  notes  and  instruments  circulate,  when  com- 
pared  with  those  of  shorter  dates,  or  which  are  payable  on  demand.  We 
see,  too,  in  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  the  reason 
why  notes  payable  at  long  dates  would  be  unsuitable  in  the  payment  of 
small  amounts,  and  the  transaction  of  every  day  business.  Large  notes, 
whether  payable  on  demand,  or  not,  have  a  less  rapid  circulation  than 
small  ones.  The  transactions  in  which  they  are  required  are  less  nu- 
merous, and  the  caution  with  which  they  are  scrutinized,  where  the  least 
doubt  of  their  credit  exists,  is  very  naturally  greater  than  in  the  case  of  notes 
«f  the  lower  denominations.  For  this  reason,  viz.,  the  slowness  and 
caution  with  which  notes  of  the  higher  denominations  circulate — there  is 
little  or  BO  necessity  for  legislative  interference,  in  putting  any  restraint 
^pon  their  issue  ;  whether  this  issue  be  by  a  bank,  or  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual, or  company ;  and  whether  the  notes  be  of  long  dates,  or  payable 
•on  demand.  Any  given  amoimt — a  thousand  dollars,  for  example — will 
find  its  way  into  the  circulation  of  the  country,  much  more  readily  in  the 
shape  of  one  or  of  two  dollar  notes,  than  in  that  of  two  five  hundred  dollar 
notes,  or  of  one  note  of  a  thousand  dollars.  1^  therefore,  there  were  no 
law  restraining  and  regulating  the  issue  of  notes  of  the  lower  denominationst 
the  public  would  be  exposed  to  much  inconvenience,  either  from  the  ne- 
cessity, on  the  one  hand,  of  using  greater  caution  in  the  circulation  of 
such  notes,  or,  on  the  other,  from  the  losses  which  would  inevitably  result 
from  the  absence  of  that  caution.  The  same  caution,  when  exercised  in 
relation  to  the  higher  denominations  of  notes,  occasions  but  little  inconve- 
nience ;  because,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  such  notes  circulate,  of 
necessity,  more  slowly — are  employed  only  in  the  more  important  money 
transactions,  and  afford  time  and  opportunitv  for  all  the  required  scrutiny, 
without  causing  any  delay  beyond  what  belongs  to  the  nature  of  all  the 
larger  and  more  considerable  transactions  of  business.  If,  by  legislative 
enactment,  no  notes  were  permitted  to  be  issued,  whether  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  at  a  future  date,  except  such  as  were  o(  or  above  a  certain  high 
denomination,  say  one  hundred  dollars,  there  would  be  but  little  necessity, 
with  a  view  to  the  securing  a  sound  and  comparatively  steady  currency, 
for  any  further  regulation  or  restraint ;  especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
parties,  or  banking  companies  issuing  notes,  were  excluded  from  the  ad- 
vantage (which  they  now  generally  enjoy)  of  a  merely  adventitious,  and 
oiien  fraudulent  credit,  founded  upon  a  supposed  connection  with  govern- 
ment, and  sanctioned  and  countenanced  by  its  acts  and  authority.    The 
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businoM  of  making  and  issuing  the  higher  denominations  of  notes,  t^. 
ther  of  short  or  long  dates,  may,  without  danger,  be  left  comparativelj 
free  and  unrestricted ;  and  whether  the  issue  of  such  notes  be  made  bj 
banks,  chartered  or  unchartered,  or  by  private  individuals* 

These  considerations  led  me  to  assume,  in  the  first  part  of  this  essaj, 
that  the  only  portion  of  the  general  medium  of  exchange,  which  more 
especially  called  for  legislative  regulation  and  restraint,  was  that  which 
consisted  of  the  paper  currency  of  banks ;  in  other  words,  of  the  notes  or 
bills  of  banks  usually  payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 

I  by  no  means  would  intend  it  to  be  understood  (as  will  easily  be  seen 
from  what  I  have  already  said)  that  the  notes  or  bills  of  banks  payable- 
on  demand,  and  gold  and  silver  coins  in  circulation,  are  exclusively  to  be 
considered  as  constituting  '*  currency."  On  the  contrary,  I  have  endea- 
voured, at  some  length,  to  show  that  the  term  *'  currency"  is  far  fixwa 
being  so  definite  in  its  meaning  as  some  of  our  writers  would  appear  to^ 
c<msider  it.  I  repeat  that,  unless  we  tie  ourselves  down  to  making  merely 
verbal  distinctions,  and  affect  a  scientific  and  tedmtcal  precision  which 
belongs  not  to  the  subject,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  allow  D»any  instm- 
ments  of  exchange  to  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  term  *'  curren* 
cy,"  which,  if  the  writers  alluded  to  were  correct  in  their  opinions,  coul<f 
have  no  claim  whatever  to  be  so  considered. 

Mr.  Hodgskin,  in  his  very  clever  treatise,  '^  Popular  Political  Econo- 
my," tells  us  that  *'  those,  who  received  promissory  notes,  or  held  bills  not 
yet  due,  might  require  to-  make  purchases  and  payments  when  they  had 
no  money.  In  this  case,  they  would  make  over  the  notes  or  bills  to  their 
creditors,  pledging  their  credit  as  the  credit  of  the  issuers  of  the  promis* 
sofj  notes,  or  of  the  acceptors  of  the  bill,  was  alreadv  pledged  for  its  pay- 
ment ;  and  thus  both  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  a  long  date  would  pasa 
through  many  hands,  and  be  the  means  of  making  many  payments  before^ 
they  were  finally  discharged."  A  little  further  on,  speaking  of  such  bills, 
he  says,  *'  they  were  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  duly  honored,  and  thus 
they  came  to  be  considered  as  of  equal  value  to  the  money  they  were  ti> 
entitle  the  holder  to  receive  at  a  certain  time  or  place.  As  long  as  they 
are  so  considered,  and  as  long  as  they  are  in  circulation,  or  passing  firon^ 
hand  to  hand,  they  perform  dl  the  fimctions  of  money."  *'  Bills  of  ex- 
change," says  Mr.  Burgess,  '*  have  long  ceased  to  be  merely  an  instru- 
ment of  commerce,  to  render  perfect  a  mercantile  transaction  between 
country  and  country,  and  internal  biUs  have  become  gradually  mwe  and 
more  a  part  of  our  circulation ;  they  have  ceased  to  be  so  currently  used 
by  the  manufitcturers  in  payment  of  small  sums  under  ten  pounds,  as  they^ 
were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  owing  to  the  high  rates  of  stamps  upon 
small  sums.  Bills  above  the  value  of  ten  pounds,  form  now  as  completely 
a  part  of  the  currency  as  bank  of  England  notes.  They  are  used  to  pay^ 
for  minerals — for  all  kinds  of  raw  produce  used  in  manufactures — for  all 
the  principal  articles  of  food  or  clothing,  and  recently  in  some  cases,  for 
mere  labor.  If  a  butcher,  in  the  north  of  England,  buys  cattle,  he  pay» 
for  them  partly  in  these  bills,  and  partly  in  country  bank  notes.  If  a  mil- 
ler buys  com,  or  a  mealman  or  a  baker,  fiour,  he  does  the  same.  If  a 
Yorkshire  wool-buyer  purchase  wool  of  the  farmers  in  the  conntry,  or  in 
Northumberland,  or  in  Lincolnshire,  he  pays  for  it,  partly  in  these  billi, 
partly  in  country  bank  notes,  or  sometimes  wholly  in  one  kind,  and  some- 
times wholly  in  the  othen    In  the  manufactnring  districts  d*  Yorkshire 
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«ad  Lancashire,  no  man,  generally  speaking,  thinks  of  paying  for  any  com- 
modities above  the  value  often  pounds,  otherwise  than  by  a  bill  after  date. 
This  practice  is  now  very  general  through  the  northern  and  midland  coun- 
ties, and  is  increasing  in  other  parts."*  '*  A  bill  at  three  months  is  con- 
sidered in  Lancashire  and  part  of  Yorkshire,  which,  as  regards  bills,  is 
almost  half  the  kingdom,  to  be  a  money  payment,  "f  '*  Mr.  Burgess  then 
jffoceeds,"  says  Mr.  Hodgskin,  ^to  make  some  conjectures  as  to  the 
amount  of  such  bills  which  are  continually  in  circulation.  The  data 
on  which  he  proceeds  seem  worthy  of  confidence,  and  he  concludes 
that  the  amount  of  such  bills,  continually  in  circulation,  continually  per- 
forming the  functions  of  money,  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  millions 
sterling.  Whether  this  statement  be  strictly  accurate  or  not,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  by  any  man  in  the  least  conversant  with  the  present  mode  of 
managing  business,  that  bills  and  promissory  notes  issued  and  circulated 
by  manumcturers,  merchants  and  traders,  do,  at  present,  coQstitute  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  circulating  medium,  understanding  by  that,  the  in- 
strument used  for  buying  and  selling,  of  this  commercial  and  enterprising 
country." 

It  is  Ytiy  evident,  therefore,  that  whether  we  call  such  instruments  of 
exchange  "  currency,"  or  not,  they  perform  a  most  important  part  in  the 
circulation  of  England ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that  they 
perform  an  equally  important  one  in  this  country,  where  the  modes  of 
managing  business  are  so  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the  former  coun- 
try. The  use  of  such  instruments  in  effecting  exchanges,  saves  a  ereat 
deal  of  expense  in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  which,  if  these  cheap 
instruments  were  not  employed,  must  have  been  substituted  in  their  stead. 
The  invention,  and  introduction,  therefore,  of  promissory  notes  and  bills 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  though  not  payable  on  demand,  would 
drive  out  of  the  circulation  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  in  the  same 
way,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  bank  notes  and  bUls  payable  on  de- 
mand, would  drive  them  out.  Expansions  and  contractions  of  the  cur- 
rency, consequently,  may  take  place  from  the  use,  or  disuse  of  such  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  from  the  use,  or  disuse  of  the  ordinary  notes  and  bills  of 
banks.  From  this,  it  may  easily  be  understood,  that  if,  in  the  first  part  of 
this  essay,  we  did  not  think  it  necessary,  in  considering  the  question  of 
currency,  to  call  attention  particularly  to  mercantile  paper — such  as  pro- 
missory notes  and  bills  of  long  date — it  was  not  because  we  were  not 
aware  of  the  great  importance  of  such  paper  in  performing  the  functions 
of  a  medium  of  exchange ;  but  because  we  did  not  consider  it  a  subject 
proper  for  legislative  regulation.  If  the  notes  and  bills  of  banks  were 
always  for  large  amounts  ;  if  they  were  issued,  like  mercantile  promissory 
notes,  in  payment  of  bona  fide  dues  for  goods  or  value  actually  received, 
and  were  regularly  redeemed  and  paid  at  a  certain  and  stated  period ;  if 
they  passed  by  indorsement — ^had  a  limited  circulation,  extending  only  to 
those  cognizant  of  the  parties  issuing,  or  indorsing  the  notes — if  they  cir- 
culated, as  all  large  notes  must,  slowly,  and  derived  no  adventitious  credit 
from  the  sanction  of  public  authority,  (implied  in  the  foot  of  their  being 
issued  by  banks,  licensed  or  established  by  government,  we  should  re- 
gard them,  as  not  any  more  the  proper  subject  of  legislative  regulation, 

•  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  6.  Canniiig,  UciLC    By  Henry  Buigess,  Esq. 
t  Ibid,  page  24. 
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than  we  do  the  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  manufacturers  and  merr- 
ohants.  The  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  (where  we  suppose  honesty  and  good  faith  sufficiently  secured  on 
the  part  of  the  makers  of  notes,)  is,  that  the  issue  of  them  may,  from  the 
selfish  and  interested  motives  of  their  issuers,  be  larger,  or  smaller  than 
the  business  and  transactions  of  the  country  require  ;  and,  as  contractions 
of  the  currency  seldom  take  place,  except  in  consequence  of  previous  too 
great  expansions  of  it,  we  may  justly  consider  the  latter,  that  is,  too  great 
expansions  of  it,  as  the  chief  evil  to  be  guarded  against.  Would  this  evil, 
we  will  then  ask,  exist,  if  the  notes  and  bills  of  banks  were  issued  on  the 
same  principle,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  upon  which  the  promissory 
notes  and  bills  of  merchants  and  manu&cturers  are  issued  ?  In  other 
words,  (for  in  effect  the  question  is  the  same,)  conid  the  evil  of  a  redun- 
dant currency  occur,  if  there  were  no  bank-notes — no  notes  in  circulation 
except  promissory  notes  of  traders  and  dealers,  and  mercantile  paper  pay- 
able at  fixed  and  stated  periods  1*  or,  (to  vary  still  the  same  question,)  k 
there  any  reason  to  apprehend,  (there  being  supposed  no  banks,)  that 
manufacturers  and  merchants  giving  promissory  notes  to  their  creditors, 
payable  at  stated  periods,  and  as  securities  for  the  payment  of  debts  due 
lor  goods  or  materials  received,  may  issue  a  larger  amount  of  such  notes 
than  are  required  by  the  business  and  transactions  of  the  country ;  and 
consequently  occasion  a  foil  in  the  value  of  their  notes,  and  a  derange- 
ment of  the  currency  ?  These  notes,  it  must  be  recollected,  are  not  gene- 
rally payable  on  demand,  and  usually,  not  until  some  time  after  date.  It 
may,  therefore,  happen  in  consequence  of  some  cause  or  other — a  change,  • 
for  example,  in  the  state  of  the  exchange  with  foreign  countries — that 
gold  and  silver  coin  may  come  to  be  in  great  demand  for  the  purpose  of 
exportation — a  purpose  to  which  the  notes  supposed  are  inapplicable.  In 
such  a  case,  it  is  obvious  that  gold  and  silver  coin  would  rise  in  value  com- 
pared to  the  notes ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  differently  expressed, 
that  the  notes  would  exchange  for  a  less  sum  of  ready  money.  The 
holders  of  such  notes  would  be  willing  to  take  in  exchange  for  them  a 
somewhat  less  price  in  coin  than  they  would  have  done,  had  no  inhance- 

*  Although  there  are  other  deecriptioDS  of  buriness  paper  besidee  bank-notes,  which 
are  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  amount  of  property  lent  upon 
promissory  notes,  payable  at  some  definite  and  certain  period  after  date,  is  infinitely 
greater  in  commercial  countries  than  that  lent  in  every  other  way.  This  description  oif 
business  and  commercial  paper,  therefore,  is  by  far  the  most  important  one.  With  re- 
spect to  the  first,  or  promissory  notes,  pajrable  to  bearer  on  demand,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  when  this  description  of  paper  is  issued  by  private  individuals,  it  may,  like  bank 
paper  become  the  proper  sul^ect  of  legislative  restraint  and  regulation.  A  private  indi- 
vidual who  has  extensive  credit,  might,  like  a  bank,  if  the  law  allowed  it,  discount  notes 
to  a  large  amount  by  the  issue  of  his  own  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand  ;  and  by 
keeping  such  notes  for  an  indefinite  time  in  drculation,  might  realize  a  large  profit 
Such  a  person  would  thus  become  a  banker ;  and,  as  he  would  be  liable  in  the  whole 
amount  of  his  property  for  the  payment  of  his  notes,  the  pubUc  would  possess  a  better 
security  for  the  redemption  of  such  notes  of  his  as  they  might  hold,  than  they  do  for  bank 
paper  under  the  present  system  of  limited  liability.  The  unlimited  liability  to  which 
sach  a  banker  would  be  subjected,  would  operate  as  a  powerful  restraint  upon  imprudent 
and  excessive  issues.  For  a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  some  of  the  subtequettt 
pages  of  this  paper.  We  may  add  here,  that  the  tendency  of  bank  paper  to  be  issued  in 
excess,  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the  period  of  its  redemption 
and  pavment,  does  not  belong  to  those  classes  of  paper  credit  which  come  under  the  head 
of  bonds  and  mortgages,  any  more  than  it  does  to  commercial  paper  payable  at  fixed  and 
definite  periods  aiWr  date. 
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s6nt  taken  place  m  the  ralue  of  gold  and  silver  in  conaequence  of  the 
increased  demand  for  them  fi>r  exportation.  The  very  same  efiect  woold 
take  place  upon  the  first  introduction  of  mercantile  paper  as  a  part  of  the 
circulating  medium.  The  mercantile  paper  would  take  the  place  of  a 
portion  of  the  gold  and  silver  currency.  It  would  increase  the  whole 
nominal  amount  of  the  circulation,  which  would  consequently  be  more  or 
loss  depreciated  ;  and  this  depreciation  would  be  followed  by  the  efflux  to 
foreign  countries,  of  some  portion  of  the  metallic  part  of  the  circulation, 
which,  now,  would  have  a  greater  value  abroad  than  at  home.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  therefore,  that  promissory  notes  and  bills  of  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  particularly  such  as  are  of  long  dates,  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  suffer  a  depreciation  of  value  compared  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver ;  and,  that  while  taking  the  place  of  gold  and  silver  as  their  substitutee 
in  the  circulation,  they  will  cause  a  temporary  rise  in  the  prices  of  com- 
modities generally ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  an  exportation  of  a 
portion  of  those  metals.  In  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  these  mercan- 
tile notes  difier  from  bank  notes  ?  and  why  are  they  not,  equally  with  the 
latter,  a  proper  subject  for  legislative  regulation  ?  I  answer,  because  the 
merchant,  or  manu&cturer,  who  gives  a  note  payable  at  a  fixed  and  defi- 
nite period,  unless  we  suppose  him  a  very  weak  man,  as  well  as  a  very 
dishonest  one,  can  never  calculate  upon  using  what  does  not  belong  to 
him  for  a  longer  period  than  that  fixed  for  the  payment  of  his  note.  He 
can  have  no  temptation,  therefore,  to  give  more  notes  than  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  redeem  at  the  stated  period  of 
their  maturity.  Whatever  the  amount  of  the  notes  which  he  has  given, 
and  is  responsible  for,  and  however  large  the  amount  of  the  property  of 
others  which  he  has  got  into  his  possession,  he  is  bound,  by  the  strongest 
BMiives  of  interest,  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  his  notes  at  the  fixed 
period  of  their  maturity ;  in  other  words,  to  return  into  the  hands  of  its 
true  owners  the  property  (or  its  equivalent)  which  he  had  received,  en 
the  condition  of  its  being  a  loan  for  a  certain  limited  period.  In  the  mean- 
time, by  the  judicious  employment  and  use  o(  such  property,  he  has,  it 
nay  be  supposed,  increased  its  value,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  retain,  after 
repayment  of  the  original  amount  received,  a  surplus,  or  profit.  The  case 
of  a  bank  is  somewhat  different.  A  bank,  it  is  true,  issues  its  notes,  re- 
ceives the  property  of  others  into  its  hands,  and  is  supposed  to  employ  this 
property  judiciously,  with  a  view  to  its  increase.  It  even  promises  to  pay 
Us  notes  immediately  upon  demand,  which  is  more  than  the  manufiu:turer 
or  merchant  usually  does ;  in  other  words,  it  promises,  and  is  bound  to  re. 
turn  at  once  upon  demand — making  only  the  deduction  of  discount — the 
value  of  the  property  to  which  the  note  discounted  has  given  it  a  claim. 
But,  although  upon  demand,  the  bank  is  bound  to  make  prompt  payment 
of  its  notes,  there  is  always  room  left  it  to  hope,  that  the  demand  will  net 
be  made ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  will  be  indefinitely  deforred.  Now,  upon 
this  indefinite  postponement  of  the  period  of  being  called  upon  for  the 
payment  of  its  debts,  and  to  return  to  their  true  owners  the  amounts  of 

groperty  it  has  accumulated  in  its  hands,  rests  its  chief  hope  of  increasing 
1  profits.  We  see,  therefore,  the  strong  temptation  to  which  banks  must 
always  be  exposed,  of  increasing  the  number  and  amounts  of  their  notes. 
The  greater  the  number  and  amount  of  the  notes  which  a  bank  has  in 
circulation,  the  greater  is  the  anoount  of  the  property  of  others  which  it 
lias  in  its  possession  and  employment.    And,  the  less  reason  it  has  tofoar 
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boing  called  upon  to  paj  up  its  notes — the  less  definite  and  certain  the 
period  when  there  is  anj  probability  of  its  being  so  called  upon  to  redeem 
them,  the  less  caution  will  it  use  in  the  issue  of  them — and  the  less  care 
will  it  think  itself  obliged  to  take  in  the  administration  and  employment 
<^its  funds,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of  its  debts  and  ba- 
lances.   It  is  not  less  true  of  banks  than  of  individuals,  that  too  eitended 
a  credit  is  often  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  bj  tempting  them  to  contract  en* 
gagements,  which  in  the  end  thej  are  fbimd  unable  to  fulfil.    The  failure 
of  a  merchant  or  manufiicturer,  like  that  of  a  bank  of  issue,  is  attended 
with  loss  to  a  greater  or  less  portion  <^  the  community  to  which  he  be* 
longs.     Those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  have  taken  his  promissory 
notes  and  bills  will  find,  that  they  have  so  much  worthless  paper  in  their 
ksnds.     So,  in  the  case  of  a  bank  of  issue,  whose  notes,  upon  its  failure, 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  holders  and  public,  but  so  much  waste  paper.    But 
the  difierence  between  the  two  cases,  is  this,  that  while  in  that  of  the 
merchant  or  manufitcturer,  the  holders  of  notes  have  taken  them  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  with  the  option  of  taking  or  refiising  them,  as  they 
might  see  fit  or  expedient — ^in  that  of  the  bank,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  enjoyed  no  such  privilege  of  choice.     The  holders  of  notes,  in  the 
latter  case,  are  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  using  currency,  to  take  such 
notes  as  are  ofiered,  and  can  exercise  no  option  in  the  matter  without  in* 
curring  a  very  serious  inconvenience  and  loss.     The  notes  of  the  mer* 
chant  or  manufitcturer,  are  for  large  amounts.     The  slow  ciredation  of 
such  notes  is  no  inconvenience,  and  occasions  no  loss.     The  holder  haa 
an  opportunity,  therefore,  before  accepting,  of  considering  how  far,  with, 
out  incurring  risk,  he  can  rely  upon  the  credit  of  the  drawers  of  such 
notes.    If  he  accepts  them,  it  is  because  he  feels  satisfied  that  he  may  do- 
so  without  danger.     Each  holder  of  such  notes,  whether  he  has  received 
them  from  the  original  drawer,  or  from  an  indorser,  is  enabled  by  the  ex* 
ereise  of  his  own  judgment  and  discretion,  to  protect  himself  against  the 
chances  of  their  turning  out  to  be  worthless.     Bank  notes,  if  of  large 
amount,  require,  as  we  have  already  remariced,  scarcely  any  more  re* 
straint  or  regulation,  than  private  mercantile  notes.    It  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  public  convenience  that  such  notes  should  pass  rapidly, 
and  without  examination  or  scrutiny,  any  more  than  it  is  that  mercantile 
notes  should.    Large  notes,  whether  issued  by  a  bank,  or  a  merchant  or 
manu&cturer,  will  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand  without  examination ;  and 
banks  will  find  it  difficult  to  keep  out  such  notes  in  the  circulation,  where 
any  doubt,  even  the  slightest,  exists,  of  their  solidity.    For  this  reason,  if 
none  but  notes  for  large  sums  were  permitted  to  be  issued  by  banks,  the 
temptation   now  offered  these  institutions   to  issue  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  notes,  and  to  get  into  their  possession  a  larger  amount  of 
tte  property  of  others  than  they  can  be  certain  of  being  able  to  invest 
profitably,  and  return  faithfuUy  to  its  right  owners,  would  be  efiectually 
taken  away ;  and  very  little,  if  any,  further  regulation  would  be  found  ne* 
oessary.    llie  prohibition,  therefore,  of  the  issue  of  notes  of  the  lower 
denominations  would  have  a  tendency  to  confine  the  business  of  note* 
making  to  the  hands  of  the  more  respectable  and  trustworthy  classes  of 
men  of  business.    The  wild  speculations,  and  visionary  hopes  of  fortune, 
which  are  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the  ^ilities  now  ofiered  by  banks, 
tn  obtaining  unlimited  amounts  of  notes,  would  by  this  means  be  checked ; 
and  the  vioknt  oonvidsions  of  the  monetary  system,  resulting  from  the 
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dimppoiiitineiit  of  sucli  hopes  and  speculations^  would  be  happily  aroided* 
It  is  true,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  obserre,  that  where  a  depre* 
elation  o{  the  whole  amount  oi  mixed  currency  takes  place,  a  demand 
will  always  be  made  for  gold  and  silver,  and  the  true  standard  be  re- 
stored ;  but,  it  not  unfirequently  happens,  that  through  the  great  &cilities 
affi>rded  bj  banks  to  speculators  for  obtaining  unlimited  amounts  of  mo- 
ney, (or  what  passes  for  it,}  hopes  are  excited,  and  speculations  under- 
taken, which,  had  not  such  aid  been  ofiered,  would  never  have  been 
thought  of.  So  long  as  the  hopes  continue,  and  the  projects  and  specula- 
tions are  kept  on  foot,  the  enlargement  of  the  volume  of  the  currency  is 
mfelt — ^no  demand  is  made  for  gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for  bank  notes 
— no  exportation  of  these  metals  takes  place,  and  no  symptom  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  currency  appears  in  any  alteration  of  the  exchange  with 
foreign  countries ;  for,  so  long  as  the  hopes  excited,  continue,  and  the 
projects  and  speculations  engaged  in,  a{^ar  to  promise  well,  the  increase 
In  the  amount  of  the  currency,  is,  in  foct,  demanded — there  is,  therefore, 
In  reality,  no  inflation  of  the  currency,  and  consequently,  no  depreciation 
of  it.  It  is  only  after  the  bubble  has  burst — ^when  the  glittering  visions 
of  hope  have  passed  away — when  the  soberness  of  thought,  has  succeeded 
to  the  intoxication  of  fancy,  and  the  delusions  of  an  overwrought  and  ex- 
cited imagination,  have  ffiven  place  to  the  hard  reality  of  loss  and  disap- 
pointment— it  is  then  pmy,  that  the  discovery  is  made,  of  the  true  condi- 
tion of  the  currency  and  exchange.  It  is  then,  at  length,  discovered  that, 
8  great  change  having  taken  place  in  the  business  and  industry  of  the 
country,  and  many  important  and  extensive  speculations  having  failedt 
which  were  carried  on  by  means  of  the  focillties  afforded  by  banks-— 
there  is  not  the  same  demand  for  money,  or  its  representative,  that  there 
was  during  the  period  of  apparent  prosperity.  The  consequences  of  this 
state  of  things,  would  be  immediately  apparent,  in  the  depreciation  of  the 
entire  currency,  and  in  the  exportation  which  would  follow,  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  to  foreign  countries.  There  is  probably  no  better  illustra- 
tion to  be  found  of  the  condition  of  things  here  described,  than  that  aftSirded 
in  this  country,  by  the  speculations  in  cotton,  which  at  different  periods,  it 
Is  well  known,  have  exercised  so  important  an  influence  over  the  currency 
and  exchanges  of  the  country. 

While  the  price  of  cotton  wool  in  England— our  chief  customer — ^wac 
high,  and  hopes  were  confidently  entertained  that  it  would  continue  so,  or 
would  even  rise  still  higher;  large  purchases  were  made  of  land  and  ne- 
groes, with  a  view  to  the  production  of  that  article.  Capital  and  labor 
iHiich  had  been  employed  in  the  growth  of  Indian  com,  rice  and  tobacco^ 
were  now  suddenly  withdrawn  from  those  employments,  and  applied  to  th« 
cultivation  of  cotton.  If  this  had  been  all,  and  no  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  amount  and  volume  of  the  currency,  the  only  eflects  resulting 
would  have  been,  a  relative  dif^rence  in  the  quantities  of  cotton,  com, 
rice,  and  tobacco,  which  would  have  been  produced  for  the  maiket — a 
change  greater  or  less  in  the  relative  market  price  of  these  conunoditiee, 
and  a  general  depression  of  the  prices  of  all  commodities,  caused  by  the 
increase  which  will  generally  take  place  in  the  industry  and  activity  of  a 
community,  whenever  any  new  and  profitable  mode  of  employing  labor 
and  capital  has  been  thrown  open ;  and  by  the  increased  demand  (ot 
money,  which  would,  in  consequence,  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ug  on  that  increased  and  increasing  business.  I^  under  such  a  cMiditksi 
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of  things,  the  banks  had  issued  onlj  the  amount  of  notes  necesaarj  to 
meet  the  increased  and  increasing  demand,  the  prices  of  commodities^ 
generally,  would  have  undergone  no  change;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  no  depreciation  of  the  currency  would  have  taken  place,  and  no  ex- 
portation consequently  have  been  made  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  this 
prosperous  state  of  things  would  have  lasted  so  long  as  the  price  of  cotton 
continued  high,  and  a  good  market  was  found  for  the  increased  quantity 
of  it  now  produced.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  that  article 
should  fall,  and  the  market  for  it  become  depressed ;  if,  in  consequence 
of  this,  many  speculations  should  fail — many  hopes  be  abandoned,  and 
much  labor  and  capital  become  unproductive — ^the  effect  of  this  altered 
condition  of  things  would  be,  (in  accordance  with  the  principles  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  explain,)  a  depreciation  of  the  entire  amount  of  mixed 
currency ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  an  exportation  of  some  portion 
of  the  metallic  part  of  it  to  foreign  countries.     Under  the  most  favorable 
supposition,  therefore,  that  we  can  make,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
banks,  we  still  perceive,  that  a  loss  of  profits,  a  depression  of  business 
and  industry,  a  relaxation  in  the  demand  for  bank-notes,  or  the  means  of 
domestic  circulation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  demand 
for  gold  and  silver,  or  the  means  of  making  foreign  purchases,  will  in- 
evitably attend  any  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  ;  in  the  produc- 
tH>n,  preparation,  and  transportation  of  which,  so  large  an  amount  of  labor 
and  capital  is  employed.     It  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  that 
in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  to  which  we  have  called  attention, 
the  embarrassments  which  followed  upon  a  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton, 
should  have  been  of  a  character  the  most  disastrous.     The  banks  did  not, 
in  fiu^t,  in  this  case,  exercise  that  moderation  in  their  issues,  which,  in  the 
former  one,  we  supposed  them  to  do.     On  the  contrary,  their  conduct 
throughout,  with  few  exceptions,  was  characterised,  as,  under  so  vicious 
a  system  of  banking  as  ours,  it  might  well  have  been  expected  to  be,  by 
the  greatest  imprudence — in  many  cases,  by  a  most  culpable,  and  even, 
criminal  recklessness ;  and,  in  not  a  few,  by  an  almost  total  abandonment 
of  the  principles  and  even  appearances  of  common  honesty  and  &ir  deal- 
ing towards  their  crexlitors  and  the  public.    The  banks,  like  private  specu- 
lators, were  seduced  by  the  hope  of  gain  ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  banks, 
this  gain  was  to  be  made,  by  issuing  and   keeping  in   circulation  as 
many  of  their  notes  as  possible.     The  banks,  at  the  same  time,  unlike 
private  speculators,  were  not  restrained  in  the  amount  of  their  issues  by 
the  necessity  of  regular  and  periodical  payments ;  and  were,  therefore, 
more  easily  led  into  the  commission  of  the  greatest  imprudences.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  issuing  only  that  amount  of  notes  which  would  have  been 
sofiicient,  merely  for  supplying  the  increase  in  the  demand  for  money  oc- 
casioned by  the  stimulus  to  industry,  and  business  proceeding  from  excited 
hopes  of  gain,  they  were  led,  by  the  desire  of  sharing  in  the  general  pros- 
perity, to  exceed  that  moderate  limit ;  and  by  this  means,  caused  a  gene- 
ral rise  of  prices,  and  a  depreciation  of  currency,  even  before  it  was  dis- 
covered by  speculators  and  purchasers,  that  the  price  of  cotton  was  not 
likely  to  realize  the  sanguine  hopes  of  profit,  on  which  they  had  relied. 
When,  at  length,  this  discovery  was  made,  the  dismay  attending  it  may 
be  easily  imagined.     The  speculators,  who  had  borrowed  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  banks,  disappointed  in  their  schemes  of  brilliant  fortune,  were 
unable  to  repay,  when  called  upon,  the  sums  which  had  been  loaned 
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them.  The  banks,  their  creditors,  whose  capital,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  prooeeds  of  whose  discounted  mercantile  notes  had  been  dissipated  in 
profitless  and  ill-advised  loans,  were  thus  deprived  of  the  means  of  meet- 
ing the  demands  which  were  now  made  upon  them  by  the  note  holders ; 
while  the  latter,  unable  to  obtain  gold  and  silver  at  the  banks,  were  com- 
pelled (where  they  paid  their  debts  at  all)  to  pay  them  in  bank-notes  at  a 
depreciated  valuation  ;  and  were  subjected  consequently  to  a  loss — greater 
or  less,  according  as  the  degree  of  depreciation  was  greater  or  less,  which 
the  notes  had  undergone.  Thus,  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  banks,  se- 
duced by  an  inordinate  love  of  gain ;  and  unrestrained  by  the  necessity  of 
regular  and  periodical  payments ;  hoping  and  endeavoring,  constantly,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  their  issues ;  and,  by  profuse  and  indiscriminate 
loans  (particularly  during  a  period  of  apparent  prosperity)  encouraging 
and  fostering  the  wild  and  visionary  schemes,  and  commercial  gambling  of 
thrifdess  speculators-— drawing  off  at  the  same  time,  the  capital  and  labor 
of  the  country  from  the  regular  employments  of  industry,  and  leading  them 
into  channels  new  and  untried,  and,  but  too  often,  hazardous  and  uncer- 
tain— it  is  in  this  way  (I  repeat)  that  banks,  instead  of  affording,  (as  un- 
der good  regulation  they  ought,  and  are  fitted  to  do,)  the  most  important 
aid  and  facilities  to  commerce  and  the  transaction  of  business,  become  the 
prolific  source  of  the  greatest  disorders ;  and  contribute,  (I  may  venture 
to  say,)  as  much  to  unsettle  the  rights  of  property — to  relax  and  weaken 
the  sense  of  morality,  and  to  discourage  and  disturb  the  regular  pursuits 
of  industry,  as  is  often  di>ne,  by  the  violence  of  war,  or  of  political  or 
civil  convulsions. 

From  the  foregoing  example,  it  appears  that,  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  history  of  a  nation,  conjunctures  may  sometimes  arise,  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  strong  direction  having  been  given  to  tho  minds  of 
men  towards  some  important  branch  or  branches  of  domestic  industry, 
the  banks  have  been  enabled  to  make  a  larger  issue  of  their  notes  than, 
under  other  circumstances,  the  circulation  would  have  absorbed ;  and  that 
i^  in  this  condition  of  things,  a  sudden  check  be  given  to  such  branch  or 
branches  of  domestic  in  (ustry,  and  the  demand  for  bank-note  currency  be 
consequently  lessened,  the  unavoidable  effect  must  be  a  sudden  and  violent 
depreciation  of  the  entire  mixed  currency — a  rejection  upon  the  banks 
of  the  superfluous  portion  of  their  issue — followed,  where  the  banks  are 
enabled  to  meet  their  engagements,  by  a  distressing  and  stringent  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  and  a  ikll  of  prices ;  and,  where  they  are  not, 
by  consequences  still  more  deplorable — the  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  often, 
not  only  of  the  banks,  themselves,  but  of  a  large  portion  of  the  trading 
and  commercial  community.  Banks,  therefore,  it  would  appear,  may, 
under  particular  circumstances,  and  from  miscalculation  and  overweening 
confidence  on  their  part,  and  that  of  their  custonoers,  make  a  larger  issue 
of  their  notes  than  is  called  for  by  the  actual  condition  and  business  of 
the  country,  tnthovt  its  being  percewed^for  some  tinier  from  any  sensibie 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchange. 

The  general  rule,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchange  is  an 
index  of  the  currency,  and  shows  it  either  redundant  or  deficient,  admits, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  of  exceptions.  That  rule  is  founded  upon 
the  supposition — not  often  an  incorrect  one — ^that  capital  and  labor,  in 
civilized  and  industrious  communities,  are,  in  the  main,  wisely  and  judi- 
ciously  employed*    That  they  are  not  always  so,  is  more  frequently  the 
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conseqaence  of  a  loose  and  vicious  system  of  banking,  than  of  any  other 
cause.  If  speculators  and  commercial  adventurers  encountered  greater 
difficulties  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  in  obtaining  loans  without  giving 
any  sufficient  security,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  fund  which  goes  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  labor,  would  be  kept  in  more  judicious  and  pru- 
dent (not  to  say  more  honest)  hands  ;  and  would  be  less  likely  than  they 
are,  under  the  present  system,  to  be  squandered  away  upon  visionary 
schemes ;  whose  fiiilure,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  inevitably  arrive,  is 
always  attended  with  greater  or  less  evil  to  the  interests  of  industry,  aind 
frequently,  as  we  have  but  too  good  reason  to  know  from  experience,  with 
consequences  the  most  deplorable. 

After  what  we  have  now  said,  we  think  it  must  appear  that  we  were 
fiiUy  justified  in  assuming,  as  we  did  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  that 
the  only  portion  of  the  circulation,  or  medium  of  exchange,  which  required 
legislative  interference  and  regulation,  was  that  which  consisted  of  the 
bills  and  notes  of  banks  of  issue.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
essential  point  of  difference  between  the  notes  of  a  bank  and  those  of  a 
merchant  or  trader,  consists  in  this  :  that  the  notes  of  a  bank  are  payable 
at  an  indefinite  period ;  while  those  of  a  merchant  or  trader,  (which  con- 
stitute mercantile  paper,)  are  payable  at  a  period  fixed  and  certain.  We 
have  endeavored,  too,  to  show  that  this  difference  between  mercantile  and 
bank  paper  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  leads  to  important  differences 
in  the  effects  produced  by  these  two  descriptions  of  paper,  when  lefl  un- 
restrained by  legislative  regulation ; — that  while  private,  or  mercantile 
paper,  is,  by  the  necessity  which  exists  for  its  payment  at  a  given  and 
fixed  period,  kept  within  moderate  and  reasonable  limits,  bank  paper,  on 
the  contrary,  is  tempted  constantly  to  exceed  those  limits ;  because,  not 
being  payable  at  any  definite  and  fixed  period,  no  such  restraint  exists — 
and  the  banks  issuing  such  paper,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  gain,  natu- 
raUy  seek  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  issue,  and  to  keep  it  firom 
returning  upon  them  for  redemption  for  the  longest  period  possible. 

It  may  be  objected  that  mercantile  notes,  although,  for  the  reason  stated, 
not  liable,  like  bank-notes,  to  be  issued  in  excess,  may  yet  be  issued  for 
inconveniently  small  amounts,  or  inconveniently  long  dates ;  and  may, 
therefore,  require,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this,  the  interposition  of 
the  legislative  power.  I  reply  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  any  such  abuse  can  ever  exist.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  of  this,  to  reflect  that  private  and  mercantile  paper  must  gene- 
rally* pass  by  endorsement — that  it  can,  in  no  other  way,  obtain  any  con- 
siderable  circulation ;  and  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  very  small 
private  notes,  not  payable  on  demand,  but  only  at  a  fixed,  and  perhaps 
remote  period,  and  which  are  encumbered  with  the  necessity  of  endorse- 
ment, should  ever,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  come  to  form 
any  considerable  part  of  the  circulating  medium.  Such  a  description  of 
currency,  it  is  obvious,  must  necessarily  fall  by  its  own  weight.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  think  that  there  is  any  solidity  in  the  objection,  and  shall  assume 
it  as  established  that  bank-notes — that  is,  notes  payable  on  demand,  with- 
out endorsement,  but  at  an  indefinite  and  uncertain  period — are  alone  the 
proper  objects  of  legislative  regulation  and  restraint. 

*  There  tre  some  exceptions,  as  in  the  esse  of  checks. 
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Akt.il— MAIN  LINE  OF  STATE  WORKS  OF  FENNSYLVANLA 

The  main  line  of  state  works  of  Pennsylvania  extends  from  the  citj  of 
Philadelphia^  on  the  river  Delaware,  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Ohio. 
The  whole  line  is  395.69  miles  in  length,  of  which,  118.19  miles  are 
railway,  and  277i  miles  are  canal.  It  consists  of  a  railway  81.6  miles 
long,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna  river ;  a  canal  up  the  east 
baiUL  of  the  Susquehanna,  43  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Juniata,  and 
then  crossing  the  Susquehanna  up  the  valley  of  the  Juniata,  130  miles,  to 
the  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountain ;  a  railway,  36.59  miles  over  the 
Alleghany  mountain ;  and  a  canal  1041  miles  long,  from  the  west  base  of 
the  Alleghany,  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation 
on  the  Ohio.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  canak  were  finished  and  in 
operation  in  1830,  but  the  railways  were  not  completed,  and  freight  and 
passengers  carried  over  the  whole  line  until  1835. 

First  cost  of  the  whole  line, • •14,861,320  32 

Expenses  over  revenue  prior  to  1835,.  •• •  222,496  06 

Cost  of  the  line  prior  to  1835, •  •     •14,583,816  38 

Annual  interest  on  cost,  at  5  per  cent,  •729,191. 
Mmr  LnrSy  snrcB  1834. 

Ymn,                        Receipt!.  Expendituret.         Nett  raveniM.  Low. 

1835^ •597,670  40  •353,294  90        •244,376  20            

1836, 752,891  28  501,533  31           251,357  97            

1837 850,479  37  733,969  03           116.510  34 

1838.... _ 846,538  69  543,500  28           303,038  41            

1839, 929.489  57  504,044  97           425,444  60            

1840, 1,007,885  07        1,085,683  44             •77,798  87 

1841 504,387  28  605,561  15           298.826  13            

1842 753,677  45  602,604  38           151,073  07            

1843 841,092  24  559,577  38           281,514  86            

1844, 948,995  69  446,141  06           502,854  63            


Total, •8,433,107  04     ^5,935,909  20     ^2,574,996  21        •77,798  37 

77,798  37 


Nett  revenue, •2,497,197  84 

The  main  line  of  state  worics,  in  its  course  through  the  state  fit)m  east 
to  west,  passes  through  the  centre  of  population  of  the  commonwealth, 
traversing  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
necting at  different  points  with  other  canals  and  railways,  branching  to  the 
iron  and  coal  regions.  It  passes  through  the  fertile  and  densely  populated 
counties  of  Delaware,  Chester  and  Lancaster,  to  the  river  Susquehanna, 
connecting  with  the  Westchester  railway  in  Chester  county,  and  the  York 
and  Wrightsville  railway,  and  Susquehanna  and  tide  water  canal,  at  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  river  Susquehanna.  At  this  point,  nearly  all  the  heavy 
tonnage  from  Baltimore,  as  well  as  Philadelphia,  for  the  western  states,  it 
received  upon  the  main  line,  from  the  Susquehanna  and  tide  water  canal, 
and  the  York  and  Wrightsville  railway,  and  is  carried  through  Pennsyl- 
Yania,  311  miles,  to  Pittsburgh.  From  Columbia,  the  line  passes  up  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  through  the  county  of  Dauphin,  connecting 
with  the  Union  canal  at  Middletown  and  the  Cumberland  valley  railway, 
and  the  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  railway  at  Harrisburg.    At  Middle- 
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town,  it  receiires  tbe  coal  of  the  Swatara  mining  district,  one  of  the  rich* 
est  in  the  8tat<>,  from  the  Union  canal ;  and  at  Uarrisburg,  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  the  great  Cumberland  valley  are  shipped  to  market.  Passing  up 
the  Susquehanna,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  river,  12  miles  above  Har* 
risburg,  and  43  northwest  from  Columbia,  it  connects  with  the  Susque- 
hanna canal  from  the  north.  By  this  tributary,  in  addition  to  the  agricul- 
tural  productions  of  Northern  Pennsylvania,  it  receives  the  tonnage  of 
the  great  Wyoming,  Shumakin,  and  Sykens  valley  anthracite,  and  west 
branch  bituminous  coal  fields ;  the  trade  of  the  great  anthracite  iron  dis- 
trict in  the  vicinity  of  Danville  and  Bloomsburg ;  the  masses  of  white 
pine  lumber  from  the  sources  of  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna ;  and  the  superior  maleable  charcoal  iron  from  the  valley  of 
l^e  Bald  Eagle.  Here  the  canal  leaves  the  Susquehanna  and  passes  up 
the  valley  of  the  Juniata,  through  the  counties  of  Perry,  Juniata,  Mifflin, 
and  Huntingdon,  to  the  town  of  Hollidaysburg,  at  the  eastern  base  of  thef* 
Alleghany  mountain.  These  counties  produce  large  quantities  of  wheat  for 
market,  and  are  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  Juniata  iron.* 
Huntingdon  county  alone,  has  about  twenty  furnaces,  and  thirty  bloome- 
ries  and  forges.  A  large  portion  of  this  iron  is  sent  west,  on  the  main 
line,  to  be  converted  into  bar  and  round  iron  in  the  Pittsburgh  rolling 
mills.  From  Hollidaysburg,  large  quantities  of  bituminous  coal  are 
shipped  eastward  on  the  canal  to  the  cities  on  the  seaboard,  and  to  the 
iron  works  in  the  *'astern  and  middle  counties.  From  thence  the  line  ex- 
tends west  through  the  county  of  Cambria,  and  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Indiana,  Armstrong,  Butler  and  Westmoreland,  and  through  the 
county  of  Alleghany  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers.  For  the  last  130  miles, 
it  traverses  one  continued  bituminous  coal  field,  with  iron  ore  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coal,  and  rich  in  agricultural  productions.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskeminetas,  brine  springs  are  abundant,  and  vast  - 
quantities  of  salt  are  annually  manufactured  and  sent  upon  the  canal  to 
market. 

Such  is  the  route  of  the  main  line  of  state  works  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
extends  through  a  country  of  immense  and  varied  resources,  both  mine- 
ral and  agricultural,  and  connects  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  by  the 
nearest  railway  or  canal  communication,  yet  opened,  with  the  cities 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  annual  receipts  over  all  expenditures  since  the 
whole  line  was  first  opened  in  1835,  have  averaged  about  2  per  cent  upon 
tbe  cost  of  the  work.  Last  year,  the  net  revenue  was  4  per  cent.  Here- 
after, it  will  doubtless  pay  the  full  interest  on  the  cost,  and  soon  create  a 
tioking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  principal.  The  coal  and  iron  trade 
of  Pennsylvania  are  in  their  infancy,  and  have  only  to  show  signs  of  that 
mighty  stream  of  wealth,  which,  in  time,  will  pour  through  every  avenue 
to  market.  The  western  states  are  yet  sparsely  populated,  although  in- 
creasing in  riches  and  population,  unparalleled  in  any  age  or  country. 
When  enterprise  and  wealth  shall  have  built  up  manufiictures,  and  de- 
veloped their  natural  resources ;  when  the  boundless  prairies  shall  have 
been  fenced  into  farms  and  ploughed  by  the  husbandman,  and  great  and 
populous  cities  and  towns  shall  have  been  built  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  tbe  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and  their 
hundred  tributaries,  then  will  an  inland  commerce  be  created  greater 
than  can  find  its  way,  through  every  avenue  of  trade.     Every  new  fur- 
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nace,  blooroerj,  forge,  and  rolling  mill  erected,  coal  mine  opened,  and 
buskel  of  wheat  raised  along  the  line,  every  inhabitant  added  to  the  popo** 
lation  of  the  great  MiMissippi  valley,  every  want  created  west  of  the 
mountains,  which  the  east  can  supply,  and  every  acre  of  land  brought  into 
cultivation  between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  will  con- 
tinue  to  add  to  the  tonnage  ami  revenues  of  the  main  line  of  state  works 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  order  to  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  main  line,  it  will  be  neces* 
sary  to  consider  the  several  divisions,  and,  first, 

THS   PHILADELPHIA   AIID   COLUMBIA   BAILWAT. 

This  work  extends  from  the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  streets,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  about  two  miles,  when  it  turns 
to  the  west,  and  crosses  the  Schuylkill  on  a  viaduct  984  feet  long,  and 
immediately  ascends  an  inclined  plane  of  2,805  feet  in  length,  with  an 
llevation  of  187  feet  in  height.  Two  atationary  steam  engines  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  plane,  of  60  horse  power  each,  acting  upon  an  endless 
tope,  nine  inches  in  circumference,  to  which  trains  of  cars  are  attached, 
both  in  ascending  and  descending,  lliere  are  21  viaducts,  six  of  which 
are  from  400  to  1,400  feet  in  length ;  the  principal  are  the  SchuylkiU,  the 
Valley  Creek,  the  Big  Brandy  wine,  the  Little  Brandy  wine,  the  Piquea,  the 
Mill  Creek,  the  Big  Conestoga  and  the  Little  Conestoga.  These  are  all  con- 
structed  with  stone  piers  and  wooden  superstructures.  The  Schuylkill  via- 
duct  is  38  feet  above  the  usual  water  level,  and  rests  upon  six  stone  piers. 
There  are  75  stone  culverts,  from  4  to  25  feet  span.  The  railway  is  con. 
structed  with  two  tracks,  on  which  the  edge  rail  is  laid,  with  chains  on  stone 
blocks,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  distance.  On  the  other  part,  various 
forms  of  rail  are  used,  and  in  some  places,  cross  sleepers  of  wood,  instead 
of  stone  blocks.  On  two  miles,  cross  sills  of  stone  are  used,  at  intervals 
of  15  feet,  supported  by  stone  blocks.    On  six  miles,  granite  rails  are  laid 

3K>n  the  track,  plated  with  iron  bars ;  and  on  16  miles,  wooden  rails 
ated  with  iron.  Fifly-seven  miles  of  the  track  are  straight,  and  the 
other  25  miles  have  various  degrees  of  curvature,  the  least  radius  being 
^1  feet.  The  width  of  each  track  is  four  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  road* 
way  in  the  excavations,  and  on  the  embankments,  25  feet.  This  railway, 
in  its  course  westward  from  the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  inclined  plane, 
passes  over  two  summits,  one  having  an  elevation  of  548  feet,  and  the 
other  of  583  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water.  The  highest  grade,  ex- 
cent  the  Schuylkill  inclined  plane,  is  45,  feet  per  mile,  and  this  extends 
OBjy  a  short  distance ;  there  being  no  other  grades  exceeding  85  feet  per 
mile.  It  passes  through  Paoli,  Gallagherville,  Ooattville,  Parkesburg, 
Downingtown,  the  city  of  Lancaster,  and  DiUervilld,  connecting  with  a 
branch  railway  between  Paoli  and  Downingtown,  in  Chester  county, 
which  extends  to  Westchester,  and  with  the  Hsrrisburg  and  Lancaster 
railway  at  Dillerville,  two  miles  west  of  Lancajter,  and  72  west  of  Phila* 
delphia,  and  terminates  in  Columbia,  upon  the  river  Susquehanna,  where 
it  connects  with  the  eastern  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 
FiBST  Cost,  94^04,969  96-ANROAft  IirrBsssT,  •210;248  Sa 
Yesn.  RecMDt*.  £xp«nditiirM.  Nettrarenoe.  Lom. 

1833, $6.003  58  None.  $5,002  58  

1834, 40^0  39  None.  40,240  32  

18S5, 183,609  80  9163,69181  19,918  49  

1836. 260,657  83  288,388  91  f27,731  08 

1837 353,566  18  403,996  74 50,430  56 

voIm  xm. — ^Ho.  XI.  9 
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1838, 

$390,6^33 
389373  97 
4453S3  33 
411,536  96 
345,081  63 
369,496  08 
443336  43 

$3,638,690  41 
i;ateiieU  revenue,... 

TABU—Cooliniied. 

EiMn4itiirei. 

$197,300  G9 
364387  33 
550338  33 
339,169  86 
340308  48 
388,503  84 
305,066  57 

$3^)40,750  89 

$193^5  63 
125,686  75 

Urn. 

1839....... 

1840, 

104,G36*(ri 

1841....... 

73367  10 

4,873  81 

80393  34 

338369  85 

$780,787  17 
183347  65 

$5973S9  53 

1843, 

1843, 

•■>.»••«*••• 

1844. 

....• 

. 

ToU,.. 

Aggrej 

$183347  6i 

Cott  per  mile, 

$51331  49 
7,337  69 

NettreTenue 

permile, 

Bj  the  foregoing  table,  it  will  be  seen,  that  there  hare  been  three  jea]%. 
in  the  twelve  that  the  railway  has  been  in  operation,  in  which  it  has  not 
paid  the  expenses ;  and  that  in  1840,  when  the  amount  of  tolls  was  largeiv 
than  before  or  since,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  $104,686  01.  This  was 
probably  owing  to  bad  management,  as  the  expenses  were  thft  year  con- 
siderably more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  more  by  $104,097  27, 
than  were  expended  during  the  past  year  in  managing  the  whole  main 
line.  A  better  system  of  management  has  now  been  introduced,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  railway  paid  the  ex- 
penses  of  repairs  and  management,  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, and  had  a  surplus,  over,  of  $27,031  31* 

The  management  of  this  railway  di£^rs  from  that  of  any  other,  except 
that  of  the  Alleghany  Portage,  in  this  country  or  Europe.  The  slate  is 
not  a  public  carrier  of  freight,  and  passengers,  nor  is  the  work  made  a 
public  highway.  The  ceounonwealth  owns  the  locomotive  engines,  and 
manages  them  by  her  agents,  alkwinf  indiTiduals  and  private  oompaniea 
to  own  passenger  and  Inirden  cars,  for  the  transportalion  of  freight  and 
passengers,  the  state  chaining  the  car  owners  for  motive  power,  and  «ln» 
a  railway  toll  at  a  fixed  rate,  upon  cars,  trunks,  passeni^ers  and  fi^ight*. 
There  are  41  locomotive  engines  on  the  railway,  the  original  cost  of 
which  was  $296,035.  The  number  of  burden  cars  exceeds  600,  all  of 
which  are  Qwned  by  individuals  and  private  companies*  The  expense  of 
maintaining  motive  power  in  1843  and  1844  may  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table :— • 

Natfi|^l>y  No.€fem  Wholeooftef  EzpeRMiof  Cott  on  esdi 

Yetri.                 locoouHivei.  drawn.  motive  power.  eoohtrip.       ear,  per  trio. 

1843,. 4,83&           56,349  $135393  $37  98  $3  40 

1844, 6,108           68331  144,514  83  66  3  09 


IKfieienoe,  1373  11,560  $9331 

The  average  number  of  can  each  trip,  11  38-100. 


$4  33  $0  31 


The  following  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  year  endSng 
December  1, 1844  :— 

Racuns. 

Railway  toUa,. „ $314335  93 

ITotive  power  tolla, ..^ „ 386,034  30 

Received  from  other  aourcee, 3,179  38 


^  levemw,. 


$443336  43 
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Amount  of  i«?einwbroii^tfiirwtrdr...« -..*••     #443,3W  43 

ExPKHDITUm. 

Bipeuaes  of  maSntaining  motive  pow<r^ ^ $144,514  71 

Kepain  of  railway, 51,303  09 

Pay  of  officers  and  state  agents, 94M8  77 

Anumntof  expenditiiies^. - 905,0M  ST 

Nett  retenne,. $336,269  85 

Hie  ATer«g«  number  of  paMeogen  thai  were  tnuisported  orer  the 
whele  railway  ia  1844<  was  50,940,  aod  the  whole  number  of  toni  of 
freight  is  reported  by  Mr.  Guy,  the  soperintendant,  te  be  about  100,000. 
The  fbllewtng  tables  will  show  the  cost  of  each : — 

PlSSSROIBS. 

CoMonSI,MO.       PwpatsMg«r,814iaUM.     Par  pan.  Mrmila. 

Motivepower,. •43^14  90  86  1.100  #0015-100 

Road  exp«BMB».^ 18,851  36  9-100  45-100 

Total  ioat, 962,165  (1  22  3-100  fO  01^ 

Total  lecdfrtB,....  92,104  


Nett  levsiMMy . ...  $29,936 

Frsight. 


Coat  M  190.000  toaa.     Fir  loo,  81j6aiilaf. 
$100,700  $1  00  7-10 

48;m  a  9-10 


Totalooet,. $142,900              $142  9-10  $0  Olf 

Total  reoeiptB,...; 351,231  

NettreYeave, $208,331  

Nett  raveatta  from  paaaeogeiV' - $29»986 

••    freight.^ ^ ^ „ 208331 


Total  nett  leremie,  in  1844, $238,267 

There  are  three  modes  of  carrying  freight  orer  the  main  line  of  state 
worlcs,  of  which  this  railway  is  part.  One  is,  the  usual  method  of  using 
burden  cars  on  the  railways,  and  freight  boats  on  the  eanals.  This  re« 
quires  three  transhipments  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  The 
other  method,  is,  the  use  of  boats  built  in  separate  sections,  which,  when 
ftstened  together,  form  a  boat  fi>r  the  navigation  of  the  canal.  These  sec- 
tions were  so  constructed,  that  each  forms  a  burden  car  body,  and  is  raised 
out  of  the  canal  by  machinery,  and  placed  upon  a  carriage  with  wheels 
on  the  railway.  Every  such  boat  forms  as  many  burden  cars  npoa  the 
railway,  as  it  has  sections,  which  are  generaUy  four,  and  the  carriages 
which  carry  them  are  called  trucks.  A  section-boat,  laden  with  mer* 
chandtse  for  Pittsburgh,  leaves  Philadelphia  in  the  shape  of  /bur  burden- 
cars,  upon  four  trucks,  and  panes  over  the  railway  81.6  miles  to  the 
Susquenanna  river.  The  sections  are  then  united,  and  form  a  boati 
which  is  towed  up  the  canal  173  miles  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Alle* 
ghany  mountain.  The  boat  is  then  again  transformed  into  burden  cara, 
which,  by  the  power  of  ten  stationary  engines,  are  taken  over  the  Alle. 

Shanr  Portage  railway,  36|^  miles,  to  the  canal,  on  which  it  paaaea,  in 
le  shape  of  a  boat,  1041  miles,  to  the  city  of  Pituburgh. 
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ALLKGHANT  PORTAOS  RAILWAY* 

The  canal  naviffation,  173  miles  from  Columbia,  the  western  termina- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railway,  and  1041  from  Pittsburgh, 
is  iuterwpted  by  the  Alleghany  mountain,  which  forms  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  a  continuous  water  communication,  by  a  broad  and  lofly  ridge, 
whose  lowest  summit  is  1,400  feet  above  its  eastern  base*  Over  this 
mountain  is  constructed  the  Alleghany  Portage  railway.  It  is  96^/^ 
miles  in  length,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  orer  great  natural  obi 
Btacles,  which  art  and  science  have  ever  gained  in  this  country,  and  has 
yet  no  parallel  in  any  railway  in  Europe,  for  elevation  overcome,  or  bold 

Sid  sucoessiul  engineering*  It  commences  on  the  canal  in  the  town  of 
oUidaysburg,  on  the  river  Juniata,  whose  waters  flow  east  into  the  At- 
lantic  ocean,  and  ascends,  in  lOfV  miles,  1,396^^  feet,  to  the  summit  of 
the  Alleghany  mountain;  and  from  thence  descends  1,17 l^V  ^'^^  tn 
26-f^j  miles,  to  the  canal  at  Johnstown,  on  the  Connemaugh  river,  whose 
waters  flow  west  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  greatest  elevation  above 
tide  water,  is  2,491  feet,  and  the  toUl  rise  and  (all  is  2,570//^  feet,  of 
which  2,007  are  overcome  by  ten  inclined  planes,  five  on  each  side  of  the 
summit,  worked  by  20  stationanr  steam  engines,  of  about  35  horse  power 
each,  or  an  aggregate  power  of  700  horses*  Two  stationary  engines  are 
placed  at  the  bead  of  each  plane,  only  one  of  which  is  required  to  i>e  used 
at  a  time,  the  other  being  provided  to  guard  against  accident.  Trains  of 
ears,  in  ascending  and  descending,  are  attached  to  an  endless  rope,  one 
train  ascending  and  another  descending  at  the  same  time,  and  are  tBiam 
up  and  down  each  plane,  in  from  six  to  ten  minutes*  For  eecority,  ttk 
case  of  accident,  a  safety-car  ascends  and  descends  with  the  trains.  The 
inclination  of  the  planes  vary  from  H  to  lOi  feet  elevation,  to  100  feet 
base.  The  aggregate  bases  of  the  10  inclined  planes  are  4iW  miles, 
and  the  graded  portion  of  the  railway  over  which  locomotive  engines 
pass  it  32|W  miles*  There  are  four  large  viaducts.  Chie  is  buih  over 
the  Connemaugh,  at  Horse  Shoe  bend,  awl  cost  954,502,  and  consists  of 
a  single  arch  of  masoniy,  of  80  feet  span,  the  top  being  70  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water*  The  other  principal  viaoucts  are  over  the  Ebens* 
burg  branch,  the  Mountain  Branch,  and  the  Beaver  Dam  branch  of  the 
Juniata.  At  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  Johnstown,  is  a  tunnel  901 
feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  19  high ;  the  cost  of  which  was  •37,498. 
The  width  of  the  roadway  on  the  embankments,  and  within  the  side 
drains,  is  25  feet,  on  which  is  laid  a  double  track  of  edge  rails,  weighing 
40  pounds  per  yard,  supported  by  cast  iron  chairs,  placed  partly  on  stone 
blocks,  and  partly  on  wooden  cross  sleepers.  The  endless  ropes  upon 
the  inclined  planes  are  made  of  hemp,  and  cost  each  $2,455,  or  924,550 
for  the  10  planes*  These  ropes  must  be  renewed  annually.  In  1644, 
wire  ropes  were  substituted  upon  two  planes,  and  the  saving  by  wire,  in- 
stead of  hemp,  is  estimated  by  the  superintendant  to  be  $1,465  per  annum, 
for  each  plane,  or  $14,650  annually  for  the  10  planes. 

A  sight  of  this  railway,  with  its  10  inclined  planes  and  20  stationary 
•team  engines,  with  its  ascending  and  descending  trains  of  loaded  cars 
and  section  boats,  rapidly  driven  by  the  power  of  steam  up  the  lofly  Alle- 
gany, where  the  passenger,  in  ascending,  often  sees  clouds  seeming  to  rest 
upon  the  summit,  until  midway  up  the  mountain  he  passes  through  the 
iempettt  and  standing  upon  the  pinnacle,  beholds  the  bright  sun  over  his 
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bead,  and  the  gtorni  raging  below  him — is  well  worth  a  journey  across 
the  Atlantic  to  behold.  And  jet  there  are  intelligent  men  who  have  lived 
during  their  lives  in  the  state,  and  who  have  not  only  never  beheld  it,  but 
have  no  conception  of  its  magnificence  and  grandeur,  or  the  enchantment 
of  the  scene* 

.     •1,828,461  85 
5,481  56 

•1,833,942  01 


First  cost  of  railway, 

Expenditures  before  used, , 


Total  cost  before  income, 

Annual  5  per  cent  interest  on  cost,  •91,697  11. 


Inooiuaiid  EzriMSBt. 


1835,.. 
1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,.. 
1840,.. 
1841,.. 
1843,.. 
1843,.. 
1841,.. 


•97,739  54 
153,171  34 
148,533  90 
153,069  00 
151,330  00 
167,265  79 
145,434  75 
116,849  30 
175,475  90 
179,780  62 


Expmi4ttiiiet. 
•98,744  17 
139,538  07 
158,038  42 
148,648  41 
141,857  24 
267.333  06 
133,799  27 
120,174  93 
1594^19  69 
138,916  35 


NettneveMW. 
•26',633'27 


4,490  59 
9,472  76 

li',638'48 

I5,5ii6'21 
40,865  27 


Total, •1,488,139  44      ^1,499,968  51         •102,583  68 


•1,004  63 
'9,5i5'i» 

ldo,()67"27 
"3,ai5*6$ 

•.•••••••«.« 

•  114.412  75 
102,583  68 

1844. 


Ezcea  of  ezpenditaref,. 

RSCEDTS. 


Road  toll,.. 

Motive  power  toll,^.. 


•65,900  42 
114,580  20 


Total  lecelpta,. ^179,780  62 

138,915  35 


EXTBRBSa 

Maintaioiof  motWe  power, 

RepaiiB  of  railwajr, 

Salaries  and  contiiigenciea,. 


•11,829  09 

•106,821  40 

29,724  00 

2,869  95 


Total  expenses,. •138,915  8ft 


Nett  rev.  in  1844,..        •40365  27 

Although  during  the  ten  years  this  railway  has  been  in  operation,  it  has 
not  produced  any  net  revenue,  as  an  uolated  work,  yet  as  a  connecting 
link  of  the  main  line,  it  has  not  been  altogether  pro^less.  The  last  year, 
it  paid  an  interest  of  more  than  Si  per  cent  on  its  original  cost,  af\er  de- 
fraying all  eipenses ;  and  as  improyements  are  made  in  its  managemeni 
to  lessen  expenses,  and  business  increases,  as  it  will,  for  all  time  to  comoi 
an  ample  revenue  may  be  expected,  to  pay  for  repairs  and  managementi 
and  also  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  work.  On  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  ten  miles  west  of  its  eastern  termination,  is  a  vast  and 
inexhaustible  deposite  of  bituminous  coal.  During  the  year  ending  the 
first  of  December  last,  532,000  bushels  were  minM  on  the  line  of  the 
railway,  brought  down  to  HoUidaysburg  in  cars,  and  shipped  in  canal 
boats  for  the  east.  This  tonnage  is  increasing  25  per  cent  annually,  and 
is  destined  to  form  a  great  and  profitable  trade.  It  pays  only  a  small  toll« 
on  the  10  miles  of  raUway  over  which  it  passes,  but  on  the  173  miles  of 
canal,  on  which  it  must  be  carried,  if  it  reaches  the  seaboard,  the  reve- 
nue  is  large.  The  increase  of  this  coal  trade,  and  the  increase  of  every 
other  tonnage,  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  wealth  and  populatbn  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  great  west,  will  give  a  constant  increasing  profit 
to  the  Alleghany  Portage  railway. 
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The  CMudi  of  the  nmin  line,  are  divided  into  three  diritioiit ;  the  east* 
em  division  on  the  east  branch  of  the  rlrer  Susquehanna ;  the  Juniata 
division^  in  the  valle/  of  the  Juniata ;  and  the  western  dirision,  west  of 
the  Alleghany  mountain,  extending  along  the  banks  o£  the  Connemaugh, 
the  Kiskeminetus  and  the  Alleghany  rivers.  The  eastern  and  Juniata 
divisions,  form  one  continuous  canal,  173  miles  in  length,  between  the 
two  railways  of  the  main  line,  but  is  separated  from  the  western  division 
by  the  Alleghany  mountain. 

The  Eastern  Division  commences  at  Columbia,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
38  miles  below  Harrisburg,  where  it  connects  with  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  railway,  extending  east  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  the  York 
and  Wrightsville  railway,  extending  west  and  south  to  York  and  BuUe- 
mole  ;  and  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  canal,  leading  to  Havre-de- 
Grace,  on  the  Chesapeake  bay.  It  is  43^  miles  in  length,  and  extends 
from  Columbia,  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  Susquehanna,  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  through  Marietta,  Bainbridge,  Middletown,  Har* 
risburgh,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  Dauphin,  to  Duncan's  Island,  where 
it  crosses  the  river  by  a  magnificent  tow-path  bridge,  nearly  a  mile  long, 
and  unites  with  the  Juniata  division.  At  this  place,  the  Susquehanna 
division  comes  into  the  main  line  from  the  north,  and  at  Middletown,  ten 
miles  below  Harrisburg,  the  Union  canal  comes  in  from  the  east. 

The  Juniata  Division  takes  a  westerly  course,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata  river,  and  extends  130  miles,  to  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  moun* 
tain,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Newport,  Mifflin,  Lewistown,  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  Alexamlria,  and  terminates  at  HoUidaysbnrg,  where  it  meets 
the  Alleghany  Portage  railway. 

The  eastern  and  Juniata  Divisions  have  an  upward  lockage  of  070/^ 
teetj  in  108  locks,  between  Columbia  and  Hollidaysburg,  exclusive  of  two 
guard  locks,  and  an  outlet  lock  into  the  Susquehanna,  at  Columbia.  Tlie 
n>cks  on  the  Susquehanna  are  90  feet  long  and  17  feet  wide  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  on  the  Juniata,  90  feet  long,  by  15  feet  wide.  The  width  of  the 
•anal  is  40  feet  at  the  top,  and  38  at  the  bottom.  The  depth  is  fburfeet. 
The  two  divisions  have  18  dams,  and  33  aqueducts ;  and  15-^  miles  of 
slack  water  navi^ion. 

The  Western  Division,  begins  at  the  western  termination  of  the  ABe- 
l^ny  Portage  Railway,  at  Johnstown,  and  following  the  course  Gf  the 
Connemaugh,  Kiskeminetus,  and  Alleghany  rivers,  passing  BlairsviUe, 
I^eedibttrg,  Saltsburg,  and  other  towns,  terminates  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. It  is  104i  miles  long,  and  corresponds  with  the  Juniata  division 
in  the  size  of  its  canal  and  Ic^s.  It  has  66  locks,  and  470  feet  of  down- 
ward  lockage,  between  Johnstown  and  Pittoburgh.  There  are  two  tun- 
nels, 16  aqueducts,  64  culverts,  39  waste  wiers,  10  dams,  and  21  i  miles 
#f  slack  water  navigation. 

The  following  eihibits  the  cost  of  the  canals  of  the  main  line,  the  re- 
^ipts  and  expenditures,  and  net  revenue  of  the  three  divisions,  and  also 
the  first  cost,  receipts,  annual  expenses  and  net  revenue  per  mile. 

First  Cost. 

Bastcm  difialon,- „ 43  miles.  $1,736,599  42 

JunUta       •*       130    **  3,521,412  21 

ffmitn     " ^ 104i  ••  3,069,877  98 
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AnowK  favoQffst  forwirdy •...••.... 

Exc.  of  expend,  prior  to  1835,  JaoiaU  difkioiv... 
u  u  u        Weetem      "     .„. 


Nett  leveiroe  prior  to  18B5»  Eestem  dhrlirioD,.... 


•88,593  00 
386,117  S8 

#374.710  98 
113,001  69 


BaltDce  of  excess  of  expenditores, 9263,708  59 


1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838. 

1839, 

1840,. 

1841, 

1842,^ 

1843 

1844, 


10  Tears,. 

Average  pr.  jrr., 

Tasft. 

rt35 

1836, 

1837„ 

1838,. 

1839,. 

1840,. 

1841„ 

1843 

1843,. 

A(MVf.«*%%..««.M.... 


•8J37JM(a 


363,708  5» 


prior  to  1835, 

#8,590,597  60 

er  cent  interest  on  \ 

whole  cost, ,. 

439,539  88 

Imoomsavd 

BznNss& 

i316,3:j3  06 

#]^60  5l 

#195,579  55 

339,063  11 

mfi^TO. 

358,455  78 

348,389  99 

171,933  87 

176,456  13 

308,833  37 

197,651  18 

105,183  19 

388,185  60 

97,900  51 

390,385  09 

395^)66  96 

368,113  05 

136.954  91 

345,415  57 

133,593  03 

213,833  55 

393^46  53 

'       142,331  03 

150,025  49 

3  6,130  36 

111,154  80 

184,965  46 

351,101  93 

108,159  14 

348,943  78 

$3,374,745  36 

#1,435.081  44 

#1,949,663  93 

337,474  53 

143,508  18 

194,966  39 

Fust  Cost  RE  MiLi,  #30,010  4L 

Becalpli  Mr  rlla 
#1,139  90 

BKpaaiesMVMUa. 
#43*13 

Halt  !•▼.  para. 
#704  77 

1,331  83 

390  47 

931  86 

U55  45 

619  58 

635  87 

1,091  39 

713  85 

379  04 

1,398  86 

353  80 

1,046  01 
457  49 

1,433  66 

966  17 

1,344  74 

477  80 

766  94 

1,058  14 

513  50 

540  64 

1,067  09 

400  56 

666  58 

i;^36 

368  14 

897  18 

413,161  39 

#5,135  40 

#7,035  83 

1,316  13 

513  54 

7Q3  58 

lOyean,.. 

Average  p.imle. 

With  regard  to  the  liade  upon  the  jnain  lino  of  state  worics,  it  will  be 
teen,  that  the  sources  of  revenue  are  abundant,  varied,  and  never  failing* 
It  penetrates  mountains  of  naineral  wealth,  and  runs  through  agricultuial 
Tallies  of  creat  fertility.  It  is  the  avenue  to  market,  fi>r  the  produce  of 
fiirnaces,  torges,  bloomeries,  rolling  4nills,  and  lead  mines — a  tonnage  that 
has  made  the  canals  of  England  tfee  most  profitable  in  ihe  world.  In  ad. 
dition,  it  is  the  best  outlet  to  the  seahoarid  for  the  heavj  staples  of  the 
great  west  This  will  ^  seen,  by  the  following  summary  of  some  of  the 
principal  aiticles  of  freight  carried  on  the  main  line  in  1844.  This  in* 
eludes  onW  4he  original  shipments  at  Pittsburgh,  Columbia  and  PhiladeU 
phia,  but  Qoes  not  thorn  the  tonnage  to,  and  from  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,  with  the  exception  of  coal,  iron,  salt,  and  grain,  and  lumber  in  part. 
In  this  list  of  articles,  the  merchandise  and  groceries,  the  drugs  and  dye- 
stuffiy  and  eofibe,  are  shipped  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  the  val- 
key  of  the  Ohio;  ani  the  bacon,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  lard  and  tallow, 
are  the  productions  of  Ohio,  Kentucky»  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Tea. 
nesaee  aad  Arfcafisas,  which  pass  to  Oks  seaboard  ove^  our  vhele  line. 
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The  ooaX,  iron,  two-tliirds  of  the  salt,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  Imaber,  and 
most  of  the  tundrieB  bj  weight,  are  the  prodactions  of  Pennsytvania. 


Merdiandise  and  grocerfefl,. 

Western  baoon, 

Tobaoeo  from  the  West,... 

Wool 

Cotton  " 

liard  and  tallow  *< 

Hemp  " 

Batter  and  cheese^ 

0rug8  and  dye-ctnfis, » 


Articles  bt  Wooht. 
Fonndi. 


89,713,993 
19,a34»109 
17,303,415 
3,193,381 
1,416,613 
3,665,039 
1,306,045 
1,645,473 
1,803,433 


PfltlBds. 

CoflRw  for  tfie  West, 9,093^07 

Sundries,  by  weight, 30,313,371 

Iron  made  in  Pennsylvania,...  134,006,993 

Anthracite  coal, 389,486,000 

Bitimmioas  coal, 63,114,000 


Total  poQoda,. 664,391,658 

Or  333,145  tons,  of  3,000  pounds  each. 


Articles  by  quantity* — ^Reducing  the  flour  to  boshels,  there  were 
received  at  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  from  the  west,  1,776,664  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  517,378  bnsbels  of  other  grain;  100,454  barrels  of  floor 
were  shipped  at  Pittsburgh,  for  the  east,  and  passed  over  the  whole  line. 

There  were  292,154  bushels  of  salt,  carried  on  the  line,  of  which 
107,099  bushels  were  sent  to  the  middle  and  northern  counties  of  Penn« 
fljlvania;  and  185,055  bushels  were  transported  to  Pittsburgh  from  the 
salt  worics  on  the  Riskeminetus. 

Besides  a  large  amount  of  lumber,  which  was  sold  on  the  line  of  the 
canal,  there  were  received  at  Philadelphia,  Columbia,  and  Pittsburgh,  of 
sawed  lumber  alone,  16,583,922  feet,  and  5,188,200  shingles. 

The  number  of  boats,  which  cleared  during  the  year,  east  from  I^tts. 
bnrgh  and  west  from  Columbia,  was  8,263,  bemg  an  increase  over  1843( 
of  1,394. 

Most  of  the  anthracite,  and  one4hird  of  the  bituminous  eoal,  pajs  toll 
jrt  the  collectors'  offices  upon  the  Susquehanna,  and  north  and  west 
branch  divisions  of  the  canal,  but  in  its  way  to  market,  it  passes  over  a 
portion  of  the  main  line.  The  following  table  will  show  the  quantity 
shipped  in  1843  and  1844,  and  the  annual  increase. 


AjlTffiL&eiTB. 


Oblleclor'ioaoei. 

Portsmouth^ 

Berwick, , 

Northomberland,... . 

Liverpool, 

Jnoction, ^ 


Tool  til  1843. 

Ttail»1844. 

7,050 

11,690 

59,999 

116,018 

5,8H9 

6.818 

4,613 

9,755 

534 

468 

Total  tons,... 


78,075 


Tom,  increase  in  1844,.. 


OollectaeioAeas. 

HoUldayeburg, „ , 

Dunnsburg,.. 

WiHiamepoiV- 

Offices  on  western  difiaioa,... 


BlTUMUnXTSSi 

aViMla1843.  l^nsinlSil. 

14,510  18,999 

5,448  10,475 

3,464  1,110 

1,360  973 


144,743 
78,075 

66^668 


8«.Hi18tt. 

435,300 

163,440 

73,930 

39,800 


TotaV 

iMMSSWiaH.. 


33,783 


31,557 
33,783 

7»775 


713,460 


fi«.tHieM. 

569,970 

314,350 

33,301 

23490 

940,710 
713,460 
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Tb6  laAracite  coal  paying  toll^  at  Poitsmoolb,  is  mined  on  die  Swa* 
tara,  above  Pinegrore,  and  finds  its  war  to  the  main  line,  by  the  CTnlon 
eanal.  That  which  pays  toll  at  Berwick,  is  mined  in  the  Wyoming  val- 
ky,  and  is  transported  down  the  north  branch  and  the  Susquehanna  ca* 
nals  to  the  main  line ;  and  that  paying  at  Northumberland,  Liverpool  and 
Jonction,  is  partly  mined  in  Wyoming,  but  mostly  on  the  Shamakin  and 
in  Sykens  valley,  and  enters  the  main  line  by  the  Susquehanna  division 
of  the  canal. 

The  bituminoQS  coal  whkh  is  shipped  at  HoHklajrsburg,  is  mined  on 
the  highest  smmmt  <^the  Alleghany  mountain,  and  is  taken  to  the  canal 
by  the  Alleghany  Portage  railway.  That  which  is  shipped  at  Dunnsburg 
is  taken  from  the  mines  on  Queen's  Run,  near  the  western  termination  <» 
the  West  Branch  canal,  and  that  shipped  at  Williamsport,  is  brought  to 
the  navigation,  by  the  Williarasport  and  Elmira  railway,  and  the  coal 
from  tliese  two  last  locations  is  transported  from  the  places  of  shipment, 
down  the  West  Braoch  and  Su^uehantta  canals  to  the  main  line,  and 
from  thence  to  market. 

The  fbilowing  table  shows  the  quantity  of  Pennsylvania  iron  shipped 
on  the  main  line  in  1848  and  1844^  and  the  increase  and  decrease  at  the 
{daces  of  sbipnMnt. 


Oolleetor'0  oOee*. 

Ma  Ita^  is«s. 

Phil«d«lphia.« 

1.376,595 

PlM>U, Mf  ••  •••••••«' 

4,0944^ 

Pttfkflflbwg,^ 

603384 

Lancaster,^ » 

2,033,439 

Colambia, 

745,933 

Fortsmoafh^ •...  • 

1,246,630 

tutnwoQiv.  ••..••...••  • 

6,679,601 

Newport,^..*, .,.,.... 

993316 

Lewistown,.^ 

4,493,633 

Huntingdon, 

7,109,445 

HolUdaysborg,. 

13,253,611 

JOBQStOWnf  .•..*•*....  • 

no  return. 

BItii»?flK 

446,612 

Fnepari^ ^•.. 

7,600 

PSttsbuigh,. 

3,873,137 

Berwick,. ^ 

74,300 

DaiUMbmg,. 

$,354«575 

Wfllianwportr 

302,060 

NorthumberUDd,^..  • 

12,146,737 

Ii?er|)ooI, 

149,863 

Junction,. 

1,742.964 

Bridgewiter, 

1,476,504 

Total 


Ibon. 

yo,  ita.,  isiii 
1,742,741 
6332,681 
1359,932 
2,680,103 
7,000.081 
8,333:212 

10,167,781 
1,468382 
5,429,925 
4.773.567 

19:249317 

7358.000 

981,085 

60300 

3.425.008 

4.317316 

8316,863 

443,790 

22,445,040 

405,119 

1,876,116 

14,839,723 


73jl31,712        134,0063851 


1» 

367,146 

2,908399 

757348 

646,664 

6354,149 

7,086392 

3;'A8,180 

476,166 

936303 

5,995i906 

"53M73 
52300 

4,2423i*6 

2,663388 

141,744 

10,296,303 

255356 

133,152 

8363319 

56,601,277 
2,784,007 

54317370 


DeortMe. 


2335,87» 


448,129 


2,784307 


locretse  in  one  year,« 

The  afnouRt  ef  toll  rvcei^ed  apoa  all  the  stata  works  for  coal  and  iron 
in  1844,  was  9222,509  17. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  description  of  the  main  line  of  state  worke 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  continuous  line  of  railways  and  canals  between 
the  eastern  and  western  waters,  formed  by  surmounting  great  obstacles, 
and  constructed  at  great  expense.  Commenced  at  a  time  when  there 
was  little  experience  in  making  canals  and  railways,  with  a  large  party 
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in  tke  conuBoawaahh  opposed  to  a  lUtd  iqntem  of  iatonuj  imprortiiieii^ 
the  auccesf  that  hat  finally  attended  the  enterprise,  li  gratifjuig  to  Uw 
firiendi  of  the  onward  progress  of  Pennsylvania.  The  main  line  is  wor- 
thy the  efEort  of  a  great  state,  proverbial  for  the  moral  worth  and  industry 
M  its  populaUoni  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  great  and  unrivaled  re* 
sources — a  state  that  now  produces  annually  15,000,000  busheb  of 
wheat,  and  45,000,000  bushels  of  other  grain,  and  is  capable  of  increif* 
ing  the  amount  fourfold^that  will  send  to  market  this  year  2,000,00(0 
tons  of  anthracite  coal,  yielding  a  return  to  the  state  of  more  than 
97,000,000-^hat  manufactures  three-fourths  of  the  iron  isade  in  the  whob 
Union,  and  has  the  means  of  supplying  the  coasuaiption  of  the  world ;  and 
that  has  a  bituminous  coal  field,  through  which  the  main  line  passes,  €ait 
130  miles,  containing  1,000  square  miles,  or  6,400,000  acres,  when  all 
Europe  contains  only  2,000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  land.  Tbia 
vast  mineral  wealth,  without  the  public  works,  would  have  been  dead  capi« 
tal  forever.  Notwithstanding  this,  attempts  were  made  duriM  the  late 
financial  embarrassments,  consequent  upon  the  derangemenl  of  business* 
and  the  universal  prostration  of  jHiblic  and  private  credit,  to  heap  odium 
upon  the  whole  sj^em  of  state  works.  At  one  time,  popular  clamor  al« 
most  prevailed.  But  that  time  has  passed  away.  The  credit  of  the  pub- 
lic works  has  revived  with  the  credit  of  the  state,  and  the  voice  of  opposi- 
tion  and  complaint  has  been  drowned  by  the  music  of  the  boatman's  horn 
on  the  canals,  and  hushed  into  silence  by  the  rumbling  of  the  wheels  of 
thousands  of  cars  upon  our  railways — the  sound  of  forge  hammers — the 
rattling  of  roUin^  mills — the  roar  of  furnaces-*and  the  puffing  of  steam 
engines,  in  every  section  of  the  commonwealth.  If  these  state  works  had 
never  yielded  any  revenue,  over  the  annual  expenses,  the  people  of  Penn« 
sylvania  would  have  still  been  gainers  by  their  construction  at  the  public 
expense,  l^ey  are  an  enduring  monument  of  honor  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  planned  them,  and  by  their  energy  efiected  their  completion. 
The  permanent  value  they  have  given  to  property — the  vast  resources 
which  they  are  the  cause  of  developing-^e  capital  and  population 
which  they  are  bringing  into  the  state-^-the  enterprise  awakeiied,  and 
dormant  energies  aroused-^the  increased  price  of  every  thing  sent  to 
market,  and  the  amount  saved  in  the  reduced  price  of  every  thing  pur- 
chased from  the  seaboard,  are  worth  many  times  more  to  the  whole  people, 
than  the  amount  of  state  taxes,  required  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  cost. 
But  it  will  be  perceived,  that  they  are  now  yielding  an  increasing  reve- 
nue to  the  state.  Last  year,'the  whole  main  line  pfi;ia  four  per  cent  upon  its 
original  cost,  and  the  revenue  will  annually  increase  «rith  the  wealth,  re« 
finemeat,  and  population  of  this  great,  young,  and  vigorous  republic.  Let 
die  main  line  of  state  works,  be  hereafter  intrusted  .only  to  honest  Mid 
competent  men ;  let  politieal  knavery  be  hereafter  banished  from  its  con- 
trol ;  let  experience,  economyy  and  wisdom,  direct,  regulste,  and  manage 
alHts  affairs,  and  this  important  work  will,  henceforth,  be  no  expense  to 
die  commonwealth.  It  will  pay  all  ^^^nditures,  fer  repairs,  manage- 
ment, and  interest  on  cost,  and  leave  aa  annual  suiplus  for  Uie  extinguish- 
sent  of  the  principaL 
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*«IeiNiftMAMftaia  lymitttkrwtllittMtovthftt  woali9»l»Ms.  Wtti.  •tntte,  astnvBfRSt  •» 
Mt  jMMiott  may  b«,  ft  H\b  mat  nnftceoanteble.  Miz«d  op  with  loaie  rabellioot  and  ranaway  dls- 
pofttkMW,  HA  dO«M  It  often  Ig,  bat  ttlll  thara  In  IM  native  lova  of  marvaU  and  aovaltiw,  tlie  pMskm 
for  azptoriof.  which  hat  aBlmaied  alika  the  boMw  ef  the  malert  aavlgatora ;  thn  deiire  to  iraYerM 
*to  ocean  domain  of  mystery,  to  aee  the  man  fo  down  on  the  other  tide  of  the  world,  to  behold  OMa 
wd  citlee,  and  riven  and  moaolnhu  of  Hianfe  and  lemoie  eOoee  and  eonntrie*  *** 

UifamssnoNABLT  I>r.  Dewejr  is  right  to  a  certain  degree,  when  he 
naket  the  lo^e  of  adventure,  the  restiessnen  of  a  roving  temperament, 
and  the  exuberance  of  jouthful  blood,  the  prompters  of  the  sailor  bojr ; 
but  to  us,  who  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
Aips,  who  have  slept  wheri  the  wind  piped  amid  the  manj  shrouds  in  the 
offing,  who  have  listened  to  the  rough,  but  not  unmusical  voices  of  the 
seamen,  for  hours,  of  a  still  night,  where,  in  the  baj,  some  stout  and  free 
voiced  tar  would  begin  his  song  of  ^  Bay  of  Biscay  O  I"  or  **  Constant  Su. 
san,"  and  soon  voice  after  voice  would  respond,  till,  at  the  chorus,  ship 
after  ship  swelled  the  cadence,  and  the  whole  air  was  alive  with  rude 
melody ;  we,  who  have  been  bred  amid  associations  of  the  kind,  claim  to 
have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  real  needs  and  promptings  of  the 
sailor.  No  one  can  judge  of  him  in  the  harbor  of  a  great  commercial 
diOToaghftire,  such  as  New  Torfc,  New  Orleans,  London,  Liverpool,  dec. 
Here  he  is  bat  a  wayfturer,  an  accidental  denizen,  associated  with  a  spe* 
cific  object,  which,  when  once  accomplished,  will  relieve  him  from  a  dis- 
agreeable necessi^.  He  does  not  like  to  be  in  these  places,  be  speaks 
of  them  with  loathing  and  disgust ;  for  it  is  in  places  like  these  that  he 
foels  himself  like  the  dwellers  of  his  own  element,  the  tribe  of  shell  fish, 
at  the  season  when  they  lie  denuded  of  shell.  He  b,  as  it  were,  un- 
armed* 

Yes,  it  is  in  these  great  marts,  that  he  feels  he  is  a  child ;  that  he 
grows  ashamed  of  his  generous  and  manly  promptings,  so  often  do  they 
make  him  the  dupe  of  the  evil  and  designing.  It  b  here,  too,  that  we 
spread  out  aU  that  is  likely  to  allure  and  bewilder  his  strong  tempera, 
ment,  and  a  sailor  is  more  human  than  his  fellows,  has  the  stronger  ele- 
ments of  all  high  tendencies,  and  all  low  tendencies,  in  a  larger  degree 
Aan  his  brethren  of  the  land. 

The  ftict  that  he  chooses  the  sea  for  his  element  is  aproof  of  this,  for  in 
no  other  will  such  drafts  be  made  upon  his  physical,  his  social,  moral  and 
intellectual  resources  as  here.  The  sailor,  is,  in  truth,  a  man  of  genius, 
not  writing,  thinking  genius,  it  may  be,  but  acting  genius.  He  has  its 
temperament,  though  not  its  utterance,  unless  we  may  call  his  exulting 
rapture  in  the  storm  and  the  peril,  an  utterance.  Unless  we  call  the  rough 
•ong,  instinct  with  love,  and  faith,  and  honor,  piped  firom  the  dizzy  mast- 
head, an  utterance ;  unless  we  call  the  free  sweep  of  the  foarless  limb 
«pon  its  precarious  foothoki,  keeping  time  to  the  careless  jest,  an  utter- 
aiiee  ;  for,  in  all  of  these,  the  sailor  gives  expression  to  the  power  and 
the  lifo  within  him. 

The  days  of  wiki  enthnsiaum  for  exploring  the  terra  incognita  of  the 
olden  time,  are  no  more.  The  Gilberts,  the  Raleighs,  and  the  Hudsons, 
together  with  the  myriads  of  others,  of  more  or  less  note,  who  figured  in 
that  remaricable  era  of  maritime  zeal,  had  they  lived  in  this  age  of  know- 
everythingness,  with  all  their  genius,  would  have  found  their  great  ener- 


*  Dr.  Dewsy's  ganago  on  flsefcrif^  Msn. 
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gies,  like  an  idle  sword  fretting  its  scabbard,  wearing  fevered  pangs  into 
Sieir  very  soul  for  the  lack  of  the  wherewithal  to  exercise  them,  and  even 
they  would  have  rusted  in  common^place  inaction. 

We  have  spirits  akin,  even  now  amongst  us,  but  there  is  no  emergency 
to  bring  them  into  action.  The  same  wild  love  of  adventure  yet  exists, 
but  there  is  nothing  comparatirely  to  give  it  aliment ;  the  irregular  ac- 
tion breaks  out  in  those  terrible  piracies  which  appal  us  with  their  re* 
cords,  a  throb  of  the  old  spirit  of  lawless  careering  upon  the  high  seasp 
when  commercial  intercourse  was  less  understood,  and  human  life  less 
estimated  than  at  the  present  time. 

But  now  the  world  is  all  known,  mapped  out,  read  and  talked  abouk 
An  island  or  two  may  remain  to  rewani  some  patient  searcher,  a  half 
continent  to  balauce.  New  Holland,  and  hereaner  a  cannibal  or  two 
therefro^n,  may  add  a  penny  to  our  museums,  or  it  may  be  that  some 
strange  animals,  links  to  our  organic  remains,  may  yet  delight  the  brains 
of  the  learned,  who  like  Acts  marvellously  well,  when  not  compelled  to 
rest  in  analogies ;  but  as  for  the  prince  Lee  Boos,  AUeghanians  and  Incas, 
they  are  all  found  out,  read  about,  robbed  and  destroyed,  and  now  little 
more  is  left  but  to  glean  the  world  over  again,  beginning,  as  we  have  done* 
where  our  ancestors  left,  with  Africa  and  Asia,  and  despoil  and  root  out 
again  the  kingdom  of  Poms  and  the  dynasties  of  Chang  Fu. 

There  are  no  more  secret  nooks  to  amuse  us  with  mysteries.  Our  cities 
are  no  longer  filled  with  a  peculiar  population.  The  Jew  is  at  home  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  everywhere  has  been  a  bye*word  and  a  hissing. 
The  Turk  and  the  Chinese  hardly  win  a  stare  in  our  streets.  The  £thio« 
pian  changes  not  his  skin,  but  his  bond  of  security  is  skie  by  side  upon  the 
parchment  of  the  Caucasian.  The  child.man,  Indian  studies  art  in  our 
universities,  ships  in  our  navies,  and  with  his  horse-trot  walk  goes  about 
our  thoroughfares.  The  Malay  swings  in  our  shrouds,  and  the  cannibal 
eats  roast  beef,  and  keeps  no  ^  missionary  cooked  upon  the  side  board."* 
The  earth  has  become  a  grand  mix  up.  Climate  has  ceased  to  be  bind> 
ing.  The  lion  and  the  leopard  are  led  by  a  little  child,  and  the  lamb  may 
lav  its  innocent  head  upon  the  mane  of  the  one  and  the  spots  of  the  other. 
The  elephant  is  at  home  in  our  midst,  and  breaks  from  restraint  in  search 
of  companionship.  Reptiles  change  their  localities,  and  the  cockatrice, 
away  from  the  intensity  of  its  own  burning  region,  may  become  the  play* 
thing  of  childhood.  The  wood  of  the  tropics  is  found  in  the  frozen  re* 
gions  of  the  north,  and  the  scorpion,  lurking  in  its  crevices,  finds  ita  way 
to  our  feet  like  the  spider  and  the  lizsard  of  our  own  soil. 


.*<  birds  in  straoger  dimes  that  ro«m. 


And  iLesp  their  native  wood-notes  still," 
cause  our  forests  to  resound  with  strange  melodj,  and  the  foot  turns  aside 
strange  entomology.  The  guano  is  bringing  vegetation  to  our  shores, 
developing  seeds  that  were  indigenous  to  another  clime,  and  soon  it  will 
be  impossible  to  identify  what  is  exotic  and  what  relative  to  ourselves. 

We  will  not  talk  of  prophecy,  which  these  manifestations  may  or  may 
not  seem  to  indicate,  but  content  ourselves  with  fects,  and  leave  specular* 
tion  for  men  who  find  time  to  dream  in  a  period  like  the  present.    Thought 
now  is  to  develop  itself  bss  in  physical  action  than  heretofore,  and  more' 
as  a  searcher  for  the  good  and  the  true  appertaining  to  humanity  $  leaa 
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eren  in  imagiattioB  nwrelj,  onlj  to  fiur  as  it  it  tobordiimle  to  the  gieftt 
ihrobbingt  of  humanity  in  its  ttruggle  onward.  The  world  it  toon  to  be 
kced  bj  the  tbreadt  of  the  railroad,  like  the  web  of  the  tpider,  and  no 
man  will  taj  ^  know,"  for  all  will  be  known.  The  telegraph  will  tpeak 
acrots  the  Oregon,  the  tteamer  and  the  fleet- winded  thip  create  a  bridge 
of  boatt  to  Atia.  Man,  having  warred  perpetualij  with  the  eleroenttt 
hat  bent  them  to  hit  purpotet,  and  now  he  will  be  content  only  while  ho 
kokb  them  in  tubjeetion*  Wonders  ceate  to  be  wondert,  to  prepared 
are  we  for  all  the  onuiipoteace  of  roechanitm.  Indeed,  the  world  thrillt 
now  deeper  to  a  great  human  thought,  than  it  can  ever  again  to  the  great 
in  action,  for  it  it  learning  that  the  heroet  in  thought  are  the  heroes  in  ac- 
Hon,  when  the  tnotire  fer  action  comet.  Byron,  who  accomplished  no 
little  for  Greece,  it  at  much  immortal  for  the  high  thought  that  prompted 
aid,  at  he  could  have  been  by  a  tuccettion  of  victoriet,  for  it  wat  the 
human  blottom,  the  flower  of  the  crott  amid  kit  poetic  lays. 

What  it  there  to  give  glory  to  the  path  of  the  tailor  now  I  He  it  a 
Mercury  of  craft ;  a  winged  mettenger  from  clime  to  clime,  celerity  and 
skill  being  the  great  requititet.  He,  himtelf,  it  an  item  of  a  great  re- 
tult*  He  it  a  part  of  an  enterprise,  a  tpring  in  a  machine,  a  member  of 
a  tyttem.  In  all,  and  in  ertry  cate,  he  it  overlooked  as  a  man.  His 
humanity  it  forgotten  in  the  result  he  it  to  produce.  This  thouM  not  be 
the  cate,  and  right  gkd  were  we  to  tee  a  man  like  Dr.  Dewey  brinffing 
hit  mind  to  the  caute  of  teamen.  Apart,  at  he  b,  from  the  cTats, 
we  should  half  wonder  at  his  sympathy,  did  we  not  remember  that  once 
be  ministored  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  this  kind.  Right  glad  were  we 
to  see  the  names  of  wealthy  and  influential  citizens  appended  to  a  request 
for  its  publication,  that  the  thought  therein  contained  might  become  of 
Oiore  general  utility* 

Merchants  are  awaking  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  general 
improvement  of  seamen ;  they  are  beginning  to  see  that  while  they  en- 
trust  immense  wealth  in  their  skips,  it  is  important  that  they  should  have 
a  reliable  crew.  When  our  population  was  less,  the  avenues  to  wealth 
more  numerous,  and  the  necessities  of  foreign  powers  more  urgent  for  our 
productions  than  at  present,  the  lower  and  least  r^spontible  datt  amongtt 
ut,  filled  the  officet  of  teamen.  But  thit  ttato  of  thingt  it  patting  away» 
and  toon  we  thall  see  youth  of  education  and  promise,  of  birth  and  UlentSi 
filling  its  ranks.  We  might  point  out  more  than  one  evklence  of  what 
we  are  saying.    But  one  shall  suflice. 

Not  many  months  since,  Messrs.  GHnnel  and  Minturn  fitted  out  a  thip 
for  China,  in  which  embaiked  ten  young  gentlemen  at  teamen.  Thej 
were  all  youth  of  birth,  talentt,  and  promise,  all  full  of  life  and  expecta- 
tion, and  all  eager  for  the  ute  of  ttrong  limbt  and  willing  mindt.  ^  I  with 
to  be  in  a  profettion  that  will  make  me  feel  my  manhood,"  tays  one  of 
th^.  ^I  am  ttoni  and  active,  and  labor  and  entorprit«  only  will  con. 
tont  me." 

Surely  this  is  the  language  of  a  foil  man,  requiring  exercbe  for  his 
whole  powers,  physical  and  intellectual.  These  young  men,  inmiediately 
they  entered  the  ship,  drew  up  a  set  of  bye.laws,  by  which  they  were  to 
be  regulated  ;  by  which  they  were  not  to  shame  their  birth  by  profanity, 
or  any  habit  repugnant  to  their  home  associations ;  respect  for  their  offi» 
eers,  coottesy  to  siaeh  other,  standing  prominent. 

The  sUp  ovMMi  with  a  pmisa^woctfay  igoHMOk^ 
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bound  pftMtge  ft  cabin  fiyrthem  apart  fVom  the  ordinary  seamen,  and  the 
captain,  wbo  it  a  gentleman  of  education,  Tolunteered  to  organize  tbem 
nto  a  claM  for  res^ular  lessoni  in  navigation.  Thete  joath  are,  in  part, 
cadeta,  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  eiieting  in  the  E^t  India  companj. 
Should  they  continue  in  the  senrice,  tbej  will  be  thoroiM^ly  trained,  prac- 
tieal  leamen ;  and  if  time  should  develop  in  them  sufiKient  energy  and 
capacity,  will  most  likely  make  hereafter  some  of  our  best,  most  reliable 
aiHl  gentlemanly  commanders,  be  ctquible  not  only  of  the  duties  of  mas* 
ter,  but  of  merchants,  likewise,  which  is  more  or  less  essential ;  and  above 
all  this^  will  become  litttng  representatives  of  the  intelHgence  and  the 
magnanimity  of  the  ooimtry  whose  flag  they  uphold. 

The  enlightened  forethousbt  of  this  measare,  adopted  by  the  gentlemen 
we  have  named,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Here  is  a  group  o€  hutly  young 
men,  devoted  to  dieir  interests,  who  may,  hereafter,  not  only  augment 
their  wealth,  but  reflect  honor  upon  their  patrons.  But  we  have,  per* 
haps,  dwelt  too  long  upon  a  hd  so  pleasing. 

We  have  said  before  that  no  one  coukl  judge  of  the  sailor,  who  sees 
liim  in  the  thoroughfitres  of  our  great  commercial  cities.  The  Araeri* 
can  seaman  is  hardly  to  be  fbomi  any  length  of  time  in  these  ports. 
We  have  asked  more  than  once  of  intelligent  captains  what  proper* 
lion  of  native  seaman  they  carry  as  an  average.  **  One-third,"  is  the 
ceneral  reply;  and  the  rest!  ^* rascally  Spaniards,  surly  John  Bulls, 
Zealanders,  Malays,  anything,  evefything  but  what  we  want  to  have.** 
Tnie,  our  own  men  are  promoted  to  command,  bat  it  is  evident  were 
onr  maritime  arrangements  better  managed,  thousands  aC  young 
men,  who  are  now  defirauding  won>en  of  their  legitinmte  employment, 
by  measuring  tapes  and  ribbcmsi  and  who  are  stinting  their  own  man* 
manliness  bv  standing  in  stalls  and  behind  counters,  wmdd  go  out  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  hardy  Is^r.  No  youth  of  our  republic  should  be  so  wedded 
to  the  musty  and  eifeminate  notkxis  of  European  nsage  as  to  debar  him* 
•elf  firom  the  free,  strong  exercise  of  life  and  innb  awarded  him  here* 
Indeed,  a  SbAt  band,  and  girlish  prettiness  of  figure^  ftad  but  few  admirers 
in  comparison  with  the  prowess  of  a  ftriler  manhood.  We  even  sympa* 
thise  with  the  hardy  Qkel  who  kicked  the  pillow  of  snow  from  the  bead 
of  his  sleeping  son,  and  called  him  an  ^efieminate  dog,"  and  doubt  if 
I^nce  Albert  finds  half  as  many  admirers  as  De  Joinville,  so  weary  are 
we  of  the  sight  of  helpless,  iaeficient  nsanhood. 

One  most  go  to  New  England  to  see  the  native  aaflorashe  is.  Master 
of  a  iMrren  soil,  and  as  rigkl  climate,  he  takes  to  the  sea  as  by  a  natural 
Isstinct,  less  from  the  love  of  adventure,  perhaps,  than  the  natural  banh* 
Bess  of  his  own  organization.  He  calls  it  ^  a  dog's  life,*'  and  yet  aits  by 
the  hour  whittling  a  stick,  and  buildiqg  Ikde  boats  for  his  chiM,  and 
amusing  himself  i^  it  by  stories  of  pen]  and  hardship.  He  always  has 
a  pet  ship,  in  wych  most  of  hrs  rarest  esperienoe  has  transpired,  and  the 
name  of  this  ship  is  oftenest  on  his  lips.  It  is  associated  with  the  story  of 
Ims  love,  with  the  memory  of  hk  friendship,  and  he  dates  aU  eras  from  his 
•everal  voyages  in  her. 

No  wonder  his  boys,  one  after  anodier,  ^  ship,"  as  the  phrase  Is.  Hiey 
baTO,  perhaps,  a  widowed  mother  to  support,  sisters  and  brothers  to  care 
for,  and  never  having  been  bred  to  a  ti«de,  lor  a  mlkf  has  a  contempt 
fer  all  handicraft  but  his  own,  with  IMe  edocatien,  there  Is  neChing  else 
s»€ao(eaiallo  lusassoeialleaB;  and  av^iie  foee  tOMu"    The  vacy 
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rnnnttf  of  Ae  Mfl  and  dimate  endear  tbe  coantrj  to  kirn.  It  it  akin  to 
hiB  own  hardihood.  So  rarelj  ia  he  upon  the  land  that  a  moderate  dia* 
plaj  of  the  exubenuice  of  nature  contenta  hSm ;  indeed,  it  it  doubtful  if  he 
It  not  better  pleated  with  the  delicacj  of  a  blottom  that  hat  to  ttruggle 
upinnudt  to  light  and  beaut j,  jutt  at  hit  tatte  it  ahrajt  beat  pleated  with 
what  it  tlender  and  graceful  in  woman,  at  appealing  more  certainly  to 
hit  tendemett  and  protection. 

New  England  it  the  great  ttore*houte  of  our  teamen,  and  there,  amongtt 
her  primitive  and  hanfy  population,  are  to  be  found  and  reared  the  beat 
ipeciment.  All  that  it  required,  it,  that  they  thould  be  fettered ;  that 
prejudice  thould  be  done  away ;  that  their  rightt  thould  be  thoroughly  re. 
cogniaed,  and  they  be  protected  from  the  cupidity  of  tociety.  But  we  clote 
our  remarfct  in  the  hope  that  othert  will  be  brought  to  think  eamettly  and 
deeply  upon  a  tubject  of  tuch  great  national  importance.  We  have  barely 
•oggetted ;  bookt  might  be  filled  with  a  tubject  of  tuch  vital  import ;  and 
we,  leparated  from  the  conflicting  interettt  of  foreign  powert,  with  the 
proiductiont  of  every  toil  and  climate  at  command,  with  retourcet  for 
maritima  wealth  almott  unknown  by  any  other  nation,  ou^ht  to  be  alive 
upon  a  th%me  of  tuch  interett  to  ourtelvet.  We  have  on^  to  cultivate  a 
high  nationality,  by  filling  our  thipt  with  our  own  men,  who  will  feel 
dtemtelvet  kkutified  with  the  interett  and  the  honor  of  the  flag  which 
protectt  them,  lo  place  our  country  in  the  feremott  rank  of  nationt,  and 
to  make  our  ^marchantt,"  Iflw  thote  of  oM,  ^princet/' 
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wonrnxt  aomt,  it  aciaamn)  with  tbi  BooraoiB  w  mjoan  vteaiMca  Mm  tb 

PIBILS  or  TBI  flU. 

Tm  ooBtraet  of  bonamrf,  it  the  model  upon  which  poUciea  of  in* 
aoran—  have  been  drafted,  at  in  ute  at  the  pretent  day.  The  Span* 
Sth  Duurine  ordinancet  of  Bilboa  contain  ferma  of  bottomry  agreementt  fer 
the  loan  of  money,  upon  a  thip,  her  tackle,  apoarel  and  furniture,  at  well  aa 
OB  goodt  and  merchandite  to  be  laden  on  board.*  And  the  perilt  aa» 
turned  by  the  lender  are  the  tame  at  thote  attumed  by  the  underwriter. 
Indeed,  the  bottomry  contract  tpecifiet,  in  all  countriet,  certain  ritka 
allied  **  perilt  of  the  teat."  By  the  commercial  law  of  modem  timea^ 
tiiete  have  been  applied  to  policlet  of  inturance,  billa  of  ladiM,  carriera 
by  vrater,  charter  partiet  of  thipi  and  vettelt.  The  perilt  of  the  teaa« 
mentioned  in  eontractt,  upon  all  of  thete  tubjectt,  appear  to  be  virtually 
the  aame,  and  to  have  grown  out  of  the  orig^al  contract  of  bottomry,  aa 
commercial  interoourte  amongtt  nationt,  firom  ttep  to  ttep  enlarged  ittelf 
in  modem  dayt. 

The  ancient  Greekt  and  Romant  teem  to  have  been  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  inturance,  and  billt  of  exchange,  and  there 
ia  no  certain  knowledge  that  the  tubiect  of  inturance  waa  known  le  the 
ancient  Greekt  and  Romant.  So  far  at  billt  of  ezchance  may  have  been 
eccationally  uted  among  thete  people,  they  could  not  be  applied  to  any 
extentive  operationa,  becaute  they  wanted  the  law  of  acceptance,  noticet 
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and  reeoaiM,  at  well  as  tbat  of  daoii^  for  aoA^j^jDiMCy  wfalah  apptar 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  hare  been  adopted  as  a  pari  of  the  commer* 
cia]  law,  in  a  more  recent  daj. 

StjrpmanniM,  a  writer  on  maritime  law,  who  published  his  work  at  Stral* 
sundi,  Prussia,  in  1661,  speaking  on  marine  insurance,  sajs  that  the  con* 
tract  of  marine  insurance  passed  from  the  Italians  amongst  the  Spaniards^ 
and  afterwards  into  Holland,  and  then  became  in  use  amongst  all  com* 
mercial  nations. 

Monsieur  Sayary,  a  French  author,  informs  us  that  the  Jews  were  the 
first  people  who  introduced  the  practice  of  insurance  into  that  kingdom. 
This  was  about  1163. 

Being  driven  from  France,  they  made  use  of  this  method  to  avoid  the 
lisk  of  the  entire  loss  of  their  efiects.  In  England,  insurance  was  un- 
known until  the  thirteenth  century.  It  was  introduced  by  Italian  trader% 
who  were  Jews  from  Lombardy,  about  the  time,  or  soon  afier  the  intro* 
duction  of  its  twin  brother,  bills  of  exchange.  It  was  about  the  same  pe« 
riod,  that  insurance  appeared  in  Antwerp.  The  fiivt  insurance  under, 
writers  were  Jews,  who  used  to  meet  in  London,  at  a  house  called  the 
Pawn  House,  in  Lombardy  street,  and  at  the  present  day  Lombard.  This 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  These  persons  were  tha 
sole  negotiators  of  insurance  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  London — ^near 
half  a  century.  They  conducted  their  business  with  so  roach  fidelity  that 
their  system  grew  into  mercantile  favor.  Persons  who  embarked  in  tho 
business,  in  i^r  times,  used  to  insert  a  clause  in  their  policies  to  the  effect 
that  they  ^should  be  of  as  much  force  and  effect  as  those  heretofore  made 
in  Lombard  street."  This  business  was  at  first  solely  confined  to  ma* 
ritime  afiairs,  but  modem  usage  has  applied  it  to  goods  and  chattels  on 
land,  as  well  as  to  human  Ufe.^ 

As  soon  as  bills  of  exchange  made  their  appearaace,  marine  insurance 
appears  to  have  soon  ibliowed  after  them. 

Cleriac,  a  French  writer,  in  A.  D.  1671,  says  that  policies  of  insurance 
and  bills  of  exchange  were  unknown  to  the  ancients — ^both  were  the  in- 
▼ention  of  the  Jews  when  they  were  banished  from  France,  to  enable 
them  to  draw  from  that  country  the  money  and  property  which  they  had 
emicealed  or  deposited  with  their  friends  before  their  departure. 

The  first  ordinance  we  find  promulgateii  on  the  subject  of  insurance^ 
was  made  at  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  about  tlie  year  1435.  It  sets  fi)rth  in 
its  preamble  the  following  words :  ^  Whereas,  in  times  past,  but  few  ordi- 
nances of  insurance  had  been  made,  which  dcifect  wanted  correction  and 
amendment."  We  next  find  an  ordinsnce  concerning  insurance,  made 
at  Florence,  fn  1523.  The  first  treatise  on  this  subject  was  published  at 
Hamburg,  in  the  German  language,  is  1753,  and  translated  into  English 
and  republished  in  London  in  1755^  The  author  was  Nicholas  Magenus, 
merchant* 

The  system  of  insurance  was  only  adopted  in  commercial  law  as  a 
oommon  method  and  practice  of  providing  against  maritime  risks,  after 
the  diffiision  of  capital  and  credit,  and  the  Intr^uction  of  bills  of  exchange* 
Hftd  the  world  never  known  of  bills  of  exchange,  marine  insurance  never 
would  have  gained  so  extended  an  application  to  the  affiiirs  of  trade  and 
oommmeree,  as  it  since  has  done.  Individuals  who  are  familiar  with 
loaning  their  money  at  a  maritime  risk,  will  readily  embark  in  risks  by 
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iaaaraiice,  when  thef  find  a  ckange  in  commercial  biisineMy  which  no 
longer  requires  their  loans. 

Bottomry  contracts  differ  but  little  from  those  of  insurance,  except  in 
bottomry  agreements.  The  money  put  at  risk  is  paid  in  advance,  whereast 
in  insurance  agreements,  the  money  is  not  paid  except  there  is  a  lost 
within  the  terms  of  the  policy. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  contract  of  insurance  is  founded  upon 
equitable  principles ;  its  essence  consists  in  observing  the  purest  good 
&ith  and  integrity ;  and  the  contract  is  vacated  by  any  or  the  least  shadow 
of  fraud  or  undue  concealment.*  So  is  the  law  in  the  contract  of  bottomry, 
which,  like  that  of  its  offspring,  marine  insurance,  is  eminently  a  contract 
of  good  faith. 

By  the  ancient  ordinances  of  Stockholm,  any  person  soever,  making 
use  of  artifice,  fraud,  and  fallacy,  ui  any  matter  of  insurance  or  average, 
■hall  make  good  to  all  parties  concerned,  all  losses  and  damages  they  may 
receive  thereby,  and  be  punished  criminally  in  his  estate,  honor,  and  life^ 
according  to  his  circumstances,  and  aggravation  of  the  offence. 

Also,  by  the  ancient  Marine  ordinances  of  France,  any  person  who  se* 
creted  facts,  and  knowledge,  either  in  insurance  or  bottomry  contracts, 
from  the  underwriter,  in  one  case,  or  the  lender  in  the  other,  made  the 
insurance  and  the  bottomry  contract  void,  and  the  insured  and  borrower 
were  both  obliged  to  pay,  in  such  cases,  the  sum  borrowed,  and  the  pre* 
miums  and  loss,  the  insurance,  though  the  ship  should  afterwards  be  taken 
by  the  enemy,  or  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  sea.  And  by  these  ordinances, 
when  a  party  brought  a  suit  against  an  underwriter  for  a  greater  amount  of 
money  than  the  value  of  his  effects  insured,  or  his  interest  in  those  effects, 
he  was  liable  to  be  criminally  punished. 

The  borrower  on  bottomry,  in  making  his  contracts,  cannot  be  permit- 
ted to  make  any  misrepresentations  in  regard  to  the  destination  of  the 
▼oyage,  or  the  existence  and  situation  of  the  property  to  be  hypothecated. 
He  cannot  conceal  or  suppress  any  (act  or  circumstance  material  to  the 
risk  ;  if  he  does,  he  will  cancel  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  lender  to 
assume  the  risks  of  the  voyage. 

If  his  ship  is  at  sea  when  he  borrows  the  money  and  hypothecates  tho 
vessel,  a  concealment  of  the  time  wheii  she  sailed,  or  for  what  voyage,  or 
information  in  regard  to  her  loss  or  probable  loss  the  ship  has  sustained, 
or  even  a  concealment  of  the  fact  that  another  ship  had  sailed  from  the 
foreign  port  at  the  same  time  with  the  ship  intended  to  be  hypothecated, 
and  that  no  information  had  been  received  from  the  latter  ship,  will  vitiato 
thi  c  >ntract  of  bottomry,  as  well  as  that  of  insurance  ;  so  a  concealment 
that  the  cargo  intended  to  be  hypothecated  belongs  to  a  foreigner,  and  if 
liable  to  confiscation  at  the  port  of  destination,  or  that  the  cargo  hypothe* 
cated  is  a  contraband  of  war  on  revenue,  will  discharge  the  contract  of 
bottomry.  Where  a  vessel  sails  from  a  foreign  port  the  same  day  for  a 
homeward  voyage  that  tfae  vessel  does  for  which  is  intended  to  be  hy- 
pothecated, and  the  vessel  arrives,  having  experienced  rough  weather  oi| 
the  passage,  the  concealment  of  these  fkcts  will  vitiate  the  contract  of 
bottomry  or  in3uranc3  made  on  the  absent  ship ;  so,  whenever  the  master 
tails  Qxx  the  voyage  without  a  competent  crew  in  number  or  skill,  or  a 
person  being  aboard  able  to  take  the  captain's  place  on  his  being  dan* 
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gerously  sick,  all  of  these  things  will  discharge  the  risks.  The  borrower 
CO  bottomry,  warrants  the  ship  in  contemplation  of  law,  as  well  as  ex- 
pressly to  be  seaworthy,  well  found,  commanded,  manned  and  equipped, 
in  all  things  for  the  voyage,  of  a  suitable  model  and  character  to  peHorm 
the  voyage  Intended.  She  is  to  be  not  only  provided  with  necessary  pro- 
visions, stores,  ground  tackle,  anchors,  cables,  masts,  spars,  sails,  rigging, 
boats  apparel  and  furniture,  but  she  is  to  be  navigated  with  reasonable 
akill  and  prudence  during  the  voyage,  and  competent  in  every  respect  to 
encounter  the  usual  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  the  voyage  in  like'cases. 
A  neutral  vessel  is  not  deemed  seaworthy,  unless  she  is  provided  with 
documents  to  prove  her  neutrality.  A  vessel  ought  to  be  protected  and 
secured  as  far  as  possible^  for  a  vessel  of  her  class,  from  captures  and  as- 
saults from  the  enemy  and  pirates.  But  if  a  vessel  is  seaworthy  in  the 
first  instance,  and  provided  with  proper  outfits  and  a  competent  crew,  in 
number  and  skill,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  or  risk,  and  afler- 
wards  becomes  unsea worthy,  without  the  fault  of  the  master  or  borrower, 
the  lender  as  well  as  the  underwriter  will  be  bound  for  the  risks.  But  if 
the  crew  become  reduced  by  deaths  or  casualties,  after  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  voyage  or  risks,  beyond  the  control  of  the  master  and  owners, 
the  lender  will  not  be  discharged  from  the  risks. 

But  where  a  vessel  becomes  unseaworthy,  immediately  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage,  it  would  be  a  question  for  the  jury  and  the 
court  to  determine  whether  she  was  seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of 
the  risk.  If  the  vessel  was  decayed  materially — if  she  had  a  disease  on 
her  at  the  time  of  her  sailing — if  she  was  worm  eaten — if  the  cargo  was 
damaged  before  the  vessel  sailed — all  these  things  will  avoid  the  bottomry 
contract ;  so  when  the  vessel  has  been  rendered  unseaworthy  during  the 
voyage,  and  it  is  possible  to  save  her  in  a  damaged  state,  or  repair  her 
and  proceed  on  the  voyage,  if  the  master  and  owners  neglect  to  do  so,  the 
lender  will  be  discharged  from  his  risks ;  so  when  a  shipwreck  takes 
place,  the  master  becomes  the  agent  of  all  parties,  and  he  is  bound  to 
save  everything  from  the  misfortunes  of  the  voyage,  which  ordinary  skill 
and  effort  would  do ;  and  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  the  lender  on  bottomry  may 
recover  the  value  of  the  property  lost  by  his  negligence.  The  conduct  of 
the  master  is  oflen  a  matter  of  judicial  investigation.  The  master  is  many 
times  the  mortgagee  of  a  vessel,  and  in  possession,  and  is  deemed  the 
owner,  although  other  persons  are  mortgagers.  He  is  at  other  times  the 
agent  of  the  owners,  and  when  a  shipwreck  or  misfortune  happen  in  the 
voyage,  he  is  the  agent  of  all  parties  whom  it  may  concern.  His  duty 
never  ceases  while  he  can  benefit  the  owners  or  the  bottomry  holders,  or 
the  insurers,  or  the  party  who  may  be  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  ves- 
sel, so  long  as  he  can  act  without  hazard  to  the  lives  of  himself  and  crew. 
He  is  bound  to  redeem  his  vessel  if  he  can  ransom  her  from  pirates  or  the 
enemy.  He  is  bound  to  recapture  her,  if  he  is  able  to  do  so.  He  is 
bound  to  conduct  himself,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  with  vigilance, 
caution,  fidelity^  and  the  ordinary  human  talent,  towards  all  parties ;  pro- 
perly, he  sets  out  first  as  a  common  carrier,  with  all  necespary  authority 
to  command  his  crew,  and  to  navigate  and  sail  his  vessel,  but  when  the 
vessel  needs  repairs,  he  has  the  right  to  procure  them  to  be  done ;  he  has 
the  right,  while  on  the  voyage,  and  in  foreign  countries,  to  hypothecate 
the  vessel,  freights,  and  cargo,  or  either  of  them,  when  he  can  raise  mo- 
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Bey  in  no  otker  waj.  He  may  sell  portions  of  the  cargo,  if  it  be  necee* 
•ary  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  He  may  finally  sell  the  vessel  and 
cargo,  or  either  of  them,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case  become  such 
that  they  will  be  lost  without  such  a  sale.  In  cases  of  shipwreck,  it  it 
his  first  duty  to  repair  the  vessel,  if  he  can  do  so;  if  she  is  stranded,  to 
take  her  off,  and  put  her  afloat ;  if  he  can  do  neither,  then  to  sell  and 
save  what  he  can  from  the  misfortune.  It  is  his  duty  to  tranship  the  cargo, 
in  case  the  vessel  cannot  proceed  on  the  voyage.  .  If  he  cannot  tranship 
it,  then  hypothecate  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  to  the  place  of  desti- 
nation.  If  he  can  neither  tranship  nor  hypothecate  it,  then  he  can  sell  it. 
If  he  cannot  sell  it,  at  public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  save  what  he 
can  of  it  in  kind,  be  it  more  or  less.*  Such  appears  to  be  the  law  in  £u. 
rope,  and  in  many  countries,  by  special  enactments. 

By  the  ancient  ordinances  of  Stockholm,  it  is  not  lawful  to  relinquish 
or  abandon  either  ship  or  cargo,  while  the  whole,  or  part  of  it  can  be 
saved,  reclaimed,  or  released ;  but  the  master  is  obliged,  at  the  risk  and 
charges  of  the  underwriters,  to  use  all  possible  endeavors  to  save  ship 
and  goods,  and  to  take  care  and  promote  both  the  preservation  of  the  lat. 
ter  and  the  interest  of  the  underwriter.  The  same  rule  would  hold  good 
by  the  maritime  law,  in  respect  to  the  duty  of  the  master,  when  the  ship 
or  cargo  was  under  hypothecation  to  a  lender  in  bottomry  loan. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Bilbao,  no  abandonment  can  be  made  of  ship  or 
cargo,  but  in  cases  of  capture,  shipwreck,  stranding,  bilging,  or  an  entire 
loss  of  the  things  insured,  or  the  detention  of  princes,  and  some  period  of 
time  must  elapse  before  a  cession  or  abandonment  can  be  made,  which  is 
ail  months  in  Europe,  from  any  one  port  to  another. 

But  when  a  ship  is  stranded,  or  the  goods  are  so  much  damaged  as  to 
be  a  total  loss,  a  cession,  or  abandonment  may  be  made  at  once.  The 
ancient  marine  ordinances  of  Koningsberg  permitted  the  master  of  a  ship 
to  abandon  the  vessel  or  goods  which  were  insured,  only  when  entirely 
lost,  without  hope  of  recovery,  or  when  the  ship  proved  unfit  for  further 
service.  But  when  a  ship  or  goods  was  only  damaged,  so  that  the  ship 
could  b3  repaired,  or  the  goods  could  be  forwarded  in  another  vessel  by 
transhipment,  to  the  port  of  destination,  the  master  was  bound  to  cause 
the  repairs  to  be  made,  and  the  goods  either  to  be  sent  in  the  vessel,  or 
transhipped  byanother.f  The  law  of  averages,  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 
misfortune,  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  lender  on  bottomry,  as  to  the 
underwriter,  and  in  both,  has  imposed  upon  the  master  certain  duties, 
which,  if  he  disregards,  will  render  the  borrower  liable  to  the  repayment 
of  the  loan  and  maritime  interest;  at  least,  so  &r  as  the  value  of  the  ship 
or  cargo  which  might  have  been  saved  from  the  misfortune.  The  law  de* 
mands  of  the  master  fidelity  and  exertion  to  preserve  the  vessel  and  cargo ; 
any  neglect  of  duty  on  his  part  will  discharge  the  underwriters  and  lender 
on  bottomry  from  his  loss  or  risk  pro  ianto. 

Shipwreck  on  the  voyage  discharges  the  borrower,  so  fitr  as  the  loss 
arises  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  but  no  further.  When  a  shipwreck  really 
happens  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  master  has  6onaj!(is  incurred  ex- 
pense to  save  either  ship  or  cargo,  the  whole  original  invoices  of  goods, 
as  well  as  vessel  and  her  tackle,  apparel  and  furniture,  will  be  called  in, 
to  make  contribution  of  a  just  share  of  the  loss  and  expense  in  saving 
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(lie  same,  and  the  master  Is  not  bound  to  part  with  the  poneBsfoo  of 
either  ship  or  goods,  until  the  same  has  equitablj  contributed  their  share 
of  the  expense  and  charges  in  pursuing  them.  Such  was  the  rule  in 
the  ancient  civil  law,  expressed  in  the  ancient  work  called  the  **  Con* 
sulato  Del  Mare,"  and  is  the  law  ef  Europe  and  America  at  the  pre- 
sent day.*  The  ancient  doctrine  that  in  cases  of  loss,  there  was  nei- 
ther salvage  nor  average  on  bottomry  loans,  appears  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  idea  that  when  a  ship  was  lost  at  sea,  all  goods,  as  well  as  the  ves* 
sel  which  were  thrown  upon  land,  became  the  property  of  the  lord  of  tho 
shore.  This  doctrine  has  been  repudiated  by  all  modem  nations.  Those 
of  Europe,  one  afler  another,  have  discarded  the  doctrine,  that,  because  a 
man  had  met  with  a  misfortune,  he  should  witness  his  property  saved 
from  the  elements,  confiscated  to  the  haughty  lord  of  the  soil  where  the 
misfortune  happened. 

In  the  Prussian  dominions,  all  goods  that  are  wrecked,  are  restored  to 
the  owners  upon  payment  oK  salvage ;  and  the  law  of  Sweden  ordains, 
Uiat  all  goods  which  are  found  floating  or  stranded,  shall  be  restored  to 
the  owners  upon  paying  salvage,  (if  claimed  by  the  owner  within  a  year 
and  a  day.)  So  is  the  law  of  Hamburgh  and  Venice  ;  and  in  this  latter 
place,  as  early  as  the  year  1586,  provision  was  made  to  pay  to  salvers  in 
usual  cases  of  wrecks,  only  a  liberal  day's  wages  as  laborers.  The  law 
of  Denmark  recognises  the  right  of  the  owner  of  a  ship  or  ^oods  wrecked 
or  stranded  within  the  dominions  of  this  country,  to  demand  restoration  of 
the  same,  upon  payment  of  the  salvage  ;  and  so  is  the  law  of  England 
and  America;  and  in  the  first  named  country,  salvage  is  to  be  apportioned 
by  the  rate  of  quantum  menhU,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  all  agreements  made  from  necessity  are  void.f  So  is  the  law 
of  Portugal,  France,  Spain  and  Holland.  The  doctrine  of  salvage  being 
universally  recognised  by  maritime  nations,  it  follows,  as  a  principle  dT 
natural  justice,  that  goods  and  vessels  which  have  been  saved,  shall  con- 
tribute as  an  average  to  make  good  the  expense  of  saving  them ;  this 
diminishes  their  value,  and  therefore  the  lender  on  bottomry  is  bound  to 
eontribute  his  share  of  the  loss,  as  a  peril  of  the  sea4  The  humane  prin« 
ciple  of  restoration  is  acknowledged  in  all  the  Atlantic  states  in  America, 
commissioners  are  appointed  who  take  cognizance  of  cases  of  wrecks  and 
stranding  of  vessels.  These  commissioners  are  bound  to  render  assist- 
ance  to  ^masters  and  owners  o{  ships  and  goods,  which  shall  be  wrecked 
or  stranded  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  in  case  goods  or  vessels  are  de. 
relict,  the  owners  may  recover  the  proceeds  of  the  same  by  making  just 
deductions  for  salvage  expenses.^ 

The  lender  of  money  on  bottomry  will  be  discharged  from  his  risk  by 
the  acts  of  the  master  and  owner  of  the  vessel  known  in  marine  language 
as  barratry,  and  also  by  deviation  from  the  route  stipulated  in  the  bottomry 
agreement.     We  will  first  treat  of  barratry. 

Certain  acts  of  the  master  or  seamen  on  the  voyage,  by  the  marine  law 
kre  technically  called  barratry. 

This  term  is  derived  from  the  modem  Italian  language,  the  original  is 

•  See  Jacobson's  Sen  Lbwp,  p.  533.  9  English  Com.  Law  Reports,  252.  Consulato 
Del  Mnre,  chnp.  98.    Digest  Lib.,  14  lit.,  2,  8, 2. 

t  Jicob«nn*8  Sea  lAwt,  p.  534.  t  See  Jacobson's  Sea  Laws,  p.  539.  §  See  Revised 
fitatutes  of  Nsw  Yoik»  1  vol  p. 
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Wmlrui,  mod  the  verb  harrabrart^  which  tignifies  to  cheftt.  In  the  an* 
cient  latin  language  it  is  barratro^  and  signifiet,  in  this  language^  a  rogue* 
la  its  milder  sense,  under  the  modern  acceptation  of  them,  it  means  every 
ipecies  of  dishonesty  in  the  master  or  crew,  whereby  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  or  cargo  can  or  may  be  injured.  In  this  sense,  a  simple  deviation 
M  sometimes  called  a  barratry.  Should  the  master  of  a  vessel  or  his  creiv 
run  away  with  the  ship,  or  bum,  sink,  or  destroy  her  or  the  cargo,  of 
Ihrow  the  vessel  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  enemies,  or  embark  in  an  ille* 
gal  trade,  or  run  his  vessel  fraudulently  or  negligently  ashore,  or  subject 
his  vessel  or  cargo,  to  seizure  and  condemnation,  or  either  of  them,  by 
smuffgling,  carrying  an  excessive  number  of  passengers,  failing  to  provide 
for  them  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  and  water,  or  by  neglecting  to 
pay  seamen  their  wages,  whereby  the  vessel  is  condemned ;  all  these,  or 
any  such  improper  acts,  will  be  held  in  law  to  be  barratry,  and  discharge 
Ihe  underwriter,  and  a  lender  on  bottomry  from  his  risks;  and  thist 
whether  a  loss  happens  at  the  time,  or  after  the  commission  of  the  act. 

So  when  a  master  of  a  vessel  is  driven  into  port,  while  on  a  voyage,  ia 
4i«tpes8,  and  while  the  repairs  were  going  on,  he  absei.ted  himself  from 
the  vessel  and  forged  a  new  set  of  ship  papers,  and  changed  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  this  was  held  to  be  barratry.  So,  violating  a  blockade,  or  at* 
tempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  so  as  to  expose  the  ship  or  cargo  to 
•eixure  or  confiscation,  or  exposing  the  ship  and  cargo  to  a  loss  by  trading 
with  the  enemy— conspiracy  with  pirates---droppiDg  anchor  in  the  stream, 
after  the  vessel  had  sailed  on  her  voyage  and  going  on  shore  on  a  private 
adventure  of  his  own — sailing  without  a  pilot,  where  one  can  be  had  by 
reasonable  exertions — refusing  to  obey  a  pilot  when  on  board— causing  the 
vessel  to  be  condemned  by  an  admiralty  court  when  on  the  voyage  asun* 
eeaworthy,  when  the  contrary  was  the  fact — negligence  in  sailing  with  a 
fiiir  wind---^elaying  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  for  any  cause — improperly 
abandoning  the  voyage,  when  it  was  once  beffun — neglecting  or  refusing 
to  protect  his  vessel  or  cargo  from  capture  or  from  fire — embezzling,  or 
wilfully  destroying  the  ship  or  cargo— running  the  vessel  on  shore  or 
aground — refusing  to  use  the  necessary  means  to  preserve  the  property  of 
either  ship  or  cargo  when  in  distress,  or  neglecting  to  do  so ;  all  these 
things  are  held  in  law  to  be  barratry.  So,  neglecting  or  refusing  to  sail 
in  or  join  a  convoy  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger,  or  danger  from  pi. 
rates,  disobeying  the  instructions  of  his  owners,  or  overloading  his  vessel, 
whereby  the  voyage  is  impeded ;  so  every  species  of  dishonesty  in  the 
master  while  on  the  voyage,  whereby  the  voyage  is  defeated  or  impeded, 
or  subjected  to  be  so,  will  be  held  to  be  barratrv,  and  will  discharge  the 
underwriter  and  the  lender  on  bottomry  from  his  risks.  Whatever  the 
master  or  borrower  does  to  vary  the  contract,  or  increase  the  risks  of  the 
voyage,  will  discharge  the  lender  from  them,  and  give  him  an  immediate 
right  of  action  to  recover  his  nK>ney  loaned,  and  maritime  interest  againil 
the  borrower,  and  against  the  property  hypothecated. 

Should  the  master  of  a  vessel,  while  on  a  voyage  be  guilty  of  collusioa 
with  the  commander  of  an  enemy's  vessel,  or  privateer,  so  as  to  occasioa 
a  capture  or  detention  of  his  vessel ;  this  is  held  to  be  a  barratry ;  so^ 
sailing  into  an  enemy's  port,  afler  notice  of  declaration  of  war,  or  doing 
any  act  which  may  expose  the  vessel  or  cargo  to  capture  or  forfeiture  by 
frteods  or  enemies,  is  held  in  law  to  be  barratry.    A  voluntary  deviation 
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of  the  master,  while  on  the  Tojage,  unless  excusable,  is  held  to  be  a  bar* 
ratry  by  the  writers  on  marine  law. 

So,  when  by  the  fault  of  the  owner,  master  and  his  company,  or  other- 
wise, the  ship  under  bottomry  is  lost  or  damaged,  and  not  by  accident,  <^ 
where  the  master,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  lender,  or  by 
or  without  the  owner's  order,  alters  his  passage,  or  carries  prohibited 
goods,  and  any  damage  is  occasioned  thereby,  the  lender  may  seek  hie 
remedy  against  the  vessel  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  from  those  who  are  in 
fiiult,  &r  the  entire  damage  ;  nerertheless,  the  master  or  owner  is  not  an- 
awerable  any  further  than  the  loss  can  be  imputed  to  them.*  So  the  bor* 
rower  who  does  not  act  fairly  and  justly,  or  is  guilty  of  dishonesty,  ne« 
gleet  or  mistakes,  shall  make  good  nil  losses,  with  his  person  and  sub- 
stance. 

By  these  ordinances,  it  is  further  provided,  that  when  any  damage  or 
loss  of  ship  or  goods  hsppen  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the  lender  loses  his 
money  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  goods,  saving  the  right  of  the 
lender  to  what  is  saved  from  the  misfortune,  after  paying  salvage  expenses. 
But  when  the  damage  or  loss  arises  from  their  own  natural  decay,  or  fall 
ef  prices,  and  the  remainder  is  not  equivalent  to  the  bottomry  loan,  the 
borrower  must  duly  stand  to  the  contract,  and  pay  the  loan  and  maritime 
interest  stipulated. 


AiT.  v.— MERCANTILE  BIOGRAPHY. 

JOSEPH   PEABODT. 

8t  ipiui  iBdiMtrii,  alkM  bemToUntiS,  Itcnptotavit 

The  example  of  the  wise  and  good  has  ever  exercised  a  favorable  in- 
fluence upon  civilized  man,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  a  valuable  item  in 
the  wealth  of  nations.  In  .all  ages  have  historians  considered  it  a  grate- 
ftil  duty  to  trace  the  course  of  their  philosophers,  explain  the  policy  of 
tiieir  statesmen,  and  emblazon  the  renown  of  their  heroes.  For  this  they 
have  been  welcomed  to  the  republic  of  letters,  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
a  similar  greeting  should  not  be  extended  to  such  as  endeavor  to  portray 
the  less  striking,  although,  oftentimes  more  useful  examples  c^  enterprise 
and  moral  worth. 

Amonffst  our  eminent  merchants,  (during  the  European  wars  which 

give  us  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world)  none  exerted  a  wider  influence 
r  good,  or  were  more  conspicuous  for  probity  and  honor  than  William 
Gray,f  Archibald  Oracle,^  and  the  respected  individual  whose  name  is  at 

•  8  Ma|«n,  198;  chapter  7,  tectltm  14. 

t  For  a  notice  of  this  emlneot  citlxen,  see  Vol.  2,  page  409,  of  this  work. 

X  This  dtstloffuisherf  merchaot,  and  estimable  nian,  was  born  at  DmnfHes,  In  Scotland,  in  I79S. 
Be  fec'ived  a  mercantile  ^docatloo  of  hl«h  order,  in  a  eonntlnf  hoaxe  ai  Liverpool.  Amonfst  Mi 
ftllow-elftrln.  were  three  other  eminent  merchants— the  late  Mr.  Ewart  of  the  lat'er  place :  Mr.  ReM, 
•r  Reld.  Irving  k,  Co.,  London ;  and  Mr.  Caton.  of  Baltimore,  who  married  a  davKhter  ef  Charlet 
OanolU  of  CarrolltDo.  ^^ 

Mr.  Gmcle  came  to  the  United  States  soon  after  the  peace  which  corflrmed  their  independence, 
MMl  mirried  Ml<s  Rofera,  a  slater  of  the  late  Mooea  Romv.  &q.,  of  New  York.  Re  established 
himself  firat  In  Virginia;  where,  in  Uke  year  1796,  he  was  ranked  among  oar  first  merchants,  (br  credit 
tad  captul. 

The  genfmphleal  position  of  New  York  did  not  escape  his  ferasiftht:  for  he  early  pmoovaced  lis 
iestiay  to  be  the  commercial  empnrlnm  of  the  western  world,  and  selected  thnt  port  for  the  hooie 
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Ike  kead  •fthis  article.  Their  credit,  at  times,  surpassed  that  of  govern- 
Bent  itself,  and  ti  eir  operations  were  more  varied  and  extensive  tbin  an/ 
ever  conducted  by  individual  enterprise  in  our  country. 

The  biography  of  such  oien  must  necessarily  afford  interesting  instruction 
to  a  mercantile  community,  from  its  bearing  upon  our  commercial  history^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  gives  an  opportunitv  of  paying  a  becoming 
tribute  of  respect  to  uncommon  worth,  as  well  as  tends  to  relieve  the 
ennui  produced  by  the  succession  of  political,  juridical,  and  heroic 
•ketches,  which  are  constantly  pressed  upon  the  public  eye. 

The  immediate  subject  of  this  memoir,  when  but  a  youth,  took  armt 
in  kis  country's  cause,  performed  in  early  manhood  a  naval  exploit  of 
thrilling  interest  during  our  revolutionary  struggle,  and  exhibited  great 
energy,  perseverance  and  foresight,  in  a  long  continued  series  of  mercan- 
tile  enterprises,  embracing  the  entire  period  of  our  national  existence,  and 
we  hope  that,  by  recounting  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  life,  we  shall  inspire 
patriotism  and  stimulate  laudable  ambition  in  those  to  whom  is  destined 
the  political  sway,  or  guidance  of  the  future  commerce  of  our  country. 

Joseph  Peabody  was  born  at  Middleton,  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1757.  His  father  was  a  deacon  of  the  church,  and  descended  from  Fnuw 
cis  Peabody,  who  came  from  St.  Alban's,  Hertfordshire,  England,  in 
1635,  and  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Topsfield ;  a  part  of  which,  to- 
gether with  portions  of  the  adjacent  towns,  was  incorporated  in  1728,  by 
the  name  of  Middleton.  These  towns  had  previously  been  set  off*  Grom 
Salem,  the  most  ancient  township  of  the  colony  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England. 

This  ancestor,  with  his  associates  of  indomitable  courage  and  untiring 
perseverance,  under  prospects  the  most  adverse  and  discouraging,  stiU 

nneao  and  the  Baltic  Mas ;  of  the  Penlnsahi ;  In  Great  Britain  and  China ;  and  bit  name  was 
•ynonyiDOtii  with  cradit  pr»Mty,  andhimnr.  Even  the  Spaahh  Kovaromant,  (not  a^u  illy  ovar^ott- 
flding  in  foreiirners,)  entrusted  to  him.  at  ime  time,  their  bill*  of  exchnnga,  drawn  on  Veni  Crax.  to 
the  extent  nf  ten  million*  of  dollars.  These  bills  were  broufht  in  a  French  frifnte  to  New  York, 
in  1806:  and  Is.tac  Bell,  E-^q.,  who  had  charge  of  them,  was  apiet  In  a  boat,  and  a  reward  nf  tw* 
bnndred  duilars  wan  offered  to  the  Aader  of  tbe  trunk  which  contained  tbem.  It  was  picked  up  a 
fbrtnlfht  after,  at  Deal  Beich.  near  Loaf  Branch.  The  bills  were  dried,  and  collected  In  specie  kv 
Mr.  Gr  icle,  and  two  other  dlstiafaished  merchaata— Mr.  Oliver,  of  Baltim  ire,  and  Mr  Craig,  of  Phf- 
ladelphla.  It  to  needless  to  add,  that  the  proceeds  were  remitted  with  scmpalous  ezactnesa  aa4 
pcompUiade. 

Mr.  Oracle's  qplnlon  on  mercantile  ral^ts  was  sought  after  by  those  of  leva  knowledge  and  expt- 
rlence,  and  4t  was  his  happiness  «>  Impart  Informitloo  with  candor  and  dblnterestedness.  He  par- 
ticalartyfavured  desenrlng  yo«ag  mea ;  who  not  only  had  his  advice,  bat  fHeadship,  and  sabfttaatlal 
patronage. 

Bata  seasoa  came  when  a  eammand  went  forth  against  ihe  merchant  cltr.  Crippled  ky  the  an- 
happy  expedient  nf  oar  rtHriaivt  sfttem  ;  embarrassed  by  the  cnpinre  of  shipn  and  cargoes,  and  by 
the  falhire  nf  fnrplm  cnrrespnndenti  and  domestic  debtors— disaster  a|tnn  di^awter— when  all  were  cat 
down,  his  m<Mf  of  we-Uth,  accomalated  by  a  long  Ufa  of  enterprlw  and  Industry,  was  entirely  swept 
away.  In  the  common  ruin— a  !«ad  veriflcailon  of  the  proverb.  **  Riches  take  to  tkewuelves  winge^  and 
Pi  c»av.**    Knt  he  never  boasted  of  them,  or  truned  In  their  continuance. 

Pnblic  confidence  had  often  been  manlf^cted  townrds  hlro.  by  appnlniroents  to  placee  nf  trust ;  aadi 
BOW  his  friends  whose  esteem  he  never  ln<t  or  forfeited,  vooght  to  secure  a  conunnance  of  his  oae- 
Mnese,  and  an  asylum  for  hto  ileelintng  year*,  in  the  presidency  of  an  Insumnce  eompauy,  created 
Ibr  these  purposes.  But  the  efldct  of  the  blast  which  had  prostrated  him.  wai  not  yet  over ;  for  heia» 
agtin,  ndrersity  «nwsed  his  path,  and  the  haxards  of  the  ocean  proved  mlnou«  to  its  affiilrB. 

It  were  a  libel  upon  the  comninnlty  of  which  he  had  been  ao  active  and  u«eA)l  a  mtmbar— vpoa 
the  friends  whom  he  had  charished— to  doubt  th«t.  to  the  last,  surh  a  man  reoelved  every  token  of 
<eaneou<  defbrence.  and  solWf  nSTfctloo  and  esteem ;  and  yet  al<ia !  too  often  have  we  lo  regret,  whaa 
too  Into,  that  we  hive  retarded  w«th  cold  IndifTarance,  la  their  advendty.  nnch  as  ham  falthfnltf 
•arved  n«  under  more  fnvoTHble  aui>pices;  and  which,  too  often,  has  numbed  their  fsculttes.  and  pa- 
ralyxed  their  eff trt^.  The  fortiiude  of  the  be«t  and  bravest  -may  be  sh-ikea  by  pormw  and  by  nfe ; 
bat  this  nnrelv  ought  to  be.  an  much  as  possible,  compensated  by  Increased  eflurts,  on  the  part  of 
friends  to  admlnbier  comfort  and  connolatioo. 

Benevolenee  and  beneficence  were  the  shining  characteristics  of  Mr.  Gmcle ;  and  they  were  nevar 
dimmed  by  Mun«hine.  nor  iib4cared  by  cload<.  Bis  dwelling  waa  long  the  mansion  of  elegant,  unoe- 
tantKtkHn  hnnplttllty,  and  hi*  dMor  never  ekieed  against  tbe  poor.  It  W  ao  mean  testimonial  Ui  his 
etandlng  and  wnnh.  that  he  reciprocated  honor  In  a  long  and  confidential  intimacy  with  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Gonvernear  Moiria.  Mr.  Gracio  died  oa  the  ISUi  of  ApcU,  ia»t  In  the  taventy-foartk 
rnrafhlaaga. 
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felt  themselves  gainers  in  the  exchange  of  **  a  paradise  of  plenty"  in  the 
old  world,  for  ^  a  wilderness  of  want"  in  the  new ;  where,  although  snr- 
rounded  hy  hostile  bands  of  savages,  they  could  worship  the  God  of  their 
&ther8  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  This  puritanic 
family  continued  through  several  successive  generations  in  the  peaceful 
rank  of  agriculturalists,  in  which  were  passed  also,  the  first  eighteen  years  of 
him,  some  traces  of  whose  life  it  is  our  present  purpose  to  record ;  and  he 
would  probably  have  remained  contented  in  it,  free  from  internal  restless* 
ness  and  ignorant  of  the  energetic  qualities  he  after  displayed,  but  for  the 
desire  for  freedom  which  now  pervaded  the  continent. 

The  Rev.  Elias  Smith,  pastor  at  Middleton,  in  commom  with  the  New 
England  clergy  generally,  guided  the  people  of  his  charge,  not  only  in 
the  precepts  of  religion,  but  enlightened  them  also  on  the  political  events 
of  the  day,  seeking  by  constant  efiorts  to  imbue  them  with  the  true  spirit 
of  liberty  and  resistance.  And  probably  no  etreumstance  contributed 
more  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  revolution,  than  the  zeal  of  th# 
clergy  in  diftTusing  from  the  pulpit  the  true  principles  on  which  that  great 
event  was  founded,  and  lending  to  their  appeals  the  sacred  infliieiice  of 
their  office.  A  war  was  now  to  be  waged  in  behalf  of  civil  liberty ;  the 
pride,  valor,  ancibition,  and  self-love  of  our  youth  were  aroused  ;  the  foxvM 
of  departed  heroes  flitted  before  them ;  and  many  were  dazzled  by  their 
exploits,  and  panted  for  an  opportunity  to  inscribe  their  names  upon  the 
escutcheon  ofa  rising  empire. 

Aware  that  persecution  had  driven  his  forefathers  from  their-  native 
land,  and  that  Andros  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  impose  a  yoke  upon  the 
necks  ofa  succeeding  generation,  Mr.  Peabodydid  not  long  deliberate  as 
to  the  part  lb)  shouM  take  in  the  pending  contest.  It  is  a  trite  saying, 
that  extraordinary  circumstances  bring  into  action  latent  talents.  This, 
our  struggle  for  ft^edom  fully  verified,  and  its  history  is  embellished  with 
such  thoughts  and  deeds  of  the  common,  as  well  as  more  exalted  elasses 
of  man,  as  well  may  vie  with  those  called  forth  during  the  most  eventfiil 
periods  of  the  old  world. 

At  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  took  place,  Mr.  Peabody,  toe 
young  to^be  enrolled  in  the  militia,  joined  the  Boifbrd  con>pany  as  a  volun- 
teer, but  Ikey  did  not  reach  the  scene  of  action^  antil  the  British  troops 
had  passed  down,  much  to  his  disappointment,  a»he  prided  himself  on  h^ 
skill  as  a  nftarksman.  His  brother. in-law  being  dr»fle<f  to  join  the  army, 
Mr.  Peabody  was  obliged  to  reoMtin  and  oversee  the  cultivation  of  the 
&rm,  untfl  the  return  of  the  former,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  when  he 
gladly  relinquished  a  Wtd  too  passive  and  uncongenial  to  ae  active  mind, 
at  so  excitrng  a  period.  He  now  determined  to  acquire  knowledge^  and 
court  fbrtuee  on  the  treacherous  element  which  afforded  the  greatest  op* 
portunity  for  enterprise,  as  well  as  distinction,  in  the  cause  he  espoused. 

Our  infiint  navy,  unworthy  the  name,  (since  it  comprised  but  some  half 
a  dozen  ill.equipped  and  ill-officered  vessels,)  ofiered  but  little  chance 
even  to  the  best  qualified,  as  all  the  higher  offices  were  filled  by  such  as 
had  wealth  to  loan  for  its  equipment.  And  Paul  Jones  himself,  whose 
career  fills  so  large  a  page  in  our  naval  history,  in  order  to  secure  the 
berth  of  senior  first  lieutenant,  had  to  dispose  ofa  plantation  in  Virginia, 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  brother,  and  loan  the  proceeds  to  the  marine  cofli- 
mittee. 

Our  private  armed  marine,  not  only  reputable,  but  highly  patriotic^ 
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eflering  every  inducemeiit  to  the  brave  and  enterprising,  was  at  once  em* 
l^ced  by  Mr.  Peabody,  wbose  acbievement  in  the  ^  Ranger,"  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  we  shall  introduce  in  its  proper  place,  is  worthy  to  rank 
with  those  of  Haraden  in  the  *' Pickering"  and  Fisk  in  the  ^Tyranni. 
Gide,"  also  of  Salem.  The  private  marine  reflected  as  much  glory  on  our 
arms,  and  was  decidedly  more  effective  than  the  navy.  We  believe  no 
officer  of  the  latter  attained  distinction,  with  the  exception  of  commodore 
Paul  Jones,  '*  whose  achievements,"  in  the  language  of  the  immortal 
Washington,  ^commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world." 

Mr.  reabody's  first  cruise  was  in  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby's  privateer,  **  Bun. 
ker  Hill,"  which  terminated  unsuccessfully.  On  his  return  to  Salem,  he 
was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  detained  him  there  several  months.  Du* 
ring  his  convalescence,  his  mind,  weakened  by  disease,  was  filled  with 
hopes  which  assumed  the  guise  of  realities,  persuading  him  that  he  was 
the  actual  owner  of  ships  and  wealth ;  and  thus  enabled  him  to  enjoy,  by 
anticipation,  what  the  efibrts  of  afler  years  failed  not  to  realize. 

His  second  cruise  was  in  the  ^Pilgrim,"  Capt.  Hill,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  G.  and  A.  Cabot.  They  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a 
British  merchantman,  deeply  laden,  but  strongly  armed.  On  nearing  the 
enemy.  Captain  Hill  ordered  him  to  strike,  to  which  he  was  answeredi 
**no!  you  must  fight."  "Very  well,"  responded  Hill,  "say  when  you 
are  ready,"  and  after  waiting  a  considerable  time,  which  was  improved 
to  the  utmost  by  the  enemy  in  clearing  for  actiim,  loading,  d^c.  Hill  be. 
coming  impatient,  asked  if  he  was  ready,  and  on  receiving  an  affirmative 
reply,  said  to  his  crew — **  then,  my  boys,  let  them  have  it."  Af\er  a 
short  action,  and  the  loss  of  their  captain,  the  enemv  surrendered,  and 
Mr.  Peabody,  as  prize  master,  took  the  vessel  Me  into  Thomaston, 
Maine.  He  commenced  a  second  cruise  in  the  "  Pilgrim,"  but  the  pri* 
vateer  being  dismasted,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Salem,  he  resolved  to 
abandon,  for  a  tim^,  the  ocean,  having  seen  enough  of  sea-faring  life  to 
judge  of  his  ability  to  prosecute  it  with  success.  Feeling  that  the  want 
of  instruction,  denied  by  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  was  a  serious 
barrier  to  his  advancement,  he  applied  himself  for  a  year  with  the  great- 
est assiduity  and  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  indispensi* 
ble  to  the  attainment  of  rank  in  his  profession. 

For  the  above  purpose,  Mr.  Peabody  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
and  pursued  his  studies  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  whose 
varied  attainments  enabled  him  to  impart  the  requisite  information,  and 
whose  friendly  counsels,  so  important  to  one  entering  upon  an  active  ca- 
reer, at  such  a  period,  might  be  depended  on  as  the  dictates  of  a  high 
moral  sense,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  benevolent  heart. 

While  thus  engaged  in  his  studies,  Mr.  Peabody  met  with  a  manu- 
■cript  collection  of  maxims,  containing,  not  only  sound  moral  rules,  but 
those  of  courtesy  and  good  breeding,  as  well  as  the  results  of  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  worldly  affiiirs.  He  was  struck  with  their 
▼alue,  and  copied  them  into  a  small  book  which  he  entitled  his  "  Guide 
through  Life,"  and  it  was  ever  his  custom  to  apply  them,  when  occa- 
non  ofiered,  in  advice  to  his  children,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  hit 
own  conduct. 

The  month  of  August,  1T78,  was  ushered  In  with  a  summons  for  the 
militia  generally  to  join  the  army  under  General  Sullivan,  at  Rhode 
Island,  with  a  view  to  the  surprise   and  capture  of  Newport,  then  in 
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possMsion  of  the  British  army.  Mr.  Peabodj  accompanied  the  Middle* 
ton  corps  as  aa  officer.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  disappointed  of  the 
expected  co-operation  of  their  French  allies,  the  militia  immediately  dis- 
banded,  and  the  besieging  army,  reduced  to  five  thousand  men,  aban« 
doned  the  enterprise,  as  the  number  of  the  enemy  entrenched  was  six 
thousand.  William  Orne,  of  Salem,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  our 
most  eminent,  upright,  and  opulent  merchants,  abo  served  in  tliis  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Peabody,  having  completed  the  necessary  studies  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself,  made  a  voyage  to  Gottenburg,  in  the  letter  of 
marque  ''Rambler."  He  next  sailed  as  prize  master  in  the  [mvateer 
''Fiahhawk,"  Capt.  Foster,  who,  after  being  out  a  few  days,  laid  his  ves- 
sel alongside  of  a  large  ship,  which  proved  to  be  a  British  man.of-war, 
and  was  taken.  The  crew  was  sent  into  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  where, 
on  board  a  prison-ship,  they  were  well  treated.  They  established  a 
school  among  themselves,  and  all  went  on  harmoniously,  until  the  crew 
of  another  privateer,  belonging  to  Salem,  was  crowded  in  with  them, 
which  caused  the  mass  to  become  turbulent  Fortunately,  however,  they 
were  soon  relieved  by  exchange,  and  the  Americans  were  landed  at  Bos- 
ton. 

The  termination  of  this  cruise  so  disgusted  Mr.  Peabody  with  prira- 
teering,  that  he  decided  to  pursue  it  no  ftirther.  He  next  embarked  in 
the  letter  of  marque  ''  Ranger,"  owned  by  Messrs.  Henry  Sargent,  of 
Boston,  Henry  Gardner,  ai^  Ward  and  Chipman  of  Salem.  Thomas 
Simmons  was  commander,  Thomas  Perkins,  first  officer,  and  Mr.  Pea- 
body, second.  They  left  Salem  in  the  winter  of  1781-2,  with  a  cargo  of 
salt,  which  they  disposed  of  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  proceeded  to 
Alexandria,  where  they  loaded  with  flour  for  Havana,  and  arrived  safe. 
A  part  of  the  cargo  being  from  the  plantation  of  General  Washington, 
was  preferred  by  the  Spaniards,  and  what  was  unusual,  they  received  it 
at  the  marked  weight,  thus  showing  their  confidence  in  the  brand.  The 
''  Ranger"  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  after  receiving  on  board  another 
cargo  of  flour,  on  the  5th  July,  1782,  dropped  down  the  Potomac,  to  near 
its  mouth,  where,  encountering  head  winds,  she  was  obliged  to  anchor, 
and  after  making  the  ordinary  arrangements  for  the  night,  the  officers 
and  crew  retired  to  their  berths. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  watch  ran  aft  for  a  speaking  trumpet,  and  an- 
nounced to  the  officers  the  unwelcome  news  that  boats  were  making  for 
the  ship.  Capt.  Simmons  directed  Mr.  Peabody  not  to  let  them  come 
alongside ;  but  they  both  rushed  up  the  companion  way,  and  as  they 
reached  the  deck,  received  a  discharge  of  musketry,  by  which  Captain 
Simmons  fell,  badly  wounded,  and  entirely  disabled  from  ftirther  action. 
Mr.  Peabody,  having  no  time  to  dress  himself,  ran  forward  in  his  night 
clothes,  calling  on  the  crew  to  seize  the  boarding-pikes,  and  grasping  one 
kinself,  accompanied  by  a  man  named  Kent,  armed  in  the  like  manner, 
sprang  to  the  bows,  where  they  had  a  fierce  encounter  with  several  of 
the  enemy  .already  on  the  gunwale.  The  crew,  having  armed  themselves, 
a  desperate  conflict  ensued  in  the  midst  of  which,  another  boat  came 
alongside  and  began  a  heavy  fire  on  the  other  quarter.  The  first  officer 
being  employed  at  the  magazine  in  procuring  ammunition  for  those  who 
were  armed  with  muskets,  the  command  of  the  deck  devolved  on  Mr. 
Peabody,  who,  wearing  a  white  shirt,  was  ac<«spicuou8  mark,  even  in  a 
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dftvk  nigbt  He  now  ordered  oold  sbol  to  bo  thrown  iafo  tlie  boats,  and 
U  waa  done  with  Mich  eflfeot,  that  one  of  them  gave  waj ;  both  had  been 
grappled  to  the  ^  Ranger**  before  receiving  anj  damage.  Perceiving  the 
advantage  thus  obtained,  he  applied  hit  entire  force  to  the  other  boat,  and 
cheering  hit  men  with  the  crj  of  *^  we  have  sunk  one  my  boje,  now  let 
us  sink  the  other."  The  responding  cheers  of  the  crew  so  sJarmed  the 
assailants,  that  they  dropped  astern,  and  both  were  soon  lost  in  the  dark* 
ness  of  the  night.  When  the  conflision  was  over,  one  of  the  crew  only 
was  found  to  be  dead,  and  three  wounded.  Captain  Siramons's  wound 
was  severe,  and  disabled  him  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Peabodv  was  not 
aware,  during  the  action,  that  he  had  received  any  wounds ;  but,  when 
the  exciteotent  subsided,  he  found  hb  arms  stitt*,  and  a  ball  lodged  in  hk 
left  wrist,  that  the  bone  ef  his  right  elbow  was  laid  bare,  and  a  ball  had 
grazed  his  left  shoulder.  At  day  light  a  club  of  hair  was  discovered  on 
deck,  which  proved  to  be  his,  it  having  been  shot  enclose  to  his  head,  as 
if  clipped  by  a  barber.  We  well  remember  one  of  the  crew  who4ad  cut 
off  the  hand  of  an  assailant,  which  was  raised  over  the  bulwark,  armed 
with  a  pistol,  and  aimed  at  Mr.  Peabody ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  he  con- 
tinned  for  life  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Peabody's 
escape  firom  death,  in  this  action,  appears  to  have  been  almost  miraculous. 

The  ^  Ranger"  was  armed  with  seven  guns,  and  the  crew  comprised  but 
twenty,  while  the  barges  of  the  enemy  contained  sixty  men.  From  in- 
formation obtained,  ifae  latter  lest  fifteen  killed,  and  had  thirty-eight 
wounded.  The  assailants  proved  to  be  a  band  of  tories,  with  which  the 
bay  had  for  some  time  been  infested,  commanded  by  two  of  their  noted 
characters,  Barret  and  Andei;son,  who  had  a  rendezvous  at  St.  Geoige's 
Island,  near  the  anchorage  of  the  ^  Ranger."  They  had  a  few  days  before 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  brig  often  guns  and  thirty  men. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  return  with  the  vessel  to  Alexandria  for  the 
pnrpose  of  refitting ;  «where  the  action  was  pronounced  as  desperate  as 
any  upon  the  records  of  naval  warfare.  In  admiration  of  the  valor  dis- 
played on  this  occasion,  a  boarding.pike,  richly  mounted  with  silver,  and 
oearing  a  suitable  inscription,  was  presented  by  the  merchants  of  thai 
borough.  This  happy  memorial  of  gallant  conduct  remains  a  treasured 
relic  with  Mr.  Peabody 's  heirs. 

Mr.  Perkins  now  took  command  of  the  ^*  Ranger,"  and  Mr.  Peabody 
became  first  ofiicer.  Capt.  ISimmons  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  his 
wound  to  resume  his  post  on  the  succeeding  voyage,  and  Mr.  Peabody 
was  retained  as  first  ofiicer.  On  their  return  from  Curracoa  they  were 
chased  for  thirty-six  hours  by  a  man-of-war,  and  finally  escaped  into  Ha* 
▼ana,  whence  they  returned  to  Salem. 

Peace  having  now  taken  place,  commercial  activity  greatly  increased. 
Mr.  Peabody  was  promoted  to  a  command,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs* 
Gardner,  of  Salem,  and  Mr.  Perkins  accompanied  him  as  chief  mate. 
This  companion  in  war  was  afterwards  long  his  associate  in  business  at 
Salem,  and  amassed  also  a  very  large  fortune,  which  has  been  transmit- 
ted  to  his  nephews,  the  Messrs.  Pingree,  who  rank  among  our  most  en- 
terprising and  successfol  merchants. 

His  next  vojrage  was  to  Su  Martin's,  thence  to  Alexailtlria,  where  he 
was  severely  attacked  by  small  pox,  and  his  life  despaired  of.  He  suffered 
great  agony,  and  was  so  swollen  as  to  be  unable  to  see,  but,  retaining  his 
niculties,  heard  the  discouraging  remarks  of  those  around.  He  attributed 
his  recovery  to  a  sea  captain,  who  administered  on  his  own  responsibility. 
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Mr.  P«&bocly  kaving  now  realised  a  safficient  sum  to  enable  kimtopur* 
cbate  a  vesiel,  selected  the  schooner  ^  Three  Friends,"  and  commanded 
her  himself.  ,  His  voyages  were  to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe ;  he  wat 
almost  constantly  at  sea  for  several  years,  and  never  failed  to  note  whaU 
ever  information  he  obtained,  that  might  prove  useful  in  the  more  exten* 
■ive  future  operations  towards  which  he  pressed  with  a  laudable  zeal. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  peace  of  '88  imparted  a  new  im* 
pulse  to  trade,  which,  however,  was  soon  after  jeoparded  by  the  petty 
jealousies  of  the  states  on  the  sea- board,  whose  contending  effi>rts  para- 
lized  for  a  time  its  successful  prosecution.  Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  de- 
sirous of  monopoly,  and  afiecting  to  fear  that  the  capital  of  her  neighbors 
would  deprive  her  of  a  fair  proportion  of  trade,  permitted  the  importation 
of  all  goods  free  of  duty.  This  measure,  so  injurious  in  its  bearing  on 
the  larger  states,  which  relied  upon  impost  for  the  support  of  their  govern* 
ments.  was  met  by  retaliation.  Massachusetts  passed  a  navigation  act, 
requirAig  duties  to  be  paid  only  on  goods  imported  on  foreign  account, 
and  tonnage  only  on  foreign  vessels. 

Our  Union,  which  had  barely  been  maintained  by  the  stimulus  of  war, 
now  became  as  a  rope  of  sand.  The  limited  powers  of  the  old  confede- 
ration, together  with  its  tardiness  of  action,  rendered  it  utterly  inefficient 
as  a  government ;  and  the  conflicting  measures  of  some  of  the  parties  to 
it,  now  threatened  its  speedy  dissolution. 

These  gloomy  forebodings,  impelled  extraordinary  ezertionii  for  the 
preservation  of  blessings  achieved  at  no  common  cost.  Correspondences 
were  entered  into  by  George  Cabot*  and  others,  with  our  patriot  fathers, 
respecting  the  establishment  of  a  national  government  upon  a  more  ener- 
getic and  stable  footing,  under  which  the  interests  of  commerce  might  re- 
ceive a  proper  care.  And  Benjamin  Goodhue,  (another  educated  Salem 
merchant,  who  afterwards  filled  with  credit  seats  in  both  of  the  legislative 
lutiis  of  the  nation,}  obtained  from  Mr.  Adams,  then  our  minister  at  the 
oourt  of  St.  James,  and  other  sources,  the  best  available  light  on  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  Europe,  thereby  l>ecoming  qualified  for  a  task,  which 
himself  and  others  were  soon  called  upon  to  perform. 

AfUr  twof  ineffectual  attempts,  a  convention  was  formed,  which,  in 
1788,  framed  the  federal  constitution. 

The  first  duty  which  presented  itself  upon  the  organization  of  the  new 
government  in  New  York«  was  the  creation  of  a  revenue  for  its  support ; 
and  a  tariff  on  imports  being  by  all  considered  the  least  onerous  mode  of 
taxation,  a  commercial  code  was  framed,  under  the  guidance  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  by  Mr.  Goodhue,t  Mr.  Fitzsimmons 

*  For  a  biographical  notice  of  this  eminent  merchant,  see  voL  Sd,  ptge  40B  of  this 
work. 

t  As  a  delegate  to  the  first,  Mr.  Goodhue  was  appointed  by  a  TCBolution  of  the  General 
Court  of  Maasaehawtts,  July  4th,  1764.  And  nlso  as  delegate  to  the  second,  in  company 
with  Caleb  Davis,  Tristram  Dilt jn,  and  John  Goffin,  by  a  like  reaolutiott,.  paswd  by  the 
same  body,  in  accordance  with  similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  legialatore  of  Vif;ginia, 
March  21,  1786. 

X  Bxtract  of  a  letter  from  Alexander  Hamilton  to  Benjamin  Goodhue,  dated  June  30, 
1791: — **  It  must  have  given  you  pleasure  to  learn  how  much  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  measuree  under  it,  in  which  you  have  had  so  considerable  an 
i^ncy,  have  contributed  to  raise  this  country  in  the  estimation  of  Europe.  The  chiqg* 
which  has  been  wrought  in  the  opinion  of  that  part  of  the  world  respecting  the  United 
States  is  almost  wonderful." 
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(%  nerdmnt  nember  frooi  Pbilftdelphia)  and  otkeri,  whiek,  with  soma 
modification,  still  remains  the  law  of  the  knd  $  a  proud  testimooial  of  the 
sagacity  and  foresight  of  its  authors. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  new  order  of  things,  were  in  no  point 
of  view  so  apparent  as  in  a  commercial  one.  Chaos  gave  place  to  orc'er-^ 
clouds  which  had  overshadowed  us,  were  succeeded  by  the  most  cheering 
prospects — internal  and  foreign  trade,  so  long  paralized,  now  received  an 
impetus  before  unknown ;  and  enterprise,  everywhere,  for  a  long  series 
of  years  was  crowned  with  success  unexampled  at  any  period  of  commer- 
cial history. 

Mr.  Peabody,  having  personally  retired  from  the  ocean  in  1791,  except 
lor  a  single  trip  as  passenger  to  the  West  Indies,  was  now  married  to  Miss 
Catharine  Smith,  of  Middleton,  a  daughter  of  the  reverend  friend  to  whom 
lie  was  so  much  indebted  for  his  mental  and  moral  training  in  youtby 
and  for  the  moulding  of  his  religions  and  political  principles  in  man* 
hood,  and  whose  name  he  ever  mentioned  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  gratitude.  He  represented  him  as  exercising  unbounded  influ- 
ence in  his  sphere  of  action,  and  as  possessing  the  love  i^nd  veneration 
of  all  with  whom  he  associated.  This  blessing  he  was  not  destined  long 
to  enjoy  ;  death  separated  them  in  the  short  space  of  two  years.  In  1795 
he  formed  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  Elizabeth,  sister  of  his  first  wife, 
and  it  was  their  happiness  to  pass  nearly  half  a  century  together,  in  al* 
most  unalloyed  prosper!^. 

Mr.  Peabody  did  not  fail  to  derive  every  advantage  which  commerce 
yielded  under  the  fostering  hand  of  government,  at  that  time  so  liberally 
extencled  ;  and,  by  honorable  competition,  soon  rose  to  wealth  and  influ- 
ence. He  continued  gradually  to  increase  the  number  of  his  ships  with 
bis  accruing  means,  until  they  floated  in  every  sea.  To  particularise  his 
very  numerous  enterprises,  during  the  threescore  years  he  was  a  ship- 
owner, would  be  monotonous ;  and  the  classifying  and  illustrating  of  the 
different  branches  of  trade  which  he  successively  embraced,  commencing 
with  that  of  our  own  coast,  and  ending  only  with  the  farthest  Indies, 
would  occupy  a  space  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  article  for  a  periodical 
journal,  without  affording  matter  of  interest  to  any  but  the  most  curious 
admirer  of  detail.  Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  to  enumerate  important  sta- 
tistics relating  to  a  business,  the  magnitude  of  which  has  seldom,  for  so 
long  a  period,  been  conducted  by  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

Mr.  Peabody  built  and  owned  eighty.three  ships,  which,  in  every  in- 
stance, be  freighted  himself;  and  for  the  navigation  of  them,  he  shipped 
at  different  times,  upwards  of  seven  thousand  seamen.  Since  the  year 
1811,  he  has  advanced  thirty-five  to  the  rank  of  ship-master,  who  entered 
his  employ  as  boys.  He  had  performed  by  these  vessels  the  following 
voyages,  viz: — to  Calcutta,  38;  Canton,  17;  Sumatra,  82;  St.  Peters- 
burg, 47  ;  other  ports  in  the  north  of  Europe,  10 ;  the  Mediterranean* 
20,*  before  the  war  of  1812. 

•PiTCBviLLi.  (Conn..)  3d  JnJy.  I8W. 
DsAE  9lm:~Al»Mnee  has  prevented  my  enrlter  cnmlnc  fntn  p(i«.-«e4!>kin,  and  iickn«iwlrd|cinff  iIm 
neeipt  nf  yi>ar  esteenittd  f  ivor  of  the  90th  allhnn,  by  which  I  nm  mo-«t  hippy  tn  letm  yon  nre  nn" 
fBfed  in  preparlnK  <•>'  the  presf  a  memnir  of  nar  I  tie  vifnernted  friend,  J<»tpph  Penbndv.  T<  n  iiAc 
me  til  enliffhien  yon  on  the  ramect  of  hit  biMlne<ii  with  'he  M<*dilemnean  ;  mn  t  nf  whirh,  you  ihink, 
wan  placed  under  the  direciinn  of  my  house,  at  Marveille^.  I  believ^  with  a  few  except'on.«  In  oc- 
cnaional  contlgnmf  nta  t'>  other  portx.  thU  wa^  the  cine,  from  the  fir»t  opening  of  our  tr«de  w:th  thtt 


»a,  aAer  tlie  oence  of  1814,  ap  tn  the  |ieriod  of  hi:*  death. 
U  It  Impoasihle  for  hM)  at  thU  remote  period,  wiUwMU  uy  docwiMBti  or  meoionadA,  whatevw, 
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To  the  West  Indies,  Spanish  Mainf  and  along  our  wide  extended  eoasCf 
the/  are  unnumbered.  He  bad  also  for  several  years,  a  large  interest  in 
a  northwest  coast  trading  and  navigation  company. 

The  manner  in  which  he  conducted  these  extensive  concerns,  contri* 
buted  essentially  to  the  prosperity  of  Salem,  which  he  made  the  home  of 
all  his  operations,  and  where  the  aggregate  of  his  annual  state,  county, 
and  city  taxes  paid  into  the  treasury,  amounted  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  He  built  and  equipped  his  ships  there,  and  it  was  there 
they  always  returned  with  their  cargoes,  to  be  distributed  by  the  coasting 
vessels  amongst  the  greater  markets.  Outward  cargoes  were  procured 
in  these  markets  and  transported  coastwise  for  transhipment  at  Salem. 
This  course,  while  it  gave  constant  employment  to  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  his  townsmen,  was  not  at  all  times  conducive  to  his  pecuniary  in* 
terest,  and  therefore  could  only  have  been  prompted  by  the  benevolent 
desire  of  afibrding  them  a  remunerating  occupation. 

From  his  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  commercial  schemes,  many  sup* 
posed  he  had  one  of  those  iron  wills  which  naturally  impelled  him  to  push 
forward  in  spite  of  obstacles,  and  regardless  of  consequences  ;  whereas, 
he  was  in  truth  uncommonly  cautious ;  seldom  yielding  to  his  first  im* 
pressions,  or,  at  least,  not  until  th^y  were  duly  considered ;  but  having 
once  decided  upon  his  course,  he  made  it  a  duty  never  to  swerve,  but  for 
the  strongest  reasons. 

After  his  dissolution  of  copartnership  with  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Peabody 
associated  with  him  Mr.  Gideon  Tucker,  upon  whose  ample  qualifications 
he  relied  for  a  long  term  of  years  for  conducting  the  correspondence,  and 
otherwise  supervising  the  business,  which  was  becoming  more  and  more 
extended ;  and  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer,  amongst  others,  to 
be  within  the  scope  of  his  example,  and  d*the  advice  and  counsel  it  was 
his  happiness  to  impart. 

The  complicated  concerns  of  these  varied  enterprises  were  conducted 
without  efibrt,  as  system  pervaded  every  department ;  and  by  such  pru- 
dence and  foresight  were  his  arrangements  characterised,  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Peabody  could  not,  at  a  day's  notice,  by 
the  disposition  of  stocks  and  merchandise  on  hand,  liquidate  all  his  in- 
debtedness. 

Although  engaged  in  active  business  for  more  than  threescore  yean, 
to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  connected  with  thousands  of 
agents  of  all  descriptions,  yet  so  maturely  were  his  contracts  considered, 

from  Uie  books  of  Fitch,  Brothers  It  Co ,  to  give  yon  aoythiog  bnrderlnK  on  a  correct  or  detailed 
statement  of  his  Immense  bosiness  transnctloos  with  the  port  of  Maraeilles,  aloot,  darlog  thi«  loaf 
taterval.  The  aetlmate  would  probnbly  far  <surpass  any  amount  I  would  venture  to  nnoie ;  for  his 
business  not  only  consisted  In  inward  cargoes,  of  great  vain**,  but  most  of  his  ships  t«vik  Hill  return 
eaigoes,  destined  principally  to  other  forrira  ports— thus  douMlnr  the  amount  and  farther  eilendUif 
his  services  and  usefulness,  I  might  almost  say,  throughoot  the  whole  comrorrclal  wor*d ;  for.  I  veu- 
ture  the  asuertion,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  mmt  importnot  fiorti.  In  either  hemisphere,  where  hia 
name,  and  the  signal  of  his  ships,  were  not  as  well  known  as  they  were  at  home. 

You  are  well  aware  of  his  laconic  instructions  in  relatioo  to  bnsineos  alf)iir<.  Thn^  to  my  house 
were  always  condensed  In  a  few  lines,  giving  eairU  bUauJke  to  use  our  best  judgment  In  the  pmaie- 
tlon  of  hit  interest;  and,  although  the  amount  of  many  millions  passed  through  our  hand  ,  not « 
single  d>»llar  was  ever  drawn  for  In  anticipniion ;  although,  of  connte,  tendered  on  all  necnsioas. 
He  always  appeared  to  show  the  most  anxious  desire  to  impress  upon  my  mind  that  be  alone  h  id  beeu 
the  recipient  of  favors. 

His  friendship  and  confidence  I  prized  above  everything.  His  raperlor  as  n  merchant,  or  equil  aa 
a  man  I  have  never  known;  and  nm  sati  fied  fhnt  mine  la  not  an  over-estimate  of  hi^  charnrtHr— 
for.  In  conversation  with  hU  townsman,  the  Hon  Dndley  L.  Pickman,  whom  I  consider  on  of  the 
'first  merchants  of  the  age.  he  said,  from  an  acqu  lintance  of  more  than  half  a  century,  he  had  not 

kaowu  one  of  man  inflexible  Integrliy,  or  unerring  Jndgmeirt.  

Respectfully  and  truly  yoon,  A.  VrtCtU 
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m  retpectfiil  wm  he  of  tlM  riglito  of  otkent  and  so  much  more  did  he  pre. 
fer  to  submit  to  slight  pecuniary  sacrifices  than  to  hazard  his  peace 
of  mind,  that  he  was  never  involved  in  litigation  or  controversies. 

Conscious  of  the  force  of  his  own  natural  powers,  and  of  the  correct. 
Bess  of  his  judgment  in  what  concerned  the  business  of  his  life,  Mr. 
Peabody  manifested  a  diffidence  rarely  observed  in  one  so  pre-eminently 
succesmil ;  and  scrupulously  avoided  delivering  his  thoughts  upon  subjects 
to  which  he  had  not  particularly  directed  his  attention. 

Public  station  offered  no  charms  for  him ;  although  often  urged,  he 
never  but  once  could  be  induced  to  serve  even  in  the  legislature  of  the 
stato,  and  that  was  at  a  time  when  his  popularity  insured  the  election  of 
the  whole  ticket,  thereby  securing  the  passage  of  a  conservative  measure 
of  some  moment. 

From  the  beginning,  Mr.  Peabody  adhered  to  the  policy,  and  yielded  a 
hearty  qo-operation  to  all  the  measures  of  the  administration  of  Washing, 
ton.  He  was  fully  persuaded  that  any  deviation  from  the  course  pursu^ 
(from  which  so  great  good  had  re8ultc»d,)  and  which  was  so  forcibly  traced 
on  the  chart  which  that  pre-eminent  statesman  and  patriot  lefl  for  the 
guidance  of  the  ship  of  state  on  leaving  the  command,  wotild  inevitably 
lead  to  ruin. 

He  never  listened  to  the  professions,  nor  was  lured  by  the  sophistry  of 
the  democratic  clubs,  whose  labors,  in  the  language  of  Washington, "  gave 
the  first  rude  shock  to  the  best  fabric  of  human  government  and  happi. 
ness  ever  presented  to  the  acceptance  of  mankind ;"  nor  did  he  favor  the 
policy  of  non- importation,  non-intercourse  or  embargo. 

He  felt,  in  common  with  many  among  the  most  exalted  class  of  his  fe]. 
low  citizens,  that  the  '*  decrees"  of  France  and  the  **  orders"  of  England 
should  have  been  resisted  at  the  outset,  or,  after  protesting,  we  should 
have  waited  until  peace,  when  we  might,  as,  in  other  instances,  we  have, 
obtained  a  just  remuneration  for  all  losses  sustained. 

Enjoying,  as  our  merchants  then  did,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world, 
their  profits  could  well  afford  the  increased  rates  of  premium  demanded 
by  the  underwriter.  By  abandoning  the  ocean,  millions,  otherwise  within 
their  reach,  were  forever  lost  to  the  country. 

The  throwing  of  our  weight  into  the  scale  of*'  the  destroyer  of  human 
liberty,"  met  with  his  utter  and  unqualified  reprobation. 

No  one  ever  discovered  greater  discemmment  in  the  selection  of 
agents,  than  Mr.  Peabody;  and,  as  his  business  was  an  object  of  conse- 
quence, it  imparted  character  to  such  as  obtained  it.  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these,  were  Fitch,  Brothers  dc  Co.,  who,  also  long  and  ho. 
norably  served  the  United  States  as  navy  agents  for  the  Mediterranean— 
and,  although  slandered  and  superseded  by  the  late  administration,  tardy 
justice  has  been  rendered  them  by  the  present. 

To  a  letter  of  condolence,  addressed  by  the  head  of  that  house  to  the 
fitmily  of  Mr.  Peabody,  on  bis  decease,  a  son  of  the  latter  thus  replied : 
**  For  you,  my  father  felt  the  highest  regard,  and  there  was  no  man  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  during  his  long  life,  for  whom  I  have  heard 
him  express  a  deeper  interest.  In  the  course  of  his  business,  he  was  en. 
abled  to  give  such  a  direction  to  a  portion  of  it  as  to  place  the  same  un. 
der  your  care  ;  and  he  has  often  said  that  your  unceasing  attention  and 
admirable  management  placed  him  trader  the  greatest  obligation." 
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Mr.  Peabodj's  traiiaaoUoDfi  were  also  very  extensive  wiUi  Mr.  WilUaoNb 
tke  American  banker  of  London,  by  whose  &iiure  he  lost  between  one 
and  two  hundred  thousand  dolJare.  Yet,  so  far  from  bearing  him  ill  will, 
when  that  gentleman  returned  to  Salem,  after  an  absence  of  Ibrtj  jears, 
Mr.  Peabodj,  then  at  a  very  advanced  age,  crossed  the  street,  and,  with 
an  extended  hand,  welcomed  him  to  his  native  city. 

On  the  return  of  Joseph  Augustus,  Mr.  Peabody's  eldest  son,  from  (6^ 
reign  travel,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  with  alacrity  engaged  in  com* 
merce  as  a  partner  of  his  Either,  and  was  actuated  in  no  small  degree  by 
his  spirit.  His  &ther  soon  leaned  upon  him,  not  the  less  as  a  prop  of  hk 
declining  years,  than  as  the  future  support  of  the  business,  which,  under 
these  favorable  auspices,  he  trusted  would  continue  to  shed  its  blessings 
upon  the  community  long  after  he  should  cease  to  direct  it.  The  realiza* 
tion  of  these  pleasing  anticipations  was  not  permitted.  Ader  a  few  short 
years,  by  an  inscrutible  desree  of  divine  wisdom,  in  the  midst  of  life  and 
usefulness,  the  high  and  honorable  course  of  this  estimable  son  was 
closed  forever. 

He  had  graduated,  with  honor,  at  Harvard  University,  in  1816,  and 
was  endeared  by  many  virtues,  (which  ever  recur  in  the  recollection  of 
him,)  to  a  numerous  circle  of  bereaved  friends. 

Buoyed  up  by  that  religious  principle  which  strongly  marked  his  cba* 
racter,  Mr.  Peabody  lubmitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  the  sad  decree.  He 
continued  his  enterprises  to  the  close  of  his  life,  with  various  succesoi 
though  not  to  the  same  extent,  and  solely  with  the  desire  of  affording  em- 
ployment to  such  as  relied  upon  his  operations  for  their  support. 

His  life  may  be  considered  of  much  more  advantage  to  the  community 
than  that  of  many  whose  names  are  emblazoned  in  our  annals  merely 
from  their  connection  with  public  events ;  for  very  few,  at  the  end  of 
their  career,  can  point  to  so  much  positive  good  efiected  by  unaided  per* 
sonal  efforts. 

Mr.  Peabody  closed  his  invaluable  life,  afler  a  short  illness,  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1644,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six  years.  Two  sons  and 
a  daughter  have  survived  him.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  commanding, 
with  a  carriage  dignified,  yet  blended  with  singular  modesty.  From  his 
reserve,  few  had  an  opportunity  justly  to  estimate  the  strength  of  his  in* 
tellect,  or  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of  his  sentiments.  The  lofly  tone 
of  the  latter,  and  his  dignified  character,  could  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who,  for  a  long  period,  were  in  constant  intercourse  with  him.  We 
have  never  known  an  individual  who,  in  daily  life,  so  uniformly  presrved 
an  entire  self-respect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  courteous  and  yield- 
ing to  his  friends. 

His  temper  was  hasty,  but  he  was  never  known  to  utter  a  word  in  an* 
ger  which  he  was  obliged,  in  the  cool  moments  of  reflection,  to  recall 
with  regret ;  or  to  compromise  himself,  at  such  moments,  in  any  way  to 
lessen  his  own  self-respect,  or  that  of  others. 

Possessing,  naturally,  the  keenest  sensibility,  great  moral  efforts  alone 
sustained  him  on  various  occasions,  when  others,  whose  habits  of  sel& 
control  were  less  firmly  fixed,  would  have  succumbed. 

Decision,  firmness,  prudence  and  perseverance,  were  fully  exemplified 
in  his  character.  To  great  discernment  in  matters  of  business,  (in  which 
he  was  seldom  deceived  by  appearances,)  to  him  was  given,  also,  an  al* 
most  intuitive  foresight.    No  general  ever  possessed  a  more  ready  eye- 
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#Mkl  b6tt6r  plftA  kli  tMtoiuiiwt,  or  gatfritit  the  dMUMM  of  gaofltgi  or 
defeat. 

Mr.  Peabodj  was,  for  manj  yean,  a  comnnmicaiit  of  the  Unitariaa 
elmrch,  and  no  one  more  impUeiUj  obejred  its  injunctions,  or  paid  a  more 
becoming  deference  to  its  ordinances.  His  religious  sentiment  was  deep 
and  practical ;  he  left,  however,  to  others  the  discussion  of  doctrines,  and 
was  firm  in  the  belief  that 

«  He  can't  be  wron^  wheee  life  is  in  the  tight" 

He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  all  worthy  objects,  yet  shrunk  fi*om 
any  ostentatious  display  of  his  charities.  His  chief  aim  in  assisting  others, 
appeared  to  be  that  of  placing  them  in  situations,  where,  by  personal  exer* 
tion,  they  could  advance  their  own  interests.  Well  knowing  that  obliga- 
tion  is  frequently  so  onerous  as  to  neutralize  the  gratitude  "v^tch  ought  to 
be  felt  for  benefits  received — his  charities  were  oflen  indirect.  His  habit 
of  early  rising,  in  connection  with  the  order  which  prevailed  over  all  his 
afiairs,  afibrded  him  much  leisure,  which  was  entirely  devoted  to  his  fiimi* 
]y,  in  the  seclusion  of  which,  his  own  afi^tionate  loudness  was  recipro* 
eated  by  love  and  veneration. 

To  a  generous  hospitality,  which  he  at  all  times  extended,  Mr.  Pea* 
body  added  liberal  entertainments  on  all  suitable  occasions.  His  asso- 
ciates were  of  the  highest  character.  An  unbroken  intimacy  of  many 
years  existed  between  him  and  William  Prescott,  whose  long,  distin- 
guished,  and  useful  life,  soon  afler  his  own,  was  also  closed  without  a  re- 
proach.  Another  much  valued  friend,  was  the  late  Timothy  Flint,  the 
early  and  elegant  historian  of  the  west,  who  inscribed  his  last  work  to 
Mr.  Peabody ;  and  as  this  grateful  tribute  to  a  bene&ctor  is  so  expressive 
of  their  long  cherished  intimacy,  we  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  out  of 
place  to  close  our  article  with  a  transcript  of  it : 

'*  I  have  ventured  to  inscribe  this  book  with  your  name,  because  I 
wished  to  prove,  that,  much  as  I  have  wandered,  my  heart  and  afiTections 
have  still  had  their  stationary  points.  It  is  my  pride  to  hope,  amidst  all 
the  vicissitudes  through  which  I  have  passed,  that  the  fi'iends  of  my  youth 
will  be  those  of  my  a^e.  Years,  in  their  flight,  will  never  shed  the  mil- 
dew  of  oblivion  over  kindnesses  which  have  marked  every  period  of  my 
intercourse  with  you.  Those  kindnesses  are  alike  associated  with  the 
remembrances  of  scenes  that  have  passed  in  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  in 
distant  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi.  To  you  it  is  owing  that  I  ever 
appeared  before  the  public.  I  know  not  if  the  public  will  thank  you,  or 
if  it  ought.  I  feel  that  I,  at  least,  ought  never  to  forget  the  kindness  and 
munificence  of  the  motive.  While  vour  keels  plough  every  sea,  bringing 
home  rich  harvests  of  commerce,  I  have  alwavs  Imown  you  the  earnest 
and  consistent  friend  of  the  sacred  soil  and  the  plough.  This  acquain* 
tance  with  your  predilections,  apparently  so  foreign  from  those  which 
have  governed  your  pursuits  in  life,  has  added  an  inducement  to  inscribe 
to  you  a  book  which  treats  upon  a  country  almost  solely  agricultural,  and 
naturally  richer  in  resources  of  that  class,  as  I  deem,  than  any  other.  In 
doing  this,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  express  my  a^ctionate  prayers,  that 
the  repose  of  your  age,  in  the  midst  of  your  children,  may  be  as  long  and 
as  happy  as  your  past  life  has  been  honorable  and  useful." 

Had  Mr.  Flint  survived,  and  become  the  biographer  of  his  filend,  so  hap« 
VOL.  zm. — ^No.  n.  11 
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this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch. 

VkerefortiBB       ♦       r       * 

Malti:  sed  omnes  ilhcriniiihil<t 

Uiguentar  ignotiqae  longa 

Nocte,  careut  quia  vate  sacro.  HoK. 


akt.  vl— new  theory  of  the  gulf  stream. 

Thb  courses  of  ocean  currents  hare  been  pretty  accurately  examined 
aiMl  marked  out,  but  their  causes  being  less  intimately  connected  with 
die  interests  of  commerce,  have  been  much  less  attended  to,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, less  understood.  But  whatever  &cts  may  tend  to  throw  light 
on  these  causes,  are  not  the  less  worthy  of  being  recorded  because  they 
bring  no  immediate  profit.  I  am  indebted  Uy  Capt.  Vincent  TOyou,  an 
old  and  respectable  ship-master  of  this  city,  for  the  foUowing  statements. 
In  a  recent  conversation  with  him,  he  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that  ^  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  a  submarine  current  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  be* 
comes  heated  in  its  passage  through  regions  heated  by  neighboring  vol- 
canos."  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper  to  call  it  a  subterranean  cur* 
rent. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  others,  I  believe,  that  the  heat  of  the  Gulf 
water  might  be  occasioned  by  the  rising  of  hot  springs,  but  the  current 
has  generally  been  ascribed  to  other  causes.  The  boldness  of  the  cap- 
tain's theory  induced  me  to  inquire  flirther  as  to  the  ground  of  his  belief^ 
directing  my  inquiry  principally  to  those  known  facts  which  appear  to 
contradict  his  theory.  He  states  the  following  fitcts  as  falling  under  his 
own  observation,  and  which,  to  my  msnd,  give  strong  grounds  for  his  con- 
clusions. 

First.  The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  hotter  than  that  of  any  part  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean  under  the  equator ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  the  water 
of  the  Atlantic  driven  into  the  bay  of  Mexico  by  the  trade  winds. 

Secondly.  The  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  hotter  in  deep  water,  where 
the  current  begins,  or  rather,  where  it  has  become  regular  and  strong, 
than  it  is  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  on  soundings,  where  there  is  little  or  no 
current ;  thus  showing  that  it  comes,  not  fh>m  the  shore  or  coast,  but 
ftom  the  bottom  in  deep  water. 

Thirdly.  The  captain  states  that  while  sailing  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  in 
calm  weather,  he  has  several  times  seen  bubbles  rising  to  the  sur&ce, 
which,  on  reaching  the  surface,  spread  over  it  like  tar.  He  has  collected 
it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  his  vessel's  chain  bolts.  It  was  bitumi- 
nous, offensive  to  the  smell,  grew  hard  in  the  sun,  and  when  dry,  became 
a  durable  varnish,  more  durable  on  iron  than  paint.  He  has  gathered 
the  same  material  on  the  sand  beach  between  Campeachy  and  Laguira, 
and  is  satisfied  that  it  is  washed  on  shore  from  the  middle  of  the  hhj  of 
Mexico,  where  he  has  seen  it  rise,  and  that  it  is  brought  up  from  volca- 
mc  regions  by  the  current  of  the  gulf  passing  throui^h  or  near  them. 

A  French  man-oflwar,  on  the  coast,  collected  a  suflfictent  quantity  to 
▼amish  the  ship's  guns,  it  and  the  natives,  also,  sometimes  use  it  to  seal 
the  heads  of  casks  and  packages  requiring  to  be  made  perfectly  tight. 

Capt.  Tilyou  also  states,  that  the  volume  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  some- 
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limes  to  great,  that  it  extends  itself  to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  in  sailing  across  from  cape  Catoche  on  the  Yucatan  side  of  the  baj, 
to  cape  Corientesy  or  cape  Antonio  on  the  Cuba  side,  he  has  several 
times  been  carried  to  the  eastward  rery  much,  hj  the  current  running  out 
sovitheast  between  these  two  capes.  And  he  infers,  that  if  the  Gulf 
Stream  depended  ibr  its  supplies  on  waters  driven  into  the  baj  of  Mexico 
bj  the  trade  winds,  it  would  cease,  or  run  the  other  way,  at  such  times  as 
there  was  an  outward  current  south  of  Cuba,  or  otherwise  these  two  cur. 
rents  would  be  sufficient  to  empty  the  bay  of  Mexico  of  its  waters  in  a 
short  time.  Yet  these  two  currents  have  continued,  without  in  the  least 
affecting  the  level  of  the  gulf^  the  one  for  ages,  and  the  other  occasionally, 
for  weeks  together.  On  reference  to  the  Coast  Pilot,  a  book  in  use 
among  seamen,  the  statement  of  Capt.  TOyou  in  respect  to  an  occasional 
current,  south  of  Cuba,  is  fully  verified. 

The  floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  great  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
bay  of  Mexico,  can  have  little  to  do  in  supplying  these  currents,  because 
the  Gulf  Stream  alone,  between  Florida  and  Cuba,  is  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  all  of  them  together.  The  inference  of  Capt.  THyou  is, 
Uiat  nothing  less  than  an  ocean  could  supply  them,  under  the  circum* 
stances  just  named,  and  because  this  portion  of  the  Atlantic  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  Pacific  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  the  water  of  the 
Pacific  is  known  to  be  constantly  higher  than  the  Atlantic,  a  passage  un* 
der  the  isthmus  would  necessarily  create  a  constant  current  into  the  At* 
lantic.  That  this  is  the  case,  he  infers,  first,  from  its  necessity,  the  other 
fitcts  being  considered ;  and,  secon<fly,  from  the  heat  of  the  water,  and 
the  known  volcanic  character  of  the  region  through  which  it  must  pass. 

That  the  causes  of  ocean  currents  may  be  very  difierent  in  different 
cases,  is  not  at  all  improbable.  In  general,  it  is,  perhaps,  rational  to 
conclude,  that  from  the  nature  of  water  as  a  fluid,  it  is  subject  to  the  same 
kind  of  impulses  as  the  incumbered  atmosphere  in  effecting  the  changes 
which  shaU  keep  up  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  whole.  In  both,  that  is 
to  say,  in  ocean  and  in  air,  there  are  parts  of  the  world  in  which  the  cur- 
rents  always  flow  in  one  direction,  varying  only  in  velocity ;  and  parts, 
where  they  are  continually  varying,  both  in  direction  and  form.  And  in 
the  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  atmosphere,  facts  have  been  shown,  which 
clearly  indicate  that  there  are  under,  as  well  as  upper  currents,  as  at  the 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  there  is  an  inward  current  on  the  surfiuse,  and 
an  outward  current  below. 

Any  current  in  the  ocean  is  necessarily  caused  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  water  at  one  point  above  the  level  of  another  point ;  and 
the  current  will  take  a  direction  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
two,  and  according  to  the  shape  of  the  neighboring  coast,  or  other  ob« 
atructions  in  its  way,  always  finding  the  easiest  passage  from  the  elevated 
to  the  depressed  quarter. 

In  respect  to  the  e^ct  of  the  winds  in  producing  the  steady  currents  of 
the  ocean,  it  strikes  us,  that  where  they  alone  are  in  operation,  the  effect 
will  be  to  produce  only  an  under  and  opposite  current ;  because  the  pres- 
sure of  the  winds  being  wholly  on  the  surfiuse,  the  water  becoming  ele- 
vated on  a  coast  by  such  a  sustained  pressure,  the  superior  weight  of  a 
column  on  the  elevated  side,  would  cause  it  to  flow  back  inmiediately  ia 
an  under  current. 

But  while  we  are  made  sensible  of  the  partial  eflbct  of  winds  in  pro* 
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dacing  currents,  or  at  least  in  e6^ting  changes  in  them,  jet,  on  ex- 
amining the  mechanical  power  of  winds,  such  as  prevail  for  any  iength 
of  time,  as  compared  with  the  force  of  gravitation  in  water,  thej  appear 
to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  main  cause*  And,  as  it  is  daily  verified  bj 
the  action  of  the  tides,  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  subject  to  be  power* 
fully  affected  by  planetary  influence,  partially  controverted  by  the  shape 
of  the  coasts,  is  it  not  most  rational  to  conclude,  that,  in  general,  the 
elevations  of  ocean  which  cause  currents,  are  die  effect  of  disturbing 
planetary  influences  T  and  that  the  water  finds  its  level  again  by  such 
channels  as  are  easiest,  in  which  it  is  somewhat  controverted  by  the 
shape  of  the  coast  and  the  bottom  ? 

An  examination  of  the  main  currents  of  the  ocean,  shows  a  general 
tendency  in  all,  except  the  Gulf  Stream,  firom  east  to  west,  in  con- 
formity with  the  course  of  revolution.  And  the  Gulf  Stream,  after  pass- 
ing  east  for  some  distance,  then  mingling  with  other  currents,  flows  to 
the  south  and  west.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  America,  their 
general  course  is  said  to  be  southerly  and  westerly,  and  on  the  western 
coast  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  their  general  course  is  northerly 
and  westerly. 

In  all  these  things  I  see  nothing  to  contradict  Capt.  Tilyou's  theory ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  see  much  that  wiU  go  to  sustain  it. 

While  writing  this,  I  have  opened  a  geography,  which  gives  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Gulf  Stream  off  the  coast  of  Florida  as  at  86^,  and  in  lati- 
tude 36  it  is  81^,  while  the  meaii  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  under 
the  equator  is  only  about  74^.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  the  exact  tem- 
perature of  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  under  the  equator,  but  as  it  is  neces- 
sarily much  cooler  than  the  atmosphere,  it  may  be  set  down  as  not  much 
above  60^.  Here,  then,  is  a  difference  of  26^  of  temperature,  which 
shows  conclusively,  that  the  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  not  the  water  of 
the  Atlantic  under  the  equator.  What  is  it,  then,  if  it  be  not  '^the  water 
of  the  Pacific  heated  by  its  passage  through  volcanic  regions  ?" 

The  captain's  theory  suggests  one  other  thought  worthy  of  being  pre. 
sented.  If  such  a  passage  exists,  the  action  of  water  will  necessarily 
work  some  changes  in  the  region  through  which  it  passes,  and  coming  in 
contact  with  hidden  volcanic  fires,  would  be  a  very  natural  cause  of  the 
firequent  earthquakes  of  that  country.  Although  the  whole  may  be  but  a 
bold  conjecture,  yet  it  has  much  of  reason  to  sustain  it,  and  if  proved  to 
be  true  in  any  one  point,  might  lead  to  more  satis&ctory  conclusions  re- 
specting ocean  currents,  than  have  yet  been  reached. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Capt.  Tilyou  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
writer  for  some  twelve  or  fifteen  voyages  from  hence  to  ports  on  the  south 
side  of  the  bay  of  Mexico,  and  afterwards,  for  two  or  three  years  in  the 
employment  of  Mexican  merchants  sailing  between  Sisal  and  Havana* 
In  all,  for  the  space  of  six  years,  he  spent  more  than  half  his  time  in  the 
bay  of  Mexico;  his  opportunities  for  observing  the  phenomena  qf  the 
gulf  have  therefore  been  ample. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  friend  to  whom  I  had  shown  it,  has 
bad  access  to  the  manuscript  notes  of  a  late  traveller  in  Mexico,  from 
which  he  was  permitted  to  make  the  following  extracts.  The  author,  I 
understand,  is  prepanng  his  work  for  publication.  Speaking  of  parts  in 
the  interior  of  Mexico,  the  traveller  remarks : — **  There  are  lakes  of 
fresh  waisr  imtf  where  the  chopote  is  feund,  bubbling  up  to  the  surfiice. 
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When  washed  upon  the  borders,  it  is  gathered,  and  used  as  a  varnish  for 
the  bottoms  of  canoes.  It  has  a  pungent  smell  like  that  of  liquid  asphal. 
turn,  and  possesses,  I  think,  some  of  its  qualities.  I  have  observed  a  re* 
markable  phenomenon,  out  of  sight  of  land,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where 
the  waters  bubble  up  in  the  same  manner,  producing  a  similar  smell ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ebulition  and  effluvia  observed  in  the 
gulf  are  the  effect  of  the  same  cause  which  produces  the  asphaltic  sub* 
stance  found  on  the  surface  of  these  lakes." 

The  above  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence  and  confirmation  of 
the  fiu^ts  stated  by  Capt.  Tilyou.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mountains  of 
Cuba  are  asphaltic ;  and  it  would  seem,  firom  these  concurring  facts,  that, 
through  this  whole  region,  firom  the  interior  of  Cuba,  to  the  interior  of 
Mexico,  there  are  large  deposits  of  the  same  kind,  which  in  some  parts 
have  become  ignited,  producing  volcanos,  earthquakes  and  other  phe* 
nomena.  p. 


Aet.  VIL— commercial  history  of  NORWICH. 

■BTOmT  or  HDIWIOB— KXF0BT8  AlfD  DfPOBTS  IN  1788— SHI?PIlfO  BELONOlHe  TO  HORWICH  AT 
THAT  TDfB— LIST  GT  SHIPS  HI  1795— PRIVATKERIHG— OOMIIIRCE— MBM  OF  BUSUflSS— FRICS 
OUSKIIT — ^EAELT  COftRXlfCT  OF  COHlfBCnCUT — ^MAlfXTFACTUSUlO  BSTABUSBlfBim— ITORWICH 
AND  WORCBym  XAILSOAD. 

Wb  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  the  publisher,  for  a  copj 
of  the  '*  History  of  Norwich,  (Conn.,)  from  its  settlement,  in  1660,  to 
January,  1845.  By  Miss  F.  M.  Caulkins."  It  forms  a  handsomely 
printed  duodecimo  volume,  of  nearly  four  hundred  pages,  illustrated  with 
several  neatly  executed  lithographic  drawings,  of  scenes  and  views  of  the 
city  and  vicinity.  Miss  Cacdkins  had  access  to  town  records,  files  of 
newspapers,  private  documents,  account  books,  memorandums,  deeds,  jus. 
tices'  papers,  and,  in  short,  every  reKable  source  of  information ;  using 
tradition,  only,  where  it  contradicted  no  authentic  record,  and  when  records 
&iled ;  and  she  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  results  of  her  inquiries  in 
a  methodical  form,  with  condensed  statements  of  fiicts,  without  tracing 
the  intermediate  steps,  and  spreading  out  at  large  the  materials  from 
which  they  were  drawn.  The  great  point  she  appears  to  have  kept  con* 
stantly  in  view,  through  the  whole  confposition  of  the  work,  is  accuracy. 
She  says,  and  there  is  internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  that 
**  not  a  fiu;t,  name,  or  date,  has  been  given,  without  careful  inquiry  and 
examination.  Even  those  sketches  which  may  seem  most  like  fiincy 
pictures,  are  fiiithfid  copies  of  scenes,  as  they  were  depicted  by  eye- 
witnesses."  On  the  whole,  she  has  made  a  very  interesting  and  readable 
volume,  alike  creditable  to  her  industry,  taste,  and  judgment.  Indeed, 
we  consider  it  one  of  the  best  town  histories  that  has  fidlen  under  our 
observation,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  local  historical  literature 
of  the  country.  We  give,  below,  such  portions  of  the  work  as  relate  to 
the  trade  and  commerce,  manufactures,  etc.,  of  Norwich,  firom  its  fir^t 
settlement,  to  the  present  time : — 

**  The  spirit  of  enterprise  revived  in  Norwich  immediately  after  the  revolntion- 
ary  war ;  and  for  twelve  years,  reckoning  from  1784,  commerce  flourished,  and 
was  rich  in  its  returns.  The  West  India  trade,  especially,  o^red  a  lucrative 
source  of  business.  Very  little  floor  was  then  brought  into  Norwich — it  was  an 
export  rather  than  an  import,  more  being  manu&ctored  in  the  place  than  was  ne- 
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cessary  for  home  conramptiim.  Ccmsiderable  wheat  was  raised  in  the  state,  even 
in  the  eastern  part,  where  it  is  now  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and  less  profitable  than 
most  others.  The  following  table  of  exports  and  imports,  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
months,  will  exhibit  in  a  clear  light  the  industry  and  enterprise  which  charac- 
terized this  period.    It  is  taken  from  a  newspaper  of  the  day. 

Extorts  ajid  Imports  of  Norwich,  from  JjjnjART  1, 1788,  to  Mauch  4, 1789,  taob 

FROM  THE  RbPORT  OF  THR  NaYIL  OfFICER. 

549  horns, .Tslae           £\%    0    0           X6,588    0  0 

905  mules,. 15    0    0              3,075    0  0 

205  homed  cattle, 7    0    0              1,485    0  0 

331  sheep 0  10    0                160  10  0 

566  hogs, ^ 0  15    0                424  10  0 

1,903  barrels  beef,. 0  40    0              3,806    0  0 

1,774     "      pork, 0  60    0              5,322    0  0 

25,000  lbs.  batter,. » 0    0    6                625    0  0 

92,120  lbs.  cheese, 0    0    4              1,535    6  8 

6,600  lbs.  ham 0    0    5                137  10  0 

16,000  bushels  grain,. 0    2    6             2,000    0  0 

175M.hoop8, 0  70    0                612  10  0 

160  M.  staves, 0  80    0                640    0  0 

14,600  lbs.  hayseed, 0    0    6                 365    0  0 

576  barrels  potash, 5    0    0              2,880    0  0 

25,000  yards  home-made  doth,...                0    2    0              2,500    0  0 

632  hhds.  flax-seed, 0  40    0              1,264    0  0 

276  tons  pressed  hay,. 0  60    0                 828    0  0 

4  barrels  gingerbread,. 5    0    0                  20    0  0 

Total, X34,218    6  8 

ImporU, 

European  goods, value           jC3,909    0  0 

1,500  hides, .value           JCO  12    0                900    0  0 

7,675  bushels  salt, 0    18                639  11  8 

112,625  galloDS  molassesp 0    14              7,540    0  0 

18,300      ••      nrnir- 0    2    6              24^7  10  0 

14?71  lbs.  bohea  tea, 0    2    0                 127    2  0 

20,700  lbs.  coffee, 0    10              1,046    0  0 

417,200  lbs.  sugar, 8,344    0  0 


Total, ., ia4,793    3    8 

SmrnNo  BELononro  to  the  Port  at  that  tdo. 
80  sloops, .tons       940    1  ship, .tons       200 

5  schooners, 325  .      

6  brigs, 545  Total, 2,010 

^  In  1793,  British  privateers  began  to  seize  American  vessels  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  and,  for  several  years,  the  commerce  of  New  Eng^land  suffered  by  these 
depredations.  Vessels  were  captured,  carried  into  British  ports ;  and,  by  the  de- 
crees of  admiralty  courts,  libelled  and  condemned.  The  merchants  of  Norwich 
shared  in  these  perplexities.  Many  of  their  vessels  were  seized,  and  an  uncer- 
tainty cast  over  their  commercial  projects.  Public  meetings  were  convened,  to 
see  what  could  be  done,  and  a  memonal  to  Ck>ngress  drafted  April  18, 1794.  A 
jneneral  spirit  of  arming  in  defence  of  the  count^  was  prevalent,  and  many  spi- 
rited resolutions  passed  in  the  larger  towns.  In  September,  of  that  year,  Briga- 
dier-General Joseph  Williams  reviewed  in  Norwich  the  third  regiment  of  cavaCy, 
under  the  command  of  Colcmel  Elisha  Egerton.  An  approachii^  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  then  smiously  apprehended. 

**  The  storm  blew  oyer ;  and  Norwich,  recovering  from  this  temporary  shock, 
resumed  her  commercial  importance.  Four  or  five  vessels  were  sometimes  to  be 
Been  on  the  stocks  at  once.  Story's  ship-yard,  in  West  Chelsea,  launched  ships 
of  200  and  300  tons  burthen. 

^  The  increase  of  shipping,  for  a  few  years  after  this  period,  was  veiy  rapid. 
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Vk  17M»  a  Ikt  «f  ▼Mtalf  and  touiafe  beloogiig  to  the  plica,  was  nude  out,  in 
order  to  &vor  a  petition  forwarded  to  govemmeBt,  for  the  establishment  of  a  poet- 
office  in  Chelsea.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  list,  taken  from  a  draft  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Joseph  Howland,  Esq.,  tlum  whom  no  man  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  maritime  amurs  of  the  place : — 


List  op  Smiruio  iBLOxoura  co  thb  Port  of  Noawion,  Octqbir  IS,  1795. 


Ship  Mercury, ^tOBS  380 

«    Colttmbns, ^ 200 

•*    Modesty^ .-,  240 

«•    Young  Eigle, 200 

*•    George, 364 

•*    PortlMd, 220 

«•    Charlotte, 90 

Brig  Union, *....  180 

«    Endeavor, 120 

Friendihip, 120 

180 

60 

180 

180 


"  Beteey^.. 

••  Cbarleatown,... 

«    Polly, 

•*    Sdly, 

"    iSaUy, 

••    Betsey, 

Schr.  Polly, 

"    Allen, 

"    Eliisbeth,- 

••    Chloe 

•«  Washington,... 


90 
90 
85 
75 
75 
65 


Sl'p 


Schr.  Shetocket, .tons 

**    Robinson  Cmsoe, ^ 

••    Beaver, 

Jenny, 

Farmer, ^ 

Crifloa, 

Honor, 

WilUam,.. 

Prosperity, 

PoUy, 

Negotiator, 

Friendship, 

Bud,. 

I  Betsey, 

Mary, 

Hercules, „ 

Juno, 

Hunter,. 

Patty, « 

Nancy,.. „ 


70 
120 
60 
70 
85 
72 
65 
70 
90 
80 
90 
90 
85 
45 
45 
70 
55 
45 
35 
70 
66 


Total,  7  ships,  9  brigs,  9  schooners,  17  sloops»42.  Totsl,  4^12  tons,  of  which  only 
210  tons  are  owned  in  the  old  parish,  asd  4^02  is  owned  inthe  port,  or  what  is  called 
Chelsea.  The  above  does  not  include  a  nmnber  of  river  packets,  or  four  New  York 
packets." 

"  With  the  progress  of  time,  the  commerce  of  the  port  has  greatly  declined. 
The  articles  exported  are  now  needed  for  home  consumption ;  the  maritime  in- 
terest is  mergCKl  in  the  mann&ctoring ;  and  what  shipping  remains,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade. 

**  Amonff  the  enterprising  citizens  of  this  period,  the  fdlowing  ranked  hifffa  :— 
Dr.  Elihn  Marvin,  Col.  ZaMiel  Roeers,  Gen.  Williams,  Thomas  Mnmford,  £)se|^ 
Rowland,  and  Levi  Huntington.  Mr.  Mumford,  in  his  equipage,  domestic  esta- 
bUshment,  and  table,  exhibited  a  lavish  style  of  expenditare.  He  built  a  new 
house  en  a  large  scale,  and  had  one  of  the  finestcaidens  in  the  state,  his  head 
gardener  having  been  procured  from  Holland.  The  Howknds,  father  and  s(m, 
were  extensively  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  They  afterwards  removed  to 
New  York.  Gen.  Marvm  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  in  1798.  This  fatal 
disease  raged  at  that  time  with  extreme  violence  in  New  London ;  but  Marvin, 
himself  a  skilful  physician,  was  the  only  ^ctim  to  it  in  Norwich.  Col.  Rogers 
died  in  1807,  aged  seventy-two." 

The  following  price  current  is  given,  of  a  few  articles  at  Norwich,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century : — 

Wheat,  5«.  per  bushel  Molasses,  2«.  Ad,  per  gallon. 

Rye,  %8,             *<  <)uire  of  paper,  t«. 

Indian  com,       **  Pane  of  glass,  2s.  %d, 

Oats,  Is.  6(i.      '*  Pair  of  shoes,  5t.  and  5t.  %d. 

Turnips,  1«.       **  Day's  work  of  laborer,  2s.  and  3t. 

Milk,  \\d,  per  quart.  Day's  work  with  a  team,  6a 

Wool,  U  4d  per  lb.  Town  clerk's  salary,  £1  10s. 

Beef,  2c2.  A  meal  of  victuals  at  a  tavern,  6d.  or  8<^ 

Pork,  3(2.  and  S^d.  A  bowl  of  toddy,  6d 

Butter,  64i.  A  bell-rope,  3s. 

Cheese,  4d.  A  baiter's  chsige  for  once  Shaving,  2d.— A 

Tallow,  5d.  year's  shating,  £h 

;fiugar,  id  and  ^^  -^  A  fals  tail;"  cc(pied  from  s  barber'sacc.,Js. 
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We  gather  fit>m  the  worii  a  few  partieulan  toochiog  (he  earfy  curreiiej 
of  Connecticut : — 

^  Bills  of  credit  beffan  to  be  emitted  in  Connecticut  in  1709,  and  the  emissiouB 
were  repeated  in  smul  parcels  at  intervals,  afterwards.  For  many  years,  how- 
ever, there  was  little  or  no  redundancy  of  the  circulating  medium ;  and,  of  course^ 
the  depreciation  was  trifling.  The  bills  were  not  counterfeited  until  1735 ;  but, 
at  that  time,  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  false  impression  was  put  in  circulatiouy 
that  the  assemUy  ordered  the  issue  of  bills,  with  an  entire  new  stamp,  to  the 
value  of  j£25,000,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  old  ones  then  in  use.  These,  and  sub- 
sequent emissions,  were  calleu  bills  of  the  new  tenor.  In  1740,  on  account  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  j^6,000  more  were  emitted,  and  some  smaller  sums  after- 
wards. 

**  Until  the  emission  of  the  new  tenor,  the^  credit  of  the  old  bills  was  tolerably 
supported.  The  depreciation  now  ran  on  with  rapid' strides ;  and  confusion  in 
accounts,  perplexityr,  and  want  of  confidence  in  the  dealfngs  of  man  with  man, 
suspension  of^activi^,  and  pecuniary  distress,  was  the  consequence.  The  clash- 
ing of  old  and  new  tenor  rendered  the  currency  mazy  and  uncertain^  Prices  were 
gieatiy  enhanced,  but  fluctuating ;  impositions  frequent,  and  speculation  triumph- 
ed over  honest  industry.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  graduate  price. to  value,  with 
a  currency  so  vague  and  fluctuating. 

**  In  1736,  the  town  e^qtenses  were  j&84 ;  of  which  one  item  was  a  charge  of 
Dr.  Perkins-- 
For  keeping  and  salivatiDg  Christian  Boyle,  and  expenses  to  Hannah  Rood,.     jC24  1  0 

^  Yet  the  next  year^the  whole  amount  of  the  town  expenditure,  including  the 
doctor's  bill,  did  not  amount  to  j&14.  In  1740,  wheat  was  135.  per  bushel ;  rye, 
9  and  10^. ;  Indian  com,  7^. ;  oats  and  turnips,  3«.  6(2. ;  pork,  8(L  or  lOd.  per  lb. ; 
butter,  from  18J.  to  2s. ;  sugar,  the  same ;  mdasses,  7  and  85.  per  gallon ;  rum, 
lOf .  %d, ;  men's  shoes,  from  15  to  18«.  per  pair ;  candle6,.2s.  6^^  per  lb.;  a  bushel 
of  salt,  14s. ;  a  quire  of  paper,  5s.  6(2.  or  6s. ;  a  quart  of  mustard-seed,  2si  Qd, ; 
beep's  wool  and  cotton  wool,  fldx>ut  the  same  price,  viz-:  4s.  per  lb. 

^  This  uncertain  currency  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Connecticut.  The 
other  New  England  colonies  suffered  in  the  same  wav.  In  Boston,  they  had  litde 
else  in  circulation  than  "  Land  Bank  money"  and  old  tenor.  The  following  me- 
morandum, from  the  day-book  of  a  Boston  huckster,  of  the  same  date  as  the  above, 
will  show  that  prices  were  veiy  much  enhanced  in  that  capital,  also :— -Molasses, 
8s.  6(2.  per  gallon ;  **  a  bushel  of  Ingin  aieel,"  IBs. ;  a  beaver  hat,  £3  15s. ;  side 
of  sole  leader,  £\  \9s,  6d. ;  "  half  a  pees  of  Rusha  Duck,"  £8 ;  a  sheep-skin, 
lOs. ;  a  bushel  of  onions,  18s. ;  a  pair  of  buckles,  £4  10s. ;  a  pair  of  yam  stock- 
ings, 12s. ;  ^  13i^yards  of  Osimbrogs,"  £3  lis;-  6^. ;  a  grate  of  Diamond  glass, 
£10.  Let  it  be  observed,  that,  at  this  time,  the  depreciation  had  but  just  com- 
menced. In  1741,  the  rate  levied  for  the  pajrment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lord's  salary, 
had  risen  from  2(2.  and  3i.  on  the  pound,  to  10(2.,  and  £200  was  allowed  him  m 
addition  to  his  nominal  salajry.  In  1751,  the  current  expenses  of  the  town  were 
£751.  The  currency  continued  its  downward  course  until  1733,  when  Mr.  Lord 
received  £850  as  an  equivalent  for  £100,  lawful  money.  The  bellman's  salary 
was  £40  per  annum.  Schooling  per  month,  from  £l5  to  £22.  In  1757,  the 
currency  was  flowing  once  more  m  its  old  channel.  Mr.  Lord's  salanr  was  re- 
duced to  £66  V3s.  AcL  lawful  money,  and  twelve  contributions ;  the  bellman's,  to 
£3  10s." 

Norwich  goes  far  before  any  ottter  town  in  the  state  of  Conneoticut, 
in  the  value  of  its  manufactures.  According  to  the  report  made  by  the* 
assessors  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  1889,  the  value  of  goods  manu^ 
iactured  in  the  preceding  year  was  91,150,206. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  incorporat)$d  mamrfacturiDg  companies 
of  Norwich : — 

^  Thames  Manufacturing  Co.,  1823 ;.  for  the  manu&cturing  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and  iron— empowered  to  hold  fifty  acres  of  land;  capital  not  to  exceed  $300,000 » 
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ifcine,  9500.  Li  1886,  tbif  ooniMiiy  wm  antlioriaed  to  iocnue  ki  e^uttl  to 
$600,000,  and  the  quantity  of  land  to  600  acres. 

**  Qoinebang  Mannfactnring  Co.,  1826 ;  for  making  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
— <^ital  not  to  exceed  91,000,000 ;  shares,  91,000. 

<'  Shetncket  Manufactaring  Co.,  1826 ;  for  mann&ctoring  iroi»--eapital  not  to 
exceed  9^^)000 ;  shares,  9^00. 

'^Yantic  Mani^acturing  Co.,  1826;  for  mannfactnring  woollen  and  cotton 
good»— cai^tal  not  to  exc^  930,000 ;  shares,  9100. 

**  Norwich  Mann&cturing  Co.,  1828 ;  for  mannfactnring  cotton  or  woollen 
goods— capital,  9100,000 ;  shares,  9100 ;  empowered  to  hold  land  not  exceeding 
Boo  acres. 

**  Norwich  and  New  York  Mannfactnring  Co.,  1829 ;  for  mann&ctnring  cotton 
and  wooUen  good»— capital,  9^00,000 ;  shares,  9600. 

**  Norwich  and  Preston  Iron  Co.,  1829 ;  for  mann&ctnring  castings,  har-iron, 
nails,  etc^apiul,  9100,000;  shares,  9600. 

**  Greeneville  Manufacturing  Co.,  1833 ;  for  mannfiaMtaring  woollen,  and  other 
floods  which  may  be  deemed  advantageous  to  the  company — not  to  occupy  mors 
Sian  fifteen  acre?  of  land ;  capital  not  to  exceed  9^,000 ;  shares,  9100.^ 

Miss  Caulkins  gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  manufiicturing  esta- 
blishments of  Norwich  at  tho  present  time,  which  she  ol>tained  finnn  the 
proprietors,  themselves.  It  is  far  from  being  complete ;  but  further  state- 
ments were  not  obtained  in  season  for  the  work : — 

Name.                                              Kindt  of  Goodi.  Handk.  Am*t'ann. 

Shetucket  Co., ; Cotton,  (colored  goods.)  200    about  9175,000 

Chelsea  Man.  Ca, Paper,  (various  kinds.)  -  KM)               260,000 

R.  &  A.  H.  Hubbard, Paper.  60               100,000 

Cidver  &,  Mickle,. Pftper.  10                 30,000 

William  H.  Pease, Fkper.  9-                26,000 

Kennedy, Cotton  miU^  60                 76,000 

William  H.  Cdt, Carpets.  35                38,000 

William  A.  Buckingham,... .  Carpets.  40  for  labor,  10,000 

"  value,  48,000 

Falls  Mills,. C6tton,  (colored  goods.)  150               100,000 

N.  H.  Eddy  &  Co., Satinet  20                 30,000 

Norwich  Foundry, Foundry  and  machinery.  35                 25,000 

Kennedy  Sl  Tillinghast, Cotton.  G5                 75,000 

Adams  &  Kennedy,. Twine;  20                 30,000 

J.  W.  Shepherd, Sash  and  Mind.  20                 30,000 

Bogers  Sl  Baker, Saab,  blind,  and  dbois.  12                 35,000 

Henry  AUen, Bedsteads.  14                 10,000 

YantieMan.Ca, ^...  Flannels.  llOwool,  150,000  lbs. 

«  make  500,000  yds. 

CW.RockwelTsMill, Casiimeres..  60             9100,000 

We  close  our  notice  of  Miiis  Caulkins's  hrstoiy  of  Norwich,  which  has 
grown  into  a^  sketch  of  the  commerce,  manu&ctures,  and  general  re- 
sources  of  that  citj,  with  an  account  of  the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
railroad,  which  terminates  at  the  former  place : — 

*•  The  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  was  formed  in  1832 ;  the 
legisktures  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  each  granthig  a  charter  for  that 
portion  of  the  road  which  lay  wi£hhi  their  respective  states.  These  two  compa- 
nies were  united  by  the  said  legislatures  in  1836,  the  whole  capital  amounting  to 
91)700,000.  The  length,  from  the  steamboat  landing  m  Norwicb,  to  the  depot 
at  Worcester,  is  fifty-eiffht  and  nine4enth  miles ;  eifi^teen  of  which  are  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  matenals  used',  and  the  workmanship,  were  all  of  the  best  kmd ; 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  a  road  of  as  solid  and  durable  construction  as  any  in  the 
country.    It  was  first  opened  through  the  whole  distance  in  March,  1840. 

^  Just  beyond  Greeneville,  in  Norwich,  the  road  forms  a  curve  of  1,000  feet 
radios  along  the  banks  oi  the  fithetucket,  afinding  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  ^ 
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bridge,  and  adjsoeiit  coimtrj.  Thiee  mitoB  from  the  citj,  at  tiie  Qninebaiy 
FallB,  the  company  were  met  by  an  immense  maas  of  rock  lymg  acroea  their 
oontemplated  route.  Here,  a  deep  cut  was  channeled,  for  a  considerahle  dis- 
tance, tnroagh  a  friable  rock ;  bnt  reaching,  at  length,  a  bed  of  solid  granite,  a 
tunnel  was  excavated,  three  hmidred  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  wictth.  The 
height  from  the  bed  of  the  tnnnel  to  the  summit  of  the  rock  above,  is  abont  one 
hoj^red  feet  Sitting  in  the  car,  and  gazing  npon  tlie  scenery,  yon  suddenly  find 
yonraelf  gliding  into  the  bosom  of  frovniing  clinb,  and  enveloped  in  snbterraneaa 
darkness.  Yon  come  oot  slowly,  grinding  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  with  the 
ragged,  foamiDg,  oontncted  liver  bebw  yon  on  one  side,  and  a  barrier  of  cliffi  on 
the  other. 

**•  The  road,  for  many  miles,  keeps  near  the  Qninebaag ,  which  has  everywhere 
the  same  characteristics— chafed  and  noisy ;  the  banks  l)old ;  the  bed  rocky,  and 
the  edges  disfignred  by  bonldera  brought  down  with  ice  in  spring  floods,  and 
lodged  along  the  water-conrse. 

^  The  section  of  the  road  from  Norwich  to  Jewett  city,  in  Preston,  was  the 
most  laborioiis  and  expensive  of  the  route.  The  course  was  winding,  Uie  radina 
abort ;  the  earth  enenmbered  with  rocks ;  the  contractors  lost  mcmey,  and  were 
obliged  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  company.  The  tunnel,  alone,  cost  nearly 
930,000. 

"  A  large  depot,  or  station-house,  was  erected  at  Norwich,  contiguous  to  the 
steamboat  landing,  two  stories  high,  and  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  is  situ- 
ated just  at  the  spot  wh^ie  the  Snetucket  contracts  its  course,  turns  a  quarter 
round,  and  glides  into  the  Thames.  Here  the  company  purchased  a  small  rocky 
promontory  called  the  Point,  pulled  down  the  bnildmgs  which  covered  it,  blew  up 
the  rocks,  filled  the  shallows,  and  constructed  the  station-house,  together  with  % 
wharf^  and  a  solid  stone  wall. 

*^  During  the  severe  flood,  in  the  spring  of  1841,  a  bar  was  formed  in  the  chaa^ 
Bd  of  the  Thames,  by  an  accumulation  of  sand  brought  down  the  Shetuoket, 
three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length,  which  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  exca- 
vate, so  as  to  leave  the  channel  of  its  former  depth.  In  consequence  of  this  bar, 
the  steamboats,  which  had  before  this  occasionally  grounded  in  the  river,  were 
now  fluently  delayed  two  or  three  hours  upon  tl^ir  route.  This  ob8tructi(m, 
together  with  the  serious  inconvenience  arising  from  the  ioe  in  the  winter  season, 
induced  the  company  to  extend  their  road  from  Norwich,  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  seven  miles,  to  Allen's  Point,  near  Gale's  Ferry,  where  it  is  supposed  that 
no  serious  obstruction  will  ever  be  presented  by  the  ice.  This  part  of  the  road 
was  completed  in  1843 ;  and,  in  regard  to  its  location  and  scenery,  is  altogether 
of  a  novel  character. 

^  The  Shetucl»t  is  sranned  by  a  lofty  Widge ;  after  which,  the  route  is  directly 
upon  the  brink  of  the  Thames,  being  channeled  along  her  banks,  and  running 
ever  her  coves  and  streamlets  by  bridges  and  causeways,  affording  views  varied 
and  jMcturesque  in  the  highest  degree. 

^  The  Norwich  and  Worcester  raifroad,  having  been  constructed  at  a  period  of 
pecuniary  pressure  in  the  country,  unexampled  m  its  severity  and  contmuance, 
it  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  thoagh  it  certainly  is  of  regret,  that  the  public-spirited 
band  of  men  who  commenced  the  undertaking,  and  completed  it  under  such  dis- 
couragements, should  have  su^red  severely,  m  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  by  the 
measure.  It  is  not  often  the  case,  m  this  world,  tnat  ^ey  wno  expend  their  zeal 
and  energies  upon  a  great  work,  are  the  persons  that  reap  the  most  benefit  from 
it  The]^  plan  and  execute,  and  toil  on,  with  unceasing  ardor,  to  ccpiplete  an 
undertaking,  and  then  are  swept  aside,  or  pass  awa^ ;  while  others  enter  into 
their  labors,  and  enjoy  that  which  costs  them  nothmg.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
couraging in  this— 4t  rather  ennobles  measures  which  otherwise  would  be  but 
serdid;  teaching  the  generous  mind  to  enter  upon  its  beneficial  task,  whether 
personal  advantage  accrue  from  it  or  not ;  to  do  good,  and  pursue  noble  ends  l^ 
noble  means,  without  toe  solicitously  expecting  a  rewasdy^or  indulging  regiet  if 
it  be  withheld." 
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AiT.  VUL-SILVER  MINES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.* 

Tm  Washington  Mining  Company  was  incoqwrated  by  an  act  of  tlie 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  January,  1839,  with  a  capita]  of 
•500,000,  divided  into  shares  of  9100  each.  Tlie  charter  embraces  pri. 
vileges  of  an  advantageous  character,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The 
mine  is  situated  in  Davidsan  cooniy.  North  Carolina,  ten  miles  southeast 
cfLexmgton. 

The  estate  in  which  the  mining  establishment  is  situated,  aad  on  whkA 
about  sixty  buildings  have  been  erected,  contains  466  acres,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  the  company  August  20th,  1840,  by  Roswell  A.  King,  for 
#479,500.  Subsequently,  a  small  adjoining  tract,  of  six  ^cres,  with  a  log 
dwelling-house,  has  been  added  to  the  property. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  here  the  anticipations  of  interest  which  the 
mine  would  yield  to  the  employment  of  a  given  capital.  That  which  waa 
prospective  and  conjectural  only  in  1842,  has  been  more  than  realized  by 
the  official  returns,  which  we  annex,  of  1844. 

CoTT  or  MnvT  Ceetifioatis  of  the  Value  of  thb  Metal  from  the  WASHnraroir  Mm 
NoKTH  Caboliha,  fsom  Ootobbe  13, 1843,  to  December  31, 1844. 
Thtrn,  T«tt  boCtoiiM.  Silver.  GoUtElr'd. 

1843— December  9, 336.70  $464  64  $121  S8 

-       19, 367.40  463  13  129  12 

1844-January      6, 47a90  593  80  177  45 

"       19, 693.10  634  41  173  02 

Febmary  24, 690.40  884  62  271  16 

March      25, 169200  2,037  35  494  49 

28, 1386.30  1,718  17  563  39 

April          1 907.00  1.122  27  393  73 

"            6, 1045.80  1,317  00  270  23 

«           13, 211.60  285  79  148  73 

<«          26,.....^ 28050  347  99  136  26 

May           4, 1919.90  2,415  07  416  73 

•«           10, 143140  1,773  27  362  43 

««           18, 892.50  1,090  44  295  20 

•«          20, 112.30  136  03  29  02 

Jane         21, 26540  332  51  93  26 

July         29, 91840  1,145  89  351  22 

August       1, 573.60  711  56  207  50 

September  7, 1149.20  1,441  28  634  51 

•<       21 663.30  823  27  801  66 

October    22, ISaOO  223  13  114  06 

November  4, ^ 326.80     ,  388  71  358  06 

«*      23. 696.60  881  28  100  80 

December  9, 826.30  1,014  92  478  27 

•«       20, ^ 1475.70  1,812  54  732  IS 

Total, 19313.00       $24,009  07         $7,253  69 

N.  B. — ^The  expense  of  parting  the  gold  from  the  silver,  is  not  deducted 
in  this  statement.  The  above  amount  of  silver  was  nroduced  from  about 
160,000  lbs.  of  lead,  making  an  average  produce  of  over  240  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  of  lead^f 

•  Report  on  the  Washington  SUver  Mine  of  Davidson  County,  North  Carolina.  By 
Richard  C.  Taylor.  With  an  appendix,  containing  assays  of  the  ores,  returns  of  silver 
sod  gold  produced,  and  statements  of  the  afTairs  of  the  Washington  Mining  Company. 

t**  As  in  all  business,"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  the  intelligent  author  of  the  reports,  from 
wtiUk  we  have  compiled  this  article,  *<  espedsUy  those  relating  to  the  profits  ojf  money,  a 
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In  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  report  of  1842,  it  is  stated  that,  at  the 
forty  feet  level,  the  yield  of  the  ore,  when  dressed,  was  about  50  per  cent 
of  lead,  and  from  20  to  120  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead.  The  value 
of  the  silver  varied  from  91  80  to  92  80  per  ounce ;  its  price  being  en* 
hanced  by  the  large  proportion  of  gold  found  in  combination  with  it,  at 
this  depth. 

At  the  sixty  feet  level,  the  ore  increased  in  richness,  but  was  irregular 
in  its  value.  At  its  best  and  Oiost  remarkable  points,  it  yielded  as  much 
as  5,000  ounces  to  the  ton.  Such  points  were,  however,  few  and  small, 
forming  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  richness  of  the  lode.  The  general 
average  is  stated  to  be  126<  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  metal.  Here  the 
sulphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  was  first  met  with,  in  soudl  quantities;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  ore  continued  similar  to  the  40  feet  level,  being  a  car- 
bonate of  lead,  with  the  exception  of  the  proportion  of  gold,  which  gradually 
diminished,  but  was  recovered  again  at  the  160  feet  level. 

Arriving  at  the  hundred  feet  level,  the  galena  predominated ;  but,  in 
other  respects,  the  mine  presented  the  same  aspect  as  at  the  60  feet,  in* 
creasing  in  regularity.  , 

At  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  level,  the  vein  is  neariy  all  sulphuret, 
as  regards  the  lead,  and  the  area  is  enlarged.  It  was  estimated,  that  this 
argentiferous  ore,  locally  termed  ^  the  black  ore,"  produced  on  an  average 
fix>m  987  50  to  9100  per  ton,  in  equal  proportions  as  to  value  of  the  lead 
and  the  silver,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  smelting.  It  was  here  that 
some  masses  of  extraordinary  rich  blue  galena  were  met  with,  worth  at 
the  rate  of  91,000  per  ton. 

The  Washington  mine  is  situated  about  eighty  miles  from  Raleigh,  the 
capital  of  the  state,  and  the  present  terminus  of  the  great  chain  of  rail- 
road from  the  north.  It  is  also  one  hundred  miles  from  Fayetteville,  the 
head  of  sloop  navigation  on  Fear  river.  The  cost  of  transportation  from 
the  mine  to  Philadelphia,  has  been  generally  85  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and 
has  not  exceeded  91  00. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mining  operations  up  to  November  Ist, 
1842,  a  period  of  27  months,  the  actual  product  was  2,661  pigs  of  argen- 
tiferous lead,  yielding  silver  and  gold  to  the  amount  of  913,288  68,  this 
being  the  net  value  after  deducting  the  charges  of  the  United  States  mint 
for  separating  the  gold  from  the  silver,  and  alloy  requisite  to  reduce  it  to 
the  standard  of  coinage. 

llie  litharge  necessarily  made  in  obtaining  these  results,  has  net  the 
snm  of  95,499  11.  Thus  these  items  form  an  aggregate  product  of 
918,787  79.  The  period  embraced  by  this  return  was  one  of  heavy  ex- 
pense,  in  erecting  buildings  and  machinery,  in  sinking  the  engine  shaft, 
in  carrying  forward  the  cross-cut,  in  expensive  explorations,  and  in  much 
costly  dead  work,  to  which  the  attention  and  energy  of  the  company  was 
necessarily  directed,  at  a  total  outlay  of  929,824  84.  This  heavy  prelimi- 
nary outlay  being  completed,  the  company  will  be  left  in  ftiture  to  the 

single,  well  determined  fact  will  outweigh  in  value  a  volume  of  specuIatioDs,  I  sulgoin 
the  following  note  from  W.  Blackburn,  the  president  of  the  company.  Mr.  Blackburn, 
mider  date,  Philadelphia,  Feb.  27,  1845,  says: — '*l  delivered  4,277  Ibe.  of  argentiferous 
lead  from  our  mine  to  the  refining  furnace  on  Monday  last ;  from  which  I  forwarded  to 
the  United  States  mint  a  "  test  bottom"  of  silver,  weighing  850  ounces.  The  returns  from 
the  mint  this  moiiiing,  give  the  value  of  this  silver  at  91)053  15,  and  of  die  gold  extracted 
944610. 
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nore  agreeable  bosiiieM  of  excayating  and  smeltiog  the  profitable  ores  of 
the  yeins. 

The  new  board  of  superintendents  obtained  possession  on  the  ISth  of 
October,  1848,  and  this  statement  includes  from  that  time  up  to  the  1st 
instant,  during  which  time  the  produce  of  the  mine  has  been  in  all 
•40,379  47,  vizi- 
Amount  of  Silver  received, 930,902  70 

Lead        "«       3,589  27 

ScorisB     •*       *       2,55076 

Silver  in  port, •         1,478  65 

Lead        •*        630  18 

Litharge  •* 75  00 

"  Metal  and  Scorise  in  transmission, 1,152  91 


<« 

M 

u 

M 
M 


•40,37  947 


HItClHTILI  LAW  SEFIKTIENT. 

OUARANTBE-^eURBTIES  OF  CONHOVEBS  OH  CUST(»f  BOUSE  BOIDS. 

In  the  Sapreme  Judicial  Court  of  Lomsiana,  before  Judge  Bnllard.  Tode, 
tt  al,f  V.  Durrand  et  a/. 

Bullard,  J.  The  facts  which  led  to  this  ccmtroversy  are  substantially :  That 
John  Durand,  of  Bordeaux,  who  is  also  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Durand  &  Co. 
of  New  York,  had  consinied  to  Barthet  dtCo.,  of  this  cit^,  for  sale,  at  difierent 
times,  a  Quantity  of  brandy  and  wines,  and  that  the  plainti^,  Toole  in  Barriere, 
became  the  sureties  of  the  consignees  on  the  Custom  House  bonds  given  for  the 
duties.  That  Durand  d&  Co.  of  New  York,  finding  that  Barthet  &  Co.  were 
embarrassed,  sent  their  agent,  Dupuy,  to  withdraw  from  their  hands  what  might 
remain  unsold  of  the  consignments.  The  brandy  and  wines  were  consequently 
taken  by  Dupuy,  and  put  on  board  a  ship  for  New  York,  when  Toole  &  Barriere 
interfered,  threatening  to  have  them  attached  in  order  to  save  themselves. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  agent  having  taken  sundry  notes  from  Barthet 
in  Co.  for  the  balance  found  due  to  his  principal,  writes  to  Toole  &  Barriere,  on 
the  6th  July,  1839,  that  he  encloses  to  them  those  notes  amounting  to  •4,696  10, 
which  he  requests  them  to  collect  for  the  amount  of  John  Durand  d&  Co.  of  New 
York,  giving  them  advice  of  their  payment,  and  to  follow  the  instructions  of  that 
house.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  he  will  cause  to  be 
addressed  by  them  a  letter  by  Durand  in  Co.  to  guaranty  them  acainst  all  loss 
which  thev  may  sustain  in  consequence  of  having  signed  the  Custom  House 
bonds  for  duties  on  the  merchandise  consigned  by  John  Durand  of  Bordeaux,  to 
Barthet  d&  Co.,  by  the  ships  Meridan,  Cudinal  de  Chevereux,  Lubeck  and  In- 
diana. He  adds,  it  is  understood  Uiat  you  will  neglect  nothing  to  prevent  such  a 
loss  being  sustained.  The  notes  were  drawn  to  the  order  of  Dupuy,  and  endorsed 
l^  him.  They  were  signed  by  Bsjrthet  in  Co.,  then  in  liquidation.  On  the 
same  day,  Toole  &  Barriere  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  notes,  which  they 
say  they  will  retain  for  collection,  and  at  the  same  time  as  collateral  security, 
until  those  gentlemen  give  them  a  guaranty  against  the  loss  they  may  sustain  as 
sureties  on  me  Custom  House  boncu. 

On  the  return  of  Dupuy  to  New  York,  Durand  &  Co.  wrote  to  the  plaintifEb  a 
letter,  dated  August  9th,  1839,  in  which  they  say,  that  Dupuy  had  furnished  them 
a  copy  of  their  correspondence  of  the  6th  of  July.  After  stating  the  amount  al- 
ready paid  by  Toole  &  Barriere,  to  wit,  93,882  18,  and  the  bonds  yet  to  be  paid, 
and  stating  balance  due  to  them  of  $4,788  08,  they  add :  "  To  guaranty  yon 
against  any  loss  which  you  might  sustam  in  consequence  of  your  endorsements 
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fyr  that  tmomit,  be  handed  orer  to  7011  as  eoDaleral  security  the  loQowiii;  notes 
ctf  Barthet  &  Co.,  (detailing  them,)  amounting  to  $4,696  10,  of  which  we  pm^ 
you  to  make  collection  as  they  &11  due,  and  remain  possessors  of  those  sums  nstii 
the  house  of  Barthet  &  Co.  shall  have  discharged  the  above  stated  balance  of 
$4,738  08 ;  approving  the  arrangements  (Us  dimosiiums)  which  Mr.  Dupuy  en- 
tered into  with  you  in  that  view,  {a  cet  egard,)  and  in  order  toffuaranty  you  against 
all  loss  which  might  result  fix>m  your  endorsements  at  the  Custom  House  on  the 
bonds  arising  from  the  consignments  of  our  house  in  Bordeaux  to  Barthet  Ik  Co., 
it  beinc^  well  understood  that  you  will  neglect  no  means  to  reimburse  yourselves 
from  that  house.  We  write  to-day  to  that  house,  to  urge  them  to  furnish  yon  as 
soon  as  possible  security  for  the  ulterior  payment  of  those  duties,  in  order  to  annul 
the  guarantee,  which  you  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Dupuy. 

The  notes  of  Barthet  &.  Co.  not  having  been  paid,  and  the  plaintifSs  alleging 
that  they  had  been  compell^  to  pay  the  remaining  bonds,  the  present  action  was 
brought  against  John  Dnrand  and  John  Durand  &  Co.,  to  recover  the  amount  of 
their  advance.  The  plaintiff  found  their  right  to  recover  not  only  upon  the 
guarantee  given  by  the  New  York  house,  but  upon  the  fact,  that  they  became 
stireties  on  me  Custom  House  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the  consignor,  John  Durand 
of  Bordeaux,  and  that  in  substance  they  acted  from  the  beginning  as  his  nego- 
Horum  gestores.  They  allege  that,  notwithstanding  their  diligence,  they  have 
recovers  nothing  from  Barthet  &.  Co.,  that  they  had  obtained  a  judgment  against 
them :  and  that  the  execution  issued  thereon  had  been  returned,  no  property  found. 

The  case  was  tried  by  a  jury  who  found  a  verdict  m  favor  of  the  nlaintifl&  for 
the  amount  claimed  by  them,  which,  after  an  ineffectual  effort  to  obtain  a  new 
trial  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  was  followed  by  a  judgment,  from  which  the 
latter  have  appealed. 

Two  principal  questions  have  been  discussed  in  this  court :  First,  whether  the 
letters  of  Dupuy  and  of  Durand  &.  Co.,  amount  to  a  guarantee  in  favor  of  the 
plaintifls,  ana  promise  to  reimburse  them,  what  they  had  paid  or  might  afterwards 

Sty  as  sureties  on  the  bonds.  Second,  whether  that  guaranty  was  upon  the  con- 
tion  that  the  plaintiff  would  use  due  diligence  in  couecting  the  notes  of  Barthet 
&  Co.,  and  whether  they  have  lost  their  right  to  recover  by  their  want  of  diligence. 

1.  The  letter  of  Dupuy  contains  an  equivocal  promise  to  obtain  from  tlie  nouse 
in  New  York  a  guaranty  to  Toole  dL  Barrire.  The  consideration  for  this  prom- 
ise was,  that  the  latter  abstained  from  seizing  the  goods  for  the  duties  upon  which 
the  bonds  had  been  given,  and  a  kurge  amount  already  paid  by  Toole  &  Barriere. 
It  appears  that  about  $6,000  worth  of  merchandise  remained,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,  Dupuy  forwarded  to  New  York.  In  his  letter  he 
says  nothing  of  the  notes  of  Barthet  &,  Co.,  forming  anv  part  of  the  promised 
guarantee.  He  simply  leaves  them  for  collection  in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiis, 
subject  to  the  instructions  of  Durand  61,  Co.,  adding,  however,  that  it  is  understood 
that  Toole  61,  Barriere  are  to  do  all  they  can  to  avoid  any  loss  resulting  to  them 
from  their  endorsement  of  the  bonds.  It  is  in  the  answer  of  the  plaintmb  to  this 
letter  that  Hie  collateral  security  is  first  spoken  of;  they  say  they  will  retain  the 
notes  for  collection,  and  at,the  same  time  as  collateral  security  until  the  guarantee 
shall  be  given.  They  seem  to  have  understood  that  the  notes  should  be  regarded 
only  as  i)rovisionally  a  collateral  security  until  Dupuy  should  have  complied  with 
his  promise  to  obtain  the  letter  of  guarantee  from  Durand  d&  Co.  That  letter  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  its  substance  given.  Although  Durand  d&  Co.  ap- 
pear to  have  understood  that  the  notes  of  Barthet  &,  Co.  formed  a  collateral  se- 
curi^,  yet  thev  approve  what  was  done  by  their  agent,  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  It  was  well  understood  that  Toole  &  Barriere  should  neglect  no  means  to 
secure  themselves  from  Barthet  &>  Co. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  any  of  the  parties  considered  the  notes  of  Barthet  d& 
Co.,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  plaintiffi  for  collection,  as  forming 
their  only  security.  At  most  they  were  collateral,  thereby  implying  a  principu 
obligation  to  which  they  were  accessory.  Toole  &  Barriere  became  the  agents 
of  the  defendants  to  collect,  and  were  authorised  to  retain  the  amount,  when  col- 
lected, in  order  to  reimburse  themselves. 
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n.  Altbcmgii  the  gomxtm  thvs  oiveD  wm  not,  itiictly  apaakiiig,  upon  the 
condition  that  the  pltuntifR  ahould  cdlect  the  notes  of  Baithet  &  Co.,  yet  there 
ui  no  doubt  they  nndertook  as  mandatories  to  collect  them,  and  are  responsible 
M  such  for  any  loss  which  the  defendants  may  have  sustained  in  consequence 
of  their  &ult  or  neglect  We  are,  therefore,  to  mquire,  what  dfligence  was  used, 
ftikd  idiether  the  pkuxiAifli  have  rendered  themselTee  liable  for  the  amount  of  those 
notes,  as  if  this  were  a  direct  action  affainst  them.  It  appears  that  the  first  note 
te  $1,700,  was  protested  on  the  ISth  Au^pist,  1839,  and  Durand  6l  Co.  were 
immediately  informed  of  it,  and  charffed  with  the  costs  of  the  protest  They 
acknowledge  this  by  letter  dated  2d  of  September,  and  say  that  Toole  6l  Barriere 
are  credited  with  those  costs,  at  the  same  time  praying  them  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  debt  due  bv  Barthet  6l  Co.  In  the  course  of  the  same  month,  two  Custom 
House  bonds  M  due,  amounting  to  mote  than  eighteen  hundred  doUare,  which 
the  plaintifls  were  compelled  to  take  up.  The  three  notes  which  fell  due  succes- 
«mly  in  September,  October  and  November,  of  about  a  thousand  dollars  each, 
-were  not  protested;  but  it  appean  demand  was  made,  and  that  the  drawers  were 
nnaUe  to  pay  them.  It  would  appear  from  a  letter  of  the  16th  December,  1839, 
that  Durand  &  Co.  had  been  regularly  informed  of  the  steps  taken  in  rehtdon  to 
the  notes  of  Barthet  &  Co.,  for  they  say :  '*  Please  accept  our  thanks  fcHr  the 
trouble  you  have  taken,  as  likewise  for  your  communications  recipecting  Barthet 
4l  Co.'s  settlement.  You  were  perfectly  right  respecting  Mr.  Bergeron's  part, 
although  it  proves  his  desire  to  do  us  justice."  They  then  go  on  to  sav,  Uiat  they 
have  received  a  letter  from  Bergon,  stating  that  a  part  of  the  disbursemento 
for  Custom  House  bonds  had  be«i  paid,  ana  that  there  was  shortly  to  be  a  final 
oettlement  Thev  ask  some  explanation  on  the  subject,  **  because,"  they  say, 
^  as  soon  as  they  have  settled  this  irregular  business  with  you,  we  may  then  en- 
deavor to  obtain  something  on  account  of  our  notes  remaining  in  ^our  hands." 
Toole  &  Barriere  were  to  fbUow  the  instructions  of  Durand  &.  Co.  m  relation  to 
the  collection  of  those  notes.  The  letter  just  mentioned,  dated  after  all  the  notes 
had  flBillen  due,  is  ficir  from  ^ving  any  instructions  to  brinff  suit ;  and  the  neglect 
to  have  the  last  notes  regumrly  protested  did  not  impair,  m  the  slightest  degree, 
the  liability  of  the  drawers,  although  it  did  release  the  endorser,  who  was  in  h/ct 
the  agent  oft  the  plaintiffi.  On  the  30th  of  November,  Toole  6l  Barriere  write 
to  the  New  York  house ;  ''In  regard  to  the  affiiirs  of  Barthet  &,  Co.,  we  can 
nve  yon  no  frirther  hopes  for  the  present  than  Mr.  Barthet's  promises.  We  think 
tbaXj  at  this  moment,  you  wUl  not  be  able  to  obtain  anylhmg :  but  that  in  the 
course  of  six  or  eight  months  he  or  they  will  pav  up."  The  house  in  New  York 
made  no  objection  to  the  proposed  delay.  Finalfy,  m  the  spring  of  1841 ,  suit  waa 
brought  on  the  notes,  and  judgment  recovered  on  the  first  of  April ;  and  the  ex- 
ecution which  issued  soon  aft^wards  was  returned  nutta  bona. 

But  it  is  argued  that  Barthet  &>  Co.  were  at  the  same  time  indebted  to  Toole 
&  Barriere,  and  that  the  latter  received  in  payment  a  large  amount  of  bank  stock 
and  several  city  lots.  It  appears,  however,  that  those  transactions  took  place 
before  the  arrangement  witn  Dupuy,  and  the  giving  of  the  guarantee.  At  that 
time  Toole  &  Barriere  had  a  ri^t  to  look  to  the  merchanmse,  to  reimburse  to 
them  the  duties  ihej  had  paid  as  sureties  on  the  bond ;  and  according  to  the  late 
bankrupt  law,  were  entitled  to  a  priority  of  parent  out  of  the  whole  property  of 
the  principal  in  the  bond,  in  the  case  of  their  fSulure. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  repeated  eflforts  were  made  to  obtain  pa)rment  of  the  notei 
before  bringing  suit ;  ana  that,  althoiu4i  Barthet  was  largely  indebted  to  Toole 
ii  Barriere,  they  collected  nothing.  No  instructions  were  given  to  bring  suit; 
•sd  it  is  not  shown  that  any  damt^ire  resulted  to  the  defendante  from  the  delay, 
in  which  they  seem  to  have  acquiesced,  by  not  instructing  the  phiintiflii  to  bring 
■ait  sooner. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  wholly  independent  of  any  ori^al  liability  of 
Durand  &.  Co.  to  refund  to  the  plaintifl&  what  the^  may  have  paid  as  sureties  of 
Biuthet  &  Co.,  the  consignees ;  and  places  their  liabilify  on  the  guarantee  prom- 
ised by  Dupuy,  and  ratified  by  the  defendante.  The  authorities  cited  by  the  de- 
^    '    -  ^  covuMel  wenld  be  striody  applicable,  if  the  phinHflh  sougfat  to  leoover 
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of  the  owner,  indepMidmitbr  of  any  such  enMeraent  The  eaoMBnAiaaoi  the 
promise  to  indemnify  the  pbintiflb  was,  that  Siey  pennitted  the  defendants  to  with- 
draw 86,000  worth  of  the  goods  on  which  they  had  paid  the  duties,  and  which,  so 
fur  as  the  government  and  the  sureties  were  concerned,  were  to  be  considered  as 
thejproperty  of  the  consignees. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  interest  at  six  per  emit,  was  properly  allowed,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  question  c^  diligence 
havmff  been  submitted  to  the  jury,  we  aro  not  satisfied  that  it  becomes  our  dttfy  to 
disturb  their  verdict  Judgment  aflSrmed. 


GOHIEKGIll  GItOHIGLE  ARD  tITIIW. 

roRnoif  Busnisss^ircHAKgis— ooMFARATivB  ain  OF  smuMo  IT  mw  TOBK  AMD  nnr 

OBLBAira—nSCAI.  TBAR  OF  THX  FEDERAL  GOVERIflfSRT— THE  TAXIFF— OEFOBTAIIOB  OF  STA- 
BILITT— OOMMXBCIAL  LBEUSLATIOll — ^ENaAROED  OQRSUMRXOH  OF  EAW  7E0DUCE  JX  ENOLAHll^ 
ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC 

Tbe  quiet  of  the  summer  season  presents  little  worthy  of  extended  notice,  in  the  cur- 
rent  transactionB  of  the  past  month.  The  foreign  budnesB  of  the  Union  has  been  far  leas 
this  year  than  last ;  notwithBtanding  which,  the  depressed  state  of  the  agricultural  interests 
has  so  far  influenced  the  demand  for  goods  from  the  interior,  as  to  leave  the  prices  of 
goods  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  foreign,  as  well  as  the  domestic  exchanges, 
have,  during  the  past  year,  evinced  a  most  extraordinary  steadiness ;  causing  them  to 
assimilate,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  state  of  the  exchanges  between  the  nations  of 
Europe.  As  an  evidence  of  tins  great  regularity  in  price,  we  may  take  a  table  of  the 
prices  of  Inlls  at  New  Orieans,  checks  on  New  York,  and  the  rate  of  sterling  at  New 
York,  at  corresponding  periods  throughout  &e  year ; — also,  the  quantity  of  cotton  and 
tobacco  exported  from  New  Orleans,  from  the  1st  of  September,  when  the  cotton  year 
commences,  to  the  dose  of  each  month,  as  follows  :— 

COMPABATIVE  RaTBS  OF  StERLDIO,  AT  NeW  YoRK  AND  NsW  ORLEANS. 

CoTTOM.  Tobacco.                   Nbw  Orlsani. 

Bal«s.  Hhds.               SterilBg.  Ch*k8onN.Y.  Star.atN.T. 

Mayl, 601,211  97,633  8    a    8^  pr.        {  a  1  pr.  8}  a    9 

Junel, 746,693  38,674  7}  a    8i             .ai  8}  a    9i 

July  1, 848,094  56,941  8a8}             .a}  H  t^    H 

August  1, 861,630  63,955  8}  a    9|  ^          .ai  9}  a    9} 

September  1, 895,375  81,949  8}  a  10  i  a  }  9}  a  10 

October  1, 91,571  9,036  8    a    9              .  a  ^  9|  a  10 

November  Ir 74,756  4,994  8    a    9  i  a  }  dis.  lO}  a  ... 

December  1, 99,009  4,991  8}  a    9i  i  a  }  9}  a  10 


1845. 


January  1, 978,440         8,990        8    a    9  *  a  .  10  ^a  lOt 

-.^ 1^- 

Mi 
a    9i  .  a  1  pr.        9)  a  10 

July  1, 050,113       44,168        9    a    9}  |  a  i  9}  a    H 


February 497,495        11,981        8}  a    9  {  a  1  9}  a  10 

-' 91  a  ^ 

,, 8}  a    8}  iai  9i  a      . 

June  4, 899,765        34,861        8}  a    9|  .  a  j  pr.  9)  a  10 


March,.. 533,835        15,493        84  a    9  i  a  I  9}  a  10 

May, ^ 775,474        97,596        8|a8i  ia|  9ia9| 


Cotton  and  tobacco  form  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  bills  with  which  the 
markets  are  supplied.  It  is  observable,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  these  bills  offerii^ 
must  be  the  greatest  at  those  seasons  when  the  cotton  goes  forward  most  freely— that  is 
to  say,  in  the  month  of  December,  when  900,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  (6,000,000, 
went  forward,  the  supply  of  biUa  must  have  been  very  much  greater  than  in  the  month 
of  June,  when  50,000  bales,  worth  (1,500,000,  only,  went  forward.  Most  of  these  biUs 
are  sent  to  New  York  for  negotiation ;  and,  by  that  means,  become  the  basis  on  which 
the  domestic  exchanges  tarn,  to  a  very  consideiable  axtent   In  the  winter  months,  thaw- 
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fiw0^  when  the  ki;iMC  supply  of  for^gn  hiUe  on  Msdiemaeeouitis  teUkig  in  Now  York, 
iki  KTooteot  rapply  of  dnfci  on  New  York  is  oreoted,  snd  the  rate  falls  to  s  discoant  in 
ihe  ooQthem  cities.  In  the  spring  months,  when  southern  dealers  are  coming  north,  and 
fftyments  mature  for  goods  purchased  north  and  east,  on  southern  and  western  aocouat, 
m  demand  springs  up  for  northern  funds,  which  raises  the  rate  to  a  premium,  as  seen 
im  the  table.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1844,  as  early  as  the  1st  of  May ;  because  tho 
speenlatiYe  rise  which  took  place  in  cotton,  during  the  previous  months  of  the  year,  had 
inqparted  an  actirity  to  trade,  which  made  New  York  funds  more  in  demand  at  an  earlier 
season  of  the  year.  During  the  past  season,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case ;  and  the  pries 
did  not  rise  to  a  premium  until  a  month  later.  It  is  very  remarkable,  however,  in  ths 
above  table,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  irregularity  in  the  supply  of  bills,  the  pries 
has  maintained  a  uniformity  which,  perhaps,  the  exchanges  of  this  country  never  befois 
sohibited,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  Two  important  influences  have  gradually  corns 
iato  operation,  to  efiect  this  result  One  is,  the  long  oontinoed  abundance  of  money  ia 
England,  and  its  comparative  cheapness,  compared  with  the  rates  obtainable  for  its  use 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  facility  of  its  transfer,  by  means  of  steam  naviga^ 
tion ;  and  also  the  increase  of  exchange  operations  with  the  continent,  by  means  of  which, 
arbitrations  can  be  made  to  better  advantage,  in  some  eases,  indirectly,  than  directly-^ 
thus  afibrding  a  check  upon  too  exorbitant  a  demand  upon  any  one  point ;  as,  for  instanos, 
knowing  the  price  of  continental  bills  in  London,  which  are  sold  for  cash.  It  is  easily 
neertainable  which  will  be  the  best  remittance  to  London,  a  sterling  bill,  or  a  bill  on  anjr 
of  the  continental  cities— say  Hamburgh.  The  price  of  Hambuigh  bills  in  London  being 
mks.  13.91  shillfiigs  per  JCl,  then  the  diflerence  will  be  ss  follows  >- 

15,000  marks  banco  sold  in  London,  at  mks.  13.9)  sh., j61,108  8  II 

Less  brokerage,  1-10  per  cent, 1  3  U 

IVoceeda  in  London, Xl,103  6  10 

Remitted  in  sterling, J61,lll  19  1 

Less  interest,  60  days, 9    53 

xi,ioa  6  10 

£Uni  13  1  at  4.79,  or  107.77  cost  in  New  York, $5,324  58 

15,000  banco  marks  cost,  at  35), 5,335  00 

Thus  a  premium  equal  to  7.77  per  cent  on  sterling,  is  equal  to  35)  for  marks  banco. 
An  advance  of  sterling  to  8  per  cent  would,  therefore,  make  the  marks  (remaining  the 
same)  the  best  remittance  to  London ;  and,  as  the  exports  of  produce  to  the  continent 
ara  largely  on  the  increase,  the  material  for  these  arbitrations  is  greatly  increasing.  It  is 
also  the  case,  that  the  leading  London  houses  are  laigely  connected  on  this  side  of  the 
water ;  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchanges  afibrd  far  too  profitable  a  means  of  employ- 
ing money,  to  allow  them  to  take  place  to  such  extent  as  formerly.  The  true  par  of 
exchange,  between  New  York  and  London,  ia  about  9}  nominal  premium.  It  requires, 
however,  an  advance  to  near  10^,  before  gold  can  be  shipped  to  advantage.  When, 
therefore,  bills  are  scarce,  and  command  10  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  money  is  worth  3 
per  cent  in  London,  and  6  per  cent  in  New  York,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  profit  it 
realized  by  selling  at  10  per  cent ;  employing  the  money  here  to  better  advantage  than 
it  can  be  employed  in  Europe,  and  replacing  the  bills  when  the  crops  come  forward,  at  a 
diflference,  perhaps,  of  1  per  cenc  These  are  powerful  influences  in  preserving  a  steadi* 
ness  of  exchange,  and  are  the  reveree  of  that  system  formerly  practised  by  banks  st  ths 
south.  Those  concerns  bought  bills  when  they  were  cheap,  and  held  them  without  inte- 
rest, to  sell  when  they  advanced.  Hence,  unless  they  got  a  price  equal  to  the  accumu- 
lated interest,  with  a  profit  added,  they  lost  money.  Under  such  a  system,  the  fluctua^ 
tions  in  bills,  and  the  margin  between  the  north  and  south,  were  necessarily  greater  than 
when  individual  capital  is  applied,  as  now,  to  their  regulation. 
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The  fiscal  jrear,  for  the  federal  goTemment,  doaed  oo  Ae  SOth  June,  and  the  i 
are  about  $5,000,000  leas  than  the  eatunatee.  This  has  arisen  from  the  dimhiiBbed  im^ 
porta ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  last  yesr 
were  in  excess  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when  the  low  pricea  of  produce  neceasarily  com- 
pelled an  economy  in  purchases  of  consumaUe  goods,  beyond  that  which  is  uauatly  ob- 
serred  when  the  profits  of  planting  and  farming,  arising  out  of  high  moneyed  prices  for 
produce,  are  lai^e.  Among  the  population  of  the  United  States,  perhaps,  to  a  degre* 
greater  than  in  any  other  country,  the  enterprise  of  the  people  keeps  pace  with  their 
means ;  and  the  general  trade  of  the  country  fluctuates,  in  a  rapid  and  marked  manner, 
with  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  leading  interests.  Among  European  popuiatioDi, 
tills  is  less  the  case  ;  because,  if  a  combination  of  circumstances,  in  certdn  years,  there 
throws  larger  means  into  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  a  disposition  to  saye,  not  to  say  hoard, 
exists,  which  prevents  the  general  trade  from  being  affected,  to  any  eonaiderable  degree, 
by  that  circumstance.  The  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  derive  their  means 
from  the  sale  of  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  farm  produce ;  all  of  which  depend  for  their 
pricea  upon  the  state  of  tiie  foreign  markets,  where  the  laigeat  proportion  of  the  aurploi 
is  consumed.  Whether  from  over^abundant  supply,  or  from  a  diminished  foreign  demand 
for  the  surplus,  the  price  falls  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  whole  trade  of  the  countiy 
sufiers.  From  these  eireumstancea,  mostly,  it  was,  that  the  imported  goods  of  last  year 
did  not  sell  in  a  manner  to  encourage  a  renewal  of  the  imports ;  and  the  exchanges,  as 
well  as  the  revenues  of  the  country,  have  been  powerfully  affected  in  consequence.  There 
are  now  elements  in  motion  which,  for  &e  coming  year,  are  likely  to  produce,  in  a  mora 
marked  degree,  the  same  general  results  for  the  buriness  of  the  year  'ending  June  30, 
1846,  as  have  marked  that  of  the  year  ending  with  the  dose  of  June  last.  We  allude, 
now,  to  the  extent  of  the  import  trade,  more  particularly,  than  to  the  profits  that  may 
attend  the  sale  of  imported  goods.  These  elements  are,  the  renewed  discussion  of  the 
anb-treasury  plan  of  finance  for  the  federal  government,  and  the  agitation  of  the  tariff 
question.  In  popular  estimation,  the  perfection  of  each  of  these  measures  would  influ- 
ence a  decline  in  the  market.value  of  goods,  and  in  the  value  of  property.  The  preva- 
lence 9f  such  sentiments,  in  relation  to  such  matters,  would  naturally  prevent  an  extended 
action  on  the  part  of  large  dealers,  imtil  the  uncertainty  which  attends  their  discussioD 
riiall  have  passed  away.  The  tariff  of  1842  was  looked  upon,  by  very  many  of  the 
friends  of  protection,  as  too  ultra  in  its  nature  to  be  permanent ;  and,  as  such,  did  not 
meet  their  entire  approbation. 

In  a  popular  government  like  our  own,  tiiere  is  always  a  diversity  of  interests,  and  m 
variety  of  views  in  relation  to  the  utility  of  leading  measures.  Hence,  those  of  the  great- 
est importance  usually  divide  the  public  into  two  parties ;  neariy,  or  apparendy  so,  equal 
in  their  numerical  strength.  In  most  cases,  there  are  real  benefits  derivable  from  legisla- 
tion on  commerdal  subjects,  by  one  daas  of  citizens,  to  the  positive  injury  of  some  other 
dass  or  classes.  It  becomes,  therefore,  eminently  necessary,  in  a  government  like  this, 
that  a  spirit  of  compromise  should  be  encouraged ;  more  especially  on  a  sul:ject  of  such 
vital  importance  as  the  national  commerdal  policy.  On  which  side,  soever,  the  law  be- 
comes radical  in  its  nature,  it  is  sure  to  elidt  an  opposition  so  strong  on  the  other  as  to 
endanger  its  permanency.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of  legislation,  in  which  stability 
Is  of  greater  importance  dian  that  of  the  tariff  In  constructing  a  tariff,  therefore,  whidi 
shall  serve  the  interests  of  all  dasses,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  permanency  is  the 
quality  which  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  matters  far  less,  in  the  long  run,  how  high  or  how 
low  may  be  the  average  per  cent  payable  on  imported  goods,  provided  that  rate  is  endu- 
ring. All  dasses,  in  the  conviction  that  it  b  not  subject  to  change,  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  its  practical  operation,  and  the  business  of  the  country  progress  steadily. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  uncertainty  paralyzes  the  enterprise  of  dtizens,  stagnates 
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«t|)ita],  and  imptiH  a  slaggish  movement  to  trade,  wfaidi  is  not  slow  to  evinoe  itself  in 
decreased  employment,  and  rednced  wages,  to  the  working  many.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
Wnefits  expected  from  any  commercial  measure,  of  a  radical  character,  rarely,  if  e?er, 
flow  from  it  No  matter  what  may  be  the  adyantages  ofiered  to  the  employment  of  capital, 
in  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  if  the  oonstant  fear  hangs  over  the  capitalist  that 
those  advantages  may  be,  after  he  has  embarked  his  capital,  suddenly  withdrawn,  before 
he  can  reap  the  expected  profits,  or  even  be  remunerated  for  his  outlay.  In  such  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  he  chooses  rather  to  employ  his  funds  temporarily,  even  at  a  less  profit, 
vitil  the  future  holds  out  more  of  stability.  This  is  more  particularly  true  in  relation  to 
those  benefits  which  flow  inddentUly  from  legislative  action,  than  in  those  which  take 
the  form  of  a  special  charter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  bank  law.  Notwithstanding 
diat  law  was  strictly  a  party  measure,  and  a  strong  opposing  party  threatened  repeal  as 
soon  as  it  became  a  law,  yet  numerous  banks  have  been  started  under  it ;  because  those 
banks,  thus  started,  will  have  a  legal  existenQB  up  to  the  period  designated  by  the  law 
vnder  which  they  were  authorized,  notwithstanding  that  the  repeal  of  that  law  may  take 
place,  and  prevent  any  new  institutions  from  being  formed.  The  stagnation  of  trade,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  as  incident  upon  a  renewed  discussion  of  the  tariff  question,  at 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  will  doubtless  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  businesi 
of  the  coming  fall  To  this  element  of  disturbance,  must  also  be  added  the  fact  that  a 
strong  movement  will  be  made  at  the  next  session  to  place  the  government  finances  upon 
some  permanent  footing.  The  members  of  the  present  government  have  been  formerly 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  sub-treasury  plan  of  finance,  and  the  party  espousing  that 
policy  seem  to  tlirow  out  indications  of  an  intention  to  persevere  in  its  re-establishment. 
The  movements  at  Washington,  however  they  may  point  to  some  system  of  organizatioa, 
by  no  means  indicate  that  the  specie  features  of  the  sub-treasury  will  strictly  be  adhered 
to.  There  seems  to  be  an  attempt  making  to  continue  the  employment  of  banks  in  some 
sort,  as  is  now  the  case  under  the  act  of  June  17, 1844 ;  under  which  the  banks  give  a 
required  security,  and  from  them  the  deposits  cannot  be  removed  without  sufficient  cause 
assigned  by  the  secretary,  or  on  their  failing  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  in  relation  to 
security.  Some  sdheme  has  been  in  contemplation,  by  which  stocks  are  to  be  made  the 
security  for  the  public  money ;  and,  in  addition,  the  banks  receiving  the  money  are  to 
comply  with  some  restrictions  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  their  circulation.  It  is  obvi- 
ously the  case,  that,  in  a  state  of  general  commercial  credits  like  the  present,  whan 
neither  banks  nor  individuals  are  in  an  extended  condition,  that  ordinary  care  in  selectii^ 
and  making  the  deposits  will  insure  their  safety,  until  credits  have  increased  to  a  point 
that  threatens  explosion ;  and,  at  such  a  juncture,  stocks  fail  to  give  the  required  security 
—as,  for  instance,  at  such  a  period  as  the  fall  of  1841,  and  February,  1843,  when  United 
States  6  per  cent  treasury  notes  were  at  5  per  cent  discount,  and  New  York  state  6  per 
eents  at  80,  stocks  would  be  a  very  iosuffideot  security  for  the  safety  of  any  considerable 
sums  of  public  money.  It  is  also  evident,  that  such  a  mode  of  placing  any  important 
amount  which  might  be  on  hand,  would  of  itself  tend  materially  to  enhance  artificially 
the  value  of  those  stocks ;  the  security  of  which  would  be  nominally,  when  most  re- 
quired. It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  English  government  and  people,  (and,  in  mat- 
ters of  finance,  theirs  are  operations  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  form  a  guide  for  the 
commercial  world,)  that  the  mere  power  of  expansion  in  banking  institutions,  even  when 
the  ultimate  payment  of  every  individual  bill  is  in  nowise  jeopardized,  has  an  influenoe 
deleterious  to  commercial  and  national  interests ;  and,  acting  upon  that  experience,  the 
government  has  positively  restricted  the  banks  of  the  whole  kingdom  from  exceeding  a 
certain  amount  of  paper  issues.  It  is  not  that  there  is  danger  that  the  bank  of  England 
will  fail,  and  not  be  able  to  pay  its  notes,  that  government  has  positively  restricted  its 
credit  issues  to  a  point  as  low  as  £14,000,000,  or  JC6,OJO,000  below  its  usual  actual 
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and  has  prohibited,  hereaAer,  dw  creation,  throughout  die  United  Ciigdomt  of 
any  bank  of  iarae,  whatever.  It  ia  beoauae  the  object  to  be  obtained  ia  a  ateadineaa  of 
Ihe  currenqr,  and  a  uniformity  of  ita  action,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  all  tinr 
cbannela  of  boainees.  The  power  of  increasing  or  diminiahing  the  volume  of  the  cnrrencgr 
at  will,  ia  the  power  of  altering  the  Tahw  of  all  property  and  of  all  prioea,  as  well  as  oT 
laiaing  pricea  in  one  branch  of  trade,  and  of  lowering  them  in  anodier,  by  wididrawiag 
flmda  from  one  quarter,  and  putting  them  ont  in  anodier.  Thia  involrea  an  aggregate 
losi  to  the  commonity  of  hi  greater  magnitude  than  that  incurred  by  the  occasional  failure 
0f  an  isolated  bank,  in  the  payment  of  its  notes.  Hence,  although  the  bank  of  I'^g'Tnd 
eootinues  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  deposits  of  tlie  goremment,  as  those  deposits  an 
payable  promptly  ont  again,  for  government  uaes,  a  email  portion  of  diem,  only,  can  be 
le-loaned  by  the  bank.  It  has  no  power  of  multiplying  them  by  the  issues  of  its  own 
notes,  in  a  proportion  greater  than  the  sun  of  the  depoats  it  holds.  In  the  United  SfeUa, 
if  the  banks  were  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  only,  die  use  of  them  by  the  gofem- 
nent,  as  depositories,  would  not  involve  any  serious  changes  in  the  cfasnnels  of  employ* 
ment,  for  any  considerable  sums  of  money.  As  the  caae  stands,  however,  the  receipt  gf 
the  public  money  gives  to  the  government  bank  the  means  by  which  it  eztracti  apedtt 
•from  the  debtor  institutions.  It  then  has  it  in  its  power  to  multiply  that  apeoie  by  threa^ 
in  its  loan  transactions.  Thus,  extensive  curtailments  take  place  within  the  drde  of  IIm 
debtor  banks,  and  an  equally  large  expansion  around  the  government  depository.  TIm 
eilect  of  this  is  to  disturb  the  channels  in  which  the  capital  of  die  country  ia  usually  em- 
ployed ;  and,  by  so  doing,  to  produce  great  evils.  In  general  estimation,  the  effect  of 
making  the  public  dues  payable  in  specie,  only,  is  to  produce  a  dechne'in  general  prioes. 
Hiis  is,  no  doabt,  the  legitimate  efiect  of  such  a  measure,  if  put  in  operatkm  at  a  tine 
when  a  level  of  pricea  exists,  and  which  has  resulted  from  a  superabundance  of  credili» 
baaed  upon  the  specie  called  into  action  by  the  government  demands.  Such  caimot,  how- 
ever, be  the  effect  when  prices  are  low,  and  are  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  any  oob- 
aiderafaie  portion  of  outstanding  credits.  The  effect  would  rather  be,  to  counteract  a 
idse  of  prices  based  upon  any  other  element  than  actual  demand  for  export  or  oonsnoip* 
lion,  in  excess  of  the  supply.  A  rise  in  prices,  from  this  latter  influence,  is  likely  to 
succeed  the  present  low  stage  of  prices,  throughout  the  commercial  world ;  because  tfas 
people  of  all  countries,  as  shown  from  the  best  data,  are  in  ^  eigoyment  of  a  greater 
proportion  of  diose  consumable  artidea  that  constitute  the' comforts  of  Hfe,  aa  well  as  its 
leal  wealth,  than  perhaps  ever  before.  In  England,  and  on  the  continent,  the  consump- 
HoQ  of  raw  produce,  of  all  kinds,  is  vasdy  in  excess  of  what  haa  been  the  case  for  a  serias 
tf  years ;  and,  although  the  crops  are  so  prolific  as  to  aflbrd  unusual  supines,  there  ass 
indicationB  of  advancing  prices,  consequent  upon  increased  consumption.  This  latter 
eircumstance  is  that  which  the  present  policy  of  the  British  government  is  avowedly  de- 
■igned  to  encourage ;  and  a  recent  announcement  of  the  premier  was  to  the  efiect  that 
it  had  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  The  enhanced  consumption  of  raw  produce  wl 
England  is,  of  all  other  occurrences,  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United 
Statee ;  but  it  takes  from  the  over-supplied  markets  here  that  surplus,  during  the  presenos 
cf  which,  prices  cannot  rise  healdiy.  It  is  obviously  the  case,  that  the  wealth  d  all  people 
consists  in  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  of  industry,  that  they  are  enabftsd 
tD  ei^oy.  That  government,  therefore,  confers  the  greatest  benefits  upon  its  people, 
fHdch  allows  the  labor  of  each  individual  to  procure  for  him  the  greatest  quantities  of 
Bsoessaiies  and  eomforti. 
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IlIltOlD  AHD  CAHAL  STATISTICS. 

RAILROADS  AND  CANALS  COMPARED. 

Wb  cheerfuny  give  place  to  the  following  article  from  an  intelligent  correspondent, 
J.  E.  Bloomfield,  ESsq.,  a  gentleman  who  has  spent  much  time  in  investigating  every 
•abject  connected  with  internal  improvements.  It  vrill  be  seen  that  he  advances  views 
at  variance  widi  those  contained  in  an  article  on  the  **  Erie  Canal  Enlaiycement,**  from 
the  pen  of  John  B.  Jervis,  Esq.,  published  in  a  former  number  of  this  work.  Our  Maga- 
zine is  open,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  to  ihidfret  hndfair  discussion  of  every  sulject 
ftiHing  within  its  scope. 

Mr.  Hvirr-^Permit  me  to  present,  for  your  useful  Magasine,  a  comparison  of  the  oa* 
fwcity  of  railways  with  canals,  based  upon  the  official  report  of  comnusnonen  of  tha 
«anal  fund,  of  toUs,  tonnage,  and  trade  of  New  York  canals,  in  1844. 

I  would  desire  to  itate^lst  That  the  decrease  in  the  lockages,  arises,  mainly,  from  the 
increased  capacity  in  the  construction  of  the  improved  canal-boat  Sd.  That  the  da- 
decrease  of  tonnage,  occasioned  from  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  forest,  is  not  supplied 
hy  the  tonnage  prodnoed  from  agriculture.  Consequently,  the  day  is  distant,  when  tha 
wants  of  the  country  will  require  the  enlargement  of  our  canals,  provided  the  oonstruo- 
tion  of  railways,  by  private  enterprise,  does  not  entirely  supersede  any  necessity,  and 
give  us  a  better  mode  of  inter-communication  for  traffic  and  travel,  open  at  all  seasons  e£ 
Vie  year,  instead  of  six  and  a  half  months,  the  usual  period  a  canal-hoat  is  enabled  to 
navigate  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie. 

Tables  93,  39,  and  40,  of  the  report  alluded  to,  show  the  number  of  the  lockagaa 
npon  the  Erie  canal,  at  various  points.  The  lockages  to  and  from  the  EIrie  canal,  and 
-flndaon  river,  were  as  follows : — 

In  1838,  at  Albany, a 83,478 

«*         West  Troy, 16,418 

89396 

In  1844,  at  Albany, 90.845 

•'         WestTroy, 18.092 

88.837 

Decrease, „ 1,059 

The  tons  arrived  at  tide-water: — 

In  1844 1,019.094 

1838, 640.481 

Increase, 878,618 

Tlie  tolls  on  all  the  canals  :— 

In  1844,. $2,446,374 

1838,.„ , 1.590.511 

Excess  of  1844, $855,863 

It  will  be  perceived  both  tonnage  and  tolls,  in  1844,  were  some  50  per  cent  over  thosa 
xd  1888 ;  while  the  lockages  are  1.059  less,  at  the  connection  of  the  Erie  «anal  with  tha 
Hudson  river. 
The  whole  number  of  lockages,  three  miles  west  of  Sohanaotady.  in  te  year  1835* 

WW 25.798 

In  1844, „,  28,215 

The  average  number  for  the  last  ten  years, 25,414 

With  25.798  lockages,  the  tonnage  passed  in  1835, tons        497,839 

"    28,219        "        «        «        "        ••      1844, 799.816 

The  increase  in  lockages,  10  per  cent ;  in  tonnage,  60  per  osnC 
That  the  tonnage  from  agricuHure  will  continue  to  keep  pace  with  the  decrease  of 
tonnage  produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  forest,  in  and  beyond  this  state*  is  not  to  be 
•zpected.    Thus,  the  total  products  of  the  forest,  on  all  our  canals,  for  the  last  nine  yeai% 

waa  5,996.012  tons— the  yeariy  average. Jtom       €66,228 

The  tonnage  for  1836,  was. 755,252 

"       «        1842,  was. « ^ 504,697 
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The  total  prodacts  of  agricnltnre,  for  tbe  last  nine  jrean,. tone     3,1074^4 

The  yearly  average, ^ ^.^ 345^6 

Thetonnage  for  1836, « 225,747 

The  Champlain  and  Erie  canals  yielded,  on  &e  average,  the  last  ten  years,  the  follow- 
ing per  centage : — 

Gbanplain.        Erie*. 

Products.of  the  forest, 89.96  44.02 

"         agriculture, 2.91  47.11 

Manufactures  and  merchandise, 1.41  2.50 

Other  articles, ^ 5.72  6.37 

WO.  100. 

Tram  the  above,,  it  will  be  perceived,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  enlarge  the  Cham>> 
plain  canal ;  and  that  it  will  be  a  long  time,  if  ever,  ere  the  culture  of  fields,  on  the  clear- 
ing up  of  the  forest,  wilT  occupy  iMe  average  of  44  per  cent  of  tonnage  on  the  Erie  canal» 
3rielded  ftom  the  forest,  provided  railways  do  but  half  what  their  friends  and  past  expe-. 
lience  have  demonstrated  they  can  aooomplish,  to  effect  cheap  transportation. 

It  IB  very  clear  that,  however  much  ihe  friends  of  the  E^e  canal  may  contend  for  its 
enlargement — provided  the  construction  of- railways  does  not  supersede  this  necessity — 
yet  fdl  mvist  allow,  who  are  unprejudiced,  that,  at  this  time,  and  with  the  large  amount - 
of  indebtedness  hanging  over  this  state,  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  Executive 
for  the  stand  taken  against  the  resumption  of  work  on  the  Erie,  the  Black  River,  and  the 
Gknesee  canals — works  on  which  I  venture  little  in  stating  my  belief  that,  if  carried  ta 
completion,  they  will  cost  nearer  $30,000,000  than  9^*000,000,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  loss  of  interest  during  the  time  of  their  construction,  and  then  not  be  equal  t» 
good  railwa3rs,  parallel  to  them,  that  would  not  cost  half  the  money  necessary  (ctt  the 
completion  of  the  above  works.  The  disburBementof  $30,000,000  would  require  an 
increased  rate  of  tolls,  or  a  tax  to  the  extent  of  Sl,800,0W  per  annum,  to  pay  ^e  inte- 
rest ;  and,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  not  tend  to  cheapen  the  transit  of  produce 
through  our  state,  nor  will  these  works  benefit  our  farmers,  like  railways. 

That  the  dovm  tonnage  (being  in  the  ratio  as  4^ths  is  to  l-5th,  up  tonnage,  on  tiie 
Erie  canal,)  will  rapidly  increase,  is  not  believed ;  as  it  is  conceded  the  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad  Tnust  he  buUt.  This  important  work  will  reach  Lake  Brie,  and  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  will  tend  to  relieve  the  Erie  canal  of  much  of  its  business,  particularly  if  the 
following  branch  railwa3rs,  chartered  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  free  of  tolls,  are 
carried  into  effect,  (as  they  probably  will  be,)  all  tending  to  tap  the  region  parallel  to  the 
line  of  the  Brie  canal,  viz : — > 

The  Attica  and  Homelsville  raiht)ad,to  cost $750,(MO 

The  Canandaigua  and  Coming        **  1,600,000 

The  Chemung  "  250,000 

The  Utica  and  Binghampton  •*  2,000,000 

In  addition  to  this  view,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  for  mere  revenue,  the  state  of 
New  York  will  borrow  $25,000,000,  to  enlarge  the  Erie  canal,  while  she  will  not  perwit 
private  enterprise  and  capital,  invested  in  railways,  side  by  side  with  her  Erie  canal,  to 
compete  in  carrying  produce  and  merchandise  the  entire  yeoi^paying  therefor  toll§ — 
nntil  the  canal  debts  are  paid.  This  is  virtually  to  say,  commerce  is  made  for  the  canals, 
not  the  canals  for  the  public  accommodation,  and  for  commerce. 

How  much  better  would  it  have  been — ^if  the  canal  policy  is  to  be  persisted  in — Aat 
the  oflen  published  views  of  the  writer,  in  1834,  '35,  and  *36,  had  been  adopted,  viSs  :— 
To  construct  a  *<  ship  canal"  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  our  own  side,  to  let  dowi» 
the  trade  of  the  growing  west,  by  a  cheap  avenue,  into  Lake  Ontario ;  from  thence  to 
take  it  ihiougfa  nattar^  waUra^  to  Oswego ;  and  &en,  by  the  Oswego  river,  and  a  laive 
canal,  (8  feet  by  90,  with  locks  130  feet  by  30,)  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  to  £e 
Hudson ; — a  canal  that  would  permit  two  canal-boats  from-  tbe  Erie  canal  to  be  passed 
abreast ;  while  the  schooners  of  the  lakes  could  be  transferred,  in  the  fall,  to  the  sea- 
board, to  carry  on  our  southern  coasting  trade,  to  which  they  would  be  admirably  adapted. 
In  the  spring,  they  could  return  from  the  city  of  New  York,  to  their  accustomed  traffic  on 
the  lakes,  with  full  cargoes.  Much  leas  than  has  been  expended  on  the  Erie  canal  en- 
largement— without  any  practical  results — would  have  accomplished  this  plan.  It  would 
have  connected  this  city  with  the  Illinois  canal,  St  Louis,  and  New  Orleans— an  im- 
portant consideration  in  the  event  of  war.  Further,  the  fonds  were  then  prepared  to  pay' 
off  the  Erie  canal  debt ;  by  which,  in  conformity  to  the  constitution,  the  tolls  covM  have 
been  reduced  to  any  desirable  point,  to  protect  our  own  agriculturist,  and  the  vahie  of  eur 
land,  by  discriminating  tolls. 
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A  end  wnmd  te  FaUi»a&d  by  Oiwego  mud  Sjmcote,  to  4m  Hiidion,eauBtnicled  for 
te  tpocial  benefit  of  the  growing  west,  and  for  thie  city,  could  sustain,  and  it  would  bt 
Iproper  to  chaxge,  discriminating  tolls;  and  still  be  a  cheaper  route  than  by  the  ehlaiged 
Erie  canal.  As  this  city  pays  nearly  one-half  the  state  taxes,  and  is  the  large  consumer 
«f  bread-stnfis  and  provisions,  she  should  have  a  voice  in  getting  them  as  c^ap  as  pos- 
ttble  from  her  own  customers,  and  from  her  own  state.  This  can  be  done  by  t<5ls  on  the 
Erie  canal,  only  for  its  expenses  and  repairs.  If  we  must  have  more  can^,  which  I  now 
contend  against  in  this  latitude— the  railway  being  preferable — let  the  further  enlaigement 
«f  the  Erie  canal,  west  of  Montezuma,  be  abandoned,  and  the  work  indicated  constructed 
mt  leisure,  by  the  state. 

The  query  arises,  is  it  too  late  to  reconsider  this  subject  7  Certainly  not  The  funds 
to  pay  off  the  old  Erie  canal  debt  are  again  ready,  and  the  period  will  arrive  in  July, 
when  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  will  meet,  and  have  the  power,  by  the  consti- 
tution, to  reduce  the  tolls  on  all  our  canals  to  such  rates  as  they  shall  deem  best  for  agru 
€uUure^  commerce,  and  revenue*  Then  will  come  up  the  question  of  discrimination,  via 
Bofialo  and  Oswega  I  contend  we  should  protect  our  own  agriculture,  and  laige  bodies 
«f  valuable  unimproved  lands,  now  much  reduced  in  value  from  the  facilities  we  have 
afibrded  to  cheap  transportation  from  the  west 

The  canal  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara  *'  should  he  a  nationml  ioork,**  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  General  Jackson,  when  President,  expressed  to  the  writer.  If  its  construction 
for  defence,  and  for  commerce,  should  be  declined  by  the  general  government,  let  the 
Empire  state  construct  and  command  this  pass.  For  locks  30  by  130  feet,  9  feet  deep, 
mnd  a  canal  9  by  90,  $S,000,000  will  be  ample.  As  a  national  work,  locks  on  the  plan 
adopted  in  Captain  Williams's  report  to  the  topographical  corps  of  the  United  States— to 
pass  steamboats  50  feet  by  300  feet,  it  was  estimated  to  cost  $3,000,000.  This  would  per- 
haps be  the  best  size  for  this  state  to  adopt  Such  are  the  natural  advantages  of  this 
route,  by  Lake  Ontario  and  Oswego  river,  to  use  steam,  that,  with  9dt000,000,  a  more 
perfect  work,  and  cheaper  transportation,  can  be  effected  through  this  channel,  than  by 
the  enlarged  canal  west  of  Syracuse;  on  which  there  could  be  but  little  deduetioa 
of  tolls,  to  our  farmers,  from  their  present  high  ratea  In  all  probability,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  tolls,  and  to  keep  up  the  taxes,  to  pay  the  interest  on  at  least 
^30,000,000 ;  while  the  Genesee  farmers  could  have  no  reduction  in  favor  of  their  wheat 
lands,  to  sustain  them  in  a  competition  with  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Slc*  Our 
farmers  are  now  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  those  beyond  them.  This  is  the  case  partiou- 
lariy  Mrith  the  river  counties,  the  great  tax-payers  of  the  state.  That  railways  can,  and 
do,  transport  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  in  some,  situations,  than  canals,  cannot  be  disputed. 
This  will  be  found  true  on  an  examination  of  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  on  tha 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  of  Pennsylvania,  compared  with  the  Schuylkill  canid, 
by  its  side,  where  they  are  committing  the  same  error — ^its  enlargement— that  we  have 
with  the  Erie  canal.  The  Western  railway  of  Massachusetts,  even,  with  its  heavy  and 
long  lines  of  grades,  of  83  feet  to  the  mile,  is  now  carrying  all  classes  of  produce  on  bet- 
ter terms — 1  6-10  cents— per  ton  per  mile,  than  the  average  charge  made  by  our  forward- 
ers on  the  Erie  canal,  for  the  last  five  years ; — I  had  almost  said,  than  for  the  average 
tolls  on  merchandise  and  provisions,  exacted  by  the  state.  This,  exclusive  of  any  charge 
from  the  forwarder,  exceeds  the  average  rate  of  freight  over  the  Western  railway ;  whUo 
the  rate  for  coal,  on  the  Reading  railway,  (1^  cents)  is  less  than  the  average  tolls  charged 
by  the  state  of  New  York  on  our  canals.  The  late  charters  to  railway  incorporations, 
granted  in  England,  are  accepted  with  avidity,  and  are  above  par,  limiting  the  charge  for 
freight  at  {  of  a  penny=li  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  while  railways  parallel  to  canals  are 
drawing  to  themselves  the  business,  and  even  the  coasting  trade.  These  are  strong  facts 
in  favor  of  railways. 

That  a  line  of  railways  from  Lake  Erie  can  be  located  on  a  level,  or  neariy  descend- 
ing grade,  from  Bufialo  to  the  Hudson,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  Also,  that  when  con- 
structed, with  a  double  track  and  turn-outs,  and  with  a  heavy  {Q  rail,  of  seventy  pounds  to 
the  yard,  it  can  transport  more  tonnage  than  can  be  carried  by  the  Erie  canal,  even  when 
enlarged,  and  on  cheaper  terms.  TlUs,  I  am  aware,  will  startle  many,  and  be  considered 
entirely  hetrodox.    Thne,  however,  will  test  its  trudi. 

The  construction  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  or  by  laying  down  a  second  track  with  the 
SEl  rail  on  the  present  road,  frx>m  the  Hudson  to  Buffalo,  would  do  more  to  sustain  that 
city  in  her  enviable  position,  than  all  the  discriminating  tolls  she  can  ask  from  the  canal 
board,  to  protect  her  in  her  complaints  against  the  Welland  canal  and  the  Oswego  route* 
That  which  has  been  done  in  England,  can  be  done  in  this  country.  There  have  been 
carried  over  one  of  her  coal  roads,  in  twenty-six  hours,  with  grades  assimilating  to  those 
en  the  present  route  from  the  Hudson  to  BufiUo,  8,600  tons.  The  Reading  railway 
transpocted,  during  the  last  six  days  in  May,  18,000  tons.    This  week,  they  will  otny 
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90,000  tons,  and  soon  100,900  tons,  per  month.  At  present,  it  k  repreeonted  tiwt  abont 
one-third  of  its  motive  power  is  hfing  idle,  waiting  for  cais  and  the  miners.  The  eanai 
1^  its  Bide,  at  deetnictive  rates,  not  having  paid  a  mvidend  in  three  years,  cannot  get  one 
ton  in  four,  ofiered  freely,  and  in  preference,  by  the  miners,  to  the  railway,  at  higher  rates 
tiian  to  the  canal ;  as  the  railway,  they  say,  will  give  them  bread  in  the  winter,  while  tbs 
canal  is  dosed  five  months.  The  railway  presents  greater  facilities  to  load  and  unload  em 
the  Delaware,  with  less  delay,  and  less  waste  in  handling  the  coal.  The  problem  of 
success  for  this  great  railway  to  cheapen  coal,  and  to  pay  a  dividend  the  next  year  on  its 
cost,  like  the  Western  railway,  may  be  considered  solved.  These  two  great  works  will 
do  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  citizens  to  this  **  better  improvement  of  the  age." 

A  single  locomotive,  (and  they  are  daily  progressing  in  improvement  on  this  vafatable 
iron  horse,)  has  hauled  over  the  Reading  railroad,  in  one  train,  to  the  Schuylkill,  from 
the  mines,  (^94  miles,)  769  tons  of  coal,  in  ten  houre.  The  working  load,  daily,  is  50(1 
tons,  in  100  sheet-iron  cars.  Let  us,  on  this  data,  compare  the  capacity  of  a  railway 
and  a  canaL  Starting  a  train  of  100  cars,  every  half  hour,  (exclusive  of  Sundays,)  from 
Lake  Erie,  with  500  tons,  would  be  7,396,000  tons  per  annum.  The  actual  cost  for  the 
motive  power,  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  same,  with  wear  of  the  road,  to  transport  this 
quantity,  would  not  exceed  that  number  of  dollars.  How  will  this  compare  with  the 
eapaeiiy  of  the  Erie  canal?  Take,  for  the  calculation  of  capacity,  the  avoage  ton- 
mge  of  the  boat,  50  tons.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  about  40  tons ;  although,  it  is 
true,  they  have  now  got  some  scow  and  lake-boatB  of  80  to  85  tons.  The  greatest 
Bvmber  of  lockages,  for  one  day,  has  been  157 ;  but  say  300.  The  average  number  of 
dkys  f(M-  the  season,  to  include  Sundays,  is  330  days — ^the  result  is,  as  3,300,000  tons  by 
aanal,  compared  with  7,896,000  tons  by  railway.  The  up  and  down  tonnage  on  the  Erie 
canal,  the  last  year,  was  only  807,441  tons.  In  its  present  state,  it  may  be  donbled,  if 
not  trebled. 

I  find,  however,  in  my  zeal  for  weU  etmttrueied  and  located  railways  to  compete  with 
canals,  I  have  been  led  from  the  subject  I  wished  to  present  to  your  readers,  viz : — 1st, 
That  the  Elrie  canal  is  not  now  used  to  one-half  its  capacity.  It  can,  by  further  improve- 
ments, be  trebled.  3d.  That  the  decrease  of  the  forest  will  make  room  for  more  viduabls 
tonnage,  the  produce  of  agriculture  und  manufactures.  3d,  That  a  railway,  audi  as  the 
Reading,  or  as  may  be  located  and  constructed  from  Lake  Ekie  to  the  Hudson,  is  destined 
to  relieve  the  Erie  canal  of  much  of  its  business.  Further,  that  no  enlargement  of  ths 
Erie  or  Sdiuylkill  canals  will  permit  these  works  to  enter  into  successful  competition,  in 
•arrying  coal,  lumber,  provisions,  or  any  bulky  article,  with  a  railway.  A  canal  loses 
aaore  than  one  year  in  three :  and,  in  my  view,  this  is  about  the  ratio  of  comparativs 
value  and  advantage  to  the  public.    Time  will  show  the  truth  of  this  position.      J.  £.  B. 


LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD. 


This  road,  extending  from  Brookl3rn  to  Greenport,  96  miles,  has,  from  the  start,  been 
conducted  with  great  energy  and  efficiency,  by  Fteddent  Fisx.  It  has  cost  about 
$1,610,331.  The  following  teble  gives  the  receipts  for  ten  months — ^from  August,  1843, 
to  June,  1845,  being  ^^^i^l  91  i  ^nd  for  the  corresponding  ten  months,  from  August 
1,  ]844,  to  June  1, 1845,  showing  9238,137  93;  being  an  increase  of  income,  the  last 
ten  months,  of  9^81,146  02,  over  that  of  the  preceding  ten  months.  This  shows  the 
ieceipts  for  ten  months  on  the  road,  when  completed  one-half  the  distance,  and  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  ten  months  af^r  its  completion  to  Greenport  If  we  estimate  Aie  receipts 
of  the  remaining  two  months — June  and  July  of  this  year — the  same  only  as  diose  of 
the  month  of  May,  just  received,  it  will  give  $64,993  63 ;  making  the  income  of  the 
load,  for  one  year,  from  August,  1844,  to  August,  1845,  $393,130  55. 


August, 

September^ 

October, 

November, 

December, ^ 

January, 

February,. • 

March, 

Aprn, 

li«y»-. 


Total».» 


#••••••••• 


1848-44. 

$7,788  57 
7,335  09 
4,639  19 
3,669  89 
4,139  03 
8,356  18 
3,849  47 
4,883  54 
4,448  33 
4,163  76 

$46^1  91 


1844--45. 

$34,708  90 
80,177  64 
37,563  78 
13,145  73 
14,706  68 
18,859  06 
14311  18 
18,505  47 
83,669  74 
38,496  81 

$838^37  93 


Intisasa. 


$181,146  (tt 
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WELLAND  CANAL  TOLLS. 

We  copy,  below,  the  rates  of  toll  aothoiized  to  be  leiied  upon  pemom  and  proper^ 
piPBiiig  the  Welland  c&nal)  during  the  present  season.  The  first  column  of  figures  is  the 
amount  to  be  paid  for  passing  through  the  whole  line ;  and  the  second,  for  passing  be- 
tween  St  Catharine's  and  Port  Dalhousie.  To  obtain  the  amount  to  be  charged  for 
IMflsing  between  Port  Maitland,  (the  entrance  from  Lake  Erie,)  and  St.  Catharine's,  the 
eoUeotor  deducts  the  amount  of  the  last  column  from  the  first,  except  in  the  case  of  yes- 
eels,  which  are  charged  as  for  the  whole  line.  There  is  a  reduction  from  the  old  rates  of 
taU  on  neariy  every  aitide,  reaching  to  75  per  cent  in  one  or  two  iastaoess ;  but,  on  the 
principal  articles  of  traffic,  the  reduction  is  90  and  25  per  cent 

8.  d,  8,  d. 

Steamboats,  and  vessels  under  60  tons  bur^n,. ^ ^aefa  10    0  13 

Do.  upward,  of  50  tons, 15    0  2    0 

Canal-boats  under  50  tons,  for  passengers,  chiefly, 5    0  0    7^ 

Qmal  scows,  boats,  lighters,  dtc,  for  freight,  chiefly, 2    6  0    4 

L — QSOCSRIBS  AND  PROVISIOlfS. 

Flour. .ba  0    4  0    OJ 

Pork  and  beef, 0    6  0    OJ 

Brandy,  gin,  rum,  whiskey,  peppermint,  shrub,  and  vinegar, 0    9  0    1 

Wine, 13  OS 

"    pipe  2    6  0    4 

Butter  and  lard, bbl.  0    6  0    0) 

keg  or  firkin  0    H  0    O} 

Cheese, cwt  0    ij  0    Oj 

Beeswax  and  tallow, 0    ij  0    Oi 

Beer  and  cider, bU.  0    6  0    '^^ 

Apples,  fresh  and  dried  fruit,  nuts,  and  rice, 0    4  0 

oa, 0    9  0    1 

Fish,  salt  or  fresh,. 0    9  0    1 

"    dried, cwt  0    8  0 

Hams  and  bacon,  and  sugar, 0    1)  0 

Tebacco,  leaf, 0    2  0      _ 

*•        manufactured, 0    2  0    OJ 

Biscuit  and  crackers, bbl.  0    6  0    0} 

Oysters,.. 10  0    IJ 

Onions  and  seeds, bush.  0    1  0    OJ 

Bran  and  ship-stofiBs, too  2    6  0    4 

U. — ^AOBICULTURAL  FBODUCE. 

Wheat,  Indian  com,  barley,  and  rye, bush.  0    1  0    OJ 

Oats,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  seeds,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 0    1  0    OJ 

Raw  cotton  and  wool,  and  hay, ton  2    6  0    4 

Hemp  and  rags, 2    6  0    4 

Sheep,  hogs,  calves,  colts,. each  0    2  0    OJ 

Horses,  homed  cattle,  asses, 0    6  0    " 

Flax-seed,  and  all  other  seed  in  barrels, bbl  0    6  0 

m^ — nON,  MIREBAL8,  ETC. 

Salt  and  sea  coal, ton  Free. 

Gypsum,  not  ground,  in  bulk, 2    6  0    4 

*•        ground,  in  bulk, 3    9  0    6 

Ground  gypsum  and  cement, bU.  0    2  0    OJ 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes, 0    7J  0    1 

Pitch,  tar,  varnish,  turpentine, 0    6  0    Oi 

Grindstones,  cut  stones,  iron  ore,  millstones, ton  0    5  0    0< 

Brick,  sand,  cUiy,  lime,  manure 0    5  0      j 

Pig  and  scrap  iron,  broken  castings,  wrought  iron, 2    6  0    4 

Iron  castings  going  up, 3    9  0    6 

•*           "     down, 2    6  0    4 

American  mineral  coal,  charcoal,  copperas,  nuu)ganese,  and  pig, 

bar,  and  manufactured  lead, 2    6  0    4 
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9.  d.  9.  d. 

Stones,  UDwroaght, oord  13  0  9 

Firewood  and  tan-bwk 0  71  0  1 

Stone  and  earthen-ware, ton  5  0  0  8 

IV.— PURS,  PELTRY,  SKINS,  ETC. 

Raw  hides,  the  skins  of  domestic  and  wild  animals, cwt  0  3  0  0) 

Fure, 0  3  0  04 

Pressed  hides  and  skins, 0  3  0  Of 

T*— pujiniTURE,  ixa 

Fomitwv  and  baggage,. ton  3  6  0  4 

Carts,  wagons,  sleigh  ploughs,  mechanics' tools,  farming  imp......  3  6  0  4 

VL — ^LUMBER,  ETC 

Squared  timber,  12  by  12,  and  upwards,  in  vessels,. . .  1,000  cub.  feet  30  0  3  0 

*•            inrafts, 30  0  4  6 

Squared  timber,  under  13  by  13,  round  and  flatted  timber,  in  boats 

or  vessels, 1,000  lineal  feet  15  0  3  0 

Squared  timber,  in  rafls, < 1,000  cubic  feet  60  0  3  0 

Small  round  building  timber,  traverses,  in  boats, 1,000  lin.  feet  5  0  0  8 

*•            "            «       inrafts, 7  6  10 

Boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  sawed  lumber,  in  boats, .  .M.  inch  meas.  13  0  3 

"            "             ••             "             inrafts, 5  0  0  8 

Pipe  staves  and  headings, M.  10  0  16 

W.  I.  staves  and  headings, 3  6  0  6 

Heading8,„ , : 3  6  0  6 

Shingles, 0  3  0  0) 

Saw-logs, each  0  4  0  0) 

Cedar  poets, cord  3  0  0  3 

Posts  and  rails  for  fencing, 16  0  0) 

Empty  barrels, each  0  1  0  Oi 

VIL^-ASTICLES  NOT  ENUMERATED. 

All  articles  of  merchandise  not  enumerated  in  the  above  list,.... ton  5  0  0  8 

Firkins,  packages,  &x^,. each  0  1}  0  04 

Passengers,  adults, ;...  0  6  0  Of 

**          chUdren, 0  3  (>  OJ 


COHHERGIil  BEfiULATIONS. 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  PORTUGUESE  DOMINIONa 

PORTUGAL<— IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  GRAIN  AND  CORN. 

The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  "  law  in  relation  to  the  importation  of  bread- 
stufis  into  Porti^fal  and  the  Algarves,*'  now  in  force : 

The  importation  of  foreign  com,  grain,  flour,  biscuit,  and  potatoes,  into  Portugal  and 
the  Algarves,  either  for  home  consumption  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  warehoused,  is  pro^ 
hibited.  / 

But  should  the  harvest  not  have  yielded  a  snfEdent  supply  for  the  home  consumption, 
the  government  is  authorized  to  admit  such  quantities  of  foreign  com  and  grain  as-  may 
meet  the  deficiency.  In  such  case,  the  quantity,  description,  and  quality  of  the  grain  to 
be  admitted  shall  be  made  known  by  a  public  declaration  of  the  government  to  that  effect 

Such  importation  of  foreign  com  and  grain  can  only  be  made  at  the  maritime  ports  of 
Lisbon,  Oporto,  and  Fara 

The  following  are  the  duties  to  be  paid  on  foreign  com  and  grain  admitted  under  the 
provisions  of  this  law : 

At  Oporto 

Articles.  Atlisbon.  and  Faro. 

On  hard  wheat,  such  as  is  generally  brought  from  the  Baltic  and  reis.  reU, 

Black  seas, per  bushel  553  393 

On  soft  wheat,  such  as  is  grown  in  the  United  States, 326  393 

On  rye, 386  393 

On  Indian  com, 500  606 

On  barley  and  oats, 180  333 
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In  ftdditidii  to  the  foregoing,  tbere  will  be  a  ebargt  of  80  ma  per  boahel  at  the  com 
tuakeu 

The  importation  of  breadstnfis  into  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and  the  Azores,  is  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  laws  in  force  in  those  islands  prior  to  the  10th  of  Jannary,  1837. 

The  piece  of  SOO  reis  equals  33.6  cents. 

POIT  BEOULATIONS. — ^PORT  OF  LBBOH. 

Bj  a  decree  of  the  92d  of  March,  1834,  Lisbon  was  declared  a  free  port,  or  a  port  with 
warehousing  privileges,  and  for  the  admission  of  the  Tcesels  of  all  nations  not  at  war  with 
PortogaL 

I.  The  preeent  limits  of  the  port  of  Lisbon  extend  to  Pace  d'Arcoe,  where  Teesels  are 
to  submit  to  the  customs  police  and  sanitary  regulations.  Before  passing  the  bar,  Teasels 
must  hesTe  to,  in  order  to  receive  on  board  a  customs  officer. 

52.  When  the  latter  is  taken  on  board,  a  flag  must  be  hoisted  by  his  order,  to  denote  the 
same  to  the  customs. 

3.  When  the  Tessel  has  been  visited  at  Pa^a  d'Arcos,  the  captain  must  pursue  his 
course  direct  for  Lisbon,  unless  stopped  for  sanitary  reasons ;  in  which  case,  he  will  re- 
oeive  the  necessary  instructions  how  to  act 

4.  Each  captain  must  have  his  manifest  in  duplicate,  signed  by  him,  and  certified  by 
the  Portuguese  consular  agent,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  local  authorities  at  the  port  from 
which  the  vessel  sailed.  The  manifest  must  contain  the  name,  tonnage,  and  nation  of  the 
vessel ;  the  port  from  which  it  sailed ;  the  names  of  the  merchants  who  consigned  the 
oaigo,  and  those  to  whom  the  goods  may  be  consigned ;  with  the  quantity  and  kind  of 
the  articles ;  with  marks  and  numbers  on  the  margin. 

5.  When  the  customs  officers  are  once  on  board,  and  present  the  captain  with  a  copy 
of  these  regulations,  he  is  then  bound  to  deliver  them  one  of  his  manifests ;  with  all  the 
other  papers  referring  to  the  character  of  his  cargo ;  with  a  sworn  declaration  of  his 
crew,  passengers,  and  their  luggage,  and  of  his  remaining  provisions.  The  officer  is  then 
to  inform  him  that  he  may,  if  necessary,  amend  his  manifest,  under  the  penalty  of  any 
article  omitted  being  seized. 

6.  All  letters  must  also  be  delivered  to  the  officer  of  customs,  or  pay  nine  times  the 
lonount  of  postage. 

7.  The  entry  being  then  regularly  made,  all  passengers'  luggage  shall  as  soon  as  possi. 
ble,  be  taken  to  the  custom-house  to  be  examined. 

8.  If  the  captain  should  delay  giving  his  manifest,  after  the  prescribed  time  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  he  shall  pay  double  port  dues.  Other  fines  shaU  be  levied  for  omissions  in  the 
manifest  of  goods  found  on  board. 

9.  If  a  captain  brings  no  manifest,  but  makes  the  entry  otherwise  regulariy,  he  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  duties,  pay  only  2  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods. 

10.  The  captain  is  obliged  to  anchor  his  vessel  where  directed  by  the  anchorage  or 
port  officer. 

II.  Each  contravention  of  anchoring  will  subject  him  to  a  fine  equal  to  half  the  port 
dues. 

12.  Exceptions  are  drawn  from  anchors,  &c,  driven  by  force  of  weather. 

Other  necessary  regulations  will  be  given  to  the  captain  by  the  port  officer. 

No  one  can  go  on  board  a  vessel  loading  or  discharging,  without  the  permission  of  the 
customs  officer. 

The  usual  time  allowed  to  discharge  is  six  da3rs ;  four  da3rs  more,  in  esse  of  need,  may 
be  accorded^  The  regulations  of  the  port  are  translated  into  dififerent  languages,  and  the 
copy  delivered  to  any  captain  will  be  in  the  language  of  his  country,  in  order  that  he 
may  not  plead  controvertion  in  ignorance. 

OPORTO. — ^FQRT  CHAR0I8. 

The  port  charges,  including  tonnage  duties,  on  a  vessel  of  300  tons,  amount  to  about 
050.  Vessels  sailing  without  a  car^o  pav  for  lights  200  reis  per  cent,  instead  of  50  reia, 
hi  order  to  encourage  the  export  trade.  Commission  2j  per  cent,  and  del  credere  2)  per 
cent 

Pilot  Regulations. — Oporto  is  situated  on  the  Douro,  nearly  two  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  pilotage  regulations  for  this  river  were  published  at  C^rto  in  1841.  They 
declare  that  the  navigation  over  the  bar  of  the  Douro  must  be  conducted  by  pilots  regu- 
larly appointed,  and  their  number  shall  be  nineteen  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  be- 
sides supernumerary  pilots. 

The  outward  and  inward  pilotage  of  every  vessel  over  the  bar,  to  be  confined  to  die 
nineteen  pilots  of  the  first  and  second  classes ;  the  pilotage  in  the  river  by  the  supernu- 
merary pilots. 
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Pilols  are  profailnted  to  stipulste  for  the  sum  to  be  reodTod  when  they  basid  TesMlt  in 
distresB,  and  are  bound  to  ffive  immediate  aasiatance,  under  pain,  in  case  of  the  slighteet 
delaj,  of  suspension  from  meir  fonctiont ;  or,  in  case  of  misconduct,  to  more  seTere  pun- 
fshment 

The  pilots  are  obliged  to  reside  at  St  Joas  de  Foz ;  and  all  TesMls,  except  mall  eraft, 
are  bound  to  take  over  the  bar  a  supernumerary  pilot. 

When  a  supernumerary  pilot  is  on  board  a  vessel  exercising  his  Amotions,  and  cannot 
bring  it  into  port,  he  must  remain  on  board  such  vessel ;  the  master  or  owner  of  which  to 
pay  him  the  whole  of  his  due,  and  a  ration  per  day,  undl  he  is  landed  at  Oporto.  In  case 
of  dispute,  the  Portuguese  c<m0uls  are  required  to  make  the  foreign  master  fulfil  the  above 
regulation. 

The  pilotage  rates  for  the  entrance  or  the  depaitnie  of  vessels,  in  ordinary  cases,  are 
fixed  as  follows  :•— 

Reis.  Dolls.  Cta. 

SmaU  crafts,. 800  «      90 

Pishing  boats,. .• 1,200  =  1  36 

Steam  vessels, 2,400  =  2  71 

Sloops, 3,500  s  3  96 

Three-masted  schooners  and  brigs, 4,000  s  4  53 

Also  to  each  pilot  boat  (including  the  crew,) 2,400  s  3  71 

To  each  supernumerary  pilot  boat,. 1,200  =  1  36 

To  each  pilot,  per  day,  outside  the  bar, 800  n      90 

The  gratification  to  pilots  are  optional.  The  remuneration  due,  in  extraordinary  cases, 
to  pilot  boats  outside  the  bar,  to  be  rated  in  accordance  to  the  difficulty  of  the  pilotage 
and  the  danger  incurred. 

The  first  pilot,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  second,  will  be  charged  to  hold  council  with  the 
others  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  entrance  or  the  departure  of  the  vessels,  and  decide  by 
the  majority  of  voices.  A  pilot  who,  in  the  execution  of  the  decision  of  the  council,  does 
not  conform  to  such  decision,  will  immediately  be  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  be 
responsible  for  all  indemnifications,  and  sulnect  also  to  corporeal  punishment 

When  an  accident  happens  on  account  of  a  pilot  refusing  to  conform  to  the  above  re- 
sults, the  pilot  cannot  demand,  for  his  defence,  the  opposition  of  the  captains  or  proprie- 
tors of  vessels  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  functions,  except  this  opposition  was  manifested 
with  violence ;  in  which  case,  the  pilot  must  immediately  protest,  so  as  to  cover  his  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  first  pilot  is  bound  to  sound  the  bar  at  least  every  fourteen  days,  and  to  make 
known  the  result  to  the  intendont  of  the  marine,  as  well  as  any  change  that  may  take 
place  in  the  river. 

Any  pilot  losing  a  vessel,  in  consequence  either  of  intemperance  or  incapacity,  will  be 
punished  according  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Every  pilot  is  bound  to  have  by  him  the 
regulations  of  signals  appropriated  for  the  service  of  the  Douro. 

FORTUOUBSX  POSSESSIONS  ABIOAD. 

Decree  deeignatmg  the  porta  of  thote  pomeseions  tnto  which  foreign  veeeeU  may  he  oi- 
mitted,  and  relating  to  importatione  into  oaid  poeeeoaion*. 

The  Portuguese  government,  considering  it  necessary  to  declare  into  what  ports  of  the 
provinces,  beyond  sea,  vessels  belonging  to  nations  which  are  allowed  by  treaty  to  trade 
with  Uiose  provinces  may  bo  admitted ;  and  likewise  considering  it  necessary  to  declare 
what  merchandise  and  articles  the  importation  of  which  into  said  possessions  is  entirely 
prohibited,  and  what  merchandise  and  articles  are  admitted,  when  of  Portuguese  produc- 
tion imported  in  Portuguese  vessels,  have,  under  date  of  5th  June,  1844,  decreed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Artide  1.  BritLsh  vessels  shall,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  July  8, 
1842,  between  the  two  powers,  be  admitted  into  the  Portuguese  ports  designated  in  the 
following  Table  L 

The  commerce  of  the  other  ports  not  mentioned  in  said  table  shall  be  confined  to  coast- 
en,  and  thus  shall  be  carried  on  in  Portuguese  vessels  only. 

Art  2.  The  importation  into  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  the  articles  set  forth  in  Ta- 
ble II.  is  prohibited ;  as,  also,  of  articles  produced  in  those  possessions,  and  which  are 
commonly  exported,  except  goods  produced  in  adjoining  countries,  and  imported  by  land. 

Art  3.  The  goods  and  merohandise  stated  in  Table  IIL  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Por- 
tuguese possessions,  if  they  be  the  produce  of  Portuguese  dominions,  and  be  imported  in 
Portuguese  vessels. 
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jbt  4.  Veaeb  mi  ffoodt  eomiag  from  the  ponenioiM  of  die  Britidi  East  India  Ckmi- 
pany  shall  be  sabjected,  in  the  Portuguese  possessioDS,  to  on  increase  of  duty  equal  to 
that  paid  by  Portuguese  vessels  snd  goods  in  the  possessions  of  that  company. 

Art  5.  British  Teasels  are  allowed  to  export  to  foreign  ports  all  the  productions  of  the 
Portuguese  possessions,  except  orchilla ;  and  all  other  productions  the  administrotion  of 
which  is,  or  may  become,  the  property  of  the  State  by  contract,  and  which  can  only  be 
exported  in  national  vessels.  These  productions  shall  all  be  suligect  to  the  duties  on  ex- 
portation now  established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established. 

Art.  6.  In  the  ports  named  in  Table  L  shall  be  admitted  the  vessels  of  the  various  na- 
tions with  which  stipulations  for  trade  with  the  Portuguese  possessions  shall  have  been 
stipulated  by  treaty. 

Art  7.  All  laws  to  the  contrary  are  revoked. 

TIBLE  U — ^PORTS  OF  THE  ?0BTU0UX3K    FOSSBSSIOm  IllTO  WHICH  FOSSIGN  VESSELS  MAT  Eft 

▲DMITTID. 

ArcMpelafo  of  Cape  Verde, — In  the  island  of  St.  Jago,  the  port  of  Yilladorn^a.  In 
^  island  of  Maio,  Port  Inglez.  In  the  islsnd  of  Boe  Vista,  the  port  of  SaUrsi.  In  the 
island  of  Sal,  the  port  of  Madama,or  Port  Martins. 

Coa9i  of  Gum«a.— The  ports  of  Bissau  and  Cacheu. 

lelande  of  St,  Thonuu  and  Principe.—ln  Principe,  the  port  of  Baia  das  Agulhas,  or 
any  other  to  which  that  custom-house  may  be  transferred.  In  St  Thomas,  £e  port  of 
Cidade. 

Angola  and  Benguela* — ^The  ports  of  Loanda  and  Benguela. 

Mozambiqme  coast— The  port  of  Mozambique. 

Portuguese  poeseetions  in  the  East  Indies.  -The  ports  of  Goa,  Diu,  and  Damaa 

Archipelago  of  Zoolor  and  Timor, — In  Timor,  the  port  of  Delly. 

TABLE  XL — ^MEHCBAlfDISE,  THE  DCFORTATION  OP  WHICH  IMTO  THE  lORTUOUESE  TOSSESSIOirt  It 
ntOHIBITED  IN  OENERAL. 

Artillery  and  prqjectiles.    Incendiary  mixtures. 

TABLE  m^ — ^MESCHANDTSE  WHICH  MAT  BE  DCFOBTED  DfTO  THE  FOE'lTWOJai  POSSESSIONS,  IF  OP 
F0RTXX»UE8E  PBODDCTION  BROUOHT  IN  PORTUQtTBSE  VESSELS. 

Powder,  fire-arms,  swords,  dtc. ;  salt,  soap,  snuff,  and  tobacco  of  all  sorts  in  leaf. 
Wine  of  ail  kinds,  except  Champagne.  Liqueurs,  brandy,  vinegar,  olive,  cocoa,  and 
palm  oiL  Blue  calico.  Scythes  and  reap  hooks,  nails,  plated  ware,  linens,  smoked  and 
salted  pork,  wooden  furniture  of  all  kinds,  clothes  and  hose  made  up,  and  all  other  arti* 
des,  the  importation  of  which  into  Portugal  is  prohibited  by  the  tariff  law.  Rum  may, 
however,  be  admitted,  until  a  regulation  ii  made  to  the  contrary. 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  SINGAPORE. 

In  this  port,  there  are  no  duties  on  imports  and  exports,  and  vessels  of  every  nation  are 
free  of  all  chargea  Accounts  are  kept  in  Spanish  dollars,  divided  into  cents.  The  usual 
credit  on  sales  is  as  follows : — Ehirope  goods,  three  months ;  Indian  and  China  da,  two 
months ;  opium,  two  months.  The  last  article  is  frequently  sold  for  cash.  Produce  is 
generally  bought  for  cash.  The  common  weight  ii  the  picul,  of  133^  lbs.  avoirdnpoise, 
divided  into  100  cattiea  Salt  and  rice  are  sold  by  the  ooyan,  of  40  piouls ;  Java  tobacco, 
by  the  corge,  of  40  baskets;  Bengal  rice,  wheat,  a  gram,  by  the  bag,  containing  two 
Bengal  maunds ;  Indian  piece  goods,  by  the  corge,  of  20  pieces ;  gold  and  silver  thread, 
by  the  catty,  of  36  doUai*  weight ;  gold  dust,  by  the  bunkal,  which  weighs  dollars  equal 
to  833  grains  tro. 


TAX  ON  VESSELS  ENTERING  CUBA. 

Information  has  been  reoeif ed  at  the  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  from  die 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Havana,  that  the  government  at  Madrid  had  approved  of 
the  proposed  tax  of  four  dollars  on  each  veesel  that  entered  the  port  of  St  Jago  de  Cuba, 
other  than  thooe  engaged  in  the  coast  trade,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  light 
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190  MBreamiih  MtedUmiei. 


lERCiHTILS  IlgCELLANISS. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  COMMERCE. 

We  find  in  oar  EngUsh  files  a  review  of  a  poem — **  The  Vale  of  Caldere ;  or,  The 
Past  and  Present  f  by  William  Dearden,  author  of  the  **  Star  Seer,**  etc  It  is  spoken 
of  as  a  work  having  many  merits.  '*  Among  his  (Mr.  Dearden's)  favorites/*  says  die 
London  Economist,  **  we  can  see  that  Thomas  Carlyle,  Emerson,  and  Longfellow,  are 
particularly  distinguished ;  and  that  of  itself  indicates  a  mind  imbued  with  many  just  and 
noble  sentiments,  which  nothing  that  he  says  absolutely  belies."  <*  The  picture  I  have 
drawn  of  commerce,"  says  Mr.  Dearden,  <*  exhibits,  I  am  aware,  its  harsher  features ; 
bat,  in  thus  delineating  and  holding  np  these  to  view,  I  hope  no  one  will  blame  me— for, 
•8  a  wise  man  well  observes,  *  it  is  in  general  more  profitable  to  reckon  up  our  defects 
than  to  boast  of  our  attainments.'  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  **  wise  man" 
says  being  a  good  rule  of  individual  conduct ;  but  it  is  no  justification  for  a  man  of  ge- 
nios,  education,  and  taste,  vmting  a  whole  book,  (and  not  a  small  one,)  about  the  evils 
and  vices  which  attend  society  in  its  progress  towards  civilization,  and  leaving  it  to  be  in- 
ferred, as  far  as  he  knows,  that  nothing  but  evil  and  vice  attends  it 

The  poem  of  Mr.  Dearden  is  in  **  six  books."  At  the  end  of  Book  11.,  after  taking 
a  rather  harsh,  but  perhaps  just  view  of  the  labors  of  a  factory,  as  they  exist  in  England, 
he  apostrophises  trade  as  follows: — 

**  Genius  of  Trade  !  such  are  the  sounds  that  cheer — 

Go  where  thou  wilt — thy  leaden  heart  and  ear ! 

Look  at  thy  trophies ! — ^thousands  made  to  chew 

The  bread  of  pain,  to  feed  a  pampered  few. 

Whom  thou  hast  raised — ^because  to  thee  they  sold 

Conscience  and  virtue,  for  the  meed  of  gold — 

Far,  far  above  the  conmion  herd,  to  shine 

Immaculate,  adopted  sons  of  thine !" — p.  72. 
And  again,  we  have  at  page  163  of  Mr.  Dearden's  poem,  the  foliowiog: — 
**  Oh  Trade !  where  are  the  blessings  in  thy  train. 

Which  thy  fond  votaries  laud  in  vaunting  strain? 

What  though  we  view,  where'er  our  eyes  we  turn. 

Rich  bounties  showered  from  thy  too  partial  urn ; 

For  every  boon  thou  hast  conferred,  we  find 

A  thousand  evils  poured  on  human  kind ! 

Why  is  the  owner  of  yon  mansion  made 

To  lord  o'er  others  whom  he  once  obeyed  T 

Is  his  plebeian  blood,  like  gold  that's  tried 

Thrice  in  the  fiery  furnace,  purified 

From  all  alloys  that  taint  the  lowly  bom,    . 

Whom  his  proud  heart,  forsooth,  affects  to  scorn  T 

Did  lofty  talents,  and  superior  sense. 

This  mushroom  lordling  raise  to  eminence  ? 

Did  he  become  a  magnate  in  the  land 

By  means  ^at  wouldnot  make  him  blush  to  stand. 

With  soul  unscathed  by  conscience'  withering  ben. 

In  the  dread  presence  of  an  honest  man  7 

Ah  no ! — a  little  care  and  cunning,  joined 

With  little  necessary  frauds,  that  find 

Free  toleration  by  the  liberal  law, 

Which  all,  who  please,  from  Trade's  great  Koran  draw : 

A  lucky  turn  of  fortune ;  a  dieereet 

And  frugal  husbandry  of  all  the  sweet 

Gold-droppings  from  her  copious  honeycomb ; 

A  little  schooling  of  the  Rib  at  home 
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In  eoonomie  arts  and  trade-finesM ; 

A  little  leaning  to  the  Mrrong,  to  bless 

The  eager  pocket,  though  it  stings  the  sonl ; 

A  little  alms  to  any  creed — ^in  cowl 

Or  caasock  clad — u^  in  return,  'twill  win 

A  golden  unction  for  the  trifling  sin : 

A  little  dabbling  in  young  orplmns*  blood ; 

A  little  pinching  of  the  scan^  food 

Earned  by  the  wo-wom  widow ;  a  complete 

Forgetfulneas  of  crippled  Eld,  unmeet — 

Now  that  his  dajrs  of  usefulness  are  o*er — 

To  beg  a  pittance  at  his  masters  door. 

These  are  the  means  by  which  this  upstart  came 

To  wealth,  importance,  and  commercial  fame !" 

This  view  of  trade  is  not  very  flattering ;  but  it  is  well  to  view  matten  in  which  we 
ve  deeply  interested  from  all  points,  or  all  sides  of  a  **  look-out" 


HONOR  TO  pONESTY. 
We  neglected  to  record,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  an  instance  of  commercial  in- 
tegrity, at  the  time  it  occurred ;  but,  looking  over,  the  other  day,  some  papers  we  had 
gathered,  from  time  to  time,  in  one  of  our  **  pigeon  holes,"  we  found  the  following  scrap: — 

"  A  very  elegant  tea-service,  of  rich  plate,  was  presented,  on  New  Year's  day,  with 
appropriate  ceremony,  to  a  merchant  in  New  York,  who  had  been  unfortunate  in  buai- 
oes ;  but,  on  his  return  to  prosperity,  paid  off  his  creditors,  principal  and  interest  Hie 
inscription  on  the  tea-urn,  as  follows,  recorda  the  honorable  testimony : — 

•*  IVesented  to  Wilson  G.  Huict,  by  John  Haggerty,  William  Adee,  and  Joseph  Cor- 
lies,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  his  otiier  creditors ;  who,  in  the  year  1832,  (satisfied 
that  Ilk  insolvency  was  occamoned  by  misfortunes  in  trade,)  accepted  a  compromise  of 
their  claims,  and  gave  him  a  complete  release  from  all  legal  liability ;  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  high  respect  for  his  just  sense  of  the  moral  obligation  of  eoniracte,  as  evinced  by  the 
payment,  in  the  year  1839,  of  the  balance  of  their  reapective  claims,  principal  and  in- 
terest ;  an  act  reflecting  honor  on  himself  as  a  merchant,  and  proving  him  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Creator's  works — an  honeet  man.** 

What  honest  man  would  not  prefer  the  « tea-service,"  with  its  honest  inscription,  to  the 
gains  of  trade  "  kept  back"  from  the  creditoia,  although  the  debtor  was  released  from 
the  legal  dischaige  of  his  indebtedness? 


NANTUCKET  HARBOR. 
The  Nantncket  Inquirer  contains  a  communication  from  Rev.  C.  Rich,  formerly  of 
Boston,  proposing  a  plan  by  which  the  great  obstruction  to  Nantucket  harbor — the  sand- 
bar— may  be  easily  removad.  The  plan  is^  to  open  a  canal,  15  feet  wide,  and  6  feet 
below  low- water  mark,  through  the  island,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  harbor  to 
the  south  shore.  The  distance  across  is  about  two  miles,  and  the  estimated  expense  eight 
or  nine  thousand  dollars.  The  consequences,  he  supposes,  would  be  the  immediate  run- 
ning of  a  tide  of  three  or  more  miles  an  hour  through  the  channel,  and  the  speedy  open- 
ing of  a  passage  through  the  sand-bar.  But  Nantucket  would  thus  be  cut  in  two ;  and 
aome  apprehensions  might  be  felt  for  die  terra  firma  of  the  island.  The  firrt  diflicnltj 
Mr.  R.  proposes  to  remedy  by  the  use  of  bridges ;  and  the  second  he  considers  rather 
imaginary  than  real  He  thinks  there  would  be  no  more  reason  to  fear  that  the  aoil  would 
wash  away  along  the  harbor  and  canal,  than  it  now  does  in  other  exposed  places  abont 
the  island.  If  this  or  any  other  plan  could  be  devised,  to  open  Nantucket  harbor  to  ves- 
sels of  heavy  draught,  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  enterprising  islanders, 
and  indeed  to  the  whole  shipping  interests  of  the  North,  which  would  thus  be  furnished 
with  an  excellent  and  convenient  harbor  in  stress  of  weather,  when  coming  on  the  coast. 
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COMPETITION  IN  TRAJML 

The  evils  arising  from  want  of  organization  appear  most  evidently,  when  we  consider 
this  great  principle  of  modem  society—- freedom  in  the  direction  of  industry.  We  hav« 
adopted  the  free  trade  principle,  in  its  fullest  extent  We  say,  leave  trade  and  industry 
to  regulate  themselves.  We  say  to  government,  *<  Laisaez  Join — ^let  us  alone.  These 
things  will  regulate  themselves.  Labor  will  go  where  it  is  wanted.  Let  the  career  be 
laid  open  to  talent  Competition  will  develop  energy.  Interest  will  be  the  safest  guide 
in  deciding  the  direction  of  industry." 

But  is  this  so  7  It  might  be  so,  provided  man  was  a  being  of  reason,  and  calm  calcu- 
lation, only,  with  no  passions  to  blind  his  judgment  We  make  laws  to  prevent  truckmen 
from  beating  their  horses  unmercifully.  Why  so? — it  is  decidedly  the  interest  of  a  maa 
not  to  abuse  his  horse ;  why  not  leave  it  to  that?  Because  we  know  that  anger  and  bm- 
tish  obstinacy  are  often  stronger  than  interest ;  and  something  more  is  needed  to  protect 
the  poor  beast  from  ill  treatment,  than  the  calculating  reason  of  his  master.  So,  undoubt- 
edly, it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  southern  planter  to  treat  his  slaves  well,  and  not  over- 
work them.  But  this,  we  know,  does  not  always  protect  Aem  from  his  caprice,  violence, 
and  blind  love  of  present  gain.  Just  so  as  regards  industry.  Some  departments  of  in- 
dustry are  crowded,  and  others  comparatively  neglected.  We  have,  for  example,  in  New 
York,  about  one  thousand  lawyers.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  these  are  all  needed  to 
do  the  legal  business  of  the  place  7  A  fifth  or  tenth  part  of  the  number  would  be  suffi- 
cient The  profession  is  chosen  by  young  men,  not  because  lawyers  are  needed,  but  be- 
oause  it  is  a  profession  attractive  to  an  ambitious  spirit  A  lawyer  is  a  gentleman^-hai 
influence  in  society,  and  has  the  best  opportunity  for  political  distinction.  But,  as  Pome 
five  hundred  of  the  number  are  not  wanted,  they  must  be  unproductive  and  unemployed. 
Tet  all  must  be  supported,  and  live  expensively,  like  gentlemen.  Consequently,  the  litlie 
work  which  they  do  must  be  paid  in  fees  disproportioned  to  its  actual  value,  and  many  of 
them  are  compelled  by  their  situation  to  promote  lawsuits,  and  make  themselves  businev; 
and  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  to  increase,  instead  of  diminishing,  te 
expense  and  the  amount  of  litigation. 


AMERICAN  ICE  EXPORTED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  novel  article  of  import  has  recently  taken  place,  in  the  shape  of  ice  from  America, 
(says  a  Liverpool  Journal,)  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Wenham  lake,  &c.  The  article 
is  brought  in  large  blocks,  varying  from  2  cwt  to  4  cwt,  and  several  vessels  have  arrived 
laden  almost  entirely  with  it,  having  several  hundred  tons  on  board.  It  is  deposited  in 
the  ship's  hold  with  care,  and  covered  and  surrounded  with  wood  dust,  and  so  arrives  in 
a  very  perfect  state,  with  very  little  loss  in  weight,  particularly  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
The  greater  portion  of  that  hitherto  imported  has  been  landed  at  the  St  Katharine  docks, 
where  a  shed  op  warehouse  has  been  appropriated  in  a  cool  portion  of  the  quay,  and  to 
which  it  is  removed  on  being  landed,  and  deposited  until  removed  to  the  owners'  pri- 
vate stores. 


FRANCIS  BRINLEY,  ESQ. 


If  any  of  our  friends,  the  merchants,  have  business  to  transact  at  Washington,  we 
would  recommend  them  to  our  friend  Francis  Brinley,  Esq.,  late  law  derk  in  the  offioe 
of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  the  fir^t  person  appointed  to  thatplace,  whioh 
we  know  he  filled  with  the  utmost  industry,  faithfulness,  and  ability.  The  office  in 
which  he  was  engaged  has  afforded  him  rare  facilities,  and  made  him  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  forms  for  the  transaction  of  legal  business ;  as  it  has  charge  of  all  suits  in  favor 
of  the  United  States.  GoUectors  of  customs,  district  attorneys,  clerks  and  marshals  of 
^e  United  States  Courts,  are  obliged  by  law  to  report  to  the  solicitor's  office  the  institu- 
tion of  suits,  and  the  disposition  of  them.  It  also  has  charge  of  lands  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  for  debts,  or  on  trust  to  secure  debts,  and  lands  taken  in  execution  against 
public  debtors. 
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OOMMLERCE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  U.  STATES 

TABUS  UJIUUTUfO  THE  COXMESCE  BETWEKIT  TOB  TTNITED  SXATB8  MXD  QitXAT  BBITAIN,  FOft 

TKir  TXiiRS. 

The  follawing  tabular  ctatemcoti  of  the  oorameroe  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  United  States,  for  ten  yeara,  were  prepared  at  the  Department  of  Stata, 
Vy  J.  B.  Ayrea,  E^aq.,  who  aacoeeded  Mr.  Mozxy,  ait  the  head  of  the  atatiatical  baiem, 
laat  fall  This  bureau  had  charge  of  preparing  the  annual  report  of  the. Secretary  of  State 
on  <the  changea  in  the  e«romerci*l  ayatema  of  other  nations,  the  materiala  for  which  were 
furnished  by  our  consuls  abroad ;  and  these  tables  were  intended  aa  an  appendix  to  the 
bat  report — but,  on  being  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  were  considered  extraneoee 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law  requiring  the  report  The  commerdaF  bureau,  aa  we  leara 
from  an  authority  entitled  to  credence,  has  been  discontinued,  and  those  having  it  in 
charge  have,  therefore,  been  diamiaaed ;  but  it  ia  the  intention^  aa  we  further  learn,  of  the 
present  Secretary  of  State,  that  the  next  report  shall  be  prepared  in  the  conaolar  boreen. 
The  following  tables  which  may  be  considered  as  official,  are  now  first  publiahed  in  our 
Journal  We  have  received  aeveral  aimilar  tables  from  the  aame  aource,  which  we  ahaH 
lay  before  our  readers  in  auoceeding  numbers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

BarrisR  Pr(X>ucb  axd  MiiftTrACTUEn  izfobtxd  to  the  Uihted  Sxaxbs. 


An  Account  of  the  declared  vmlue  of  the  varioue 
faeture^from  the  United  Kingdom^  exforted  ii 
each  of  the  ten  yeara  ending  with  184^. 


ariiclee  of  British  pnduee  and  manu^ 
}  the  United  Statea  of  America^  during 


ApparaU 

Cotton  nao- 

IroBfcstl, 

•lopt,  and 

BraMa»4 

wrooght 

copper  ma- 

eladlog  eo(- 

EartlMii- 

and 

aodun- 

Teen. 

•ry. 

nafaetBret. 

toayara. 

wara. 

cattery. 

wrought 

1833, 

i:i37.9ll 

jei  58,456 

Xl,733,047 

X321,661 

ir71 1,305 

X413,515 

1834, 

1064W3 

67.840 

1,678.402 

198,901 

6474^16 

323.156 

1835, 

238^61 

166.060 

3.729,430 

246,230 

978,491 

408,368 

1836, 

354^69 

370.038 

3,491.719 

495.512 

1,318,413 

913,387 

1837, 

75.365 

115.783 

735,753 

212,632 

574.876 

489^.309 

1838, 

164,151 

140.723 

1,476,367 

313,749 

661,704 

634,395 

1839, 

180,019 

139.236 

1,467,083 

400,164 

849,640 

801.198 

1840, 

109.341 

107.473 

1,133,439 

179,933 

384.065 

355,534 

1841, 

137.088 

104,153 

1,515,933 

285,479 

584.400 

636,533 

1843, 

^^84393 

89,953 

487,376 

168,873 

398381 

394,854 

Table— Continued. 

Tlafcpew- 

Llaen  nia- 

WooUeaan- 

Bafkctares, 

tta  nnwr't, 

BuAictares, 

Other  Brl- 

iaeJwIiDf 

MlkaMMv- 

aodtla 

inel*d*r»oal- 

tUhlilfWi 

Teais. 

llMB  yum. 

HMtnrat. 

platof. 

lea  yara. 

goods. 

TMaL 

1833, 

i:833,613 

iS51,378 

jei41.359 

je3.389,883 

X699,773 

inr,579,m 

1834, 

1.049.560 

200.306 

168.840 

1,755.030 

630,456 

6,844,98i 

1835, 

1.565.476 

537.040 

193,901 

3,6574^0 

857.978 

10,568.455 

1836, 

1.688.013 

534.301 

346.378 

3,199,198 

1,035,389 

13,435.605 

1837, 

585,787 

109.639 

139,868 

1,063,938 

603.686 

4.695.385 

1838, 

944.589 

348,506 

341,396 

1,887.177 

773.304 

7.585,760 

1839, 

1.268.823 

410.093 

300,505 

3.178,645 

953.809 

8.839,304 

1840, 

976.247 

374,159 

174.033 

1,077,838 

670.968 

54^,080 

1841, 

1,332.347 

306,757 

333.809 

1,549.936 

593,318 

7,098,648 

1843, 

463,645 

81,343 

144,451 

893,335 

493,404 

8,538^8? 

YQL.  uu.— iro.  su 
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VtaatfBOt  AMD  MjJRVAOnJSK  OF  TBI  U«  SrATISf  'IMfUBTID  IHTO  TBI  U*  KiSODOlL 

An  Aeeotmt  of  the  quanHti&9  of  the  principal  orHclet,  of  the  growth  and  manufaetmn 
if  the  United  SUUee  of  America^  tmpmrted  into  the  Untied  Mingdom,  during  each  of 
ihe  ten  years  ending  with  1843 ;'  ana  of  the  quahtitiee  of  eueh  artielee  entered  i 
aliyfor  home  coneumptunL 

Sakk,  romTAxaow,  rrc         Bnkf,  sAuntf. 


Batlbr 


Entered  for 

Enteredfor 

Enteredfor 

home 

Teart. 

^<5r- 

home  eon. 
Cwu, 

%^ 

home  COB.    nnptailed.  IkdmedM 
CM*.             Omtt*        Ovttf. 

i:   Imported,     con. 

1833, 

18,459 

14.413 

899 

100                 1 

1 

9 

9 

1834. 

12,704 

13.495 

55 

le           6 

, 

3 

3 

1835; 

34,410 

23,726 

11 

IV 

,- 

6 

6 

1836, 

33,999 

18,887 

6 

4                 1 

10 

1837, 

32.431 

18.683 

3 

3                 1 

1 

1838. 

32,437 

20.366 

14 

U 

, 

3^ 

183&, 

44,764 

33.995 

37 

37         n 

n 

1840, 

37.776 

30.073' 

77 

17           754 

137 

1841, 

60.014 

31,487 

83,439 

358       10.159 

2.206 

15,038 

8.239 

1843, 

27,648 

21,353 

7,024 

2,898        3.769 

144 

14,097 

13,913 

Tabt.b— Continued. 

WnAT. 

Wbbat  Flouk. 

Hahi. 

Rn>Be,i 

7IfTAinCBl>. 

Entered  (br 

Enteredfor 

Enteredfor             J 

Bnieiedfor 

Tmis. 

Imported,    home  eon.     Imported. 
Qr«.             Qr$.             Cwts. 

home  con.    Imp*d.  home  con.  Imp*d. 
CwtM.         Cwts.      CwU.       Cwt9. 

home  con. 
CwU. 

1833, 

35.659 

577           70         60 

25,760 

24.595 

1834, 

34,975 

59           30        30 

25.311 

21,886 

1835, 

•...•• 

6.809 

322          32        33 

8.270 

8.478 

1836, 

1,183 

133          38        28 

18.332 

16.399 

1837, 

...••. 

.....V 

130 

213          18        19 

22.644 

20,903 

1838, 

555 

2.018 

19.551 

87,600          23        22 

12.299 

12,627 

1839. 

3.766 

1,905 

432.743 

299.681          29        39 

4,587 

3.975 

1840. 

73.755 

58.326 

984i467 

875.068          65        U 

5,872 

5.823 

- 

1841. 

10,553 

27,087 

359.745 

311.490        294        48 

1,699 

1,705 

1843, 

16,111 

16,056 

381.066 

333.285      1,133      695 

7,248 

6,173 

Tablb    Continoed. 

lBoii.CMmoM.or. 

LARh.                  ttAHOAIfSIS,  0*B  OF. 

Oil.  flPBRMACBTt* 

Entered  fbr 

Enteredfor 

Enteredfor 

] 

Bnieiedfor 

Tern. 

Imp'd. 

home  con 

linpU 

hontocoB.    Imp'd. 

home  con. 

IrnpM. 

home  eon. 

7Vm. 

Tnu. 

Ovto. 

OwU,        Tnu. 

7)HU. 

Tmu. 

Tmu. 

1833, 

740 

740 

••...•                .....a 

1834, 

713 

714 

■  k-....                ...... 

1835, 

14^6 

1,276 

1 

{ 

.....^ 

1836, 

523 

502 

157 

89 

a..... 

•....• 

1837, 

1,009 

1,055 

150 

218- 

588 

467 

1838, 

1.987 

1334 

395 

390 

84 

150 

1839, 

1,096 

809 

200 

2U 

168 

103 

^ 

1840, 

507 

5H3 

, 

76 

76 

1,408 

350 

1841, 

395 

650 

4.729 

3,044         165 

167 

501 

1,166 

1843, 

941 

1,046 

26,555 

24,977          50 

50 

1,171 

894 

Table— Continued. 

POEK, 

•ALTBO- 

RiCS,  ROT  XH  BVIK.     RiCB,  mOVOH  AHD  IH  BtrVK. 

Clotbe-sbbb. 

Entered  for 

Enteredfor                     ] 

Enteredfor 

Enteredfor 

Tean. 

ImpM. 

home  con. 

Imp'd.     home  COB.      Imp*d.     homecdn.* 

Imp*d.  home  con. 

Cwu, 

Cwu, 

CwU,          0»ttf.             Qr#. 

Qn. 

CwU. 

Owte. 

1833, 

1,353 

l.'i,724       5,518       24^114 

1«.080 

850 

3.374 

1834, 

6.183 

496       35,716 

27.815 

1,325 

1,374 

1835, 

.....^. 

'"'j 

3.397 

303       33,416 

17.729 

3^83 

1,633 

1836, 

5 

3 

3.974 

339       30.453 

23.028 

17,351 

9,024 

1837, 

•..>.• 

1,187 

130       39.731 

19.009 

715 

10.364 

1838, 

10 

"id 

503 

60      35.335 

17.766 

496 

3,648 

1839, 

39 

13 

676 

58       42.882 

22.482 

1 

113 

1840, 

7 

2 

848 

230       41.528 

17.605 



3 

1841, 

10,078 

259 

145 

53      40.313 

32.377 

13.293 

6,164 

1842, 

13,408 

6,523 

890 

444       40.450 

38.898 

22.632 

34,177 

*  After  deducting  the  ^piantity  cleaned  in  U.  Kingdom,  and  exported  ttpon  drawback. 
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Table — Continued. 
FlAXAiiDLoiraiB.  BBAK-flvniB.  BKJkTBm-tKim.  DxtK-fmn. 


Entered  fiN 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Entered  fbr 

Tam. 

Imp*d.      home  coo. 

Imp'd.     home  eon. 

^r- 

home  eon. 

^:^ 

home  con. 

Qr^.            Qr.. 

Ab. 

AW. 

1833, 

12.549      12,542 

10.310       1,760 

8,327 

12.319 

136.956 

38.957 

1834, 

16,368      16.700 

5.377          159 

12.625 

13.516 

255,196 

41,883 

1835, 

24.278      34,415 

10.184          190 

2.316 

2.556 

225,958 

55.026 

1836, 

15,446      15,631 

5,756          948 

6.434 

6,389 

192,139 

49,654 

1837, 

4.603       4,797 

3,373       1,110 

19.298 

18.380 

138.785 

51,389 

1838, 

5,259        5,311 

4.495       1.245 

14,413 

11^,333 

171,875 

&9,393 

1839. 

6,170        6,241 

4,809          792 

10,876 

11,944 

100,006 

54.732 

1840, 

9.164        9,010 

4,693          552 

12,180 

13.104 

409,208 

90.149 

1841, 

3,693        3.860 

6.579         344 

15,250 

14,971 

126,970 

82.406 

1842, 

2,448       2.593 

5,126           90 

12.881 

9,751 

155,167 

39,177 

Table— CJontinued. 

Foz-sBm. 

MAETBir-eniie. 

MUfK-IKUM. 

Mve^VAiH-mnf. 

Entered  for 

Entered  An 

Entered  fbr 

Yaui. 

Iinp*d.      homotsoA. 

Imp'd.     home  con. 

Imp*d. 

home  con. 

Imp*d. 

home  con. 

AV.             J^o. 

A>.              AV. 

jyr». 

A*. 

AW. 

AW. 

183a, 

61.497       11.083 

40,777      44,982 

95,749 

33.423 

13,380 

98.361 

1834, 

47.943        7,183 

32.604      40,795 

96.158 

40,693 

128.252 

62.173 

1835, 

59.704        3.140 

47.253      24.&34 

82,950 

41.000 

23.232 

24,457 

1836v 

40,263        6,915 

25,934      31,051 

93.328 

42.557 

192,125 

59,046 

1837, 

52,118        3.663 

33,781      26,473 

72,627 

33,680 

328.148 

56,006 

1838, 

47.504        3,293 

20,4.55      24,627 

64,964 

34,094 

2684^70 

385,549 

1839, 

44,839        1,337 

26,721      12,805 

824^11 

26.303 

211.156 

191,078 

1840, 

39,970           556 

20,107      22,3^7 

88,579 

23,286 

138.398 

228,613 

1841, 

71,335        1,366 

40.998      32,698 

1094J57 

52.218 

191,944 

127,819 

1842, 

31,385       2,220 

16.808      30,046 

73,197 

79.315 

300,976 

358,003 

Table— Continued. 

BACcooN-inHi.                          Bbal-ikuii. 

Tallow. 

Eataredfor 

Entered  fbr 

Entered  fbr 

T6UI. 

teported.           booieooa.        Imported. 
AV.                    Ab.                 Jfy. 

home  con. 
AW. 

'"<ssr-' 

borne  con. 
CM*. 

1833, 

228,962 

601           103,193 

102,759 

...... 

..  ... 

1834, 

205.115 

7,350               1,241 

J 

1,186 

2.084 

2.'i63 

1835, 

296,914 

73              2,081 

354 

•...•• 

1836, 

231.175 

988               7.151 

( 

{,431 

1837, 

183.034 

778               9,574 

10,999 

, 

.....a 

1838, 

202.809 

598             47.501 

4,722 

827 

827 

1839, 

263,007 

217             11.523 

5,034 

896 

•..*•• 

1840, 

492.539 

467               2,041 

13,211 

3,870 

4.766 

1841, 

507.785 

1.976               8,178 

1 

3.178 

1,208 

1.208 

1843, 

175.525         40,318             24,112 

2,848 

28,040 

26.864 

Table— Contmned. 

Ta». 

BTAVBf. 

Fte,  Oak.  rrc* 

Entered  for 

Entered  for 

Tmii. 

unyortBd*       bome 

con.             Imported. 

home  con. 

IrnpM.  home  eon. 

L-U.             Lutt.         OLHd$:    LMd9.      OUHd»,UU». 

lMd9, 

lMd9, 

1833, 

1.231            1.273           553       .... 

4    

485 

638 

1834, 

1,727            1,760         1.772       .... 

..            .... 

,,     , 

158 

180 

1835, 

1,258           1,284        2,961       .... 

J 

14    

263 

263 

1836, 

1,467           1.563        1.577       .... 

3    

537 

537 

1837, 

1.251            1.268             75       .... 

Z         247    

468 

414 

1838, 

870              879         1,156       .... 

5    

4 

58 

1839, 

1,600            1,658           674       .... 

1    

112 

no 

1840, 

1,243           1,275           677       .... 

>•        ... 

,,    , 

24282 

2.283 

1841, 

2,273           2,244           705       .... 

..        ... 

, , 

2.905 

2.514 

1842, 

1.561           1,566           747  and  125           17tnd20 

1,032 

690 

*  Eight  inchet  square,  and  upwarda. 
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Ommercial  S^atMa. 


TMAooOfUmujiurAOTVBBB*        Tobacco,  ■Avor.f  OB  Cmass. 

Botered  for                                 Jfinteredfur  Entered  for 

Toms.          Imported.            bone  eon.             Imported,      home  coo.  Importe4.  hooMeoii. 

IA9.                     Ubt.                      Lbt.               Lbt.  CwU.  CwU, 

1833,  20,748,317        20»293,504           S19,176        12,694  322,486  326^78 

1834,  37,804,871        20.840,081           635,916        14,610  300,337  332,457 

1835,  24.955,419        21,638.661           177,724        10,281  293,237  300,906 

1836,  51,208,756        21,925,201             73,609          7,386  370,363  341,323 

1837,  26,353,973        22,092,269           409,566        23,592  417,326  402,807 

1838,  29,166,763        22,614,487           939,673          7,437  429,811  352,753 

1839,  33,872,316        22,201,617           931,861          7,893  318,431  381,091 

1840,  34,628,886        22.169,551        1.163,832          7,771  349,136  382,014 

1841,  42.132,969        21,260,407        1,435,898          7,137  361,622  338,916 

1842,  38,618,012       21,222,483          281,172          7,034  408,330  453,428 

Table — Continaed. 

Wax,  Bbbi*.                          Wool,  Cottoh.  Wool,  6bbbp*8. 

Eotered  for                                      Entered  for  Entered  for 

Teen.         ImpM.    home  con.         Imported.                 homecoa.  Imported.  home  cob. 

Cwto.         CwU,                  Lbt.                           IM,  Lk*.  Lbs, 

1833,  322          128         237,506,758         235,964,159  334,678  362,671 

1834,  71            71          269,203,075         261,233,596       3,048,309  l,li-3,554 

1835,  351           37          284,455,812          269,653,949  337,306  282,173 
1886,          152           68         289.615,693          287,346,721  632,890  235,298 

1837,  159           55          320.651,716          309,027,306  237,350  238,753 

1838,  344         215          431,437,888          389,579,134  57,785  296,713 

1839,  386          359          311,597,798          286,423.450  149,163  40,605 

1840,  381          326         487,856,504         452,990.122  115,095  235,967 

1841,  459          472          358,240,964          353.353,509  58,791  42,500 

1842,  1,094         919         414,030,779         386,107,190  561,028  287,626 

Aheiioan  Ships  viterid  from  the  U.  States,  in  the  Poets  of  the  U.  Kingdom. 

An  Account  of  the  number  of  American  8hip$^  and  their  tonnage^  entered  from  the  XJnu 
ted  States,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom^  during  the  past  twelve  years,  ending 
the  5th  day  of  January,  1843.  Also,  a  similar  return  of  the  number  cleared  outwards 
for  the  UniUd  StaUs. 

Tr.  ending                                                       Ehtbbbb.  Clbabbb  Ootwabim. 

5th  Jan*/.                                                Ships.                Tonnage.  Ships.  Tonnnfe. 

1832, 639               229,869  651  231,280 

1833, 433               167,359  471  176,771 

1834 443               181,874  447  180,268 

1835, 492               204,.')29  546  220,913 

1836, 542               236,393  601  251,021 

1837. 624               226,483  579  255.046 

1838 602               275,813  624  284,848 

1839. 784               357,467  830  373.810 

1840, 658               282.005  680  292;J34 

1841, 867               426,867  839  409.900 

1842, 524               294,170  580  313,390 

1843, 5S4              319,524  616  340,832 

British  Ships  Cleared  and  Entered  for  the  United  States. 
An  Account  of  the  number  of  British  ships  cleared  and  entered  for  the  United  Statss^ 

in  each  year,  during  the  past  twelve  years,  ending  5M  day  of  January^  1843. 

Yr.  ending                                                       Clbabbb.  Emtbbbd. 

SUiJKn*r7.                                               Shlpt.                ToBoasB.  Bh^ps.  TonBBM. 

1832, 358               114.200  289  91,787 

1^33, 458               147.902  284  95,203 

1834 475               158,487  265  89^)28 

1835, 387               iaV54  281  94.658 

1836 334               119,903  227  82,453 

1837 339               128.856  226  86.383 

183S, 260               110.475  2I]9  81,023 

1839 239               109,951  194  83,303 

1840, 298               134,723  195  92,482 

1841, 360               180.041  275  138,301 

1843, ^ 318              159.697  267  131,773 

1843, S56              195,745  381  153,837 
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DUTIES  ON  IMPORTS  AND  TONNAGE. 

We  continne,  from  tbe  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  July,  1845,  page  95-99,  onr  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  duties  which  accrued  on  imports  and  tonnage,  exclusive  of  draw^ 
kack  paid — also,  of  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  same,  by  states  and  territories.  In  our 
last  number,  we  gave  the  returns  for  eight  states,  from  1791  to  1843,  viz: — New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island^  Connecticut,  New  York,  Neva  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania.  We  now  proceed  to  give  similar  statements  of  the  states  of  Louisiana, 
Alabama,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia ; 
and  dose  with  a  recapitulation,  or  the  grand  total  of  each  state  and  territory  of  the  United 
States. 


LouisiAirA  AVD  Alabama. 


Veaiv. 

1804, 

1805, 

1806, 

1807, 

1808, 

1809, 

1810, 

1811, 

1813, 

1813, 

1814, 

1815, 

1816, 

1817, 

1818, 

1819, 

1830, 

1821, 

1823, 

1823, 

1834, 

1835, 

1826, 

1827, 

1838, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1833, 

1833, 

1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 

1841, 

1843, 

1843, 


Duties  on 
imports. 
f385J39  05 
435,140  03 
551,821  59 
658,211  15 
171,475  09 
149,118  65 
270,3S6  38 
166,038  63 
165,108  93 
335,983  30 
100,435  08 
944,399  45 
1,339,615  76 
1,164,261  47 
1,583,247  61 
983,767  84 
471,173  35 
793,360  53 
849,350  47 
904,456  87 
911,970  66 
1.117373  35 
945,360  90 
1,409,194  06 
1,433,447  34 
1,850,915  54 
3,087,451  43 
3,590,923  48 
1,647,961  43 
1,474,390  37 
1,554,019  45 
3,477,049  71 
3,365,591  71 
1.326,933  07 
1,539,.103  76 
1,562,985  79 
1.174,894  35 
1.603,935  44 
820399  86 
349,859  34 


Louimantu 

Duties  on 

tonnage. 

94,134  41 

5,507  36 

7,920  34 

7,636  87 

4,303  33 

3,345  75 

5,430  85 

4,713  98 

3,380  93 

4,355  35 

370  63 

33.678  57 

38,882  90 

23,948  56 

34,532  40 

11,876  61 

39.086  68 

30,798  56 

18,740  69 

1137  89 

9,439  o5 

10,735  14 

12,490  06 

14,338  77 

15,774  64 

16.411  63 

18,259  36 

17.838  44 
12,829  81 
21,925  34 
45,608  71 

33.839  34 
15,337  73 
31,789  88 
37,113  83 
39,989  38 
19,533  69 
34.383  04 
12,113  79 

1,380  61 


Expenses  of 
ouiler4ion. 
911,974  37 
39.680  73 
34.131  41 
33,191  15 
37.805  86 
21.020  45 
17.993  97 
31,457  51 
38.959  64 
19,004  31 
14.039  76 
38,450  39 
49,433  79 
57,303  65 
63,338  60 
69.830  33 
57,398  79 
57,889  35 
62.367  81 
49,761  08 
39,359  44 
49,893  63 
53.329  41 
61,730  39 
65,586  95 
85,345  10 
66,391  89 
76.899  66 
91.699  14 
76,490  14 
91,651  36 
104,714  70 
105,393  30 
103,708  33 
95,185  20 
108.285  69 
115,017  53 
96.619  80 
99,755  09 
30,499  63 


Duties  on 
imports. 


AUAama. 

Duties  on   Exp.  of 
tonnage.   collect'a. 


9349  91 
963  85 
6,576  39 
10.983  13 
16.191  44 
13,756  34 
17,066  33 
23,394  85 
7,232  80 
15,579  53 
16,398  26 
38,073  20 
34,416  36 
44,710  43 
57,075  13 
60,365  39 
101,11:^08 
93,171  69 
133,553  38 
90.731  83 
86.083  57 
57,166  58 
46.939  80 
57,493  39 
92,865  00 
138,840  31 
67.305  57 
58.775  45 
77,398  25 
91.656  00 
69.553  16 
68.044  42 
60,130  83 


9119  39 

130  10 

399  45 

359  60 

510  06 

103  33 

387  66 

603  67 

676  55 

615  18 

833  88 

701  65 

1,115  85 

1.380  35 

1.403  90 

1,835  33 

1.813  57 

1.807  53 

1,560  30 

1.654  31 

1,141  34 

130  00 

395  00 


351  83 

546  56 
1,551  85 

491  79 
3.773  81 

8P9  37 
1,037  47 


9438  99 

645  39 

853  03 

3.528  38 

6.630  13 

6,703  59 

7.668  38 

7,535  63 

7,183  91 

10,335  51 

15,638  01 

]54^'>3  68 

17,433  36 

35,739  17 

15,003  74 

33,330  06 

34,033  18 

34,830  35 

27,328  59 

25.408  39 

35.314  83 

19.581  04 

28,116  60 

34,685  34 

31,806  14 

35,775  33 

39,797  19 

33,394  59 

35,216  30 

33.885  69 

33,193  03 

19,997  €8 

11,384  80 


RfiCAPITULATIOir. 

Lomtiana, 

Duties  on  imports, 943,347.736  84  |  Duties  on  imports, 91,753.753  34 

Duties  on  tonnage, 664,710  68     Duties  on  tonnage, 37,007  06 

Expenses  of  collection,..       3,365,179  60  |  Expenses  of  collection,.  637,639  98 
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DeLLWAMM  AMD  MaATUUD. 

Delaware.  MaryUmd, 

Dntlef  on  Duties  on  Expenses  of      Duties  on  Duties  on  Expenses 

y<*«rs.     imports.  tonnage.  collection.         imports.  tonnnge.  of  col  lection. 

1791,  840^9  22  $3M^  34  92,404  79  9641,645  91  938,611  23  925,672  9^ 

1792,  20,273  82  1,558  59  2,755  12^  481,534  05  13,035  24i  16^6  99 

1793,  60,276  61  740  99  3,455  31   930,023  31  18,830  28  22,522  36 

1794,  28,367  14  541  36  3,819  82  1,226,139  69  5,394  96  27,279  02 

1795,  32,086  98  448  33  3,790  82  1,340,704  07  7,698  14  33,691  21 

1796,  46,466  61  575  75  4,849  34  1,633,080  81  9,138  88  35,194  84 

1797,  54,216  66  1,586  27  5,838  54  2,008,606  20  11,530  31  38,324  55 

1798,  83,052  32  1,942  44  8,583  62  2,392,480  53  18,335  58  42,928  38 

1799,  101,628  70  959  01  9,708  78  2,548,170  41  15,730  19  42,615  16 

1800,  57,584  43  1,360  98  9,262  51  1,924,430  88  12,326  92  40,911  76 

1801,  154,553  57  1,538  38  8,698  79  2,157,649  47  17,224  83  35,853  02 

1802,  155,194  99  1,751  03  11,607  30  1,404,546  77  14,503  71  29.372  08 

1803,  74.629  52  1,546  65  8,592  69  1,193,822  02  16;341  58  25,740  53 

1804,  53.889  68  919  45  6,542  50  2,174,169  06  13,547  66  44,194  40 

1805,  166,547  17  1,493  14  10,022  59  2,291,284  46  12,987  90  40,232  31 

1806,  33,902  26  996  01  13,571  36  2,904,164  77  15,610  59  43,200  55 

1807,  153,300  72  1,695  45  14,123  81  3,006,4S0  13  15,097  57  59,873  89 

1808,  52,227  62  1,125  12  22,570  13  1,063,642  67  9,182  56  41,294  87 

1809,  103,669  64  1,353  76  18,256  11  1,021,680  30  10,167  34  41,337  46 

1810,  38,191  17  568  32  9.962  20  M9M42  20  9,897  79  32,848  60 

1811,  14,890  34  440  34  184211  43  1,082,864  57  10,403  14  34,141  41 

1812,  382,837  35  722  77  14,160  94  2,196,146  95  18,663  20  39,949  29 

1813,  91328  86  1,400  08  26,568  04   493,242  62  5.554  37  24,734  71 

1814,  144^  63  405  12  17,543  45    3,950  15  1,585  60  18,637  97 

1815,  42,172  98  585  71  10,259  U  4,154,273  18  29,650  02  26,886  47 

1816,  13,510  84  844  45  8,036  97  3,372,070  55  29,199  21  77,439  13 

1817,  6,025  32  521  71  5,631  26  2,092,414  59  17,497  30  55,947  10 

1818,  19.194  08  1,283  56  9,300  91  2,386.815  59  18,180  24  58,373  18 

1819,  12,209  77  453  52  84»)4  10  1,938,271  68  8,707  58  59,426  14 

1820,  25,407  09  592  82  7,939  56  1,062,065  03  8,348  05  57,656  23 

1821,  18,314  16  679  05  7,015  70   963,348  06  9,387  10  47,496  69 

1822,  40,971  43  578  80  7.506  19  1,334,098  15  9,215  17  45,889  13 

1823,  8,282  71  478  43  8,610  17  1,225,845  73  8,704  94  48,666  78 

1824,  23  72  476  17  7,604  38  1,174.188  00  7,439  20  57,270  77 

1825,  6,656  24  476  20  6,756  57  1,339,043  32  7,675  82  86,827  77 

1826,  5,975  78  463  47  11,004  01  1,294,054  36  8,067  93  55,496  86 

1827,  592  09  411  58  7,407  94  1,470,606  77  8,083  30  57,114  00 

1828,  6,150  51  401  44  7,714  54  1,549,882  57  7,371  05  56,539  28 

1829,  15.837  67  457  18  8,704  86  1,612,966  83  7,273  89  61,843  73 

1830,  8,372  29  485  99  15,065  72  1,312,231  35  7,300  19  53,680  83 

1831,  7,140  56  386  58  17,749  26  1,470,154  08  1,839  74  56,410  10 

1832,  7,939  66  202  10  17,457  90  1,069,064  09  741  30  69,492  02 

1833,  8,470  43     17,883  71   870,906  37  1,141  06  65,911  79 

1834,  4,478  28     17,048  96   673,141  15  1,664  70  66,943  43 

1835,  3,298  65     17,493  41   960,240  03  2,084  47  62,260  27 

1836,  88,630  00     18,659  59  1,487,946  85  1,422  48  101,834  79 

1837,  10,845  53     27,194  06  1,111,238  04      120,385  91 

1833,    159  84     20,519  97  1,198,686  76  991  40  79,522  77 

1839,  12,020  14  135  22  22,186  99  1,165,504  56  3^05  48  126,073  48 

1840,  615  96     19,839  19   701,594  91  667  27  49,226  81 

1841,  887  U     19,716  20   849,185  47  1,101  84  109,649  01 

1842,  1,479  18  S7  25  17,183  71   596.512  01  621  32  107,051  18 

1843,  625  28     10,050  S3   278,629  63  618  71  34.238  94 

RBCAJnTULATfOir. 

Delaware.  Maryland. 

Dotiee  on  imports,. 92,392,543  31  I  Duties  on  imports, 978,232,331  73 

Duties  on  tonnage, 38,857  91      Duties  on  tonnage, 529,800  33i 

Expenses  of  coUecdon,..  634.547  19i|  Expenses  of  coUectionr      2.791,412  90| 
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VmmMu  un>  Notb  Ci»0HMi. 

Virgima,  Ntrtk  Carolim, 

•Sttiefon      Dadeton  ExpentM  of  Dn^tetoa  DatM»oii  BnpeniM  of 

Ymti.     importa.         tonnago.  collection.  imporu.  tonnago.  eollecUoo. 

1791,  $805^7  44  $nsl^  89  $36,0d(»  54i  «106,693  85  «15,3SM  OU  $6,^3  561 

1793,  461,753  93  32,569  59)  16,880  52  75,582  44  10,066  16  7,040  97| 
U93,    392,458  35    16,437  18  16,387  86  63.376  82  6,707  35  6,387  44 

1794,  463,520  28  6,437  86  16,782  88  63,657  00  .3,810  65  8,389  26 
U95,  455335  92  6,917  31  16,686  96  166,015  91  3,830  05  8,725  58 
1796,    653.209  06      8,162  17  19,894  80  85,682  23  4,064  21  0,922  21 

1787,  6S!^,5S7  53      9,681  30  26,913  80  114,712  65  3.531  47  13,071  43 

1788,  677,278  54  10.947  15  34.989  13  135,416L86  4,358  66  14,715  33 
1799, 1,012,205  22    13,880  36  41,182  18  138,577  ^5  4,865  92  20,403  43 

1800,  7:59,776  74    19,341  113  44.907  61  151,086  £S  .-6,065  39  27y492  56 

1801,  822,152  68    19,200  61  37,380  45  141.781  26  5,258  50  19«465  84 

1802,  726,564  19    20,139  04  30.923  65  274.385  72  8,846  71  26^15  89 

1803,  749,181  30    21,030  34  37,354  31  182.564  95  7.606  08  28.212  26 

1804,  938,920  25    14.434  38  81,793  99  204,759  15  6,882  60  23^24  78 

1805,  954,747  14   .13,753  51  38.920  28  190,722  33  5,984  59  23.547  78 

1806,  762,815  16    14.485  11  58.007  25  221,508  85  5.309  89  4^,074  09  < 

1807,  617.526  06      8.673  08  29,990  03  209,035  29  6,185  03  15,682  80  ! 

1808,  ^2,749  28      5,262  30  25.004  45  46,835  14  2,998  89  32,276  46 

1809,  306,648.94  5.853  03  24.038  98  82,046  55  3,058  07  22.069  82 
1819,  510,124  35  8,1^3  68  22,563  36  75,170  22  3.096  58  18.972  23 
18U,    214,304  61      6.664  13  23.646  22  63,053  01  4,011  43  26.174  75 

1812,  707,372  14      8,161  05  26.471  85  59,835  44  3.055  50  17.892  88 

1813,  137,123  38      7,512  61  23.339  37  446,135  41  17,117  06  19,917  04 

1814,  23.801  48  1,529  17  14,248.31  356,962  86  9.411  39  32.259  99 
1815,1.202,739  53  39,402  30  22.968  59  339,904  73  18,462  47  26.559  40 
1816, 1,268,386  36    28.724  81  45.705  17  262.241  90  18.651  85  28.185  7i 

1817,  794,522  04    27.386^  46,735  36  170,620  74  13.089  32  27.307  06 

1818,  891,886  80    29,292  80  •33,309  33  1£1,194  46  10.664  21  25,025  79 

1819,  496^^93 .79      4.563  19  40,938  80  142.349  74  3.269  15  22.697  54 

1820,  336,510  30      8.429  98  32.707  48  185.424  86  3,746  43  39,085  65 

1821,  248.502  69      3.448  72  26,702  69  110.637  00  2.779  80  16.968  33 

1822,  .263,424  10      3.314  56  27.30904  127,855  49  3.035  46  17,313  60 

1823,  259.748  U  .4.615  15  30,300  14  150,346  86  4.043  87  18.575  92 
4824,    219,319  44      5.237  61  29,257  69  158,866  17  4,287  98  18,113  12 

1825,  192.269  27      4,421  38  26.514  83  141,213  16  5,128  44  Id,  1 63  49 

1826,  224,471  99      5,279  08  28.134  00  147,023  90  4.210  87  .17,073  23 

1827,  172.888  78      4.777  05  29.446.98  101.109  06  d.518  69  15,513  52 

1828,  142.308^^3      3,193  10  27.261  84  119.115  71  3.195  56  15.349  19 

1829,  197.717  20      3,263  51  27.633  86  176.020  41  3,885  29  19,140  59 

1830,  189,849  79  3.467  10  39.928  86  104,425  85  2,610  70  21.166  79 
4831,  219,127  88  689  40  43.317  96  ^4.358  54  7^  f48  20.785  74 
1832,    191,944  97         362  87  42,939  70  ^5837680  51  19  21,613  02 

a833,     199,459  78      2,628  02  41,548  35  r44.773  70             18,358  54 

1834,     163,886  78           85  49  .37,566  87  49.376  00  ......  16.190  04 

:1835,    217,025  58         185  10  39.004  79  .46,753  88             18.694  67 

1836,    300.761  88         141  86  43.128  91  41,706  ^7             12,598  33 

1887,    200,173  09         16181  50.107  95  £4.746  74             14,106  10 

1838,  170.037  44        235  50  48.700  60  64,966  45  47  ^62  14,894  16 

1839,  260.626  12           59  18  50.784  22  46,745  54  ]7  00  14,361  97 

1840,  115,814  50  126^  44,873  87  35359  79  65;7l  13370  53 
.1841,    110,034  96           76  12  42.486  99  37,121  86  68.83  12374  76 

1842,    100,293  25             46,878  92  33,844.29  J27  .^  13.071  01 

1848,     •88,104  24            ...^.     19,936  06        20^6  05            6,527  88 

RKinrOLATIOK. 

Virgmia.  North  Cwrotma, 

DatiM  on  imports,. $233774260  79  I  Dvtioo  on  iroportq,....        f  6,843  504  57 

Butieo  on  tonnage, 536,584  32  Duties  on  tonnage,...  256.999  59^ 

BxpensM  »f  coUeQtioiw.        1,750,468  57^  Expevet  of  coUecf  o,  997,163  94| 
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South  Cambha  arb  GiuBnA* 


£>»A  CaroUna. 


DttieioA 

DatlMoa  ] 

EifMniM  ef 

Dafieson  • 

fetrr; 

imporft. 

toisnaM. 

ooUeetion. 

inportfl. 

1791, 

9525,845  36  «35,02b  88  $18,405  85if  77.832  23- 

1799, 

364.128  08 

15,923  41 

13,289  16 

49,677  66 

1793, 

398,571  57 

14.259  35 

15.246  70 

3^,269  91 

1794. 

718,431  13 

10,752  84 

19,843  48 

95,476  77 

179$, 

783.296  94 

8.319  32 

20,246  61 

79.666  03 

1796, 

413,322  34 

6^721  25 

17,381  04 

63,253  46 

1797, 

1.282.229  54 

14.415  62 

31.175  58 

71,905  25 

1798, 

634,494  59 

8.583.99 

40,942  94 

109.786  0& 

1799, 

2,000,305  90 

2a,349  94 

71.431  48 

209.364  14 

1800, 

2.203,812  26 

26,504  43 

63^265  56 

170,169  75 

1801, 

2.257.100  18 

21,477  98 

55.284  67 

239,851  66 

1802. 

1.206.349  68 

19,597  30 

83.941  29 

221,057  44 

1803. 

867.125  69 

17,040  81 

24.490  93 

200,376  90 

1804, 

1,061.806  07 

17,439  92 

35,973  57 

195,661  58 

1805, 

1,303,841  94 

16,239  54 

38,797  97 

108.893  33 

1806. 

1,384,517  9& 

16,646  78 

44,766  92 

187.638  03 

1807, 

1,352.778  21 

16,264  17 

484252  42 

518,523  76 

1808, 

452.278  90 

6,723  9a 

65,288  62 

51,914  31 

1809, 

537.042  04 

8,333  45 

36,048  86 

15.149  21 

1810, 

697,254  63 

14,926  81 

24,383  55 

146,117  40 

1811, 

386,355  29  ' 

6,743  06 

3»,068  32 

65,603^ 

1812, 

457,288  2^ 

8,150  27  • 

29.523  30 

264,535  60 

181  a; 

272.705  21' 

16,746  56 

25,004  17 

181,572  68^ 

1814. 

149,352  85 

2,141  32 

8.778  87 

272,671  09 

1815, 

1,400.886  87 

60,331  45 

20333  90 

869,149  76 

1816, 

1.474,474  53 

42,756  33  * 

45.856  28 

W9.008  24 

1817, 

1,145,677  79 

37,044  56 

56,468  03 

716.404  41 

1818, 

1,308,104  11 

18,981  67 

46,462  15 

590,213  54 

1819. 

813,829  57 

7.440  86 

49.690  35 

342.022  94 

1820, 

613.697  67 

8,827  78 

48.280  99 

314.498  17 

1821. 

595,317  90 

4,972  06 

42.151  47 

213,558  74 

1822. 

794.004  58 

6,289  50 

44.668  24 

273,920  67- 

182a, 

765,899  56 

7,497  88 

48i700  54 

231.667  3« 

1824, 

732.076  65 

6,402  97 

49,527  32 

144,221  71 

1825, 

661,327  87 

6.999*92 

45,583  50 

105.784  40 

1826, 

573,707  16 

8.875  33  ■ 

55,626  14 

130,195  77 

1827, 

592,025  81 

8,673  21 

58,599  91 

147,099  32 

1829; 

450,967  68 

7,093  87 

65,641  14 

152,451  01 

1829, 

490,750  49 

6,775  82 

60,018  38 

174,726  82- 

1830, 

497.397  20 

5,694  59 

47,567  83 

164,449  98 

1831, 

505.050  43 

3.920  90 

44,620  61 

120302  87 

1832, 

523,031  40 

3,701  24 

5^3,870  93  • 

126,084  45 

1833, 

401.634  09 

S.679  53 

77.326  72 

111.700  46 

1834, 

459,935  09 

5.795  85 

63,716  40 

103,403  83 

1835, 

453.391  28 

9.352  49 

57,830  48 

113,583  3$ 

1836, 

682,383  32 

12,800  49 

50,614  22 

158,535  70 

1837, 

469.058  49 

4,874  37 

44,589  96 

166.800  6a 

1838. 

590,422  82 

4;166  34 

62,410  99 

190,091  34 

1839. 

653.188  20 

2i437  30 

54.61994 

131,804  14 

1840. 

368,127  56 

1,876  95 

52,686  14 

159.132  98 

1841. 

449.535  41 

3,704  23 

42414  22 

124,935  17 

1842, 

305,607  83 

715  60 

44.718  22 

80.924  19 

1848, 

158,405  00 

994  19 

28,812  79 

72,795  49 

Georgia:' 

Duties  on  Btpenset  of 

tonnage.  oolleeiioa. 

921,0^  81  f  6,700  ^^ 

10,062  91  6,442  91 

7,880  63  6,533  86 

3,113  95  8,863  69 

2,607  73  7,738  68 

2.702  63  9,095  88 
3,442  79  10,473  87 

135  97  1.261  45 

23*  91  1,655  28 

366  09  1,949  78 

22,856  82  51,944  02 

6.470  14  16,525  99 

6.032  61  13.360  97^ 

4,084  08  13.657  84 

2,579  08  11,249  63 

1,68797  6,821  37- 

3.845  80  22.164  79'' 

1,805-69  17,339  30 

1.112  38  10,070  7a^ 

5,598  07  26,173  05 

4,614  74  18,635  30 

4,921  10  18,578  47 

5.364  29  15,002  47 

4,959  45  12.654  88 

27,850  59  23,982  21 

22,465  40  37,911  04 

16.148  20  39.786  96 

9,360  22  43,357  31 

6,375  06  45,507  64 

14,093  99  37.592  20 

3,554  59  33,760  83 

3.362  88  31,171  55 

3,474  03  31.809  74 

4.318  17  32,875  89 

3.367  46  31,517  11 

3,739  23  36,038  15 

3.609  79  31,827  50 

2.753  79  31,142  09 

2.604  09  33.170  21 

2.703  62  27,354  34 
1,118  6a' 25,910  49 

394  50  27,226  01 

1,418  62  33.922  40 
2.321  99^  35,716  01 

2.800  48  30,155  48 

l,a36  73'  23,992  98 

432  72  24,642  94 

1,201  81  31,283  57 

41.910  86 

9  84  40.340  55 

374  94  38,733  05 

32.908  49 

19,725  50 


KlCAPmTLATION. 

SMth  Carolina, 

Unities  on  imports, 9^0,590,151  03 

Duties  on  tonnage,... .  656,408  20 

l&peBMa  of  collection,  !^398,329  68| 


Georgia, 

Dnties  on  imports, 910,500,424  16 

Doties  on  fonnnge,... .  269,963  70 

Expenses  of  eolfectfon,         1,970,146  46} 
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RjQATQTZLATIOlf* 

Aamtmt  tf  DuUet  im  hnporU  and  TVinM^e,  «ii^  the  Expenam  of 
ventte,  inall  tkt  State9  and  Ttrritories  of  the  United  Sltate9,from 
1843,  inebuive. 

Maine. $7,931,776  29  $iei,29ilst 

NewHampahire^....  4,834.494  90  48,771  49 

Vcnnont, 1,797,045  08  258  41 

HaisachuBettB, 900.250.953  35  1,288,837  24} 

Rhode  Island, 18,077,775  25  161,513  63 

Connecticiit, 12,086.725  52  160.515  24 

New  York,. 414,586.002  47  1,542  563  79 

New  Jersey,. 2.714,481  20  58,903  34^ 

PeonsylTaoia,. 64380,079  83  584.658  85 

Delaware. 2,392.543  31  38,857  91 

Maryland^ 78,232,331  73  529.800  33^ 

District  of  Columbra,.  4,115.316  66  60,929  80 

Vir^nia,. ^ 23.377.260  79  536,584  32 

NorthCaroUna, 6,843.504  57  256.999  59^ 

South  Carolina, 40.590,151  03  656,408  20 

Geoigia,- 10,500.424  16  269.263  70 

Alabama, 1,752,752  34  27,007  06 

MisBiaaippi, 78,004  53  945  08 

Louisiana, 48,247,736  84  664,710  68 

Kentucky, 32,544  00  52  31 

Tennessee, 34,806  88  96  00 

Ohio, 47,609  93  894  36 

niinois, 5,849  03  28  75 

Michigan,^ 412,892  68  51,449  08 

Miaaouri,-. 52,853  29                    

Florida, 802.580  91  23^378  02 

Total,- $938,678,496  57  $7,075,718  71i 


eoUecting  the  Se^ 
1789  to  June  30, 

Ezp-ofcoUeetloB. 
$1,860,197  30 
550,265  96 
267,854  28 
6,324,916  381 
1,393.809  02i 
1.141,334  241 
10.906.071  95| 
294.099  77 
3.613.594  96 
634,547  191 
2.791,412  90j 
426.052  94 
1,750,468  57 
997,163  94 
2,328,329  58} 
1,270,146  46| 
537,639  28 
18,439  76 
2,365.179  80 
6,719  83 
54)65  02 
78,923  71 
1,564  74 
248,237  80 
3,798  90i 
518,958  07 

$40,435,692  40) 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TO  EACH  F0RBI«R  OOUIfTRT,  IN  1844.* 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled,  with  great  care,  from  the  **  Annual  Statement 
of  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1844."  It  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  amount  of  the  principal  articles  of  export,  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  and  to  what  countries  they  have  been  respectively 
exported ;  and  also  a  Bneal  view  of  the  amount  in  value  which  each  country  has  taken 
from  us.  The  **  Annual  Statement"  gives  thk  information,  but  tinder  a  much  more  dif* 
fuse  and  leas  convenient  form.  Our  ttible,  however,  contains  a  most  important  feature, 
which  is  not  (o  be  found  in  the  treasury  document ;  and  that  is  a  view,  in  a  single  line, 
of  our  export  trade,  in  articles  of  domestic  growth  and  manufacture,  with  each  countqr 
with  which  we  have  commercial  intercourse. 

We  have  also  added  a  8tatemenrt>f  the  exports  of  lard  and  cheese,  two  arttcles  of  do- 
mestic produce  which  are  very  rapidly  rising  into  great  importance.  We  have  given  the 
export  of  1842,  because  the  treasury  document  for  1843'oontained  the  returns  for  nine 
months,  only,  and  there  was  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct  comparison  of  the  entire 
year.  The  exportation  of  lard  has  increased,  during  the  two  years,  about  25  per  cent. 
England  and  her  dependencies  took.4n  1843,  nearly  6ve  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
pounds  more  than  was  taken  in  1842,  whilst  France  and  her  dependencies  diminbhed 
more  than  two  and  a  half  milQons  of  pounds.  The  exportation  of  American  cheese  in- 
creased, during  the  two  years,  from  two  and  a  half  millions  tb  seven  and  one-third  mil- 
lions of  poun^  or  nearly  30O  per  cent  The  exportation  to  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies, alone,  has  increased,  since  1842.  more  than  four  millions  of  pounds. 

This  table  affords  much  information  of  the  most  importtot  description  to  all  classes  of 
onr  citizens,  and  condenses  the  sum  and  subist&nce  of  more  than  forty  pages  of  the  official 
document 

*  CompUed  for,  and  first  published  in,  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  Jane  6tb,  1845. 
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LiBDASOC] 


R«ii«,- 

Phi«a, ^ 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark  and 

dependendet, 

HanaeTowna, 

Holland  and  dependencies, 

Belgiom, 

England  and  dependencies, 

France  "  

Spain  «*  

Portugal  "  

Italy,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 

Trieste,  &c.,. 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c., ^ 

Hayti,!. 

Texas, 

Mexico, 

Central  Republic  of  America,. 

New  Grenada, 

Venexuela,. 

Brazil, 

Cisplatine  Republic,. 

Argentine  Republic,.. 

ChiU 

Peru, 

China, 

Ail  other  places,. 


1643  AHD  1844. 
Laid— lilt. 
1842.  1844. 


413,638 


101,346 

34,656 

4,174,036 

6,496,190 

5,691,950 

18,536 

3,557 


1,095 

343,045 

32,969 

137,440 

l^U 

1,027 

377.659 

213,177 

500 

954 

36,975 


494M)1 


4,311 

375,569 

37,596 

170,303 

765,719 

9,765,693 

5,644,653 

6,623,373 

12,430 


60,417 


1842. 


1,916,263 

3,677 

375,137 

9,071 


436,453 

6,711 

603,516 

359 

3.810 

370,173 

334,079 

36,913 

6,033 

75,325 


2,157 
76,252 

5,035 

10,121 

567 

4.275 

6,635 
16,176 


32,490 


1,171 
31,203 


1844. 
5,304 


61,092 
3,'69'3 


62,033 

11,930 

20,170 

2,472 

6,206,025 

46,203 

505,347 

14,611 

3,560 

10,013 

736 

129,310 

326 

28,565 

2,103 

4,049 

25.459 

90,308 

26,114 

11,196 

21,030 


40,686 
73,584 


Total, 20,102.397    25,746,355    2,456,607    7,343.145 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  TONNAGE 


nrrsRim  into  ahd  clsakiho  from  the  n.  statbs,  during  the  tear  endivo  juhb 

American  Thnnage,  For, 

XiiTBaBo.  CLBAasB.         Xirr'o. 

OoaatrlM.  Toot.  Toas.  Toos. 

Russia, 14,656  6,306  736 

Prussia,.. 442  164  2.148 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  dependencies,.  1,943  1,476  11,213 

Denmark  and  dependencies, 34,017  35,029  3,654 

Hanse  Towns, 30.729  12,749  43,566 

Holland  and  dependencies,. 55,050  40,786  5,903 

Belgium, 16.883  6.146  5,587 

England  and  dependencies,. ^ 1,135.034  1,186/115  766.107 

France               •*               153,737  170,997  34.059 

Spain                 «               391,026  371,147  13.950 

Portugal             •*               7,813  10.959  3,678 

Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia, 31.943  7,760  9,889 

Trieste,  and  Adriatic  ports, 5,464  10,597  1,006 

Turkey, 3.603  3.773  1,091 

Texas, 19.019  30,065  1.876 

Mexico, 34.934  32,636  4,170 

Hayti, 30,182  36,710  307 

Central  America, 3,547  3^51  119 

Venexuela, ^ 11,601  6.835  1,498 

New  Grenada,. 3.146  1.691           

Brazil, 48.550  46.350  14^03 

Argentine  Republic, 11,668  4,633  3,008 

Ci^atine  Rspublie, 445  13,519  615 

Chili,.... 3;»06  7,847 


30, 1844. 

Tonnage. 

CLB^aaa. 

Tout. 

1,961 

5,009 

4,770 

3,930 

50.656 

16.939 

18,339 

755,747 

30,336 

8,554 

676 

5.808 

3,918 


1,779 

1,804 

649 

130 

1,839 

566 
1,169 
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Anrnr.  T^tmnmge.  JRtr.  TtmiMtge, 

EnrsKBD.  Clbaksb.  Eiit*d.            CCm, 

OoontriaB.                                                                Tons.  Tons.  Toot.            Tout. 

Peru, 651  404           

South  America,  generally...... 95  

China, 15,035  11,262            364           

Asia,  generally, 591  4,542           

Europe,  generally,. 604* 

Africa,  generally, 8,953  9,878  1,648            257 

West  Indies,  generally, 15,425           16$ 

Sandwich  Islands, 1,245  1.972           

Atlantic  ocean, 5,121  6.787           

South  Seas,. 47,723  51.620           40O 

Northwest  coast  of  America, 298  667           


Total,. 1,977,438      2,010,924      91>6,922      906,814 


THE  SOAP  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

MAmTFACTURE,  SXPORV^  AlfD  OIFORT  OF  90AF. 

Accounts  of  all  soap  made  in  each  town  of  Great  Britain,  of  soap  exported  and  im- 
ported, and  allowed,  and  drawbacks  thereon  i  of  convictions  for  defrauding  the  revenue 
arising  from  soap,  together  with  the  number  of  licenses  granted,  have  been  embodied  in 
the  form  of  a  parliamentary  return,  and  printed,^  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hutt,  M.  P.    R 
hence  appears  that  the  gross  quanti^  of  silicated  soap  made  in  all  the  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  (except  the  metropolis,)  during  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1845,  was 
1,851,403  lbs.;  the  quantity  of  other  hard  soap,  115,706,738  lbs.;  and  the  quantity  of 
soft  soap,  11,406,715  lbs.    In  the  city  of  London,  there  were  made  627,209  lbs.  of  sili- 
cated soap,  40,699,297  lbs.  of  other  hard  soap,  and  791,470  lbs.  of  soft  soap ;  thus  making 
a  grand  total,  for  England,  of  2,478,612  lbs.  of  silicated  soap ;  156,406,035  lbs.  of  other 
hard  soap ;  and  12,198,185  lbs.  of  soft  soap.    The  quantity  made  in  Scotland,  during  the 
same  period,  was  127,740  lbs.  of  silicated,  10,890,515  lbs.  of  other  hard,  and  5,251,151 
lbs.  of  soft  soap.    The  principal  towns  for  the  manufacture  of  silicated  soap  appear  to 
be  Liverpool,  Norwich,  Runcorn,  and  Wandsworth,  Bath,  and  Bristol ;  for  other  hard 
soap,  Bristol,  South  Shields,  Gloucester,  Hull,  Wakefield,  Liverpool,  Gateshead,  New- 
castle, Runcorn,  Warrington,  Norwich,  Great  Yarmouth,  Plymouth,  Deptford,  Sheffield, 
Bientford,  Broomsgrove,  and  York.    The  soft  soap  was  made  exclusively  at  Hull,  Brad- 
ford, Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.    The  total  quantity  of  soap  exported  from 
England,  in  the  year  1844-5,  was,  of  hard  soap,  17,006,159  lbs.;  of  soft  soap,  8,896 
lbs.;  of  which  a  total  amount  of  drawback  of  111,641/.  was  allowed.    The  allowances 
to  manufacturers  of  woollens  amounted  to  47,3582.  on  6,334,088  lbs.  of  hard,  and  7,398,508 
lbs.  of  soft  soap ;  the  allowance  made  to  manufacturers  of  silk,  to  13,544/.  on  1,454,373 
lbs.  of  hard,  and  1,046,236  lbs.  of  soft  soap ;  and  the  allowance  made  to  cotton  manu- 
facturers, to  20,255/.  upon  2,525,178  lbs.  of  hard,  and  954.437  lbs.  of  soft  soap.    The 
total  amount  of  these  allowances  was  81,128/.,  upon  10,313,639  lbs.  of  hard,  and 
9,899,208  lbs.  of  soft  soap.    The  quantity  of  soap  exported  to  Ireland,  from  England  aad 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1844,  was  10,509,238  lbs.  of  hard,  and  269,183  lbs.  of  soft  soap ; 
the  amount  of  drawback  being  70,144/.    The  quantity  of  soap  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, during  the  same  period,  consisted  of  955  cwt.  of  hard  soap,  35  cwt  of  soft  soap,  and 
26  cwt  of  Naples  soap.    The  amount  of  duty  received  was,  on  the  hard  soap,  886/. ;  on 
die  soft  soap,  35/. ;  and  on  the  Naples  soap,  91/.    During  the  year  ended  5th  of  January, 
1845,  sixteen  persons  were  convicted  of  defrauding  the  revenue  arising  from  soap,  who 
were  sentenced  to  pay  penalties  of  from  25/.  to  30/.  each.    The  number  of  licenses  grant- 
ad  to  soap-makers,  in  the  year  1844,  was,  in  England,  164 ;  in  Scotland,  19 :  and  in 

Ireland,  179.    Such  is  a  compendious  statement  of  the  informatioa  derived  £r<»n  Bfr. 

liutt*s  returns. 
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L-^Lfkraij  •f  Awuriemi  W^rkg,    Jf:  l.—JmsnuU  •f  m  Jlfriemn  Cnd§tr,    Edited  by  Natmanui. 

Hawtboeni. M'o. «.— Tale*.   By  Bdoak  A.  Po«. JVW. 2—lMUr$ /Vv« Italf.   By 4. T. Hia»- 

MT.    New  York:  Wiley  h.  Pataam. 

The  paMitberi  who  lesoed  the  fine  omnber  of  their  *•  Library  of  Choice  Reading.**  eompoeed  ef 
Ike  pfodoeikMM  of  Ibrelga  wrtten.  have  eommeeeed  a  new  series  with  no  lees  good  tasle,  by  the  p«b* 
ikattoa  of  wortn  by  o«r  own  writers ;  eaen«ra|ted,  no  donbt,  by  the  snceess  of  the  fvmer  nnmberi 
of  the  *'  Library.**  To  those  fond  of  adveBtnre,  and  of  extendlnf  their  loformatloii  to  less  Aunillar 
pane  of  the  world,  the  description  of  the  Toyafe  to  Africa,  In  No.  1,  and  the  manners  and  enstonit 
of  the  pe<tple  of  thoee  parts  of  It  which  the  antbor  Tlsited,  cannot  fdll  to  be  Interestlnf.  In  the  ae- 
«oaat  of  his  visit  to  Liberia,  the  writer  (an  officer  lo  onr  own  navy)  has  eihlMted  some  of  the  beat 
^•allications  of  a  JonmalNt  To  the  fHends  of  emiacipation,  or  to  the  general  reader,  this  part  of 
the  work  will,  no  doobt,  be  highly  acceptable.  In  No.  S,  which  Is  composed  of  mlscellaoeoa^  tales, 
by  Foe,  we  are  Aivored  whh  some  fine  specimens  of  the  gonlM  of  that  author,  who  takes  so  high  n 
•tand  lunoog  oar  American  fiction  writers  and  poets.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  tales  conTinces  us  that 
Mr.  Poe*s  ezoberaace  of  fancy  displays  Itself  In  these,  as  In  his  previous  writlags.  It  Is  well  fur  ow 
pnbllshers  that  the  funnbiins  from  whkh  they  can  draw,  like  thoee  of  imr  author's  mind,  ars  inez- 
kausUble.  Headley*s  Letters  from  Italy.  In  No.  3.  are  the  production  of  an  evidently  highly  cnltl- 
▼nted  young  American,  who  has  visited  that  **  classic  land,**  and  symptthlied  alike  with  ibe  bea«- 
tiftil  and  grand,  the  lively  and  humorous  objects,  that  passed  before  him.  He  seems  to  be  an  aeuli 
•bserver  of  men  and  things,  as  well  as  a  fhlthral  delineator.  The  work  U  full  of  lively  Interest ;  and» 
•ooalderlng  the  fhet  that  so  mueh  has  been  written  of  thnt  ^  land  of  art  and  song,**  we  think  It  worthy 
•f  the  highest  praise  In  that  t^  writer  has  described  so  many  new  and  Interesting  nl^tv.  The  de- 
•erlption  of  Rome  Is  the  beet  we  have  ever  seen,  not  eiceptluR  those  fimnd  In  the  most  successAU 
ioumals  of  Bogilsh  travellen  In  Italy.  The  Imprvuslon,  on  reading  parti  of  It,  Is,  that  itefy  has  never 
hefors  been  described. 
%!—j0mrmMl  end  Letters  •/  the  Imt*  Smmmei  Cmrwem,  «  I^oHet  Refuf«e  in  Rnglnnd,  dtnrinf  tke  JHM' 

ritmrn  Rev0lmtien.     TV  wkiek  art  mdded,  fUnetrative  Docwmentt  ani  Butrrapkieal  JfeUcnii  ^  wuttm 
Prvminent  LeffoiUtt,  umd  other  EmineiU  Men.    Third  eilllion.    By  Gioeoi  ATSWaON  Waeo,  A.  M. 

New  York :  Leavitt,  Trow  k.  Co.    London  :  Wiley  k.  Puloam. 

The  Journal  and  Letters,  which,  together  with  an  Introductory  memoir  of  Curwen,  by  the  editor, 
fiMm  the  first  part  of  this  book,  were  written  during  the  Revolution,  and  contain  Invaluable  matttf 
to  the  student  of  American  history,  and  to  all  who  would  have  a  few  prejudices  removed,  which  the 
svceesa  of  our  arms,  and  an  overweenlns  national  pride,  has  fostered.  In  an  age  aoxinos  for  the  truth 
In  all  matters.  It  Is  aatontehing  that  but  one  side  of  the  question  has  been  eihlhlted.  The  prinrlpal 
reason  Is,  the  desideratum  of  such  a  work  as  this.  In  the  second  part  of  the  work  Is  an  arroont  of 
several  of  the  prominent  loyalists  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  this,  with  Carwen's  Journal,  brings  u>  I'ght 
many  new  incidents  and  fkcis  of  that  time,  and  vindicates  the  conscientiounness.  at  least  of  many  of 
tboie  ot  whom  little  else  has  been  known  but  thnt  they  were  **  Tories**— a  synonyroe.  in  onr  land, 
fbr  all  that  Is  base.  This  book  will  go  far  to  show  th^t  Curwen.  Quincy  of  Mas^achu^tts.  the 
Fairfaxes  of  Virginia,  and  many  others,  who  thoujrht  America  would  be  happier  nnder  the  mother 
country,  and  prefbrred  a  submission  at  flrKt  to  what  they  expected  would  be  a  diitgracefnl  surrender 
at  last,  were  actuated  by  no  less  lofty  principles  thto  those  who  embraced  the  popular  opinions  of 
the  day.  The  editor  has  dtocharged  his  dnty  In  a  fair  and  impartial  manner.  In  those  part«  for  which 
we  are  Indebted  to  his  pen,  he  has  evinced  murh  hl*torical  research,  and  considerable  talent  as  « 
htetnrlaa.  The  whole  ft>rms  a  large  volume,  neatly  printed  and  bound— a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Ubmry,  and  a  necessary  book  fur  thoee  who  look  to  the  past  to  enlarge  their  information,  or  correct 
that  which  they  already  possess. 

8.— F»ta/  CkriMUmnitf.    By  Rev.  A.  Vtarr,  D.  D..  Professor  ot  Theology  In  Lausanne,  Switaeriand. 

Translated,  with  an  Introduction.    By  Roaiar  Turn  boll.    Bniton:  Gould,  Kendall  Sl  Lincoln. 

The  discourses  of  which  this  voinme  Is  compocfd.  are  a  selection  from  a  French  edition  of  the 
nathor's  sermons  and  essays,  translated  by  the  p  wtnr  of  one  of  our  Boston  ch  arches.  The  subjects  are 
sach  as  **  The  Religious  of  Man  and  tbe  Religions  of  God.**  "  The  Mysteries  of  Christianity.**  •*  Na- 
tural Palth,**  **  Christian  Faith,**  etc.  Vlnet  has,  for  many  years,  been  considered  by  our  Presbvte- 
rian  clergy  as  the  ablest  Christian  philosopher  in  Europe ;  and  the  sesrching  analysis  and  profhund 
thought,  as  well  as  lucldness  of  style,  that  appears  in  hi*  dlsconraes  united  tn  his  flowing  eloqnence, 
1ms  Induced  eome  of  hia  particular  admirers  (Meile  D*Aubigne  among  the  number)  to  draw  a  com- 
pailaoa  between  him  and  Dr.  Chalmers.  Many  of  the  semsons  are  forcible ;  and  their  great  recouH 
iMndation  b  their  total  freedom  IWmu  cant,  and  the  sober,  logical  reaeonlng.  with  which  be  throan 
ny  original  viesvs  oa  sul^ts  eo  oAen  handled ;  no  lesa  welcome  to  us  fhm  tbe  fbct  thaT 
I  Is  still  atraotlag  agalafl  the  atrength  of  church  aad  itaia  uaitMl,  Ui  that  qoartir  of  ■•• 
lopa  la  which  Ibay  appaaiad. 
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Christ.  4^.,  with  tk*  Living  and  Dying  7^B*tiwunies  #f  wuttf  Pergsns  of  J^mm  amd  Ltmmimg,  ktik 

in  JImeisnt  and  JMsra  Tiwua.    In  T»»  PaHs.    Bjr  William  fmnn. 
&— ^«nui  0/  the  Lif*,  Ckriatian  Zxpenaua,  4«n  4«.|  </  J»hn  fTaolmam.    New  Yoik :  OoIMm, 

Brother  k.  Co. 

It  might  be  thoof ht  a  doty  for  the  people  of  thle  geoeraftoa  to  learn,  fWnn  a  perusal  of  tbe  abore 
works,  by  what  pare  and  holy  motirei  the  leaders  of  a  sect  were  actuated,  so  persecuted  as  tbe 
Unakers,  by  those  who  laid  the  Gonier«stoiie  of  rellftous  liberty,  two  hundred  years  s#o,  in  thle 
country.  Penn*s  writings,  and  this  discourse  in  particular,  displays  his  seal  to  promole  practical 
Christianity,  of  which  he  was  himself  so  perfect  an  example.  Tlie  simple  and  unadorned  ezpffesskw 
•f  sound  and  well  digested  religious  thoughts,  open  to  us  a  still  wider  view  of  the  mind  of  the  CUaker 
legislator,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  Institutions  that  still  bear  his  impress,  in  the  state  ta  wUck 
ho  gave  the  name.  In  Woolman's  journal  and  writings,  we  diaeem  the  spirit  and  leai  of  a  true  phl- 
lanthropiflt ;  and  In  the  first  part  of  the  work  we  find  an  Interesting  account  of  slavery,  as  It  existed 
in  the  colonies.  The  discourses  at  the  close  of  this  work,  as  well  as  the  discourses  of  Fenn,  will 
uflbrd  a  rare  treat  to  those  who  are  not  so  fkr  carried  away  by  the  **new  systems,**  '*  creeds,**  and 
**  teachers**  of  the  day,  as  to  be  unable  to  sellsh  spiritual  and  practical  theology  from  two  good  mea* 
who  defended  and  ademed  the  pereuasioa  of  the  much  injured  **  Friends.'* 

%.^8atanHoe;  «r.  The  Titla-Pag§  Manteripts,    A  TaU  tf  the  Cohmf.    By  the  author  of  **  The 

Pathfiuder.**    New  York :  Burgess,  Stringer  hu  Go. 

SatansUie  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  novels  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Mr.  Cooper ;  who,  whatever  may 
be  his  defects.  Is  still  admitted  to  hold  a  well  defined  and  high  rank  among  our  American  fictkw 
writers.  The  novel  transports  us  back  to  the  time  when  Gotham  was  so  limited  in  extent,  that 
the  **  Bowery  road,**  so  called,  was  decidedly  **  out  of  town  ;**  and  oonlains  many  curious  and  inte- 
lestlng  pninu  of  information  relative  to  the  city,  as  It  was  then.  The  most  intefestlnc  part  of  the 
story,  which  Is  laid  in  the  old  French  war,  afiTurds  the  author  an  opportiuilty  of  giving  us  a  few  lodiaa 
characters— a  temptation  he  can  never  resist  No  ooesan  draw  Indian  portraitures  more  grsphlcally, 
but  severe  taste  might  require  that,  with  a  skill  so  acknowledged,  he  should  endeavor  to  excel  in  other 
departmenU.  The  next  number  of  tbe  series  will  be  called  tbe  **  Chalnbearer  ;**  and  in  the  third  and 
last,  which  we  infer,  from  some  hints  In  the  prefkee  uf  "  Sataastue,**  will  be  continued  to  our  own 
times,  the  question  of  *'  Antl-Rentism**  will  be  laid  bam.  From  tbe  just  and  manly  views  expressed 
In  tbe  preface,  in  connection  with  what  Is  proposed,  we  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  appearance 
of  other  numbers  of  the  series. 

Ij^IJves  qf  Men  ef  iMUra  and  Seienes,  whojlnarisksd  in  tk*  Time  of  Oearge  TIL   By  Brirt,  Lom» 

BRonoBA.M.  V.  R.  d.    Phlliidelphia :  Carey  %l  Hart. 

We  have  before  us,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  verMtlle  minds  of  the  nineteenth  eeu- 
tnry,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  Lives  of  Statesmen  of  tbe  Time  of  George  the  Third,  compiehea- 
ilve  biographies  of  Vuluire,  Rousseau,  Hume,  Robertson,  Black.  Watt,  Priestly,  Cavendish,  Davy, 
aud  BImpHm.  Tbe  exposition  of  the  belief  and  theories  of  the  two  first ;  the  historical  cnieds  of  Hume 
uad  Robertson,  and  the  philosophical  and  scientific  Investlgatio  s  of  the  others,  bears  the  impress  of 
his  mighty  Intellect ;'  which,  grasping  alike  the  vast  and  minute,  the  lofty  and  common-place  chaiae- 
teristics  of  systems  and  of  minds,  deducee  and  presenU  its  conclusions  with  a  candor  that  we  reve- 
rence, and  a  condensation  and  power  that  almost  overwhelms.  Scarcely  a  (act.  In  these  models  of 
bb^raphles.  Is  omitted,  which  should  have  been  mentioned ;  the  severe  taste  in  the  critlcli'm  of  the 
literary  productions  of  Rousseau,  and  the  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  mathematical  researches  of  Simpaon ; 
the  lofty  discernment  of  the  true  and  false  in  tbe  moral  and  philosophical  reasoning  of  Priestly  and 
Bume,  are  alike  Brougham*s— whose  tongue  In  the  Parliament,  diplomacy  In  the  cabinet,  and  pen  la 
the  closet,  have  exerted  so  mighty  a  sway  over  the  destbiiea  of  England,  and  the  minds  of  Chn'stendon. 

a— Lsttsrs  fram  Kern  Yark.  Second  series.  By  L.  Mauu  Child,  author  of  *«  PhUothea,**  **Tht 
llother*s  Book.**  "The  Glrl*s  Book,**  etc.  New  York :  C  S.  Francis  k,  Co. 
These  letters,  which  appeared  last  fall  in  some  of  our  public  Jiiumals,  ate  worthy  of  the  auibaresa 
•f  the  first  series ;  and  her  friends  will  welcome  a  work  which  seems  to  breathe  a  spirit  so  benefieeaC 
und  pure.  The  snl^iects  which  Mrs.  Child  has  chosen,  are  those  which  would  naturally  snnesi 
diem^lvee  to  a  resident  of  New  York— the  Reflections  of  Christmas,  Oie  Bull,  New  Year*s  Ftetlvl- 
ttes,  Greenwood  Cemetery,  A  Walk  Down  Broadway,  Spirit  of  Trade,  Increase  of  Luxury  In  New 
York,  Arts  Union,  Steamboat  Excursions,  the  Prison  Association,  and  a  hundred  other  sul^cts,  around 
which  she  has  thrown  the  characteristics  of  her  poetic  Imagination,  and  bet  truly  Christian  heart 
The  letters  are  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  she  passes  from  grave  to  gay  with  a  philosophy  that  Is 
truly  refVesbing,  in  this  selfish  world  of  ours. 

%—Dr.  Jtntkan*$  Latin  VataifiMtian,  i»  a  Sariea  ef  Pngmeiwe  Sxareiaee,  la.  New  York :  Harpen. 
ThU  Is  another  of  tbe  admirable  series  of  the  Professor's  productions,  designed  fbr  the  n*e  of 
«hools.  It  contemplates  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  la  tbe  classical  scholar,  and  suppliea  a  deparf- 
iMtfia  study  not  befbre  suitably  rafuded.  Itcanaot,ihaiaft»>imofbah^halladaeamwtfal«a 
Ma  eo^rlbntloato  oar  dasikal  Utuatore. 
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I8C3.  By  Rev.  W.  M .  HmiBRxifaTOH,  A.  M.  Mew  York :  Robert  Carter 
The  aathor  of  this  hUtory  hu  been  Ideetified  in  oar  niiiuU  with  the  **  BcoCtlih  Coreoaatera,**  tinee 
Ihe  days  of  our  ehtldhood ;  and,  yean  ago.  hit  descriptloo  of  the  penecntioBa  which  the  Beottish 
Cbttreh  have  rafliwed,  moved  the  fympathlet  of  all.  This  hittory— of  all  eceletiastical  hi^torief  the 
■KMt  loterestinf  ,  aod.  firom  many  circumstances,  most  important— Is  pmbably  the  result  of  the  research 
of  yearn,  by  a  man  whose  mind  has  been  long  devoted  to  theological  study,  and  that  pecailar  depart- 
BMBt  of  It  which  relates  to  Beotland.  From  the  Introdactloo  of  Christianity ;  through  that  long  night 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  periods  when  John  Knox  and  the  lion-hearted  Reformers  struggled  so 
manfhlly ;  through  the  sufferinp  which  the  Scottish  Church  endured  from  PfUstanU,  even,  down 
to  Its  late  difflcnitles  with,  and  floal  severance  Oom,  the  sister  Church,  fhmi  which  It  lias  received 
■o  much  wrong,  it  is  inteiesting  to  trace  the  spirit  of  flrroneas,  the  unceasing  struggle  for  liberty  of 
opinion,  which  is  so  noble  and  distinguishing  a  trait  of  Its  character.  The  book  before  us  will  be 
fonnd  a  ftiii  and  complete  liistory  of  that  nnclianged  and  unchangeable  people. 

11.— 71s  Ixmgtufe  #/  Otm$,  with  their  Ppttic  SaUiwtemU.  By  Miss  H.  B.  Woodman.  Boston: 
Tompkins  k.  Mu«sey. 

Tlie  previoqs  volumes  upon  the  "  Langaage  of  Flowers**  seem  to  have  suggested  this  little  col- 
lection ;  eontaining,  after  giving  a  description  of  every  gem  and  precious  stone,  the  idea  of  each,  in 
appropriate  verse.  The  author  of  this  tasteftil  little  volume  has  charmingly  expressed  the  beautlfhl 
nttlogy  of  ideas  existing  between  them.  Certainly  the  gay  productions  of  ever-living  nature  speak  la 
mysterious  characters  to  the  eye  of  him  who  will  open  his  mind  to  receive  their  influence,  and  breathe 
their  spirit.  Flowers,  and  gems,  and  precious  stones,  are  the  alphabet  of  angels,  wherewith  they  write 
OB  hills  and  vales  mysterious  truths ;  and  we  need  oiUy  unveil  our  eyes,  and  bring  our  spirits  Into  liar- 
mooy  with  them,  to  read  that  language,  and  discover  and  sympathize  with  the  tliousand  beauties  scat- 
toed  everywhere  over  thb  glad,  gay.  glorious  universe  of  ours ;  so  may  our  spirits  be  brought  more  la 
anison  with  the  great  centre  ^d  fountain  of  ail  beauty  from  which  they  flow. 
IM.Sunet  in  Mf  Jfativt  Land.    By  Mrs.  SieouaNrr.    Boston :  James  Munroe  ^  Co. 

The  author  has  given  as  what  was  demanded  as  a  sequel  to  her  pleasant  sketches  of  European 
■cenes.  In  these  thoughu,  in  poetry  and  prose,  upon  many  ports  of  our  land,  over  which  nature  has 
caat  additional  beauty,  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  historical  association,  slio  commences  with  Ni- 
agara. Tlie  poetry  which  Its  grandeur  suggests  compensates,  it  ii  true,  for  the  want  of  originality  ia 
the  sketches,  which  must  be  tlie  fonit  of  ail  descriptions  of  so  well  known  scenes.  It  would  doubt- 
lew  have  aflbrded  more  pleasure  to  her  readers  had  she  substituted  her  own  reflections,  and  given  a 
mora  minute  account  of  less  generally  known  places.  This  want  of  tact  is  tlie  only  defect  In  a 
book  abounding  in  pure  and  refined  sentiment,  not  wholly  cnnflned  tn  the  beantiAil  poems  upon  such 
•ul^ts  as  the  "  Charter  Oak  of  Hartford,**  *  anorlse  at  New  London,**  *•  Nahant,**  the  **  Vale  of 
Wyoming.**  and  other  *•  scenes**  in  her  '*  native  land.** 

H.—The  JtaeniU  Lihrary;  a  ColUetion  «/  Mifnl  TaUt  and  Sk§tehf.    VeL  3.    Principally  by  Mn. 

Cakolinb  M.  SAWTsa.    New  York  :  C.  L.  Btickney. 

The  success  that  attended  the  publication  of  the  two  former  volumes  of  this  aeries,  induced  the 
author  to  give  us  a  third.  Although,  as  Is  stated  in  tbe  preface  to  the  present  volume,  tliey  are  num- 
bered one,  two,  and  three,  the  volumes  are  complete— «o  tliat  they  miy  be  purchased  singly,  or  In  the 
■eries,  at  pleasure ;  as  there  is  no  other  connection  than  that  of  the  harmony  of  aentiment,  and 
general  purity,  but  variety  of  style,  in  which  each  tale  or  sketch  ia  written.  Every  piece  conveyi 
some  lesson  to  the  heart ;  and,  while  it  Is  Christian  in  spirit.  It  Is  fkee  from  everything  like  seciariaa- 
Ssm.    Mrs.  Sawyer  writes  for  the  good  and  tlie  true  of  all  sects. 

14— CiU'<0»ft* ;  iU  Pains  Oreatlf  Lestmed.  its  PeriU  Bntireif  OMaUd;  hting «•  Jeceunt  •/  m 
Experiwunt  reeentff  made  tn  iMudon^  with  allutions  to  teteral  ca*e»  in  this  conntrjf.  and  a  cUar  Es* 
patitign  ^  thtir  PhilMtphf;  shaving  thai  ths  Paint  §f  Childbirth  maw  bs  grtaUy  mitigattd,  if  nU 
enUrelf  vmenttd.  By  the  author  of  **  intellectual  and  Moral  Qualities  Transmissable.'*  New 
York :  U.  G.  Daggers. 

The  object  of  this  little  manual  is  distinctly  stated  ia  the  title-page  quoted.  The  author  is  a  lady 
of  intelligence,  and  of  the  highest  respectability ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  recoa* 
mendtaig  it  to  ail  mothers.  The  writer  maintains,  what  we  have  before  seen  asserted  by  hnmopa- 
thlsts.  that  women  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  eountry  who  su(^  no  pain  in  childbirth.  NoWt 
as  a  natural  law  never  admlu  of  an  exception,  this  exemption  from  pain  could  not  occur  in  any  iadi- 
vldoal,  unless  It  were  fairiy  within  the  capabilities  of  the  mce. 

V^^-'JoknRanga.thaHalfCsat^Traoaa^mndthaJi^CfermainCathalieCkurtk.  Harper  It  Brothen. 
This  work  relates  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Instances  of  modern  herotom  on  record— that  of 
Johannes  Rooge,  the  new  Reformer,  In  his  bold  and  daring  repndiation  of  the  recent  fore'cal  exblU- 
tloB  of  the  pretended  *'  holy  coat**  in  Treves  cathedral  and  which  the  Jesaitical  priesthood  illego 
was  brought  over  to  Germany  by  the  mother  of  Constantino.  Few  works  of  the  day  will  awaken  a 
deeper  iaterest  than  this  siBgular  prodocttoa  of  Roage.  It  has  coavalsod  all  OoEmany,  aad  evea  tl» 
Vatteaa  itself. 
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Arekittetwr*.    Beeood  •dUioo.    £6Vb«d,  mmI  oewly  lUutimMd.    Bf  A.  J.  Dowkuw.    N«w  T«ik 

■Ad  LoodoD :  WUey  ^  Poiaaot. 

Ib  BMoy  parts  of  oar  eoantry,  whan  iaiprovaneiit  aad  tasteful  adoraownt  an  ngaidad,  tha  plaa* 
Mid  models  In  tke  first  editiaa  of  this  work  have  beea  freqaeatly  copit d ;  and  heaca,  la  thla  iotoai 
•ditlon,  soBM  new  oiodificatlons  of  the  prlndplas  of  the  art  have  beea  latroduoed ;  naoy  addittona  of 
diii^at  styles  of  gardeolnf  and  arehltectora,  aad  a  aomber  of  elefsnlly  execated  eagfaTiofi,  ttloa- 
mtlTe  of  the  styles,  saperadded ;  wUle  the  whole  %rork  has  nodeiioae  a  eanCal  n-writtac  aa4 
nvisloB.  This,  as  well  as  the  other  works  of  the  author,  will  doabtlees  have  aa  Infioeace  la  UfmAmg 
and  eometiog  aoC  meraly  seetlooal,  bat  a  nattoaal  taste,  la  then  natters.  The  taX\  direcHoas  ghMt 
te  the  impronneBti  aad  execotUm  of  plans,  make  It  an  iadispeasahle  requisite  to  thon  whan 
neans  an  mon  extended  thaa  their  tastn  an  cultivated,  and  aa  invalaable  anistance  to  than  who 
an  wantUif  io  neither.  Mr.  Downing  is  very  snoeewnil  in  eodeavorlog  to  dnw  his  countrynenaway 
fiom  the  merely  material  pursaits  of  life,  to  copy  his  truly  practical  taele  in  a  pursuit  which  he  kvna 
to  a  depee  almost  eathosiastic 

17.— Eld/ess  PuniMkiMnt:  iU  Origin  and   Ground*  JCxssirasd,  with  other  Dioeomroeo.    By  T.  J. 

Bawtbe,  Minister  of  the  Orchard-Street  (Unlversallst)  Chureh.    New  York :  C.  L.  Stlekaey. 

This  Uttle  volume  contains  a  searching  Invertiiatioa  of  the  generally  received  dnctrlae  of  endlen 
pmbhroent  in  the  future  state  of  our  exlsteace.  Tlie  author  is  very  decided  In  his  opinloas,  aad 
•upporti  them  with  an  array  of  argnment  that  will,  no  donbt.  be  eatlnly  conclusive  to  thon  wh» 
Inject  the  doctrioe  in  question.  He  prononnen  it  "  the  Ibulest  libel  ever  uttered  upon  the  Divine 
eharacter  aad  goverameut ;  a  dbtgran  to  the  church  which  feetars  It,  and  a  cum  to  all  over  whom 
H  exerts  aa  Influence.**  No  system  of  theology,  he  maintains,  which  embraen  the  doctrine  of  endlen 
■ilnry,  can  be  otherwin  than  corrupt  and  corrupting ;  Inasmuch  as  it  teachn  prlnclpln  subvecdva  ef 
Ihe  very  Hplrit  of  the  Gospel,  and  inconsistent  with  the  whole  revealed  chancter  of  Ood. 

IS.— The  Farmer**  Library,  and  MentUf  Journal  of  Agrieuttnre.    K0  1.    Mf,  184S.    Edited  by 

John  A.  Skinnbr.    New  York  :  Greeley  hi,  M'Blmth. 

We  have  ooly  time  to  annouoce  the  pablication  of  the  flrat  oomber  of  a  work  that  promiMs  to  be  alt 
that  the  frioods  of  agricultural  improvement  could  detirs.  Mr.  Skinner  is  just  the  man  to  conduct  soch  a 
work.  Bi«  practical  knowledge  of  the  various  operations  of  farming,  and  bis  ability  as  a  writer,  aad 
(•oeral  inteiligeoce,  will,  we  foel  quite  nre,  give  a  character  to  the  enterprise,  that  most  place  it  at  onn  in 
the  front  rank  of  works  of  this  description,  sitlier  in  our  own  country  or  Europe. 

BOOKS  IN  PAFBR  COVERS. 

r^.—Brtaek  of  Promise.  By  the  anihor  of  *•  The  Jih."  New  York :  Harper  It  Brothers,  f  A  novel  t£ 
la»bionable  life  is  England,  drawn  verr  much  in  the  xtvle  of  Diokeas--one  soeoe,  especially,  ramindim 
mf.»reiblvof  the  humor  and  pUn  uf  eertain  nurtiuns  of  the  **  Pickwick  Papers.'*] 

90— /^r.  Copland t  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.  Part  X.  TTbe  same  publixher*  have  also  Joil 
iHoed  the  tenth  part  of  ibis  beautiful  edition  of  Dr  Copland's  work,  comprising  everything  valuable,  and 
that  m«y  be  known,  in  the  several  departmeou  of  medical  literature  and  science.  It  must  prove  iavaln- 
able  ti)  the  pmcUlioner] 

91. — Utrper**  lUmotrated  Bihle.  [We  have  received  the  numbers  of  this  splendid  publiestion  up  to  the 
thirty  third.  About  fifty  will  eomiilete  the  wiirk.  We  utter  the  unanimous  opinions  of  the  press  when 
vre  tsy  that,  as  a  work  of  art—- whether  we  regard  its  typographic  beauty,  or  iu  matchless  style  of  embeK 
hshmeat— this  elegant  edition  of  the  Bible  stands  umiv«liedm  this  country  .J 

SBt— Harper**  Illuminated  Shakepeare.  [Above  half  the  entire  numbers  comprifing  this  soperb  edition 
of  the  gre«t  dramatist— the  prince  nf  poets,  as  he  has  been  styled — are  now  published.  Tm  embellish' 
meati  nre  both  S|iiriied,  ideal,  and  exceedingly  bold  and  free— exactly  of  that  school  of  art  adapted  to  the 
alacidalina  of  the  text  of  the  author.  80  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  cheap,  a  is  noi 
surprising  to  find  this  truly  national  edition  of  Shaispeare  so  largely  popular  amoag  men  of  Usts  and 
raading.J 

KL^Koelina.  A  M'ovol.  By  Miss  BiniRBT,  (since  Madame  D'Arblay.)  Two  volumnin  one.  Harper's 
Pocket  Editioo  of  Select  Novels,  without  Abridgement,  No.  13.  New  York :  Harper  It  Brothers.  fThe 
history  of  this  fiivoriie  novel  is  familiar  to  every  one;  and  its  republication  in  the  prennt  neat  but  cheap 
form,  will  render  it  aonpiable  to  the  novel  reader.J 

U.-The  Reoerreetion  ef  Chn*t;  in  Antmer  to  the  Qmeetion  wheUer  he  ro*e  in  a  Spiritual  and  Ceim- 
Ual.  or  in  a  Materiai  ani  Earthly  Bodu  By  Gborob  Kvsn.  Professor  of  Hebrew  In  the  New  York 
City  17n«verslty.  New  York :  J  S.  Rt>dfield.  [The  Hibstince  nf  thh  esMiy  was  ortKinaHy  delivered 
as  a  lecture.  In  answer  tn  none  w^wtro  strlcinres  ro^de  In  one  of  the  pulpit*  of  New  York  on  tint 

Krt  of  Professor  Bu«h*s  work  oa  the  ra^rrectloa,  wh'ch  treato  of  this  sufajecu    The  argument  au 
en  exp-tnded.  and  the  sources  of  evidence  multiplied.] 
9S.-^The  Mirried  State— it*  Obligalion*  and  Dutir*  ;  wtth  HinU  en  the  Educatwn  of  a  Family.    By 

Jambs  Postbk.  D.  D.    New  Vork :  Henry  G.  Oagser*.   |  A  neat  pamphlet  of  about  140  pages  tpaa»> 

Ing  of  the  social  nature  and  character  of  man,  and  of  the  dutin  of  husbands  and  wives,  aad  of 

ptrenis  towards  their  children.] 
U^The  XevUte*  of  Garretotown.    A  7U*  of  I7IW.    By  Chablbs  Lbvbiu    Oomplen.  wMkovl 

abri'lgenteot.    New  York:  B.  Wlnchfster. 
S7.— TAs  Temptation:  or.  The  Watch-Tomer  qf  Kout  Von.    A  Romance.    By  Edobnx  Sub.    Tram- 

iNted  iVnm  the  French.    New  York :  E.  Winchester. 
m.—Tokeah;eT,ThoWhitaRo*e    An  indiam  Tale.    By  T. 8BALanBU>.   Philadelphia:  Caimr It  Hart. 
90  -7/su  Work*  Worndtra,    A  Comedy,  in  FimAot*.    By  Dooulas  JnaBULn.    New  York:  WUIIan 

Twylor. 
19.— JSeeUne  JV^Bflts;  er,  .«  4»{rtt,  fst  a  irnnn,  7W.    By  n  Lady  of  the  South. 
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akt.  l— the  governmbnt  and  the  currency. 

CHAFTEB  I.      8BCTI0M  O. 

KlMaUf  OF  TIB  ITIL  OP  OTEE-BBDIS — ^BZFBIfn  OFSOmnSINCI  INTIRBLT  BOTH  BAITK  VOTBB 
▲ITD  BAHK  CBB0IT8 — EZTBlfSB  pF  RAISUffe  THB  MIiriMUM  DElfOMUTATIOIf  OF  BANK  I88UB»— 
TO  WHAT  IXTEZn  IT  IS  XOSIBABLS  TO  SUFFBESS  BANK  ISSUES — WHAT  THB  EXPENSE  OF  THIS 
BSMBDT. 

The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  mode  of  regulation — the  manner 
in  which  the  restraint  shall  be  imposed — the  measures  which  shall 
be  adopted  in  order  to  effect  the  object  which  we  have  in  view,  Tiz.» 
the  preventing  bank  notes,  payable  on  demand,  but  at  an  indefinite  and 
uncertain  period,  from  being  issued  in  excess ;  that  is,  in  amounts  which 
exceed  the  wholesome  and  natural  demand,  and  produce,  first,  a  gene* 
ral  rise  of  prices  and  expansion  of  the  currency,  accompanied  bj  an  in* 
creased  importation  of  foreign  goods ;  and,  secondly,  bj  what  is  usuallj 
called,  an  unfavorable  exchange  with  foreign  countries — an  exportation  to 
them  of  specie,  or  of  gold  and  silver  bullion ;  and,  lastly,  by  a  contraction 
of  the  currency — a  serious  evil  at  all  times,  but  which,  when  following 
dose  upon  a  previous  expansion  of  the  currency  and  high  prices,  becomea 
productive,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  of  injury,  to  the  highest  and 
roost  vital  interests  of  society — the  support  of  justice — the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  the  preservation  of  a  general  soundness  and  wholesomenoM , 
of  moral  sense,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  business  and  commerte* 
The  answers  to  this  question  will  best  be  found,  we  think*  by  referring  to 
what  has  been  said  above,  in  regard  to  those  features  of  the  present  sya- 
tem  of  banking,  which,  to  us*  appeared  to  be  the  chief  causes  of  the  evil 
complained  of— the  low  denominations  of  the  notes  permitted  to  be  issued , 
-—the  facility  with  which,  from  this  cause,  banks  are  enabled  to  obtain  a 
circulation  for  their  noles — the  temptation  held  out  to  them  by  this  fiioiiitj « 
to  make  excessive  issues,  and  the  absence  of  that  restraint,  which,  in  the 
case  of  mercantile  paper,  is  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  repayment  at  a 
given  and  fixed  period*    Now*  the  uncertainty  and  mdefinitenets  of  the 
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period  of  redemption  is,  in  the  case  of  bank  paper,  a  condition  essential 
and  inseparable  from  it ;  but  the  amount  or  denomination  of  the  notes 
permitted  to  be  issued,  is  a  matter  which  may  be  varied  without  chang- 
ing in  any  way  essentially,  the  nature  and  properties  of  that  description 
of  paper.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  denominations  of  bank  notes 
permitted  to  be  issued  should  be  raised-^hat  all  bank  notes  which  fall 
t>elow  a  certain  high  denomination,  be  prohibited — that  that  enormous 
and  unnecessary  mass  of  notes  of  low  denominations  which  now  disgrace 
Che  currency  of  this  country — which  are  not  at  all  more  couTenient  for 
use  than  the  gold  and  silver  coins,  driven  out  and  displaced  from  the  cir- 
culation in  order  to  make  room  for  them,  were ;  and  which,  by  their 
greater  cheapness  offer  no  compensating  advantage  for  the  manifold  evils 
Ivhich  result  from  the  use  of  them,  should  by  some  gradual,  but  effective 
process,  be  entirely  and  totally  abolished.  To  decide  upon  what  ought 
to  be  the  minimum  denomination  of  notes  is  not  a  matter  of  any  serious 
consequence,  provided  the  denomination  adopted  as  the  minimum  be  suffi- 
ciently high.  There  is  little  probability  that  in  this  country,  the  denomi- 
nation  adopted  should  ever  be  too  high ;  the  only  fear  is,  that  it  may  never  be 
raised  sufficiently  high,  to  give  efficacy  to  the  reform  proposed.  It  may 
possibly  be  objected,  that  by  raising  the  minimum  denomination  too  high, 
we  frustrate  the  useful  purposes  for  which  banks  were  established.  We 
answer,  that  we  think  not.  Our  reform  reaches  only  to  banks  of  issue. 
It  does  not  in  any  manner  affect,  or  lessen  the  utility  of  banks  of  discount 
and  deposit.  The  great  importance  of  the  latter,  and  their  great  utility 
in  affording  security  and  fiicUity  in  the  transaction  of  all  sorts  of  commer- 
cial business,  are  not  in  any  degree  diminished  by  the  limitation  we  pro- 
pose, in  relation  to  the  denominations  of  bank  notes  legally  issuable.  The 
Danks  of  issue,  therefore,  which  may  happen  also  to  be  banks  of  discount 
and  deposit,  would  retain  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  their  latter  capacities  of 
discount  and  deposit,  all  the  utility  which  belonged  to  them  previous  to 
Che  limitation  of  their  issues.  Checks,  drafts,  payable  on  demand,  and 
which  must  be  presented  for  payment  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  bills 
cf  exchange,  and  promissory  notes  promising  to  pay  a  certain  sum  at  a 
certain  time,  would  be,  as  usual,  the  instruments  employed  for  transacting 
Che  business  of  dealers  and  merchants,  and  for  settling  their  accounts  with 
one  another ;  and  the  only  difference  that  could  result  from  the  proposed 
reform  would  be,  that  the  small  balances  which  are  now  paid  in  bank 
notes,  would,  under  the  new  system,  be  discharged  by  the  payment  of 

Sold  and  silver  coin  ;  and  that,  as  between  dealers  and  consumers  too,  all 
aily  transactions  which  are  not  made  the  subject  of  ledger  entries,  would 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  coin,  instead  of  the  notes  of  banks.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  so  far  f^om  being  a  disadvantage,  would  be  a  great  improve- 
inent ;  and  would  be-  regretted,  I  believe,  by  none  except  those  who  in 
•ome  way  or  other — directly  or  indirectly— either  personally,  or  on  ac- 
count of  relations  or  friends ;  or  from  a  wish  to  reward  political  support- 
ers and  partizans ;  or  from  some  other  similar  motive,  might  happen  to 
be  interested  in  preventing  the  adoption  of  a  system,  which,  although  H 
would  not  entirely  take  away,  must  yet  very  much  limit  and  confine  the 
facilities  and  opportunities  now  constantly  afforded  them  for  making  suc- 
cessful operations  of  speculation,  gambling,  and  jobbing  in  bank  stocks 
and  other  descriptions ;  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  appropriate  to  their 
own  use  the  gains  and  hard  earnings  of  honest  and  industrious  mechanics 
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Mid  trftdetaen ;  or,  perluip«,  (whieh  u  «U11  wone,)  the  little  pittance  of 
iadependeiice  which  ha«  been  lefl  by  such  persons  to  their  widows  and 
orphans. 

It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  such  a  change  cannot  be  brought  about 
without  cost — that  the  gold  and  silver  coin  which  circulate  in  Uie  place 
of  the  withdrawn  bank  notes,  must  be  purchased  with  a  portion  of  the 
substantial  wealth — the  product  of  the  labor,  land,  and  capital  of  the 
country ;  and  that  the  advantages  obtained  for  the  country  by  means  of 
the  proposed  reform — admitting  them  to  be  considerable — are  yet  not 
sufficiently  great  to  compensate  for  the  expense  of  their  acquisition*  Now, 
this  expense,  upon  the  supposition  of  an  entire  suppression  of  bank  notes 
and  bank  credits,  has  been  estimated  at  nbout  40  cents  annually  for  each 
individual  in  the  nation ;  which  would  make  the  aggregate  annual  ex- 

S^nse  at  present,  supposing  our  population  to  be  20,000,000,  •8,000,000« 
ut  it. is  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  question  to  con* 
aider,  that,  while  the  expense  of  coin  is  incurred,  that  of  supporting  the 
banks  of  issue  is  saved,  and  that  it  is  osdy  when  the  latter  expense  ha« 
been  deducted  from  the  former,  that  we  shall  have  the  real  expression  of 
the  cost  of  a  gold  and  silver  cumency.  According  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  the 
nnnber  of  hanks  in  the  country  in  the  year  1830  was  330 ;  and  taking 
the  average  annual  expense  of  these  banks  to  have  been  8300,000,  ox 
somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  upon  their  capital,  which 
upon  the  same  authority  is  stated  to  have  been  #1 10,101,898,  and  deduct* 
ing  this  sum  of  #300,000  from  $8,000,000,  the  gross  annual  expense  of 
suppressing  both  bank  notes  and  bank  credits,  there  will  remain 
$7,700,000  :  and  assuming  the  number  of  banks  and  their  annual  aggre« 
gate  expense  to  be  the  same  now  thatit  was  in  the  year  1830,  this  amount 
•f  *$7,700,000  gives  the  true  expression  of  the  annual  aggregate  cost  to 
the  oountrv  of  maintaining  a  gold  and  silver  currency  at  the  present  tima» 
to  the  exclusion  of  both  bank  notes  and  bank  credits. 

In  the  foregoing  calculation  of  the  expense  of  issuing  bank  notes,  wn 
have  proceeded,  it  is  true,  upon  the  supposition,  that  banks  of  issue  were 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  discount  and  deposit ;  but,  as  banks  of  discount 
and  deposit  may  also  be  banks  of  issue,  it  may  be  said,  tliat  the  estimate 
of  the  axpense  of  maintaining  a  bank  note  currency,  ought  in  fairness  to 
be  based  upon  the  supposition  that  all  paper  issues  proceed,  in  fact,  from 
banks  of  discount  and  deposit;  and  that  the  cost  of  such  issues,  therefore, 
to  the  counti^,  ought  properly  to  be  regarded,  only  asa  superadded  item 
of  expense,  in  the  general  account  of  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  banks 
^f  discount  and  deposit*  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  force  of 
this  objection,  so  far  as  to  allow  a  considerable  abatement  in  the  esti^^ 
mated  cost  of  paper  rooneyjssues.  We  might  even,  without  much  preji». 
dice  to  -our  cause,  allow,  that  from  the  estimated  annual  cost  of  substituting 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  place  of  bank  notes,  no  abatement  whatevex 
ought  te  be  made  on  the  score  of  the  expense  of  supporting  banks ;  and 
that  the  only  deduction  allowable,  is  that,  on  account  of  the  gold  and  sil^ 
ver  coin  now  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  and  which,  upon  the  snbstu 
—   '  '   '■  % 

*  We  most  deduct,  too,  from  this  amount,  the  interest  of  the  specie,  which,  while 
bank  notes  circulate,  must  be  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  for  the  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing such  notes  as  aie  presented  for  payment ;  and  which,  in  the  year  1P30,  it  has  been 
estimated,  amounted  to  $1,390,000.    The  remainder  weoM  be  $<,a69,000. 
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iatkm  supposed  of  coin,  would  be  set  free,  and  become  a  part  of  the  efii^ 
culation. 

According  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes  in  actval 
circulation,  in  the  year  1880,  was  #54,000,000,  and  the  whole  amount  of 
bank  credits  #56,000,000 ;  and  we  may  fiiiriy  assume  that  so  long  as  the 
same  system  of  banking  continues  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  the 
amounts  of  bank  notes  and  bank  credits,  respectively,  wiH  continue  to 
bear  to  one  another  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  relative  proportion. 

Assuming  then  the  respective  amounts  of  bank  notes  and  bank  credit* 
to  be  equal,  it  follows,  that  when  the  expense  of  substituting  coin  in  the 
place  of  the  whole  amount  of  both  bank  notes  and  bank,  credits  W 
#8^000,000 ;  that  of  substituting  coin  in  the  place  of  bank-notes  ov\%. 
would  be  #4,000,000,  gross  amount ;  and,  if  we  then  deduct  the  yearly  in» 
terest  of  the  amount  of  specie  now  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  banksof  issue, 
lor  the  purpose  of  redeeming  tleir  notes,  we  shall  have  the  tme  expres* 
«ion  of  the  present  expense  of  maintaining  a  gold  and  silver  cttrvency,  in 
tbe  place  of  one,  consisting  alniOst  exclusively  of  bank  notes*  The  re-^ 
serve  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  in  tke  year  1880,  has  been  esti« 
mated  by  Mr.  Gallatin  at  #22,000,000;  the- interest  of  vi4iich,  at  6  per 
cent,  is  #1,320,000,  vrhich,  deducted  from  the  gross  amount  of  #4,000,000, 
leaves  #2,680,000^  Eut,  as  the  reserve  of  specie  for  the  redemption  of 
notes,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  of  greater  amount  at  present  than  in 
the*  year  1880,  we  might,  by  deducting  the  annual  interest  of  it  firons^ 
#4,000,000^  instead  of  deducting  #1,820,000,  which  is  the  interest  of  only 
#22,000,000,  (the  resewe  in  the  year  1830,)  reduce  still  further  the  estt^ 
mate  of  the  cost  of  maintaining^  at  the  present  time,  a  metallic  *  currency^ 
In  the  place  of  the  present  one  of  bank-notes. 

If  we  assume  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  bank-notes  since  the  year 
1880,  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  that  of  population  during  the  sane- 
period,  our  currency  in  the  shape  of  bank-notes  ought  to  be,  at  the  pre*^ 
sent  time,  about  #81,000,000.  For  our  popnlation,  which,  in  1880  was, 
in  round  numbers,  18,000,006,  had  increased  in  1840  to  17,000,000;  and 
if  we  suppose  the  ratio  of  increase  to  have  been  the  same,  daring  the  pe- 
riod from  1840  to  the  present  time,  say  five  years,  that  it  was  during  the* 
ten  years  previous,  our  population  now  oii^t  to  be  about  19,5#0,000« 
Now,  if  13;000,000  of  people  require  an  amount  of  bank  notes  equal  to- 
#54,000,000,  a  population  of  19^500,006  will  require  bank  notes  to  the^ 
amount  of  #61,000,000 ;  and  the  interest  of  #81,000,000,  at  6  per  cent, 
being  #4,860,000,  if  we  deduct  from  this  latter  sum  the  annuid  interest  of* 
#22,000,000,  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  in  the  year 
1880,  that  is  to  say,  if  we  dedbet  from  #4,860,000,  the  sum'of#  1,820,060; 
we  have  #8,540,000 ;  which  divided  among  a  population  of  19,500,000^ 
will  be  jfonnd  to  be  a  very  little  more  than  18  cents  annual  expense 
for  each  individud  in  the  country  I 

it  will  be  readily  perceived,  however,  that  in  making  our  estimate  18^  • 
eents  for  each  individ^l,  we-  have  been  abundantly  liberal ;  for  if,  in- 
•lead  of  deducting  from  the  interest  of  #81,00a,000  or  #4;e60,000,  the 
Bum  of  #1,820,000,  which  is  the  interest  of  #^,000,000,  (:the  amount  of 
specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  in-  the  year  1880,)  we  had  deducted 
#1,980,000,  the  interest  at  6  per  cent  of  #83,000,000,  the  amount  of 
specie  which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  #8 1,000,000,  that  #22,000,000^ 
db  to  #54,000,000 ;  and;  which,  if  it  is  not)  ought  to  be  ia  the  vaults  oi 
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tiM  ImmAs  at  the  present  tinie,  we  shall  hare  $2,880,000  as  Ae  annual 
expense  whieh  would  be  paid  by  the  country  for  die  substitution  of  gold 
ami  silrer  coin  hi  the  place  of  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  $81,000,(K)0 ; 
and,  the  sum  of  $2,880,000  divided  among  19,500,000  of  people,  would 
make  tke  annual  cost  to  each  person  a  very  small  fraction  short  of  15 
«ents. 

Now,  it  will  hardly  be  contended,  I  imagine,  that  so  small  a  sum  at 
this,  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  in  exchange  for  the  advantages  which  are 
readily  admitted  to  attend  upon  the  possession,  by  the  country,  of  a  sound 
«ad  secure  system  of  currency.  This  amount,  small  as  it  appears  to  be, 
]k»wever,  very  much  exceeds  that  which  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
lor  the  countiy  to  pay,  in  order  to  obtain,  in  effect,  and  in  every  essen- 
Hal  respect,  all  the  advantages  proposed.  The  reform  of  the  currency 
«pon  which  our  estimate  is  based,  it  will  be  observed,  is  more  compre* 
hensive,  and  for  that  reason,  proportionally  more  expensive,  than  that 
\iiiich,  constdering  all  things,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  recommend.  In> 
fltead  of  suppressing  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes,  estimated  at 
#81,000,000,  we  propose  to  suppress  only  a  portion  of  them,'which  por- 
tion  will  be  greater  or  less,  according  as  the  minimum  denomination  of 
the  notes  permitted  to  be  issued  shall  be  of  a  higher,  or  a  lower  number. 
The  higher  the  minimum,  the  greater  will  be  the  proportional  amount  of 
the  notes  suppressed  ;  and  the  greater  this  amount,  the  greater  also  will 
be  the  cost  of  substituting  coin. 

'  The  suppression  of  the  whole  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation, 
(which  amount  we  have  assumed  to  be  equal  to  tiie  sum  of  $81,000,000,) 
and  the  substitution  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  place  of  them,  would  re» 
quire,  as  we  have  seen,  the  annual  payment  of  15  cents  by  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  country.  If  only  half  of  this  amount  of  notes  be  suppressedi 
or,  $40,500,090,  the  expense  of  substituting  coin  would  be,  of  course,  but 
one  half  of  what  it  was,  or  7i  cents  per  head  annually.  If  only  a  quarter 
of  it,  or  $20,250,000  be  suppressed,  the  expense  of  the  substitution  would 
be  only  the  half  of  7|  cents,  or  Si' cents  per  head  per  annum. 

Now,  according  to  Mr;  White,  of  New  York,  in  his  report  to  Congress, 
made- in  February,  1831,  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  of  a 
less  denomination  than  five  dollars,  ($5)  was  not  more  than  seven  mil. 
lions  ($7,000,000) ;  and  en  the  safn>e  authority,  it  appears,  that  the  amount 
of  five  dollar  notes  in  circulation  at  that  period,  was  ten  millions 
($10,000,000 ;)  so  that  if,  in  the  year  1831,  all  bank  notes  of;  and  under 
the  denomination  of  five-  dollars,  had  been  suppressed,  and  no  notes  ofnew 
denominations,  such  as  six,  seven,  eight,  or  nine  dollars  had  been  per- 
mitted to  be  issued,  an  importaUon  of  gold  and  silver  fimist  have  been 
mad&,  which,  a  dednction  being  made  on  account  of  the  reserve  of  sfecio 
liberated,  ia  such  a  case,  fi*om  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  and  come  to  form 
a  part  of  the  circulation,  would  amount  to  seventeen  millions  of  deUaf* 
($17,000,000.)  Assuming  the  reserve  to-  have  been  a  fi>iirth  part  of 
$17,000,000,  or  $4,250,000,  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  import  would  have  been  twelve  miUiona,  we^fem 
hundred  and  fifly  thousand  ($12,750,000  ;>  and  the  interest  of  this  sum  at 
6  per  cent  per  annum  being  $765,000,  this  last  amount  is  the  annual  ex* 
pense  which  it  would  have  been  necessaiy  for  the  nation  to  inour,  if  it 
would  have  reformed  and  improved  the  currency,  by  the  s«|>pressionof  aM 
bank  notes  under  the  denomination  often  dollarst  The  expense  per  head» 
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per  annual,  for  the  whole  population  (which  at  that  period  wag 
at  13,000,000)  would  have  been  a  sinall  fraction  under  6  centii  { 

In  order  the  better  to  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  such  a  payment,  an* 
nuallj,  might  be  regarded  as  a  burthen,  it  will  be  as  well  to  consider,  uft- 
der  the  same  view,  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  ability  of  those  who 
were  to  pay  it.  The  entire  capital  of  the  country,  previous  to  the  year 
1835,  had  been  computed  to  amount  to  twelve  thousand  millions  of  dol- 
lars ($12,000,000,000,)  and  the  aggregate  of  the  annual  incomes  of  the 
country  to  about  a  thousand  millions  (1 1,000,000,000.)  Such  estimates, 
of  course,  cannot  pretend  to  accuracy;  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proximations to  the  truth ;  but  we  think  we  may  venture  to  assume,  (hat 
the  income  of  the  country  in  the  year  1831,  was  not  less  than  9800,000,000; 
and  as  the  population  at  the  same  period  was  13,000,000,  the  income  ci 
every  individual,  supposing  the  aggregate  income  equally  divided  among 
the  population,  must  have  been  sixty-one  dollars,  and  seven-thirteenths  of 
a  dollar,  say  86 1|.  The  ability  therefore  of  every  individual,  at  the  pe- 
riod alluded  to,  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  six  cents,  was  based  upon  his  pos- 
session of  an  annual  income  of  sixty-one  and  a  half  dollars:  or,  toexpren 
ihe  same  thing  in  different  words,  every  individual  in  the  country  would 
have  paid  out  of  his  income,  annually,  about  one-eleventh  of  one  per 
cent !  (^  of  1  per  cent !)  This,  certainly,  would  not  appear  to  be  any 
very  serious  burden  on  the  ;people ;  nor  any  more,  probably,  than  every 
one  would  willingly  have  contributed,  if  he  could  have  felt  assured  that, 
by  means  x>f  it,  a  greater  degree  of  security  and  steadiness  would  hare 
been  given  to  the  currency. 

What  we  have  now  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  cost  necessary  lo  the 
making  a  reform  in  the  currency,  of  the  nature  of  the  one  proposed,  is,  we 
hope,  sufficient  to  show,  that  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made  lo  the 
adoption  of  such  a  reform,  upon  the  ground  merely  of  its  expense.  We 
have  shown,  that  the  cost  of  substituting  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  place 
of  the  entire  amount  of  bank-notes,  would  not,  probably,  exceed  the  sum 
of  fifleen  cents  annually,  out  of  the  income^of  every  individual  of  theoom- 
munity;  and  that  this  income  maybe  stated  at  about  61i  dollars;  of 
which  fifteen  cents  are  but  the  410th  part ;  and  we  have  iarther  shown,  that 
where  the  substitution  of  coin  extends  only^to  notes  under  the  denomina- 
tion often  dollars,  the  tax  upon  individuals  is  about  six  cents  per  annum, 
Or  ^th  of  1  per  cent  upon  their  annual  income. 

SECTION  m, 

THE  SUBSTITDTIOK  OF  COIN— TO  WHAT  EXTENT  REOO»niEin)El>— THE  BEfX  MAlfNEB  OF  EFFBCT- 

INO  SUCH  SUBSTITUTION. 

The  substitution  of  coin,  we  have  already  remarked,  which,  considering 
all  things,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  recommend,  would  be  in  the  place 
only  of  a  portion  of  the  bank  notes  in  circulation ;  and  the  cost  of  it  would, 
therefore  Ml  short  of  the  estimate  of  fifleen  cents  per  annum.  At  the 
iame  time  we  would  suggest,  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  8ul)stitution  of 
coin  in  the  place  of  the  entire  amount  of  bank  notes,  may  he  regarded  as 
a  reform  too  sweeping  and  violent ;  and  as  uncalled  for,  with  a  view  to 
Ihe  security  and  proper  limitation  of  the  cnnrrncy ;  so,  on  the  other,  the 
aobstituCion  of  it,  in  the  place  only  of  notes  under  the  low  denomination 
often  dollars,  may  well  be  thought  too  partial  and  limited  a  measure  for 
^  efiecttial  attainment  of  those  objects.   This,  I  must  confess,  is  my  own 
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opinioD.  I  should  place  the  miniinuni  denominaHon  of  iasaable  notes 
much  higher  than  ten  dollars.  Twenty  dollars  would  be  better  than  ten, 
and  thirty  better  still.  Indeed,  did  I  imagine  it  possible,  In  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling  in  relation  to  the  banks,  that  there  were  any  rea- 
sonable hope  of  so  great  an  innovation  (for  so  it  will  probably  be  called) 
being  at  all  countenanced  or  encouraged,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  say» 
that  fifty  dollars  would  be  a  &r  better  minimum  denomination,  than  any 
of  those  that  1  have  named.  I  have  already  remarked,  that  to  decide 
upon  the  denomination  which  ought  to  be  fixed  upon  as  the  minimum  of 
issuable  notes,  is  not  a  matter  of  any  very  serious  consequence,  pro- 
vided that  the  denomination  selected  be  sufficiently  high.  In  the  earlier 
pages  of  this  essay  (part  2d,)  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of  the 
evO  consequences  resulting  from  the  issue  and  circulation  of  notes  of  vei^ 
low  denominations.  To  avoid  these  evils,  and,  as  the  obvious  means  of 
effecting  this  object,  we  suggested  a  legislative  prohibition  of  all  notes 
under  some  one  selected  denomination.  We  felt  assured,  that  although 
the  minimum  selected  should  be  but  little  raised  above  the  present  one, 
something  would  still  be  gained  ;  a  move  would,  at  least,  have  been  made 
In  the  right  direction  ;  and  we  hoped  that  the  first  step  having  been  onca 
taken,  the  onward  progress  of  improvement  would  continue.  It  must  not, 
therefore,  be  supposed,  because  we  are  fitvorable  to  the  minimum  of  issu- 
able  notes  being  fixed  at  a  high  .point,  (or  one  which  generally,  4>erhap8» 
would  be  so  considered,)  that  we  are  consequently  disposed  to  recommend 
such  a  step  to  the  adoption  of  the  country,  while  yet  unprepared  for  it  by 
any  previous  and  preliminary  measures.  We  are  well  aware,  that  anv 
very  sudden  change  in  the  bank  currency,  fi*om  a  very  low,  to  a  very  hlsh 
minimum,  would,  generally,  though  managed  by  the  most  skilful  bands, 
be  the  occasion  of  great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  country.  We 
know  tbat  such  a  change,  or,  (more  properly,)  reform,  must,  in  order  to  be 
effected  without  mischief,  be  brought  about  by  decrees,  and  slowly.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  should  be,  to  suppress  the  lower  denominations  of 
notes,  and  then  to  proceed,  after  some  interval,  to  those  which  are  4iext 
highest ;  and  so  on,  until  we  reach  the  highest  denomination,  which  it 
may  be  deemed  prudent  or  necessary  to  suppress.  It  would  be  proper, 
also,  where  it  was  in  contemplation  to  carry  any  such  measure  into  e^ct, 
that  due  notice  should  be  given  of  such  intentions,  a  reasonable  time  be« 
forehand.  If,  for  example,  it  had  been  in  contemplation,  in  the  year  1831, 
to  suppress  all  bank  notes  under  the  denomination  of  five  dollars;  and  it 
were  admitted  that  the  power  of  passing  such  an  act  were  within  the 
competency  of  the  government ;  it  would  have  been  proper  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  to  give  notice  some  time  beibrehand  (say  a  year)  of  their  in* 
tention.  The  law  would  prohibit  the  Issue,  after  a  certain  fiiture  date,  or 
day,  of  all  notes  under  the  selected  denomination ;  and  would  declare  the 
circulation  of  all  such  notes,  subsequent  to  that  date,  or  day,  unlawfuL 
The  effect  of  such  prohibition  would  be,  that  the  banks  which  had  issued 
such  notes  would  be  compelled  within  the  time  limited  by  law  to  provide 
a  fimd  of  specie  for  the  -redemption  of  such  notes  ;  which  too.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  it  would  be  Che  obvious  interest  of  all  the  holders  of  them,  be- 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  same  limited  period,  to  present  for  pajrment. 
Thus,  by  a  very  gradual,  easy  and  natural  operation,  an  immense  mass  of 
bank  paper,  amounting,  in  the  case  we  have  selected  as  an  example,  to 
the  nominal  value  of  seven  millions  of  dollars,  wonU  be  <withdrawa  firom 
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the  circulation ;  and  seven  millions  of  gold  and  silver  coin  be  substituted 
in  its  place.  This  amount,  it  has  been  remarked  by  an  able  writer*  upon 
this  subject,  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  we  some- 
times Import  in  a  single  year;  though,  as  the  same  writer  adds,  the 
amount  of  these  metals  which  Is  imported  in  one  year,  is,  in  consequence 
of  the  use  (or  abuse  ?)  made  of  paper,  exported  in  the  next. 

By  repeating  this  operation  in  relation  to  all  notes  of  five  dollars,  and 
upwards  of  all  denominations  under  that  of  ten  dollars,  we  should  have 
exactly  similar  results,  except  that  the  amount  both  of  notes  withdrawn, 
and  of  coin  imported  and  suostituted  in  the  place  of  notes,  would,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  example  of  the  year  1831,  be  somewhat  greater. 
Thus,  by  successively  suppressing,  first  the  lower,  and  then  the  higher 
elasses  of  notes,  and  by  allowing  a  reasonable  time  to  the  banks  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  specie  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes 
withdrawn,  the  currency  of  the  country  might  be  greatly  raised  in  credit 
and  character — those  evils  prevented  which  are  the  result  of  its  degrada- 
tion, and  those  benefits  obtained  which  flow  from  its  greater  steadiness 
and  security ;  and  this  important  reform  accomplished  without  loss  or  in» 
justice  to  individuals,  and  without  even  inconvenience. 

SECTION  IV.      BANK  CEEDfrS,  StC, 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  why,  if  bank  notes  are*  to  be  considered  as 
the  proper  objects  of  legislative  restraint  and  regulation,  may  not,  with 
equal  reason,  bank  credits  be  so  considered  ?  Bank-notes,  it  may  be  said, 
are  in  fact  but  a  species  of  bank  credits.  They  are  credits  founded  usually 
upon  securities  which  the  banks  hold  in  their  hands ;  and  which,  though 
not  commonly  called  deposits,  yet  differ  but  little  ii^  their  nature  from 
these.  Bank  credits,  it  may  be  said,  are  equally,  with  bank  notes  » 
cheap  substitute  for  coin  ;  and,  equally  with  them,  serve  all  the  purposes- 
of  money  in  buying  and  selling),  and  circulating  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try. This  is  true.  But  although  bank  notes  are  a  species  of  bank  cred- 
its, bank  credits  are  not,  therefore,  necessarily,  bank  notes.  There  is  a^ 
difference  between  them,  which,  in  reference  to  the  question  ef  legisla-- 
tive  restraint,  is  essential,  and  which  is  easily  made  sufficiently  obvious. 

Beink  credits  necessiirily  arise  whenever  banks  reoeive  into  their  pos* 
session'  property  belonging  to  other  parties,  with  the  understanding,  ex- 
pressed'or  implied,  of  accountability.  In  the  case  oP  mercantile  notes 
discounted  by  a  bank,  we  see  that  the  credit  assumes  the  shape  of  a  bank 
note,  or  bank  notes,  equal  in  amount  to  the  discounted  note,  minus  the 
interest  for  the  time  during  which  ihm  latter  note  has  to  run  before  it  be-^ 
comes  payable  in  money.  We  have  already  spoken  at  large  of  this  de- 
scription-of  bank  credits)  and  have  shown,  that  in  the  issue  of  these  cred- 
its, commonly  callied  bank  notes  or  bank  bills,  public  policy  requires  that 
the  issues  should  be  subjected  to  some  degree  of  restraint ;  and  have  point- 
ed out  some  of  the  restraints  to  which  we  would  subject  them. 

Another  description  of  bank  credits,  and  a  very  important  one,  is  that  of 
those  which  arise  from  the  deposit  ef  money  in  the  hands  of  a  bank ;  for 
which  money  the  bank  becomes  accountable  to  the  depositor,  and  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  liable  to  be  called  upon  by  him  for  the  whole,  or  any  part 
4f  it,  at  any  moment  that  he  may  think  proper  to  require  it.f    Thus  the 

•  Mr.  William  M.  Gofwe,  *<6bort  History  «f  Paper  Money,  Banking,**  See, 
t  This  IB  die  general  nue. 
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depositor  has  a  credit  with  the  bank  in  which  he  has  placed  his  monej« 
whether  he  has  done  so  for  the  advantage  of  safe-keeping,  or  conve* 
nience,  and  this  credit  is  called  a  bank  credit ;  and  is,  as  we  have  al- 
ready  remarked,  a  cheap  substitute,  in  the  management  of  business  and 
mercantile  transactions,  for  the  use  of  gold  and  sUver  coin,  or  money.    It 
enables  the  depositor  to  give  an  order  or  check  upon  the  bank  for  the 
payment  to  any  one,  of  any  sum  of  money  within,  or  up  to  the  amount  of 
his  deposit.     This  order  or  check  may  either  be  presented  for  payment 
at  once,  (and  it  ought  to  be  presented  within  a  reasonable  time,}  or  it  may 
pass  through  several  hands,  and  be  instrumental  in  making  several  ex- 
changes, or  purchases  of  goods  or  property,  before  being  presented  to  the 
bank :  and  when  presented,  the  bank  may,  at  the  option  of  the  holder:, 
either  pay  it  to  him  at  once,  or  place  it  to  his  credit.     In  the  meanwhilei 
a  part  of  the  money  deposited  will  be  loaned,  and  perhaps  profitably  em- 
ployed in  foreign  trade ;  and,  as  the  bank  receives  the  interest  upon  the 
loan,  it  is  in  this  way  remunerated  &r  the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  it 
is  put,  in  keeping  the  deposits,  and  making  and  receiving  payments  for 
its  depositors.     The  orders,  or  checks  made  by  the  depositors  upon  their 
agents,  the  deposit  banks,  rest  chiefly  for  whatever  of  circulation  they 
may  have,  not  upon  the  credit  of  such  agents,  but  upon  that  of  the  deposit- 
ers  themselves.     F»r  thn  reason,  their  circulation,  like  that  of  promis- 
sory notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  will  be  limited  by  the  credit  of  the  drawer 
or  issuer.     Sucfir  orders  or  drafts  can  never  enter,  like  the  smaller  de- 
nominations of  bank  notes,  into  the  rapkl  current  of  the  circulation,  and 
become,  as  such  notes  do,  a  part  of  the  money  of  the  country,  which  is 
taken  at  sight,  and  without  hesitation  or  scrutiny.     Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
the  convenience  of  business  and  trade  that  they  should.     The  depositors 
will  keep  by  them  in  corn  (or  the  lesser  denominations  of  bank  notes,  if 
not  prohibited)  such  small  sums  as  are^  required  for  use  in  their  daily  or 
hourly  consunoptlon.    For  such  purposes,  coin,  or  small  bank  notes,  which 
are  equivalent  to  coin,  are  in  every  point  of  view  more  convenient  than 
•rders  or  drafla  or  checks  could  ever  be.     These,  therefore,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  will  only  be  given  for  larger  sums ;  and  will  never,  by  entering 
mto  the  current  of  the  circulation,  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  money  ^ 
the  country,  create  disturbance  or  en»barrassment..    I^  in  any  case,  the 
holders  of  such  orders  or  checks  sustoin  a  loss  by  them,  through  the 
Allure  ofthose  whose  credit  was  pledged  for  their  redemption,  the  evil  is 
but  partial :  it  reaches  immediately,  only  those  whom-  an  ordinary  share 
of  prudence  or  circumspection  should  Have  guarded  against  it.   It  does  not 
extend  to  tho  public.     It  is  not,  therefore,  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
feilure  of  a  bank,  whose  aotes  (particularly  those  of  the  lesser  denomina- 
tions) the  public  fs  compelled  to  take  in  tW  course  of  business,  without 
having  time  or  opportunity  allowed  them  fbr  examination,  or  inquiry. 
These  notes  hare  become  m  fact  the  money  of  the  country.     They  are 
taken  for  what  they^  purport  to  be  worth,  because  they  are  found,  in  the- 
circulation,  to  pass  at  that  valuatfon ;  and  because  (although  their  aggre- 
gate amount  may  be  great)  their  separate  and  individual  amounts  are 
comparatively  small :  and  the  public  who  take  them,  have  no  leisure  to 
make  any  further  inquiry.    It  is  for  this  reason,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
that  the  public,  who  in  fact  are  all  holders  of  bank  notes,,  have  a  fair 
claim  upon  die  protection  of  the  legislature.    That  is  to  say,  they  have 
a  right  ta  demand,  m  they  have  no  choice  left  but  to  take,  blindfold,  the 
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bank-notes  whieh  thej  find  in  circulation,  that  the  legislature,  which  hj 
the  establishment  of  banks  has  given  to  such  notes  the  sanction  of  their 
authority,  shall  so  far  restrain  and  regulate  their  issue  as  may  seem  to 
be  necessary,  for  the  security  of  their  holders,  and  the  public,  against 
loss.     In  other  words,  (as  we  have  already  remarked,)  when  a  govern- 
ment or  legislature  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  and  by  this  act 
afford  their  countenance  to  the  circulation  and  credit  of  its  notes,  th^y 
are  obviously  bound,  at  the  same  time,  to  impose  upon  it,  such  conditions 
and  restraints,  as  may  afford  an  effectual  security  to  the  public  and  note 
holders.     What  should  be  the  nature  of  these  conditions  and  restraints — 
whether  the  bank  should  be  compelled  to  give  security  for  its  bsues  ;  or, 
be  restricted  only  with  respect  to  the  denominations  of  notes  issuable  ^  or, 
whether  they  should  be  restrained  by  making  all  their  partners  liable  in- 
dividually in  the  whole  amount  of  their  private  fortunes ;  or,  by  compel- 
ling them,  under  oath  and  heavy  penalties,  to  publish  quarterly,  or  month- 
ly, or  oflener,  lists  of  the  names  of  their  proprietors,  or  stockholders,  and 
to  *'  hang  them  up  in  their  offices  for  tne  inspection  of  the  public'' — 
whether  any  of  these  regulations  should  be  adopted — or,  which  of  them — 
or,  whether  others,  which  have  been  devised  for  the  same  purpose,  should 
be  preferred,  are  questions  about  which  there  may,  doubtless,  be  much 
difference  of  opinion :  but,  that  the  legislature  should  give  such  security 
as  it  can  afford  to  the  note-holders,  and  adopt  such  restrictive  measures 
and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  for  protecting  the  pub- 
lic against  losses  they  must  oflen  be  exposed  to,  through  their  ignorance 
of  the  issuers  of  bank  notes,  with  whom,  notwithstanding,  they  are  com- 
pelled  to  deal  (as  it  were)  blindfold,  cannot,  it  is  obvious,  admit  of  a  dis- 
pute.    Some  of  the  restraints  and  conditions  alluded  to,  we  have  already 
discussed  9X  considerable  length.     Others  of  them  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  touch  upon  before  concluding :  and  we  shall  endeavor,  at  the  same 
time,  to  point  out  the  principles  which  should  govern,  in  the  selection  of 
such  legislative  regulations,  keeping  in  view,  at  once,  fhe  well-being  and 
security  of  the  public  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  may  be  compatible  with  these,  the 
uncontrolled  freedom  of  choice  and  action,  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  for 
pursuing  their  own  interests,  acoording  to  the  dictates  of  Chelr  own  "best 
judgment  and  discretion.    We  have  already  remarked,. (part  l8t,j)Qge  24,) 
that,  for  sufficiently  obvious  reasons,  depositors  in  a  bank,  have  not,  like 
note-holders,  a  riffht  to  expect  that  their  interests  and  security  should, 
like  those  of  the  latter,  be  made  a  subject  of  legislative  provision.     We 
may  add,  that  the  same  reasons  which  should  exclude  depositors  from  any 
claim  to  the  especial  care  and  protection  of  the  legislature,  will  apply 
with  an  equal  force  to  the  holders  of  checks,  drafls,  bills  of  exchange, 
and  promissory  notes  of  merchants  and  manufacturers. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  holders  of  these  instruments  of  exchange,  require 
no  fiirther  care,  on  (he  .part  of  government,  than  that  which  is  comprised 
within  the  ordinary  provisions  enacted  for  enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  con- 
tracts, and  for  compelling  payment  of  such  instruments,  wherever  it  ap- 
pears that  the  drawers,lndorsers,  or  acceptors,  or  any  of  the  parties  boimd, 
are  possessed  of  the  ability  and  means  of  making  payment.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  the  law  shoiild  interpose  its  authority,  to  oblige  the  drawers, 
Endorsers,  or  negociators  of  such  instruments,  to -make  public  the  evidence 
of  their  ability  to  pay  (heir  bills,  notes  or  dratls ;  or  to  make  a  public  de- 
claration of  the  place  of  their  residence,  or  of  their  offices  :  or,  to  adopt 
any  other  means  of  assuring  the  pubFic  of  (he  soundness  of  their  paper. 
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The  public,  it  is  clear,  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  paper.  This  circa. 
lates  only  among  dealers,  merchants  and  others,  who  are  acquainted 
with  one  another's  means  and  resources,  and  require  no  farther  light  or 
information  upon  that  subject,  than  such  as  may  be  obtained  in  the  ordf« 
nary  coarse  of  their  business  and  transactions. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  revert  to  a  distinction  to  which  we  called 
attention  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  essay,  (part  2d,)  between  bank 
Botes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  mercantile  and 
business  paper,  on  the  other,  in  relation  to  the  greater  or  less  certainty  of 
their  payment  being  demanded  within  a  given  and  limited  time.  From 
the  facility  with  which  bank  notes  are  kept  in  circulation,  and  their  pay. 
ment  postponed,  we  inferred  their  liability  to  be  issued  in  excess  ;  while 
on  the  contraiy,  the  necessity  which  usually  attends  mercantile  paper  of 
being  redeemed  and  paid,  at,  or  within  a  short  time  after  a  given  and 
stated  date,  renders  an  excessive  issue  of  such  paper  an  event  almost  im- 
possible. 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  other  notes,  besides  those 
issued  by  banks,  of  which  the  time  of  payment  is  uncertain,  and  may  be 
iAdefiaileiy  postponed  ;  as,  for  example,  a  promissory  note,  given  by  any 
competent  person,  and  payable  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  drawer^ 
father ;  tuit  such  notes  are  unusual  in  the  course  of  ordinary  business  and 
transactions,  and  cannot  properly  be  accounted  as  commercial  paper. 
Promissory  notes  too,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  or  payable  to  order, 
and  negotiable  by  simple  delivery,  maybe  issued  by  persons  not  bankers. 
Such  notes,  if  they  become  common,  were  of  small  amount,  and  should 
get  into  the  general  current  of  the  circulation,  might  be  liable  to  the  same 
objections  as  bank  notes ;  and,  like  them,  might  require  the  interposition 
of  legislative  authoritv  for  the  purpose  of  regulation  and  restraint.  If  not 
subjected  to  any  legal  restraints,  they  would  be  liable,  like  bank  notes,  in 
similar  circumstances,  to  be  issued  in  excess,  from  the  absence  of  that 
condition  of  payment  within  a  limited  time,  which  attaches  usually  to  all 
mercantile  pa|>er.* 

It  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  although  this  condition  will  act  as  a 
restraint  upon  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  promissorv  note  to 
which  it  is  attached,  it  cannot  prevent  the  holder  of  the  note  from  con. 
senting,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  acceptor  or  drawer,  to  a 
suspension  of  payment,  on  their  part ;  and  to  becoming  by  such  consent 
their  creditor  for  an  indefinite  and  uncertain  time.  But  it  is  obvious, 
first,  that  the  holder  of  the  note  or  bill,  will  give  no  snch  consent  without 
receiving  some  valuable  consideration,  in  the  shape  of  interest :  secondly, 
that  a  request  by  the  acceptor  or  drawer  for  any  delay,  or  suspension  of 
payment  would  be  likely  to  injure  their  credit  with  the  holder ;  and,  if  so, 
would,  most  probably,  not  be  granted:  and  thirdly,  t  *at  if  such  request 
should  be  granted,  and  the  note  holder  become  the  creditor  of  the  acceptor 
or  drawer,  no  injury  would  accrue  to  the  public,  unless  the  credit  thus 
established  should  assume  the  form  of  a.  note,  negotiable,  and  payable, 
too,  at  a  time  indefinite  and  uncertain.  Such  notes  would  come  under  the 
same  head  with  other  promissory  notes,  negotiable  and  payable  at  indcfi. 
nile  times ;  and  would  require,  like  them,  the  interposition  of  legislative 
authority  for  their  proper  regulation,  and  in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
iwied  in  exeess. 

•  See  note  to  page  10. 
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Art.  IL— mineral  RESOURCES  OF  SOUTHERN  MISSOURI.* 

To  the  naturalist  this  coimtrj  preaenta  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields 
upon  the  globe.  Nature  established  here  her  vast  laboratory,  where  her 
mighty  powers  have  developed  her  riches  on  the  grandest  scale  ;  and  her 
plastic  hand  with  ingenious  device  and  delicate  moulding,  has  produced 
every  form  of  beauty.  The  botanist  or  florist  will  find  here  an  extensive 
garden  proftisely  stocked  with  the  rich,  the  rare  and  the  beautiful  in  the 
floral  or  arborial  department ;  in  fiict, 

**  A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flowora  pfromiBcuoos  shoot" 

"  Ever  YBiying,  ever  new." 

The  mineralogist  and  chrystalographer  will  find  no  end  to  the  subjects 
of  their  pursuit.  The  delicate  and  the  massive,  the  minute  and  the  grand, 
the  rare  and  the  wonderful  are  here  to  reward  his  labors  and  excite  his 
admiration.  The  geologist  will  be  interested  in  finding  here  his  puzzle 
and  his  cue.  Here  he  may  trace  a  system  of  wonderful  causes,  which 
will  throw  much  light  upon  what  has  remained  so  long  obscure,  operate 
as  cumulative  evidence  in  favor  of  hypotheses  which  have  been  but  cau- 
tiously proposed ;  and  modify,  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  overthrow 
theories  that  have  been  long  admitted.  He  may  trace,  too,  the  processes 
by  which  so  many  valuable  minerals,  in  so  great  variety  and  in  so  many 
modified  forms  and  combinations  have  been  concentrated  and  protruded 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But  the  metallurgist  will  be  more  peculiarly 
interested  in  seeking  out  those  minerals,  discovering  their  combinations, 
reducing  them  to  their  simple  elements,  and  appropriating  them  to  the  use 
of  man. 

The  resources  of  this  country  have  been  but  imperfectly  explored.  The 
outcrops  of  iron  and  lead  first  attracted  attention.  The  whole  world  has 
heard  of  the  Iron  mountain  and  the  Missouri  lead  mines.  The  former 
has  only  served  for  talk  and  speculation,  the  latter  for  a  rude  system  of 
mining  and  imperfect  extraction  of  the  metals.  Within  a  few  years  cop. 
per  has  been  discovered ;  and  cobalt,  nickel,  zinc  and  tin  within  a  few 
months. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  that  a  country  which  has  been  inhabited  by  civil, 
ized  man  for  one  hundred  and  sixty,  which  has  been  a  member  of  this 
confederacy  for  twenty  years,  and  universally  known  to  be  rich  in  its 
nuneral  resources,  r)^mains  to  this  day  without  a  practical  and  scientifie 
exploration.  It  is  strange  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  energies 
and  enterprise  of  the  people  resort  to  '*  every  gear  gathering  means,'* 
near  or  remote,  that  such  sources  of  wealth  should  be  so  long  neglected. 

It  is  true,  Featherstonhaugh  was  sent  hither  by  our  general  govern- 
ment, but  inasmuch  as  our  backwoods  cooks  did  not  cater  well  to  his 
taste,  he  hurried  through  a  country  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  a  day, 
where  every  inch  was  fiill  of  interest  to  the  man  of  true  science.     Thus 

*  FsEDiRicKtoWN,  Mo.,  Jooe  14, 1645. 
2V  the  Editor  ef  the  Merchmtt*  MMgamine  : 

&kr, — I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  a  place  in  your  pages  for  the  accompanying  article 
on  the  mineral  region  of  Southern  Misiouri.  I  am  but  a  tyro  in  many  of  the  branches  oi 
sdence  which  I  have  discussed  therein.  But  as  I  have  had  better  opportunity  for  exam- 
ining in  person,  than  many  who  have  wiltten  upon  this  subject,  who  have,  in  many  re- 
spects misled  the  public  mind,  diough  distinguished,  justly  for  their  scientific  attainments, 
I  humbly  crave  the  favor  of  being  beard.  My  theories  may  be  efroneon^  my  ftidB  i  mm 
maintain,  Youia,  tniiy,  J.  IhLLS. 
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qaaHfied,  lie  retarned  to  WMbington  and  prodneed  his  lueid  report.  Oem- 
send  was  here,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mine  La  Mott,  the  world  is  none 
the  wiser  for  his  researches.  The  accomplished  Nicollet  examined  a  part 
of  this  region  with  some  care.  But  a  full  report  from  under  his  own  hand, 
of  his  researches,  1  have  never  seen  or  heard  of.  And  Professor  Silliman 
has  seen  the  Iron  mountain;  and  if  some  of  his  remarks  relative  to  other  > 
minerals  in  the  country  have  been  correctly  reported,  for  the  credit  of  the 
father  of  American  science,  I  hope  he  investigated  no  farther.  The  Iron 
mountain  is,  perhaps,  enough  for  one  man  to  see.  It  so  fills  the  mind 
with  wonder  and  vast  conceptions,  that  it  is  incapable  of  justly  contem- 
plating anything  else.  But  it  is  only  a  part,  it  is  neither  the  end  or  the 
beginning  of  Missouri's  mineral  wealth. 

Nor  is  it  less  surprising,  that  where  so  much  of  it  has  been  done,  the 
system  of  mining  has  been  conducted  with  so  little  skill,  and  really  so  in- 
jurious to  the  prospective  value  of  the  mines.  The  mode  pursued  is 
merely  drifting  for  the  surface  ores.  When  they  are  exhausted,  the  place 
is  abandoned,  and  another  tried,  but  only  tried  when  there  is  an  actual 
outcrop  of  the  ores  souj^ht  after.  Thus  the  whole  sur&ce  in  a  rich  raining 
district  is  dug  over  and  broken,  and  the  difficulty  of  sinking  a  shaft,  for 
permanent,  proper  and  profitable  mining,  is  greatly  increased.  Yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged  there  are  many  good  practical  miners  in  the  coun- 
try;  men  of  skill  and  experience,  who  have  been  bred  to  the  business  itt 
foreign  lands ;  but  they  are  only  laborers  here,  whose  operations  are  di- 
rect^ by  others. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  obvious  that  this  country  has  been  but 
imperfectly  understood.  The  roan  of  science  has  visited  it,  with  his  pre- 
conceived opinions  drawn  from  his  practical  knowledge  or  reading  of  the 
relations  of  some  foreign  mineral  region,  and  went  away  as  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  resources  of  this  country,  as  Dr.  Herschel  is  with  those  of  the 
moon.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  nature  has  an  unvarying,  particu- 
lar mould  or  gaugue  for  each  kind  of  metal.  To  say  that  such  metal  doee 
not  exist  in  a  particular  region  because  such  a  rock  is  or  is  not  to  be 
found  there,  either  prejudges  nature,  or  decides  without  sufiicient  evidence 
and  circumspection.  This  will  be  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  several  respectable  sources,  and  chiefly 
from  Dr.  Ure's  supplement  to  his  Dictionary  of  the  Arts. 

Mku.                 Inwhat  CnMtiy  9r  MnatUim.  What  MMal.  H  what  gauge  tJUtn  is  fnmd, 

PiMCo.                          Pen>,CordUl6fms.                 Sflvar.  j  ^<J,  Suh  *liS^  Sci?* 

FMosi.                             »«    bat  now  Bae.  Ayret.       **  Clay  slate. 

M«c«innipa.                ChoCa,  Pen.                           *•  j     hornstone. 

BoaaU  and  Piitaz.                **                                    *<  anartn. 

0«ana«ato.                 Menieo,  Andea.                       "  |  aoaxtj  U«e,  and  clay 

2aoater4U.  ♦•  «  Ci».    i 

rLininiti>niu    Jn  Mi  lica, 
t^ttwtL  "  it  i      ^^°  ifiras  ehiefljr  im- 

^*'°'*'  ^  I      v«iw    priiuiiit^t?   itDjd 

[     trttnaHlon  rocks. 

fttrrkrt'miiii  Unifl.  [par- 
bull ,)  ftUljiUite  arAa- 
17  tea. 

eUnilflr,  but  with  gflld 
To  ciuarix^ 

GfvyffBcke  dEid«r  itun* 

Potphyfy,  fhntte.  p^V- 
wacke.  mica  vIlUit. 

Gaf^  IfoieH  iiil|t)l^  bm- 
ryta^  qovtet  etc 


SehMBBits.  Hangary.  G^d,  sllir^r,  EAlesa,  £ta^t ' 

Iran,  ' 


Neathol.  "  Coppvr. 

Nafabanya  mine.  Tkaaiylfaala.  Gold,  csppar,  etc. 

Zraeot  TartaiTt [« wria]  JttJMPMfa   Gold,  iti?v,Dew«f,  etc 
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OrolxAiizMliiat.  Baiten  Fkuee.  VoifH.  flUwwidlaU.  1 '^^p^S^STtJ!"'" 

Oefomaf>T.  "  •*  "  flUter,  k»d.  wd  eoww.  |  "^^J^    "^    ^^ 

Bnbrldfe.  BamiiT.  Silvei.  dm  eolnlt.  Gnust  aod  tmoMtfiMU 

MloM  IB  e«oti«  omtnce.  Bihrer  and  l6i4.  Granite. 

••      BrittMiT.  -  •♦ 


cClay  or  taleon  sb 
r  with  lioni4>i*iide  i 


OBmraU  nd  Dtvw.   EoglaBd.  OtRMr,  tto,  lairii 

f  alto. 

Wm  U  Aii«|e«iy.  Coppv.  j  *2K2!""  "*  "^"^ 

N«a(  CkrtaHaM,  Nanmy.   SHver^ 
AlkMaorfcOefVyBh.    A«lud*  I<Md- 

Hloas  of  DoaarU.         Kastan  Ailm.  Lead,  ete. 


alntet. 
Cartionate  of  lima,  aa- 

beBtos,etc 
Qilearkias    mclu   and 

•and«  poor  in  Imter. 
Omnlte,  iKNuebieAir,  it 

schiau. 
Sand  rock,  lime,  betir*A 

granlie. 


Lake  Saparlor.  lllchifaa,  eta.  flUvac,  copper. 

Galeae.  IlUaola.  Leed.  '  Lioie.  chiefly. 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing  table  will  satisfy  anj  geologist  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  respective  counties,  that  the  leading  rocks  in  which 
metals  are  found,  are  of  igneous  or  Plutonic  origin.  And  even  where 
the  gaugue  is  carbonate  of  lime  or  such  like  secondary  rocky  the  geo- 
logy of  the  particular  country  bears  ample  evidence  that  thermal,  ig- 
neous or  thermo  electrical  agencies  have  been  active.  Hence,  I  am  in- 
clined to  infer  that  such  are  better  criteria  of  mineral  or  metali'^  wealth 
in  any  given  country,  than  the  prevalence  of  any  specific  rock  or  form- 
ation. It  is  true,  all  such  indications  may  exist  without  any  metalic 
virus,  and  if  we  knew  the  extent  and  influence  of  nature's  operations,  we 
might  divine  the  reason.  But  we  do  not.  We  can  only  trace  such  facts 
and  phenomena  as  she  pleases  to  disclose,  and  only  so  far  aa  she  permits. 
But  the  facts  she  does  develop,  it  is  right  for  us  to  pursue,  and  when  we 
have  collected  a  great  number  of  them,  all  pointing  in  one  direction,  we 
may  safely  base  our  theories  and  found  our  rules  upon  them. 

The  richest  (and  may  1  not  say  all  the)  mines  in  the  world,  which  con- 
tain metals  proper,  (except  iron,)  are  found  only  in  those  countries  or  lo- 
calities where  igneous  rocks  abound,  or  which  have  been  subject  to  great 
disturbances  from  internal  convulsions.  Take,  for  instance,  the  lead 
mines  of  Alston  Moor  and  Derbyshire,  in  the  secondary  and  coal  forma- 
tion, all  the  miners  there  will  understand  that  their  labors  are  ever  liable 
to  be  cut  short  or  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  dislocations  and  faults; 
that  homstone,  trap  and  trachyte  frequently  intrude  into  their  mines,  and 
that  their  coal  seams  are  often  converted  into  a  poor  coke,  where  those 
rocks  intrude.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  forced  up,  in  an  incau- 
descent  state,  or  when  highly  heated.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  none  of 
the  metals  enumerated  in  the  table,  are  indigenous  to  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  that  the  kind  of  rock  in  which  they  exist,  throws  some 
light  upon  the  subject,  as  to  the  agent  employed  in  depositing  them.  In 
some  instances  they  appear  to  have  been  injected  into  their  present  posi- 
tion, as  water  may  be*  injected  into  wool  or  other  poorly  resisting  me- 
dium  from  a  syringe.  Again,  veins  traverse  rocks  of  greater  resisting 
power.  Such  was  proliably  the  result  of  galvanic  or  electrical  agency, 
desposting  its  metalic  burden  along  the  lines  of  its  communication. 

This  country  occupies  a  point  about  midway  between  the  Alleghany 
and  Rocky  mountaiMi  wad  ui  Che  mkkl  of  die  great  secondary  deposit  of 
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North  America.  The  indigenous  rock  of  this  region,  too,  in  the  present 
geological  era,  was,  douMle&Sf  secondary.  Eut  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  position  or  age  of  this  secondary  rock,  or  the  original  order  or 
relative  arrangement  of  the  sand  and  limestone.  They  have  undergone 
such  changes  and  displacements  from  secondary  causes,  that  I  feel  great 
distrust  of  any  opinion  which  seeks  to  identiQr  them  with  similar  rocks  be- 
yond  this  line  of  disturbance.  In  my  own  mind,  the  idea  finds  favor 
which  identifies  the  limerock  with  that  which  forms  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri.  Those  rocks  are 
fbssiliferous,  whilst  no  trace  of  organic  remains  has  been  found  in  these. 
But  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  all  the  fndigenous  rocks  of  thiii 
mineral  region  have  been  calcined,  the  sand  until  it  was' vitrified,  in  many 
places,  so  as  to  be  changed  to  quartz,  and  the  lime  until  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  in  the  form  of  slacked  lime, 
we  may  readily  imagine  how  every  trace  of  organic  appearance  has  been 
obliterated.  The  metaliferous  rock  is  silico-calcarious.  But  the  silica 
seems  to  have  been  incorporated  with  it  mechanically,  and  not  chemi- 
cally, or  originally  sedimentary.  It  is  found  most  abundant  in  the  fissures 
of  the  limerock,  and  in  open  places,  as  though  it  had  been  blown  or  silt- 
ed in,  whilst  the  lime  was  in  powder,  or  in  process  of  reinduration.  You 
will  oflen  see  clifis  of  limestone  that  you  would  suppose  was  valuable  for 
building  purposes,  but  on  breaking  into  it  two  or  three  feet,  it  is  so  frac- 
tured, in  every  direction,  that  you  will  scarcely  find  a  stone  that  will  square 
a  foot.  And  in  nearly  all  these  crevices  you  may  trace  crystals  (of  every 
size)  of  carbonate,  sulphate  or  fluate  of  lime,  and  occasionally  baryta. 

But  throughout  the  whole  country,  hills  of  granite,  quartz,  porphyry, 
sienite,  trap,  &c.,  abound,  varying  in  height  from  20  to  800  feet.  All 
these  igneous  rocks  were  doubtless  at  some  distant  day  within  the  present 
geological  era,  pushed  up  from  their  subterranean  bed,  and  protruded 
through  the  superincumbent  strata,  by  some  mighty  internal  forces.  The 
whole  region  presents  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  once  a  lake  of  fire, 
a  vast  mass  of  fused  mineral.  A  similar  state  of  things,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  is  described  by  a  traveller,  in  a  peninsula  of  the  Caspian,  about  a 
century  ago.  The  lime,  the  sand  stone,  the  upheaved  stratified  and  un- 
stratified  rock,  and  the  scoria,  or  slag,  every  where  found,  attest  that  such 
a  state  of  things  once  existed  here. 

The  leading  metal  of  this  country  is  iron.  It  is  found  everywhere. 
But  its  principle  localities  are  the  Iron  mountain  and  Pilot  knob.  The 
latter  is  the  highest  peak  in  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Ozark  mountains, 
and  has  the  perfect  form  of  a  volcanic  cone,  whose  crater  is  still  to  be 
fbund  on  the  southwest  side.  These  vast  depositories  of  Vulcan  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description  here. 

The  next  metal  is  lead,  which  has  been  extensively  worked,  and  some 
of  the  mines  are  very  rich.  It  is  found  both  in  carbonates  and  sulphurets, 
calamine,  blende,  and  other  modifications  of  zinc  are  found  with  it  in  the 
upper  mines.     The  lead  contains  about  six  ounces  silver  per  ton. 

Copper  is  beginning  to  be  found  in  various  places.  It  is  generally 
more  or  less  associated  with  cobalt,  and  sometimes  with  nickel.  West  of 
mine  La  iVfotte  are  several  valuable  deposits  of  copper  and  cobalt.  The 
latter  mineral  promises  to  be  very  abundant,  and  as  it  commands  a  high 
price  in  the  market,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts>  will  well  reward 
the  miner  for  its  pursuit. 
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A  Terj  rich  mine  of  argentiferous  copper,  aecompMiied  with  some  oo^ 
bait,  and  it  is  supposed  some  niclce],  has  recently  been  discovered  about 
five  miles  to  the  south  of  mine  La  Motte.  Imperfect  explorations  have 
been  made  over  a  large  space  by  the  people  of  the  country,  for  lead,  by 
digging  pits  a  few  feet  deep  ;  and  as  it  was  not  suspected  a  few  years 
since  that  copper  was  to  be  found  here,  whenever  it  was  found,  it  was 
immediately  rejected  by  the  miners,  as  poison,  or  potmetal,  as  they  termed 
it.  This  mine  was  found  in  one  of  those  pits.  The  earth,  a  thick  stratum 
of  very  friable  and  solving  clay,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sur&ce,  contains 
little  masses  of  green  copper  ore.  Below  this  was  found  about  four  foet 
of  carbonate  of  copper  in  the  clay,  disseminated  in  fine  particles,  and  some- 
times in  chrystaline  malachites.  The  upper  series  of  rock  contained 
masses  of  vitrified  copper  ore,  both  in  and  upon  it. 

A  company  of  gentlemen  from  Licking  county,  Ohio,  having  investigated 
the  premises,  secured  them  by  purchase  last  &11,  and  are  now  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Pomeroy,  one  of  their  number,  sinking  a  shaft  ia 
and  through  the  rock,  with  the  naost  flattering  prospects.  This  shaft  is 
now  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  they  have  already  delivered 
on  the  surface  between  twenty  and  thirty  tons  of  very  rich  ore ;  though 
in  sinking  the  shaft,  they  have  rather  sought  to  avoid  the  ore,  leaving  it 
mitil  they  commenced  opening  their  side  galleries*  In  descending  with 
the  shaft,  they  passed  beds  of  rich  solid  copper  ore,  lying  horizontally,  the 
extent  not  known,  which,  on  analysis,  produced  firom  45  to  60  per  cent  of 
pure  copper,  combined  with  a  small  portion  of  silver.  The  shaft  followed 
a  hole  or  cavity  in  the  rock,  having  the  appearance  of  a  flue  or  chimney, 
which  was  filled  with  a  black,  apparently  earthy  mass,  which  on  examin- 
ation proves  to  be  a  rich  oxide  of  copper  and  some  iron  pyrites  discolor- 
ed by  a  sooty  substance.  On  commencing  a  side  chamber  from  the  shafl, 
two  similar  flues  have  been  opened.  These  flues  are  all  lined  with  bhie 
and  green  malachites,  some  of  which  contain  70  per  cent  of  copper.  Be- 
tween these  flues,  the  rock  is  rich  in  ores,  being  carbonates  and  oxides  of 
copper,  and  copper  pyrites  and  galena.  The  appearance  of  the  rocks  in- 
dicate that  they  are  perforated  to  a  great  distance  with  these  flues,  and  as 
their  direction  is  somewhat  converging,  it  is  thought  they  may  terminate 
in  a  cavity  containing  a  deposit  of  great  value.  If  further  research  should 
justify  this  opinion,  this  must  prove  of  immense  value.  The  cobalt,  silver 
and  nickel  combined  with  the  copper,  will  very  much  enhance  (he  value 
of  the  ores,  and  render  them  worth  from  #100  to  $160  per  ten. 

It  was  remarked  above,  that  the  metal  bearing  rock  here,  is  the  sifi- 
cious  limestone.  And  it  has  been  observed  that  wherever  the  limestone 
and  copper  crop  out  in  juxta-position,  that  copper  is  the  prevailing  metal, 
the  cobalt  increasing  as  you  approach  the  line  of  the  granite ;  and  when 
the  limestone  and  sand  crop  out  together,  there,  lead  prevails.  For  in- 
stance, on  the  east  side  of  mine  La  Motte  tract,  the  lime  and  sandstone 
meet  on  the  same  level  and  extend  along  as  a  continuous  stratum,  there 
lead  in  sulphurets  and  carbonates,  is  abundant.  But  on  the  west  side  of 
the  tract,  some  high  granite  hills  ascend,  and  there  is  the  copper. 

The  mine  conducted  by  Mr.  Pomeroy  lies  between  two  granite  ridges, 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  apart,  and  on  the  south  is  a  range  of  hills  in 
which  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  scoriacious  quartz  rock,  resembling,  some- 
what, millstone  ffrit,  with  coarse  and  fine  quartz  chrystals  coating  the  sur- 
fitce,  sometimes  lying  on  beds  of  chalcedony.    These  upheaved  granite 
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rijiges,  the  sand  rock  mehed  into  quartz,  the  fractured  limestone  and  the 
system  of  iues,  render  it  obTious  that  heat  has  been  Terj  active  in  this 
Ticinitj.  It  was  no  doubt  the  agent  which  made  this  immense  deposite  of 
ores  so  near  the  surface.  Indeed,  for  a  mile  or  two  around,  on  breaking 
into  the  iimerock,  you  discover  distinct  and  unerring  traces^ the  copper 
stain. 

Yuican  has  undoubtedly  been  manu&cturing  here  on  a  large  scale,  and 
provided  materials  enough  for  the  use  of  his  inoital  successors  a  long 
time.  His  grisly  cycleps  must  have  tugged  hard  in  piling  up  such  masses 
as  the  Iron  mountain.  Pilot  knob,  or  bringing  together  the  materials 
which  enrich  the  mines  of  Potosi,  mine  a  Benton,  mine  La  Motte,  Valient 
mines,  or  the  Frederick  copper  mine,  above  described. 

About  ten  miles  south  of  Fredericktown  is  a  quarry  of  very  excellent 
semi-chrystalline  red  limestone.  It  is  capable  of  a  hifh  polish,  and  al- 
though  it  is  forty  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  yet  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
oar  energetic  Yankees,  it  might  be  roauutactured  to  great  profit. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  not  endeavored  to  be  particular.  My 
only  object  has  been,  to  call  the  attention  of  my  countrjrmen  to  the  vast 
and  almost  untried  resources  of  this  country.  To  develop  them  fully, 
practical,  scientific  men  are  required,  who  will  engage  in  the  exploration 
of  this  region  with  patience,  and  investigate  with  that  sound  learning 
which  is  matured  by  experience.  Practical  men,  too,  are  wanted,  who 
can  reduce  these  ores,  and  render  us  independent  of  foreign  countries  for 
their  sbpply. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  we  scarcely  have  any  winter  hero, 
and  that  we  are  near  and  accessible  to  the  Mississippi,  at  a  point  where 
it  is  always  navigable,  so  that  our  labors  are  not  interrupted  by  seasons, 
or  our  means  of  transporting  our  products  suspended  either  by  ice  or  low 
water. 


Art.  III^INDIGO  AND  THE  INDIGO  TRADE. 

TUB  imnOO  PLAHT— ITS  LOCALITIES — ^ANNUAL  SUFPLT  AND  CONSDMFriOlf  OP  IHDIOO— QUAinPITT 
AKD  YALUB  OF  INBISO  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THIRTEEN  TEARS— BRITISa 
■CMS  CONSUMPTION  AND  EXPORT — PRODUCTION  OF  BEN8AL,  TIRHOOT,  ETC — TOTAL  IMPORTA- 
TION INTO  LONDON  FOR  LAST  THIRTEEN  YEARS— IMPORTATION  OF  MADRAS,  MANILLA,  JAVA, 
ETC^  INTO  LONDON — DELIVERIES  AND  STOCK  OF  LONDON  WAREHOUSES — EXPORT  OF  INTOaO 
FROM  LONDON  TO  DIFFERENT  PORTS — PRICE  OF  INDIOO  IN  LONDON  LAST  FOURTEEN  TEAR»— 
aENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  UWHOO  TRADE. 

The  indigo  plant  has  been  called  'Hhe  child  of  the  sun;"  and  a  soil  of 
the  first  degree  of  fertility,  as  well  as  a  hot  climate,  are  required  to  rake 
it  in  perfection.  The  grounds  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of^he  tropi- 
cal  rivers  have  been  found  by  experience  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose* 
The  dye  is  extracted  from  the  plant  by  suffering  it  to  ferment  with  water ; 
during  which  it  undergoes  chemical  changes  that  ultimately  cause  its  de- 
position in  the  form  of  a  blue  feculent  substance,  which  is  collected  and 
dried.  Indigo,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  is  in  square  cakes,  or  cubical 
masses  of  a  deep  blue  color.  However  carefully  prepared,  it  always  con- 
tains  a  considerable  anaount  of  impurities,  the  relative  quantity  of  these 
being  ascertained  by  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  light  in  proportion  to 
its  purity.  Mr.  Brando  estimates  the  general  amount  of  coloring  matter 
at  only  50  per  cent.  (Chemistry,  p.  943.)    In  choosing  indigo,  the  laige 
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regular-formed  cakes  should  be  preferred,  of  a  fine  rick  color,  eitemaUj 
free  from  white  mould,  and  of  a  clean  net  shape  ;  when  broken,  the  (rac* 
tare  should  be  of  a  bright  purple  tint,  of  a  compact  texture,  free  from  wiiite 
•pecks  or  sand,  and  when  rubbed^  should  have  a  shining,  copper-like  ap- 
pearance :  it  should  swim  in  water,  and  when  burnt  by  the  candle  it 
should  fly  like  dust.  This  commodity  is  distinguished  according  to  its 
different  shades  of  color.  The  principal  shades  are  blue,  which  is  the 
best ;  violet,  and  copper  color,  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  fine» 
good,  and  middling. 

The  indigo  crop  is  subject  to  very  great  vicissitudes,  both  of  quantity 
and  quality  ;  this  leads  to  corresponding  fluctuations  of  price  ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  of  all  the  productions  that  have  been  made  objects  of 
commercial  speculation,  scarcely  any  has  been,  a  more  fertile  source  of 
bankruptcies. 

The  chief  localities  of  the  indigo  plant  at  present  are  Bengal  and  Gua<* 
timala,  though  of  late  years  the  exportation  from  the  latter  has  been  ma* 
terially.  checked  by  the  disturbed  state  of  Central  America.  In  the  early 
period  of  the  British  occupation  of  India,  indigo  formed  a  leading  branch 
of  the  Company's  trade ;  but  the  rude  manufacture  of  the  native  popula- 
tion  was,  in  course  of  time,  expelled  from  the  markets  of  Europe  by  the 
more  skilfully  prepared  drug  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Soon  afler 
the  peace  of  1783,  the  West  India  process  of  manufacture  was  introduced 
into  Bengal,  and  the  dir-ectors  having  relaxed  their  prohibitory  system  so 
far  as  to  permit  the  application  of  British  capital  and  skill  to  the  cultiva« 
tion  of  the  plant  on  the  alluvial  depositions  of  the  Ganges,  the  exporta* 
tions  were  gradually  increased,  and  the  American  and  West  Indian  arti^ 
cle  almost  entirely  driven  from  the  market.  The  manufacture  was  also 
introduced  into  Oude  and  the  other  north-western  districts  of  the  great 
Gangetic  plain  ;  and  in  later  periods  into  some  of  the  Madras  provinces^ 
into  Java,  and  into  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  indigo  produced  every- 
where else  is,  however,  very  secondary  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to 
that  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  the  soil  and  climate  of  which  seem  to  be  pe- 
culiarly congenial  to  the  plant.  The  average  annual  supply  and  con- 
sumption of  indigo  at  present  may  be  estimated  as  follows :— Supply ;. 
Bengal  provinces,  84,500  chests,  equal  nearly  120,01)0  raaunds,  or 
9,000,000  lbs. ;  other  countries,  including  Madras  and  Guatimala,  8,500 
chests ;  total,  43,000  chests.  Of  this  there  is  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  11,500  chesto,  or  about  3,000,000  lbs. ;  France,  8,000  chesU; 
Germany  and  rest  of  Europe,  13,500  do. ;  Persia,  3,500  do.;  India,  2,500 
do. ;  United  States,  2,000  do. ;  other  countries,  2,000  do. ;  total,  43,000 
chests,  or  upwards  of  11,000,000  lbs.* 

The  quantity  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was,  in  1820, 
5,089,202  lbs. ;  in  1825,  6,793,631  lbs. ;  in  1830,  8,216,440  lbs. ;  in 
1835,  4,168^395  lbs.  In  1840,  the  imporU  amounted  to  5,831,269  lbs., 
and  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption,  3,011,990  lbs.  Upwards 
of  4.5th»  of  the  imports  are  from  the  East  Indies ;  the  remainder  chiefly 
from  the  West  Indies,  Guatimala,  Peru,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
surplus  impoKed  beyond  the  quantity  consumed  is  re-exported  to  Germa- 
ny, Russia,  Italy,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
France  and  the  United  States  derive  their  main  supplies  by  direct  im- 
portation from  Calcutta. 

*  Watentoii's  Cyclop«dia  of  Commerce. 
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The  following  table,  which  we  have  compiled  from  (he  reports  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  for  each  of  the  undermentioned  years,  shows  the 
4iuantity  and  value  imported  into  the  Unifed  States  for  thirteen  years.  R 
is  <)ifficult  to  draw  any  satisfactory  conclusion  from  the  statement,  as  the 
figures  in  the  table  fluctuate  so  widely.  For  instance,  in  1832,  we  find  aa 
import  of  1,114,827  pounds,  and  in  1838,  but  401,524  pounds  ;  again,  in 
1843,  (nine  months,)  but  44,185  pounds ;  and  for  1844,  1,391,708  pounds, 
the  greatest  quantity  for  any  single  year  since  1832.  The  average  an- 
nual  import  of  iiidigo  for  13  years  falls  a  little  short  of  900,000  pounds* 
We  had  supposed  the  import  of  indigo  into  the  United  States  was  muck 
larger ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is,  and  that  our  official 
documents,  are  in  fault,  on  the  score  of  accuracy. 

QuurnTT  akd  Valve  op  Indioo  imfortid  nrro  tsE  U.  States,  for  thirteen  tears. 


Qvkwnrr, 

Valui. 

Valub. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Dollars. 

Yew. 

Ponndf. 

Dollars. 

1832, 

1,114,827 

978,179 

1839, 

1,168,761 

1,171,644 

1833, 

171,854 

^  W6,685 

1840, 

1,126,334 

1,121,701 

1834, 

921,894 

999,863 

1841, 

1,350,037 

1,159,887 

1835 

935,675 

893,090 

1842, 

946.384 

781,350 

1836. 

1,236,902 

1,113,577 

1843, 

49,185 

^6,840 

1837 

837,850 

868,213 

1844, 

41,391,708 

1,145,067 

1838, 

401,&24 

363,406 

We  find  in  a  late  number  of  the  London  (England)  Economist,  the  fol- 
iowing  facts  and  figures,  in  relation  to  the  indigo  trade,  not  on^  with 
Great  Britain,  the  most  considerable  consumer  of  the  article,  but  inci- 
dentally with  the  United  States  and  other  commercial  nations. 

^OTAL  Quartitt  of  Indioo  dbliverbd  from  the  Lokdon  Warehouses,  or  the  first  four 

MONTHS  of  the  LAST  TEK  TEARS. 


HoMB  CoftBxna 

.  EXP*T. 

Total. 

HoMB  CoNsmiP 

E»'T. 

Total. 

Y«ar. 

Chesu. 

Chests. 

Chests. 

Year. 

Chests. 

Chesu. 

Chests. 

1836,... 

3,805 

4,111 

7,916 

1841,... 

3,384 

3,617 

7,001 

1837.... 

2,111 

4,904 

7,015 

1842,... 

3.308 

3.957 

74J65 

1838,... 

2,310 

3,405 

5,715 

1843,... 

2,637 

2,838 

5,476 

1839,... 

3,414 

4,555 

7,969 

1844,... 

3,904 

5.127 

9,031 

1840,... 

2.720 

-3,208 

5,928 

1845,... 

4,451 

5.610 

10,061 

The  deliveries  at  the  close  of  this  period,  in  1844,  appeared  uncommonly  large. 
The  total  of  3,904  chests  for  British  consumption,  and  5,127  chests  for  export  was 
never  attained  before.  Some  of  the  years  in  our  table  in  fact  show  only  half  that 
quantity;  but  in  the  year  1846  we  again  see  a  material  increase,  the  delivery  be- 
ing 4,451  chests  for  consumption,  and  6,610  chests  for  export,  together  10,061 
chests  Qgainst  9,031  chests  in  1844,  and  an  average  of  6,786  chests  for  each  of 
the  eight  previous  years.  This  increase  is  not,  however,  surprising,  since  it  is 
the  result  of  that  of  all  manufacturing  branches  in  other  European  countries,  a» 
well  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  progress 
of  the  consumption  within  the  next  twelve  months  will  still  be  larger  than  in  Uiose 
that  are  just  elapsed. 

Table  showing  the  Production,  the  iMPoaxATioif ,  the  Dkuviribs.  and  the  Stocks  or 
Indioo.  dttrino  the  last  thirteen  teaes.  beoinninq  with  the  1st  of  Mat,  and  ending 
with  the  succeeding  30th  of  Afeil,  in  each  tear. 

Production  of  Xengal,  Tirkool,  BenarUt  and  Oude, 


^ear. 

Maimds. 

Cheats. 

Year. 

»1aaiidfl. 

ChesML 

1831, 

122,000 

^4,735 

1838. 

89.000 

24.550 

1832 

123,000 

36.078 

1839. 

122,000 

34.000 

1833, 

93,000 

26,6^8 

1840, 

120,000 

34.000 

1834, 

106,000 

29.400 

1841, 

162.000 

44.000 

1835 ^ 

110,000 

30.200 

1842 

79.000 

21.800 

1836, 

110.000 

30.345 

1843, 

173,350 

45,990 

1837, 

113,000 

31,200 
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Thid  importatum  tnto  London^fimn  Itt  Ma^  to  dO<i  JpnL 

Year*  Cbetts.  Year. 

1833-^3^ 21.799  1839-40^ 

183a-34^ 23,780  1840-41^ 

1834-35^ 23^59  184i-42^....- 

1635-36^ 18.449  1842-43 

1836-37.. „ 22.319  1843-44 

1837-38, 21,152  1844-45,« 

1838-39^ 26.890 

JmporUtum  tf  Madras JSianiUa^Javaf  ^,,  Indigo,  included  in  tkepreeediag  qnantitiet. 


16.598 
25,77$ 
27,661 
34.9  L2l 
26,601 
40,824 


T«ar. 

1632-33,. 

1833-34.. 

1834-35, 

1835-36,. 

1836-37.. ^.... 

1837-38,. 

1838-39.. «.... 

Deliveriea  from  Ijimdon 

HOM. 

IBmr.  Cbetta. 

1832-33 6,769 

1833-34. 6,107 

1834-35, 6,342 

1835-36, 9,312 

1836-37, 7,033 

1837-3S, 6,013 

1838-39, 10,415 


CbMtB. 

1,190 
670 
680 
1,060 
2.230 
2,470 
2,000 


Tear. 
1839-40,... 
1840-4U.. 
1841-42,.,.. 

1842-43 

1843-44^... 
1844^5..... 


Cheats^ 
3,400 
3.700 
5,000 
6.593  V 
6332. 
9,850 


Warehon$e9  in  the  foQoming  year^ifrmn  l9t  May  to  20th  AfriL 

EzroATi  ToTAi..  Bomb.  Eztokt.  Totja. 

ChMts.  Chastfl.  Year.  Cbesu.  Chetta.  Chaala. 

184236  25,005  1839-40,. 7,430  13,800  21,230 

12,496  18,603  1840-41, 9,569  17,315  26,884 

14,032.  20,374  1841-42 8,948  17,915  26.86av 

16,178  25,490  1842-43, 8.641  17,534  26,175 

14.474  21,507  1843-44, 9,590  16,990  26,510^ 

11,231  174^  1844-45^.....  12;ai  21,072  33,28$- 

20,328  30.743 


Tawr. 
1633,.. 
1834,... 
1835,... 

1836.... 
1837.... 
1638,... 
1639,... 


Total  Stock  of  Indigo,  of  uU  oorU,  in  the  London  Wanhomeo. 


Chests. 
25,713 
30.690 
24.075 
17,034 
17,846 
21,754 
17,901 


Year. 

1840... 

1841,. 

1842,.. 

1843^.. 

1844,.. 

1845,.. 


CTheato. 

18,26^^ 

12,158 

12,956 

20347 

18.589^^ 

23,294 


The  aboye  tables  show  that  the  total  import  in  London  daring  the  twelTe* 
BMnths  endiDj^  the  30th  April  last,  amounted  to  no  less  than  40,824  chests,  which- 
left  a  stock  of  only  23,294  chests  on  the  1st  of  May.    Thus,  the  import  being 
larger  by  14,223  chests  than  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  the  excess  of  the 
•tock  only  amounts  to  4,706  chests.    The  importation  of  the  next  foilowing  year, 
ending  the  30th  April  1846,  cannot  materially  exceed  30,000  chests,  viz.,  22,00a' 
•r  23,000  chests  of  Bengal,  &c.,  via  Calcutta,  from  which  deduct  1,871  chests 
already  arrived,  and  therefore  comprised  in  the  stock  of  23,294  chests,  and  about 
10,000  chests  Madras  and  Manilla,  &c.    A  gradual  reduction  of  the  stock  is 
therefore  inevitable..   The  delivery  from  the  1st  of  January  to  31st  of  December,. 
1844,  amounted  to  32,253  chests ;  in  the  twelve  months  from  Ist  May,  1844  t^ 
30th  April,  1845,  it  is  no  less  than  32,283x;hests,  and  the  export  alone  is  25  per 
cent  in  excess  of  former  years. 

Tabu  saowmo,  tiie  ditails  op  Extort  of  Ihdioo  from  London,  m  the  first  four  months-  • 
(FROM  1st  January  to  30th  April)  op  the  last  nine  years. 


1837. 

'88. 

'39. 

'40. 

'41. 

'42. 

'43; 

'44. 

'45. 

Chls. 

Cb'ts. 

6h*ts. 

Ch'li. 

Ch*u. 

C?h'ts. 

Ch*tt. 

Chtt. 

Oli'tt. 

flsmbuigli,.  • • 

1,650 

875- 

1.450 

1.905 

1,450 

1,460 

973 

1,484 

2;07» 

8t  Petereborgh,.. 

1,500 

1,090 

1,130 

778 

350 

240 

40 

930 

5» 

Other  Baltic  ports, 

70 

40 

55 

65 

60 

80 

60 

96 

57 

Botterdam,    Ant* 

werp,&Osfnd, 

920 

570 

890 

610 

720 

1,125 

995 

1,099 

l,979r 

Cilais,  (traosk,).. 

140 

195 

115 

60 

98 

80 

50 

T6 

8d^ 
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1837.  '88.     'SO.     MO.     Ml.     '42.     '43.     '44.     '45. 

CiMflti.  C&ettt.  Chests.  Chetts.  Chests.  Chests.  Chests.  Chests.  ChesiL 


SmTreaftod  Con- 

stantinopter... . 

100 

110 

190 

210 

110 

175 

135 

505 

140 

Genoa,   Legfaon, 

THeate,  ibc^... 

S50 

soo 

360 

160 

985 

490 

171 

361 

931 

Other  If  ed.  pona. 

1«0 

175 

1»5 

80 

180 

195 

960 

304 

374 

Canada,  N.York, 

&C.,. 

80 

115 

915 

144 

340 

940 

154 

857 

509 

Bremen  and  Am- 

aterdam,. 

34 

35 

15 

6 

24 

19 

... 

91 

53 

Total, 4,904    3,405    4,555    3^8    3,617    3,957    9,838    5,197    5,610 

The  aeaaoQ  is  not  sofficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  conclude  from  the  firat 
four  months  whait  the  total  of  the  year's  export,  or  the  following  eight  months, 
will  be ;  the  <|uantitv  thus  far  exported,  5,610  cheats,  is,  however,  tte  largest  in 
any  one  year,  and  clearly  shows  the  great  increase  in  the  coosuraptioii  every* 
wnere  abroad,  notwiUistanding  the  considerable  quantities  of  Java  indigo  which 
Holland  new  supplies  every  year. 

Table  sbowino  thb  Valus  or  BufeiL  and  sdulul  Imsko,  (Mabxas  xxgludoi,)  dt  t91 
LoimHT  Marxet,  oh  tbs  lar  op  May  of  baoh  op  thb  last  fiptsbv  tbabs,  m  thb  qoa* 

UTIBS  prom  very  ORDHIARY  to  FIlf& 


1831,.. 

.  .from  3s.  3d.  to  7s.  9d. 

per  pound. 

1839,.. 

.from  6s.  9d.  to  9a.  8d.  per  poond 

1839,.. 

3    3 

6    3 

tt 

1840,.. 

5    5 

9    5 

1833,.. 

3    8 

6    5 

(i 

1841,.. 

5    3 

9    1 

1834,. 

5    3 

7    5 

44 

1842... 

4  a 

7    6 

1835,. 

4  11 

7    I 

44 

1843.. 

4    4 

7    8           " 

1836,. 

5    7 

8    0 

44 

1844,. 

3    6 

6    6 

1837,. 

5    0 

7    5 

41 

1845,. 

3    0 

6    9           « 

1838,. 

5    6 

7  11 

tt 

It  will  be  seen  l^  the  above  table,  that  prices  of  indigo  have  at  no  previotis 
time,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  been  so  cheap  as  they  are  now  in  London. 

In  the  AUdras  districts  the  production  has  increased  in  the  late  years,  but  the 
quality  does  not  improve.  The  shipments  from  Madras  to  England,  from  Ist  Nov. 
1844,  to  3d  March,  1845,  amount  to  4,527  chests ;  arrivals  in  I^ndon  fh)m  that  port 
from  1st  January,  1845,  to  30th  April,  4,467  chests  ;  about  3,600  chests  are  still 
on  the  way,  and,  according  to  the  last  accounts  from  Madras,  almost  all  the  stock 
was  shipped  off.  Of  the  total  stock  of  indigo  in  the  London  warritonses  on  the 
1st  of  May,  23,294  chests,  abeut  3,000  dieeU  are  in  first  hands,  which,  with  7,000 
chests  since  arrived  out  of  the  last  crop  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Karpah,  will  be, 
no  doubt,  reserved  for  the  sales  in  July  and  October. 

The  following  annual  review,  tlie  materials  for  which  are  accessible  to  every 
one,  gives  a  clear  insight  of  the  supply  and  distribution  of  indigo  for  the  next  season : 

ChMtt. 
Total  etxxk  of  Hidigo,  of  all  sorts,  in  the  London  warehooeee,  May  1, 1845,...  93»994 
Deduct  indigo  landed  previous  to  May  1^  of  the  new  crop»  (of  1844,) 1,871 

There  remains  of  the  crops  of  1843)  and  earlier,  of  which  almost  averjr^ng 

has  been  shipped  from  Calcutta,  and  arrived, 91,493 

The  crop  of  1844  has,  according  to  the  last  Calcutta  accounts,  prodaoed  of  Eng- 
lish and  native  plantations  about  135,000  maunds;  or,  at  31  maonds  per 
chest,  37,243  chests,  which  probably  will  be  distributed  as  follows : — 

To  London, 21,611  91,611 

Liverpool,. 9,000 

France, ^ 10,500 

United  States,. .....^ 1,000 

Persian  Gulf,. 9,000 

Other  ports, 139 

^  ^''^^ 

i^Qanttty  expected  from  Madras,  Bombay,  sc,  in  twelve  mooois,.. 1U,UUIJ 

Total  supply  in  London  for  the  year,  from  May  1st,  1845,  to  April  30th,  1846,     53,034 
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^  The  result  is,"  says  the  Economist, "  that  with  the  old  stock  there  will  he 
about  53,000  chests  of  indigo  in  London  to  meet  the  demand  from  1st  of  May  to 
30th  April,  1846.  It  is  left  to  our  readers  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  what  tlie 
deliveries  are  likely  to  be  during  the  same  period — ^we  have  furnished  them  the 
materials.  We  cannot  estimate  them  at  less  than  36,000  chests,  judging  fron 
the  progressmg  expansion  of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  quality  both^of  our  stock  and  the  expected  supply 
is  intierior  to  former  years.  Of  the  old  stock  of  21 ,423  chests,  two-thirds  to  three- 
Iburths  are  ordinary,  and  such  as  have  been  left  untouched  for  years.  It  is  known 
that  the  indigo  of  the  Bengal  crop  of  1844  contains  less  of  the  cdorinff  matter 
than  usual,  and  of  the  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Manilla,  moita  than  one-hau  is  very 
common. 

"  Our  market  for  indigo  is  now  quiet,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  the  succeed- 
ing two  months  to  come.  Our  prices  are  steady,  and  nothing  is  ofkmg  under 
the  rates  of  the  last  April  sales. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written,  accounts  have  been  received  from  Calcutta, 
dated  the  23d  March.  The  mdigo  season  was  closed,  and  the  actual  shipments 
are  reported  with  nearly  the  same  figures  as  those  put  down  in  the  statement 
above.  Somewhat  less  would  go  to  France  and  America,  and  more  in  proportion 
to  London.  Upwards  of  136,000  maunds  had  actually  been  shipped,  and  froiD 
4,000  to  6,000  maunds  more  were  still  left  in  the  Calcutta  market,  but  it  was  un- 
certain whether  they  would  soon  be  shipped  or  not." 


Art.  IV-— MARITIME  LAW.    No.  Vn. 

TEX  DISCHABSX  OF  BOTTOMKT   AlCD  nfSdBlNCE  CONTRACTS  BT   DXYUTION,  iXD  BT  THB  AOTB 
OF  THB  BORBOVSB  AND  ms  AOEVTS. 

A  DEVIATION  OF  A  VBS8EL  by  the  act  or  fault  of  the  master  or  owners 
under  a  bottomry  bond,  discharges  the  lender  from  the  further  Tisk  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  voyage ;  and  this  is  so  because  the  stipulated  contract 
for  the  voyage  is  violated  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  which  discharges 
the  lender.  The  money  lent  on  bottomry  becomes  immediately  due  upon 
the  violation  of  the  contract,  and  the  lender  may  at  once  proceed  to  col- 
lect his  demand  by  a  suit  at  law,  and  receive  both  principai  and  maritime 
interest  from  the  borrower ;  but  a  deviation  must  be  a  voluntary  depart- 
ure, without  any  necessity,  from  the  usual  course  of  the  voyage  desig- 
nated, and  from  the  moment  this  happens,  the  voyage  is  changed,  the  con- 
tract is  terminated,  and  the  lender  is  discharged  from  all  subsequent  re- 
sponsibilities, hazard,  and  loss. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  ]en4er  only  runs  the  risk  of  the  voyage 
agreed  upon,  and  of  no  other;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  condition,  necessa- 
rily implied  in  the  bottomry  bond,  that  the  ship  shall  proceed  hy  the  short- 
est and  safest  course  to  her  port  of  destination,  and  on  no  account  to  de- 
viate from  that  course  but  in  case  of  necessity.  We  will  consider  this 
subject  of  deviation  under  the  following  heads  :♦ — 

1st.  What  shall  amount  to  a  deviation  that  will  discharge  the  lender. 

Where  a  vessel  sails  on  a  voyage  different  from  that  described  in  the 
bottomry  bond,  the  risk  never  attaches.  But  where  the  vessel  sails  on 
the  course  of  the  voyage  described  in  the  policy  with  an  intent  thereafter 
to  change  the  voyage,  and  is  lost  before  she  comes  to  the  dividing  point 
between  the  course  of  the  voyage  agreed  on  and  the  course  of  the  new 
voyage,'  the  change  of  the  voyage  often  becomes  a  contested  question  as 

•  1st  PeteiB*  Condensed  Reports,  p.  569. 
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to  the  intention  of  the  part/.  If  the  ressel  reallj  Miled  on  another  voj. 
age,  the  risk  never  attached,  although  she  be  lost  before  she  caine  to  the 
dividing  point. 

A  case  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  (Tucker 
Of.  Marine  Insurance  Compaay,  Alexandria,)  of  intended  deviation,  which 
was  an  action  of  covenant  on  a  policy  of  insurance,  by  the  insured  against 
the  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  Alexandria  on  a  policy  dated  Septem- 
ber 18th,  1801,  upon  the  sloop  Eliza,  at  and  from  Kingston,  in  Janmica, 
to  Alexandria,  in  Virginia. 

The  defendant  pleaded  that  the  plantiff 's  vessel  never  sailed  on  the 
Yfigrage  insured,  and  was  not  prosecuting  the  voyage  agreed  on,  when  the 
vessel  was  lost  by  capture.  A  policy  of  insurance  had  been  effected 
^m  Kingston  to  Alexandria.  She  loaded  at  Kingston,  but,  before  she 
•sailed,  she  took  on  board  an  additional  cargo  for  Baltimore,  on  freight,  and^ 
on  the  17th  September,  sailed  with  the  intention  to  go  first  to  Baltimore 
and  from  thence  to  Alexandria ;  and  while  sailing  on  her  regular  course 
from  Kingston,  for  Baltimore  and  Alexandria,  she  was  captured  by^  Span^ 
ish  vessel,  on  the  high  seas,  before  she  entered  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
'before  she  reached  the  point  of  divergency,  where  she  would  leave  the 
direct  route  for  Alexandria  to  go  to  Baltimore.  On  this  state  of  facts  the 
court  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintifl^  and  It  was  held  that  an  intention  to 
deviate  did  not  avoid  the  policy. 

Mr.  Justice  Paterson,  in  his  opinion,  says  it  was  contended,  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants,  that  the  taking  in  the  «ugar  to  be  landed  at  Baltimore, 
constituted  a  different  voyage  from  the  one  agreed  upon,  and  vitiated  the 
|>olicy;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  voyage,  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
interest,  never  commenced. 

From  a  review  of  the  cases  which  have  been  cited,  the  principle  is  es- 
tablished that  when  the  termini  of  a  voyage  are  the  same,  an  intention  to 
touch  at  an  intermediate  port,  thoogh  out  of  the  direct  course,  and  not 
mentioned  in  the  agreement,  does  not  constitute  a  different  voyage. 

In  the  present  case,  the  termim^  or  beginning  or  ending  points  of  the 
intended  vovage,  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  specified  in  the  agre^ 
ment,  and,  m  legal  estimation,  form  one  and  the  same  voyage,  notwith- 
standing the  meditated  deviation. 

The  adjudication  in  Strange  was  in  the  19  George  II.,  and  from  that 
time  down  to  the  year  1794,  we  find  no  variation  in  the  doctrine.  A  n^ 
markable  uniformity  runs  through  the  current  of  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject.    It  is  fortified  and  considered  settled  in  New  York. 

An  intention  to  deviate,  if  it  be  not  carried  into  effect,  wUl  not  vitiate 
the  policy.     There  must  be  an  actual  deviation.* 

2d.  What  are  the  casea  of  necessity  that  will  justify  a  deviation. 

But  where  the  master  of  a  vessel  on  a  voyai^  stops  his  vessel  for  the 
.purpose  of  saving  the  lives  of  persons  shipwrecked,  he  would  not  be  guiky 
of  a  deviation  so  as  to  discharge  the  lender  on  bottomry  or  insurance,  as 
no  stoppage  on  the  high  seas  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life  is  or  can  be 
deemed  a  deviation  from  the  voyage  so  as  to  disdiarge  the  hypothecation 
of  ship  or  cargo.  The  duties  of  humanity  call  upon  every  human  being  to 
do  such  acts  of  mercy  and  charity,  and  that  duty  is  enforced  by  all  the  au* 
thoritative  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  no  one  is  at  liberty  to  disre- 

g"^- 

•3dManhatt*8lDap.409. 
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But  anj  further  stoppage,  for  the  purpose  of  saTing  propertj,  is  a  de* 
Tiation,  and  discharges  the  underwriters,  and  consequentlj  the  lenders  on 
bottomry.*  A  case  of  necessitj  will  justify  a  deviation,  as  in  a  ship  be- 
ing driven  by  a  storm  into  any  port  out  of  the  course  of  her  voyage  ;  she 
is  not  obliged  to  return  back  to  the  point  €tom  whence  she  was  driven,, 
but  may  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  her  port  of  destination,  and  this  shall 
BOt  be  deemed  deviation,  for  what  is  occasioned  by  the  act  of  (rod,  shaH 
be  imputed  to  no  one  as  a  fauk.f 

So,  when  a  vessel  is  in  want  of  necessary  repairs^  in  tho  course  of  her 
Toyage,  from  stress  of  weather,  damage  received  from  the  enemy,  or  any 
other  cause,  so  that  she  cannot  safely  proceed  on  the  voyage  without  re* 
pairs  being  made,  the  captain  will  be  justified  in  conveying  the  ship  into- 
•otne  port,  the  least  out  of  his  course,  and  repairmg  the  vessel  there ;  but 
It  must  be  done  with  all  due  dispatch,  according  to  the  circumstances  oT 
each  particular  case. 

So,  in  time  of  war  or  danger,  a  vessel  may  go  out  of  her  course-  to  gain, 
a  convoy  or  avoid  an  enen^,  and  it  will  be  held  no  deviation  ;  and  in  cas6- 
4>f  a  mutiny  of  a  crew,  the  master  may  leave  his  direct  course  and  put  inta 
port.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  extent  of  the  deviation  must  be  justified 
by  the  extent  ef  the  necessity ;  and  where  a  vessel  is  compelled  to  deviate- 
from  necessity,  she  must  pursue  her  redi  voyage  by  the  shortest  and  quick* 
est  route,  without  any  unnecessary  delay,  or  she  will  be  guilty  of  a  real 
deviation,  which  will  discharge  the  lenders  on  bottomry  and  underwritera 
in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  been  a  deviation  fron»  her  original  voyage. 

^^  By  the  ancient  law  ef  Athens,  as  it  existed  in  thedays  of  Demosthenes, 
•  borrower  on  bottomry  who  deviated  from  the  voyage,  or  did  not  go  te 
the  place  designated,  was  subject  to  a  heavy  punishment  for  the  violation 
ef  his  contract  "$ 

^So,  by  the  laws  of  Holland,  the  lender  on  bottomry  runs  all  the  risks 
ef  the  sea ;  but  not  those  occasioned  by  deviation  of  the  master  on  the 
voyage."6 

"The  doctrine  of  insurance  and  bottomry  is  that  of  a  surety.  The  per*' 
•on  who  underwrites  a  policy  of  sea  risks,  has  the  right  to  stand  upon  the 
very  terms  of  his  agreement,  and  if  any  variation  is  made,  and  he  does  not 
assent  to  it,  the  variation  will  be  fatal ;  the  consequences  of  a  violation  or 
the  contract  are  declared  by  the  authorities  to  be  immaterial  in  regard  to- 
the  legal  effect ;  the  violation  itself  is  a  discharge  of  the  underwriters.. 
The  law  attachee  no  importance  to  the  degree  in  cases  of  a  voluntary  de-^ 
viation."|j 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  Lord  Kenyon  d)»cided  in  the  king's  bencb 
in  Engtand.ir 

That  a  vessel  was  bound  to  visit  the  ports  mentioned  in  the  policy,  m 
the  order  in  which  the  places  are  named  in  it,  and  that  any  other  manner 
of  visiting  the  places  mentioned  in  the  policy,  was  a  deviation,  and  dis- 
charged the  underwriter.  Soj  where  a  vessel  was  sailing  from  Dart- 
mouth to  Liverpool,  and  put  into  Loo,  a  place  she  must  of  necessity  have 
passed,  and  after  going  in  and  running  out  of  Loo,  she  waalost,  tjiough  die 

*^l8t  Stunner's  Reports,  3&8.    i  l^MairiialMlOa 

1 6th  Law  Mafazine,  p.  250.    T  VaDderlindea,.p.  SI  3. 

1 7th  Cranch  KBports,  p.  26,  and  9th  Wheaton,  p.  660. 

i  Term  Reports,  p.  543»    1  Robinsoa's  Admirally  Rep.  196 ;  the  Harriet 
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hid  fiurlygot  to  gea  again,  thia  was  held  to  be  a  doviatioii«  and  disclMtrged 
Ike  underwriters. 

**  The  reason  why  the  lender  is  discharged  from  his  risks  when  the  boiu 
rower,  or  master,  or  mariners  have  varied  the  terms  of  the  contract,  is 
that  the  master  and  mariners  of  the  vessel  are  held  in  law  to  be  the  ser- 
vants and  agents  of  the  borrower,  and  it  is  declared  that  it  was  the 
CmiU  of  the  borrower  to  have  employed  negligent  and  dishonest  ser- 
▼anU,"* 

*'  But  the  borrower  will  not  be  liable  for  the  fault  which  may  be  in  the 
tender,  as  where  he  directs  the  master  to  nmke  a  deviation  in  the  voyage, 
and  a  loss  happens  thereafcer." 

^  Nevertheless,  a  fortuitous  loss,  which  could  not  be  prevented  by  the 
vigilance  and  care  of  the  borrower  and  his  servants,  will  throw  the  mis- 
fortune on  the  lender ;  but  when  the  borrower  disregards  the  terms  of  the 
contract  by  himself  or  agents,  a  lender  will  be  discharged  from  his  risks ; 
be  stands  as  a  surety,  and  as  such  he  is  only  liable  according  to  the  terms 
•f  the  contract." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  decided  that  when  a  mas- 
ter or  crew  do  anything  contrary  to  their  duty  to  the  owners,  or  any  act 
to  increase  the  risk,  or  neglect  their  duty  and  trust  in  the  voyage,  it  is  a 
barratry.  This  includes  deviations,  negligence,  and  all  kinds  of  dishonest 
dealing  and  discharge  of  their  duties  wbieh  they  owe  to  the  ship,  wherel^ 
a  loss  is  incurred  or  a  risk  incfeased.f 

The  doctrine  of  a  discharge  of  a  maritime  contract  by  deviation,  is  ap- 
^ied  to  other  agreements  besides  those  of  insurance  and  bottomry.  Mr. 
Justice  Story  d^^ed  in  the  eastern  circuit  that  on  an  indictment  against 
certain  seamen  who  were  the  ere  w  of  the  brig  Juan,  for  an  endeavor  to 
commit  a^  revolt  on  board,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  1835,  chap.  50,  sec 
3,  the  defendants  could  not  be  convicted  where  there  was  a  deviation 
from  the  voyage  described  in  the  shipping  articles.  In  this  case  the  voy- 
age was  described  to  be  from  Boston  to  the  Penobscot  river,  and  from 
thence  to  the  West  Indies  and*  back  to  a  porl  of  discharge  in  the  United 
States.  The  brig  sailed  from  Boston  to  the  Penobscot  river,  and  from 
thence  sailed  for  Matanzas,  but  on  her  way  touched  at  Boston  to  take  the 
•wner  on  board,  and  for  this  purpose  came  to  anchor  in  Nantasket 
roads.  The  crew  there  refiised  to  do  any  more  duty  on  board..  The  learned 
judge,  on  the  trial,  held  that  the  touching  at  BostoA  was  not  provkled 
for  in  the  shipping  articles,  uid  was  a  clear  deviation  from  the  voy- 
age, which  discharged  the  seamen  from  any  obligation  of  proceeding  frjr- 
ther  on  the  voyage,  and  that  the  defendants  ought  therefore  to  be  ac- 
^itted,  which  was  done  accordingly  by  the  jury4 

So,  by  the  admiralty  law  of  England,  a  spontaneous  deviation  of  im- 
portance, entitles  mariners  to  their  dischaige  from  a  vessel  in  which 
they  have  enlisted,  and  in  such  case  they  may  demand  payment  of  the- 
wages  due,  to  the  time  of  quitting  the  vessel,  and  costs  of  suit. 

^  This  is  the  law  in  Anterica,  and  where  the  roaster  of  a  vessel  de- 
viated on  a  voyage,  and  the  voyage  was  broken  up  bj^  capture  while  o» 


»  Ayaliffe  Pttndects,  p.  367,  p.  d6a 

t  6th  Peters'  Reports ;  Ck)lter  vc  the  Petapeoo  lAsuranoe  Go. 

t  ft  Sumnsr's  R^rts,  p.  470.    The  United  Slates  v$.  M&diewB. 
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the  deviation,  the  seamen  were  held  to  be  entitled  to  their  wages  (or  th^ 
entire  voyage  mentioned  in  the  shipping  articles  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract.* 

A  deviation  entirely  vitiates  the  contract,  unless  the  deviation  waft 
justifiable  ;  but  when  not  so,  the  insurer  and  lender  on  bottomry  will  be 
discharged  from  all  subsequent  losses,  though  not  from  losses  occurring 
previous  to  the  deviation ;  and  this  doctrine  is  very  strictly  taken  against 
an  insured  or  borrower  on  bottomry,  where  the  deviation  is  caused  by 
their  &ult,  without  the  consent  of  the  underwriter  and  lender.f 

Violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  master  must  be  done  without  the 
privity  or  consent  of  the  lender,  expressed  or  implied.  When  such  con* 
sent  has  been  given,  the  lender  will  be  held  liable  for  the  additiotoaj  risks 
which  he  has  assumed,  and  will  endanger  his  loan.  Should  a  reiBsel  bd 
on  a  voyage  from  New  York,  direct  to  Liverpool,  and  a  borrower  takes 
up  money  for  this  voyage  by  a  valid  bottomry  instrument  on  the  ship 
or  cargo,  yet  if  the  lender  afterwards  consents  that  the  vessel  should 
visit  Ireland  in  her  voyage,  he  will  be  bound,  in  his  agreement,  though 
the  vessel  be  lost  during,  or  after  the  deviation,  by  uny  of  the  perils 
of  the  seas.  In  such  case  the  borrower  would  be  discharged  from  the 
obligation  to  return  either  ^principal  or  interest,  and  the  lender  WoiM 
lose  his  money.  The  «ame  rule  holds,  where  a  lender  consents  to  u 
vessel  violating  the  revenue  laws  of  a  country  whereby  she  is  seized 
and  confiscated.  Indeed,  any  unlawful  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
lender,  or  change  of  agreement  after  the  hypothecation  has  been  made, 
throwing  additional  risks  upon  him,  will  discharge  the  borrower,  ft 
therefore  behooves  a  lender  upon  bottomry  who  does  not  intend  to 
assume  new  risks  and  responsibilities,  and  to  jeopardize  the  money 
loaned,  to  keep  clear  of  any  arrangement  whereby  the  contract  of  hy- 
pothecalion  may  be  varied,  after  it  is  once  made.  Should  the  lender 
become  privy  to  a  new  agreement,  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  money 
loaned,  and  of  discharging  the  born>wer.  A  deviation  will  discharge  the 
lender,  but  if  the  deviation  is  made,  with  the  privity  or  consent  of  the 
lender,  the  borrower  will  be  discharged,  whether  the  loss  happened  du- 
ring the  deviation  or  after. 

The  supercargo  of  a  vessel  is  a  person  who  often  controls  the  destiny 
of  the  voyage.  He  is  the  agent  of  the  borrower,  who  is  liable  to  the 
lender  for  his  acts*  on  bottomry.  In  such  (tase.  Where  the^  vessel  is  lost  by 
the  acts  of  the  supercargo,  or  the  cargo  becomes  damaged,  spoiled,  ft)r« 
feited,  or  lost,  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  this  person,  the  lender 
will  be  discharged  from  his  risks.  The  master  of  a  vessel  often  unites  in 
himself  the  character  of  captain  and  supercargo,  and  sometimes  adds  that 
of  a  consigns  of  a  vessel  and  cargo  for  the  voyage  ;  while  acting  as  cap- 
tain and  supercargo  he  can  be  guilty  of  barratry.  But  when  the  goods  or 
vessel  have  once  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination,  and  the  master  as- 
sumes the  control  of  them  in  the  character  of  consignee  alone,  and  the 
time  of  the  risk  has  expired,  no  acts  of  the  master,  as  consignee,  will  then 
discharge  the  lender. 

In  regard  to  barratry,  we  will  farther  remark,  that  Mr.  Bell,  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  laws  of  Scotland,  says,  that  the  acts  of  the  master 

*  3  Hnggard's  Reports,  p.  343.    The  Cambricige.   3  Johnson's  Reports,  p.  518.  Hoyt 
w.  Wildfire, 
t  7  Brown's  P.  cases,  558.    filliot  f.  Wilsoa 
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which  will  amount  toabarratrjmiut  be  those  which  are  rmdifide  or  neg* 
ligent^  It  matters  not  whether  they  are  criminal  or  In  violation  of  law, 
sa  long  as  they  work  any  supposable  injury  to  the  lender,  or  enhance  his 
risks ;  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  prejudice  he  suffer,  be  owing 
to  an  act  of  the  master,  prompted  by  motives  of  advantage  to  himself,  ma. 
lice,  hatred,  or  revenge,  towards  the  lender  or  owners  of  the  vessel  or 
cargo.  To  disregard  those  laws  which  it  his  or  their  duty  to  obey,  and 
which  the  lender  has  a  right  to  rely  upon  for  observance,  will  have 
this  efiect ;  nor  can  the  master  endeavor  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  or  lender  on  bottomry,  by  means  which 
the  law  forbids ;  and  whenever  he  does  so,  he  will  discharge  the  lender, 
although  he  may  have  intended  to  act  meritoriously,  and  for  their  benefit.* 
But  a  mere  simple  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  instructions  from  his 
owners,  or  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  best  method  of  acting  under 
an  emergency,  or  on  a  mere  misadventure,  while  acting  in  good  faith  for 
all  parties  concerned,  without  any  intentional  negligence,  fault  or  fraudi 
will  not  have  the  effect  to  discharge  the  lender,  or  be  accounted  an  act  of 
barratry. 

A  detention  of  a  ship  under  the  process  of  a  foreign  country,  without 
the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  master,  will  not  discharge  the  lender ;  but  if 
it  be  shown  that  such  detention  was  occasioned  by  the  fault  or  fraud  of 
either  of  the  borrower  or  master,  crew,  supercargo  or  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel, the  lender  will  be  discharged  from  his  risks.f 

Whatever  is  a  violation  of  the  municipal  laws  of  a  country,  or  of  the 
law  of  nations,  whereby  the  risks  of  the- lender  are  increased,  will  amount 
to  a  barratry,  and  discharge  the  lender.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lender  on 
bottomry  is  held  responsible  for  his  good  faith  in  making  a  contract,  like 
any  other  person ;  he  cannot  lend  money  for  the  purposes  of  an  illegal 
adventure. 

The  ancient  ordinances  of  Antwerp  declared  that  no  insurance  could 
be  made  by  way  of  wager,  or  on  a  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  the  risks, 
upon  ship's  goods,  merchandise,  wages,  freight,  or  other  things,  which 
have  already  been  any  risk.  Nor  could  insurance  be  made  against  the 
barratry,  roguery,  or  other  misbehavior  of  the  master  or  crew  of  the 
ship. 

So,  by  these  ordinances,  no  person  could  alter  the  voyage  he  was  de- 
signed  for,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  insurance,  whether  ^by  lengthening  or 
shortening  his  route,  or  way,  or  by  otherwise  changing  the  same  ;  and 
when  any  one  altered  the  voyage  insured  or  designated  in  the  policy,  he 
could  not  demand  any  thing  in  respect  to  such  assurance,  because  the 
contract  had  been  vitiated. 

And  by  the  same  ordinances,  all  contracts,  policies  of  insurances,  and 
bonds  of  bottomry,  and  other  things  relating  thereto,  are  declared  null, 
which  were  made  contrary  to  the  ordinance,  or  not  in  conformity  to  them. 
So  all  persons  were  commanded  to  regulate  and  conform  themselves  to 
the  terms  of  the  ordinances  and  maritime  laws.j: 

By  the  ancient  Spanish  ordinances  of  Seville,  the  risks  on  bottomry 
bonds  which  were  to  be  encountered  by  the  lender,  were  those  of  the  sea, 
including  wind,  land,  fire,  pirates,  enemies,  and  other  unfortunate  marine 

•  8  East's,  130.    1 3  Burrow's  Reports,  p.  694 
X  Ordinaoces  of  Antwerp,  1567. 
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accidents  that  might  happen  to  the  vessel  or  cargo  on  the  Toyage  design 
nated.  But  the  same  ordinances  provided  that  insorance  did  not  extend 
to  accidents  or  losses  which  arose  by  the  barratry  of  the  master,  and  de- 
ficiency of  the  merchandise.* 

By  these  ordinances,  the  risk  was  to  begin  on  the  outward  voyage  from 
the  day  and  hour  the  vessel  might  get  under  sail  in  the  harbor  or  bay  of 
her  departure,  and  to  continue  during  the  vovage  designated,  until  her 
first  arrival  in  the  port  of  destination,  or  the  place  mentioned  in  the  con- 
tract,  and  therein  to  cast  the  first  anchor  of  the  vessel,  and  besides  the 
fbrther  time  of  twenty-four  hours  to  be  thereinafter  elapsed,  and  which 
being  expired,  the  lenders  risks  are  to  cease. 

The  form  of  the  contract  specified  in  these  ordinances  that  the  borrow- 
ers or  debtors  did,  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  oblige  themselves,  and 
hypothecate  (Hipoteca)  the  said  ship,  her  huU,  hold,  stores,  and  furniture, 
and  everything  else  belonging  to  her,  with  an  obligation  not  to  dispose  of 
the  vessel,  or  anything  belonging  to  her,  until  the  loan  was  entirely  paid.f 
The  ordinances  of  Genoa  provided  that  no  underwriter  should  be  an- 
swerable for  any  wilful  barratry  of  the  master,  unless  it  be  especially 
agreed  to  in  the  policy ;  and  we  find  that  in  absence  of  a  stipulation  to 
answer  for  the  barratry  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel  hjrpothe- 
cated,  the  lender  does  not  undertake  these  risks  in  a  bottomry  contract  hj 
the  maritime  law  of  all  nations. 

The  ancient  ordinances  of  Middleburgh  and  Amsterdam  provided  that 
all  contracts  of  assurance  were  to  be  held  and  esteemed  as  contracts  of 
ffood  fiiith,  in  which  no  fraud  or  deceit  should  be  practised ;  and  should  any 
fraud,  cheat,  or  deceit  be  used  by  the  captains,  masters,  pilots,  or  others, 
either  in  behalf  of  the  insured  or  underwriters,  the  same  should  be  obliged 
to  make  good  all  losses,  damages  and  interest  occasioned  thereby,  and  to 
be  publicly  and  corporeally  punished  for  a  terror  and  example  to  others— 
nay,  even  to  death,  in  case  of  great  ofknceu,"^ 

So,  the  ancient  ordinances  of  Rotterdam  all  provided  that  the  master  was 
obliged  to  prosecute  his  voyage.  The  cargo  being  taken  on  board  as 
soon  as  wind  and  tide  would  permit,  without  delay,  and  when  on  the  voy- 
age, to  take  care  of,  to  preserve,  to  amend  and  repair,  in  case  of  damage 
happening,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  both  the  ship  and  the  goods  on  boani, 
during  the  whole  voyage,  and  until  the  complete  unloading  of  the  vessel 
at  the  port  of  destination.  || 

The  ordinances  of  Hamburgh,  proclaimed  in  1731,  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  that  provided  for  the  underwriters  to  assume  the  loss  of  ship  or 
goods,  happening  by  the  misconduct,  negligence,  or  barratry  of  the  mas- 
ter and  crew  on  the  voyage  ;  and  from  the  usages  and  customs  of  this 
commercial  town,  in  this  respect,  appear  to  have  grown  up  the  common 
practice  in  modem  days  of  marine  underwriters,  to  insure  against  the  bar- 
ratry of  the  master  and  crew  on  the  voyage.  Yet  these  oidinances  pro- 
vided that  when  a  master  of  a  ship  shortened  his  voyage,  the  risk  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  premium  gained ;  and  when  he  prolonged  the  voyage,  or 
went  to  any  other  place  than  what  was  designated,  and  the  insured  con- 
sented to  it,  or  had  knowledge  of  it,  the  underwriter  was  not  answerable 
for  any  misfortune  that  might  happen  to  the  ship,  afler  the  deviation. 

•  Ordinances  of  Seville,  14tfa  July,  1556. 

t  See  ordinances  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  1610. 

t  Ordinmces  of  Middleboigfa,  1600.    y  Ordinances  of  Rotterdam,  1761. 
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The  doctrine  of  insuriiig  against  the  barratiy  of  the  matter  and  crew, 
or  against  the  acts  of  the  borrower,  has  never  been  generally  adopted  in 
the  commercial  usages  of  modern  nations  in  case  of  bottomry  contracts  on 
loans ;  and  in  absence  of  any  stipulation  on  this  subject  in  the  bottomry 
agreement,  the  lender  does  not  assume  such  risks,  not  being  recognised 
ms  any  of  the  perils  of  the  sea.  So,  the  ancient  ordinances  of  Bilboa  pro- 
▼ided  that  when  any  goods,  hypothecated  by  a  bottomry  loan,  suffered 
damage  by  their  own  bad  quality,  or  by  the  negligence  and  fault  of  the 
master  or  proprietor  of  the  ship,  or  the  owner  of  the  goods,  that  the  lender 
-should  recover  the  entire  loan,  and  the  premiums  agreed  to  be  given  on 
maritime  interest,  unless  the  lender  took  upon  himself  these  risks  of 
tUmages  and  averages  by  his  agreement.* 

The  maritime  cckIo  of  Spain  promulgated  in  the  year  1629,  by  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  contains  the  law  of  contracts  on  bottomry  in  twenty-seven  ar- 
ticles. This  code  declares  that  c<Hitract8  al  a  Chrwia^  or  bottomry  con- 
tracts, may  be  celebrated : 

1st.  By  a  public  instrument,  with  the  solemnities  of  law. 

2d.  By  a  policy  signed  by  the  parties,  with  the  intervention  of  a  ship- 
ping notary. 

^.  By  a  private  document  between  the  contracting  parties. 

4th.  Contracts  of  bottomry  appearing  by  a  public  instrument,  carry 
with  them  ready  execution.  Such  contracts  shall  also  have  the  same 
effect  when  made  by  the  intervention  of  a  notary  or  ship  broker,  and 
the  demandant  can  prove  his  policy  by  the  registration  of  the  ship  broker 
when  this  is  found  with  the  formalities  demanded  by  law.  Being  privately 
celebrated,  the  contract  shall  not  be  executive,  unless  the  authenticity  of 
the  signatures  appears  by  judicial  examination  of  those  who  made  them, 
-or  in  some  other  sufficient  form.  Laws  on  bottomry  made  by  parol,  are  in- 
'efiectual  in  law,  and  no  demand  or  proof  shall  be  admitted  on  account  of 
Aem* 

Contracts  of  bottomry  cannot  prejudice  third  parties  when  made  in  a 
home  port,  unless  they  are  registered  in  the  office  of  hypothecations  in 
the  district  where  made,  in  eight  days  following  their  date,  and  without 
such  registration  they  shall  produce  no  efiect  except  between  the  parties 
who  subscribe  them.  When  made  in  foreign  ports,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Naoiero^  or  ship's  husband,  roust  be  consulted ;  if  he  is  not  found,  then  the 
consignee  of  the  cargo,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  funds  firom  these, 
when  the  vessel  is  is  a  Spanish  port,  the  tribunal  of  commerce  of  the  port 
must  authorize  the  loan.  If  the  vessel  is  in  a  foreign  country,  the  Span- 
ish consul  must  be  first  consulted,  if  there  is  one  in  port,  but  if  not,  then 
the  authority  of  the  place  which  takes  cognizance  of  commercial  afiairs; 
and  when  the  necessities  of  the  voyage  demand  it,  and  money  can  be 
raised  in  no  other  way,  the  master  may  sell  a  portion  of  the  cargo  under 
judicial  authority,  and  at  public  sale,  but  no  more  than  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  which  may  be  absolutely  necessary  in  a  peremptory  ur- 
gency. 

In  the  reduction  of  a  bottomry  contract  to  writing,  there  should  be  ex- 
pressed: 

1st.  The  class,  name,  and  matriculation  or  registration  of  the  vessel. 

2d.  The  name  and  surname,  and  domicile  of  the  captain. 

8d.  The  names  and  surnames  and  domiciles  of  the  lender  and  borrower 

of  the  loan. ^ 

•  See  ordinances  of  Bilbos,  1738.    Oisp^  34,  "eet.  a 
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4th.  The  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  premiun  agreed  upon. 

5th.  The  time  of  repayment. 

6th.  The  effects  hypothecated. 

7th.  The  voyage  for  which  the  risk  is  to  run. 

Contracts  of  bottomry,  by  this  code,  are  the  subjects  of  endorsement  and 
regulation  and  transfer  to  the  endorsee  who  takes  all  the  rights  and  risks 
of  the  loan. 

Loans  on  bottomry  can  be  made  not  only  in  money,  but  in  effects  proper 
for  the  use  of  the  vessel  as  well  as  for  commerce,  the  value  being  fixed 
by  the  parties.   Loans  on  bottomry  can  be  made  jointly  or  separately,  on : 

1st.  HuU  and  keel  of  tfie  vessel. 

2d.  The  sails,  apparel,  armament,  and  provisions* 

dd.  The  merchandize  laden  on  board. 

When  a  loan  is  effected  on  the  hull  and  keel  of  a  vessel,  the  hypothe- 
cation for  the  loans  and  premiums  extends  by  act  and  operation  of  law,  to 
(he  vessel,  sails,  apparel,  armament,  provisions  and  freights  which  may  be 
gained  during  the  voyage.  When  effected  on  the  cargo,  the  hypotheca- 
lion  comprehends  all  the  merchandise  and  effects  which  compose  it ;  and 
when  effected  in  a  particular  and  determinate  part  of  the  vessel,  or  of  the 
cargo,  the  hypothecation  covers  nothing  more  than  the  part  mentioned* 
Loans  cannot  be  effected  on  freights  alone,  to  be  earned,  nor  upon  gains 
expected  from  the  cargo.  When  a  lender  makes  such  loans,  he  can  ob- 
tain only  repayment  of  the  money  borrowed,  without  a  premium*.  When 
freights  have  been  earned  and  the  gains  of  the  cargo  accrued,  they  are 
liable  for  the  repayment  of  loans  on  bottomry.  The  freight  for  loans 
made  on  the  hull  and  keel  of  the  vessel,  and  the  gains  of  the  cargo  for 
that  which  was  given  on  it.  Seamens'  wages  are  not  the  subjects  of  a 
loan,  but  the  whole  value  of  the  cargo  in  the  port  where  the  risk  com- 
menced, can  be  hypothecated.  A  loanr  for  a  greater  amount  than  is  al- 
lowed by  law  on  any  thing,  shall  have  the  excess  returned  to  the  lender, 
without  interest ;  and  when  the  borrower  has  used  fraudulent  means  to 
give  an  exaggerated  value  to  the  objects  of  the  loan  agreed  upon,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  loan  shall  be  returned.  When  the  full  amount  of  money  or  goods 
taken  al  a  Greusa  on  bottomry  to  load  a  vessel,  cannot  be  employed  on 
the  cargo,  the  surplus  shall  be  returned  to  the  lender  before  the  sail- 
ing of  the  vessel,  in  the  place  where  the  consignees,  or  Naviero^  or 
ship's  husband  resides.  The  master  cannot  bind  the  ship's  apparel,  arma- 
ment, or  provisions,  except  such  part  as  he  may  own  in  them  by  a  con- 
tract of  bottomry,  unless  the  ship's  husband,  or  the  consignee,  shall  inter- 
vene in  the  contract,  or  approve  of  it  by  writing  out  of  the  place  where 
the  Navieroy  or  consignees  of  the  vessel  may  reside.  The  captain  may 
take  up  money  on  bottomry,  complying  with  the  requirements  of  law  to 
effect  the  loan,  and  proving  the  necessity  of  the  loan  by  judicial  authoriza- 
tion, in  form  which  the  law  demands.  A  contract  of  bottomry  is  null, 
vfhich  is  made  upon  goods  increasing  risks  at  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  contract.  When  the  goods  upon  which  money  is  taken  oZ  a  Crretisa 
are  not  put  in  the  risk,  the  contract  remains  without  effect. 

The  amounts  taken  al  a  Greusa  for  the  last  voyage  of  the  vessel,  shall 
be  paid  in  preference  to  the  loans  of  former  voyages,  even  when  the  first 
loans  have  been  prorogued  by  an  express  agreement.  Loans  made  du- 
ring  the  voyage  are  preferred  to  those  made  before  the  sailing  of  the  ves- 
sel, graduating  the  preference  among  them,  when  many  have  been  made 
in  an  order  contrary  to  that  of  their  date. 
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The  total  Iom  of  the  effects  upon  which  a  loan  is  made,  extingnishes 
the  claims  of  the  lender,  when  happening  during  the  time  and  voyage  the 
risk  was  to  run  by  the  contract,  and  proceeding  from  a  cause  not  excepted 
bj  a  special  agreement  between  the  parties,  or  by  legal  disposition.  The 
taker  of  a  loan  must  prove  the  loss,  and  when  loans  are  effected  on  the 
cargo,  he  must  also  prove  that  the  goods  set  forth  to  the  lender  as  the  ob- 
jects of  the  loan,  really  existed  in  the  vessel,  and  were  shipped  on  his  ac- 
count, and  that  the  goods  incurred  the  risk.  The  action  of  the  lender 
shall  not  be  extinguished,  even  when  the  things  bound  for  the  payment  of 
the  loan  are  lost,  if  the  damage  accruing  to  them  arise  firom  any  of  the 
foUowiog  causes : — 

1st.  From  the  inherent  defect  of  the  thing^itseUl 

2d.  From  the  fiiult  or  fraud  of  the  taker. 

8d.  From  the  barratry  of  the  captain  and  crew. 

4th.  When  the  merchandise  is  loaded  in  a  vessel  different  from  that 
designated  in  the  contract,  unless  by  the  event  of  a  superior  force  it  may 
have  been  necessary  to  tranship  the  cargo  from  one  vessel  to  another. 

In  whichever  of  these  cases  it  may  happen,  the  lender  on  bottomry  has  a 
right  to  the  return  of  h»  loan  and  maritime  interest,  not  having  expressly 
agreed  to  the  contrary.  The  damage  which  may  happen  to  a  vessel  for 
being  employed  in  a  contraband  trade,  shall  not  result  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  lender.  The  lenders  al  a  Greusa^  or  on  bottomry,  shall  sustain  pro 
rata^  according  to  their  respective  claims.  The  common  averages  or  con- 
tributions which  may  occur,,  in  the  things  upon  which  the  loan  is  made. 
In  case  of  simple  averages,  the  lender  shall  not  contribute  for  a  loss,  un- 
less by  special  agreement ;  the  simple  averages  not  being  included  by 
law  in  the  risks  of  the  voyage.  With  respect  to  the  vessel,  the  risks  of  the 
voyage  run  from  the  moment  the  vessel  makes  sail  to  the  time  of  her  be- 
ing safely  anchored  and  moored  in  the  place  of  her  destination,  when  no 
specified  time  or  voyage  is  mentioned  in  the  contract.  And,  with  respect 
to  the  merchandise,  the  risks  shall  run  from  the  time  of  loading,  in  the 
port  of  departure,  until  the  vessel  is  discharged  in  the  port  of  her  con- 
signation. 

Shipwreck  happening  without  the  fault  of  (he  borrower  or  his  servants, 
the  lender  receives  the  amount  which  the  merchandise  and  the  effects  hy- 
pothecated and  saved  may  produce,  deducting  salvage  expenses  to  place 
them  in  a  place  of  safety.  When  an  insurer  joins  with  a  lender  upon  the 
same  objects  on  which  a  loan  was  made,  and  a  shipwreck  happens,  the 
lender  and  insurer  take  the  efiects  saved  to  the  amount  of  their  loan  and 
insurance,  dividing  the  same  pro  rata  according  to  their  respective  inte- 
rests. The  goods  and  effects  saved  not  amounting  to  the  value  of  the 
loan,  the  insurer  is  not  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  efiects  saved  until 
the  loan  is  satisfied. 

A  surety  being  given  in  a  contract  of  bottomry,  he  shall  be  obligated  in 
common  with  the  borrower,  if  in  the  contract  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tions to  the  contrary.  The  time  fixed  for  the  security  being  fulfilled,  the 
obligation  of  the  security  is  extinguished,  unless  renewed  by  a  second 
contract.  There  being  a  delay  of  the  payment  of  the  capital  loaned  and 
the  premiums,  the  lender  becomes  entitled  to  mercantile  interest  upon 
both  premium  and  capital  loaned. 

Whoever  peruses  the  maritime  code  of  Spain,  will  find  the  work  con- 
cisely and  logically  arranged,  and  the  principles  of  maritime  law  well  di« 
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Sfted.  This  code  govenif  Spain  and  her  eokfues  at  the  pfetent  imj* 
1  the  principles  of  maritime  and  commercial  law  contained  in  the  aa> 
cient  ordinances  of  Bilboa ;  the  Consulate  of  the  Sea«  as  well  as  the  Con- 
sulates of  the  ports  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  are  found  in  the  new  compilatioiw 
This  code  was  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  empire,  in  1629,  by  a  royal 
decree  of  King  Ferdinand  VIL  The  ordinances  of  Bilboa  were  made 
the  laws  of  the  Spanish  empire  in  1738,  by  a  decree  of  Don  Philip  V.^ 
the  then  reigning  monarch  of  Spain.  These  ordinances  regulated  the 
commercial  and  maritime  affidrs  which  arose  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlaa. 
tic  ocean.  All  matters  which  concerned  the  commerce  of  the  two  Indies 
were  subject  to  the  law  and  usages  of  the  tribunal  of  coounerce  of  tho 
Consulates  of  Seville  and  of  the  port  of  Cadiz. 

The  Consulate  of  the  Sea,  which  is  the  celebrated  work  of  antiquity, 
known  under  the  title  of  "  The  Constdato  del  Mare^^^  was  received  on  the 
c«»asts  of  the  Mediterranean  belonging  to  Spain,  as  the  maritime  law  of 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  empire. 

The  history  of  the  ordinances  of  Bilboa,  like  those  of  the  "  Cotutdato 
del  Moare^'*  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  been  founded  on  maritime 
customs  of  remote  antiquity,  though  both  codes  are  of  Spanish  orif^ 
The  one  was  originally  enacted  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Bilboa, 
on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  other,  the  trade  of  the  town  of  Barcelona, 
on  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Both  codes  are  believed  to  have  been  origin 
nally  compiled  by  a  select  and  enlightened  body  of  merchants,  assisted  by 
the  presiding  judffes  in  the  commercial  tribunals  in  each  port. 

The  codes  of  Bilboa  and  Barcelona  have,  at  various  times,  in  latter 
days,  been  promulgated  as  the  maritime  laws  of  Spain,  and  such  further 
ordinances  have  been  added  to  them  as  the  wants  of  commerce  required* 
The  learned  reader  will  find  systems  of  maritime  law  compiled,  with  just 
and  equitable  rules,  in  the  ordinances  of  Bilboa,  the  Consulate  of  the 
Sea,  and  the  Codigo  de  Cammercio  of  Spain.  The  commercial  and  ma* 
ritime  laws  of  this  ancient  empire  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  models 
d*  justice  and  equity.  a.  n. 


AsT.  V-— THE  COAL  POLICY  OF  PENNSYLTANIA. 

Thb  policy  adopted  by  the  present  board  of  canal  commissioners  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  regard  to  the  tolls  charged  on  coal  is  peculiar,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  by  any  means  so  fovorable  as  they  believe 
towards  the  end  proposed.     The  case  is  nearly  as  follows : — 

The  lines  of  canal  communication  throughout  the  state  being  already  in 
operation,  and  the  state  furnishing  neither  the  motive  power  nor  the  ve- 
Idde  of  transportation,  its  expenses  remain  nearly  the  same,  whether  the 
eanal  is  used  or  not,  and  do  not  increase  like  the  receipts,  directly  in  pro« 
portion  to  the  amount  of  business  done  on  the  route.  Consequently,  it  Is 
argued,  the  grand  object  of  the  state  must  be  to  increase  the  toils,  although 
the  amount  of  transportation  for  which  these  tolls  are  paid,  be  dispropor* 
tionately  increased  at  the  same  time ;  and  this,  it  is  thought,  can  be  effected 
by  stimulating  the  most  distant  regions  at  which  coal  is  mined,  and  bring- 
ingthem  into  competition  on  more  favorable  terms  with  the  nearer. 

The  stimulus  is  applied  by  resulating  the  rates  of  toll.  Coal  is  charged 
at  the  rate  of  2  mills  per  1,000  lbs.,  or  4  mills  per  nett  ton  per  mile,  tuitil 
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tlie  amount  reaches  the  sum  of  44  ots*  per  ton,  after  which  it  is  allowed 
to  pass  toll-free.  Consequently  all  distances  over  110  miles  are  in  effect 
reduced  to  that  standard,  and  the  miner,  whatever  be  his  distance  from 
market,  pajs  no  more  toll  than  if  within  110  miles.  Thus,  coal  may  be 
■hipped  at  Pittsburgh,  as  was  done  in  some  small  quantity  in  1843,  and  on 
arriving  at  Columbia,  pay  no  more  to  the  state,  with  the  exception  of 
charges  for  motive  power  on  the  Portage  railroad,  than  if  shipped  at  Hoi- 
lidaysburgh,  or  some  place  still  nearer  to  the  terminus. 

The  whole  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  confined  to  the  Susquehanna 
canals,  and  the  main  line  ;  for  the  only  other  state  line  over  which  any 
^lantity  of  coal  is  carried,  is  the  Delaware  division,  and  this  route  is  too 
short  to  be  effected  favorably  by  the  reduction,  and  too  distant  to  interfere 
with  those  which  are.  On  the  Susquehanna,  the  greatest  amount  of  coal 
h  shipped  upon  the  North  Branch,  and  either  descends  to  the  Tide  Water 
eanal,  or  stops  upon  the  way.  The  amount  of  this,  and  other  buslnesii' 
and  the  places  of  shipment,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 

Collector*!  ofl&eos. 

HolUdaysburgh^ 

Johnstown, 

Blainvilie, 

Pittsburgh^ « 

Frecport, 

]>ann8burgh, 

WilliamsporV 

Northumberland,.. 

Berwick, 

Liverpoolr 

Portsmouth, 

Junction, 

Eiaston, 


ToDi  of  coal 

Tons  of  coal 

tblp*diBl8«3. 
14,510 

■hlp*d  in  18M. 
18,999 

130 

63 

473 

1,397 

350 

...... 

30 

5,448 

10.475 

2,464 

1,110 

5,889 

6,818 

59,990 

116,018 

4,613 

9,755 

7,050 

11,690 

594 

463 

313,150 

301,956 

Total, 313,998  478,256 

This  table  will  fiimish  materials  to  show  that  in  the  present  state  of  the 
trade,  the  arrangements  of  the  canal  commissioners  are  either  inefficient 
or  injurious.  The  largest  shipments,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  the 
Delaware  division,  whiclu  as  before  said,  cannot  come  into  collision  with 
the  rest,  are  those  which  pay  toll  at  the  offices  in  HoUidaysburgh,  Dunns* 
burgh,  Berwick,  ^c,  and  are  mined  at  or  near  these  places,  in  some  cases 
further  in  the  interior,  in  manv,  some  distance  further  up  the  line  of  canaU 
The  average  distances  on  which  coal  shipped  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
above  places  to  Columbia,  pays  toll,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

Hollidayebuigh, 180  I  Northumberland, 83 

Ponnabuigh, 175  I  Liverpool, ^...    60 

Berwick, 142     Portsmouth, 18 

Williamsport, 127  | 

Now,  the  question  which  naturally  presents  itself,  is,  what  places  are  to 
be  protected,  against  what  others,  and  why  do  they  need  it  ? 

HoUidaysburgh,  Dunnsburgh,  and  Williamsport,  mine  bitumfaious  coal^ 
and  consequently  have  little  to  fear  from  the  opposition  of  anthracite  re* 
gions,  almost  equally  distant  with  themselves.  It  only  remains  then, 
among  the  Wyoming  regions,  classed  together  as  paying  toll  at  Berwick, 
to  protect  the  most  distant,  as  the  Lackawanna,  ^.,  against  the  nearer, 
and  to  protect  these  and  the  bituminous  regions  against  some  few  col« 
lieries  more  &vorably  situated  lower  down  the  Susquehamuu 
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On  the  firtt  mpposition,  if  it  be  intended  to  protect  the  most  distant  of 
these  Wyoming  regions  from  those  somewhat  nearer,  but  still  remote 
from  the  terminus,  the  standard  should  have  been  fixed  at  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  of  these  from  Columbia,  at  ISO  or  HO  miles,  not  110,  for 
this  would  have  afiTorded  the  same  relative  protection  to  one  over  another, 
xvhile  the  receipts  of  the  state  would  have  been  diminished  in  a  less  pro- 
portion. By  taking  the  nearest  point  of  importance,  in  this  case  the 
collieries  below  Plymouth,  making  it  pay  full  tolls,  and  charging  the 
most  distant  parts  no  more,  the  advantages  of  the  nearest  point  over 
the  most  distant,  would  be  diminished  just  as  much  as  at  present ;  but 
by  placing  the  ultimate  point  of  charge  SO  miles  further  down  the  river^ 
as  is  now  done,  the  tolls  in  this  distance  are  given  to  all  these  regions 
as  a  bonus. 

Now,  on  the  other  supposition,  let  us  see  what  more  fiivorably  situated 
regions  the  bituminous  and  the  Wyoming  coal  fields  come  into  opposition 
with.  All  the  coal  beds  that  at  present  find  their  outlet  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna, are  so  distant  from  the  Eastern  markets,  that  they  cannot 
come  into  competition  with  those  that  at  present  engross  the  trade, 
and  are  consequently  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  southern  markets, 
and  those  of  the  Susquehanna  itself.  Their  rivals  in  this  trade  are  North- 
umberland, Liverpool,  and  Portsmouth.  Northumberland  sends  under 
7,000  tons  a  year,  and  increases  in  business  more  slowly  than  almost  any 
other  coal  port.  The  coal  paying  toll  at  liiverpool  is  small  in  quantity, 
and  of  so  local  consumption  that  it  averages  but  23  miles  of  transporta- 
tion  on  the  canal.  The  Portsmouth  coal  is  mined  at  Pinegrove,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  water  in  the  feeder  of  the  Union  canal, 
is  very  small  and  exceedingly  uncertain.  Its  only  hope  is  in  the  extension 
of  the  Mine  Hill  railroad,  which,  if  ever  executed,  will  divert  almost  every 
ton  from  the  Pennsylvania  line.  To  protect  the  flourishing  mines  of 
Lackawanna,  of  Wyoming,  of  Farrandsville,  and  ofHollidaysburgh,  send- 
ing  as  they  have  done,  1 46,000  tons  out  of  the  1H4,000  that  descend 
the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches,  against  such  rivals  as  these,  is  an 
absurdity. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  regions  that  do  nine-tenths  of  all  the  business  are 
similarly  and  almost  equally  favored  by  the  reduction  of  loll.  They  encoun- 
ter but  little  opposition  in  their  markets,  except  that  which  arises  between 
them,  and  this  they  would  of  course  be  equally  well  able  to  bear,  although 
they  paid  full  toll.  The  facility  with  which  their  coal  is  mined,  especially 
that  of  the  Wyoming  field,  enables  them  to  undersell  almost  all  their  oppo- 
nents in  these  maricets,  for  which  they  are  favprably  situated.  Thus, 
Wilkesbarre  coal  can  be  contracted  for,  delivered  at  Harrisburgh,  at  92  43 
per  ton,  or  at  Columbia,  for  about  92  68  per  ton.  On  every  ton  of  coal 
delivered  at  the  latter  place,  the  state  loses  about  13  cents  toll,  while  the 
colliers  could  have  obtained  $2  81  for  the  coal  with  equal  facility,  if  they 
and  their  competitors  immediately  around  them  were  compelled  to  pay 
full  toll.  Even  were  these  efiTorts  of  the  agents  of  the  state  more  success- 
fill,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  its  interest  of  the  state  can  lie  in  an  attempt 
to  depress  one  region,  and  force  another  a  few  miles  ofiTinto  an  unnatural 
activity,  while  the  whole  amount  of  toll  paid  in  either  case,  remains  the 
same,  or  varies  immaterially. 

No  official  statement  is  published  of  the  proportion  of  coal  that  is  car- 
ried to  Columbiat  and  of  that  which  is  sold  on  the  way ;  but  in  order  to 
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ettim&te  the  loss  mcuiTed  bj  the  state  in  consequence  of  the  present  ar- 
rangement, it  may  be  assumed  that  one  half  passes  through.  The  data 
gif en  abore  affords  the  following  result : — 

Av.di.vor»h<p*ts  Dlt.ovtf  Tooiwm  I/iss  onhalf 

Towns.                                           fjrmu  Colttiiibta.  110  m. let.  In  1844.  the  tODnagd. 

HoIlidaysbuT^h, 189               70  18,999  $2,666 

Dimiiri)urgh, 175               65  10,475  1,361 

Berwick, 142              32  116.018  7.424 

Together,  oyer  $11,0  JO,  an  amount  which,  though  small  in  itself,  is 
over  II  per  cent  on  the  whole  receipts  from  the  coal  trade  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  is  probablj  equal  to  one-half  or  one-third  the  state's  profits  on 
the  transportation.  l. 


Art.  VI.— commerce  AND  GREAT  CITIES. 

VADGHilf's  *'  Aei  OP  ORIAT  CTTIBS*' — THB  EFFECT  OF  OOMMBBCB  AND  MAinTVACIVSlS  m  B»- 
8FECT  TO  POPULAR  IMTELLIQENCE— THE  NOTION  THAT  THE  COMMERCIAL  SPIRIT  IB  UNFRIEND- 
LY TO  PATRtOTDM — ESTIMATE  OF  WEALTH  IN  COMMERCIAL  STATES,  ETC 

Thb  title  of  this  book*  raises  expectations  which  are  not  gratified  hj 
its  perusal.  The  author  has  read  and  reflected  much  upon  the  subject, 
and  giTes,  therefore,  information  and  suggestions  which  are  important ;  but 
the  views  presented  are  mostly  superficial.  He  has  not  the  clue  to  thread 
the  labyrinth  of  this  difficult  problem.  And  wliat  he  does  see  belongs  to 
the  past,  rather  than  the  present.  This  view  of  great  cities  would  have 
been  original  and  interesting  half  a  century  ago ;  but  the  present  age  .is 
asking  and  answering  two  questions  in  relation  to  "  modem  society," 
which  seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  Dr.  Vaughan.  He  sees,  thai  cities 
have  been  instrumental  in  breaking  feudal  fetters,  and  extinguishing  do- 
mestic slavery,  in  quickening  the  spirit  of  scientific  investigation  and  ad- 
vancing popular  intelligence ;  he  sees,  too,  that  the  multiplied  tempta- 
tions and  vices  of  cities  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  concentrated 
zeal  and  judgment ;  and  that  increased  opportunities  for  religious  culture 
exceed  the  enervating  influence  of  refinements  and  luxury ;  while  the 
crime  and  want  engendered  by  the  close  contact  of  classes  most  widely 
different  in  means,  awaken  deeper  benevolence  to  meliorate  and  reform 
their  victims.  Btrt  he  dees  not  seem  to  see,  that  this  increased  freedom, 
intelligence  and  zeal  asks  more  and  more  urgently,  "  why  exist  these 
hideous  contrasts  ?"  and  (hat  the  answer  comes  back  each  year  louder 
and  louder,  "  it  is  because  capital  and  labor  are  divided."  In  modem 
society  is  already  born  a  spirit,  which  will  rebuild  cities  not  -on  aristo- 
cratic modek,  but  a^er  the  type  of  Christian  humanity.  If  »the  rich  and 
the  privileged  of  our  age  are  but  just ;  if  they  but  give  their  talents,  ener- 
gies, and  means,  to  securing  the  universal  good  rather  than  private  emolu- 
ment ;  if  they  seek  to  raise  the  low  to  a  high  level  of  character  and  cul- 
tivation ;  if  they  disregard  castes  and  artificial  distinctions,  and  open  the 
social  privileges  of  life  to  the  wise  and  the  worthy  of  every  class;  above 
all,  if  they  aid  efforts  so  to  regulate  business,  commerce,  employments, 
that  constantly  increasing  remunerations  may  enable  the  working  classes 
to  become  even  larger  consumers,  they  will  avoid  the  danger  which 
threatens  modern  society.     We  have  left  far  behind  us  the  feudalism  of 

*  The  Age  of  Grett  Cities:  or  Modern  Society  viewed  in  its  relation  to  IntelUgenoa, 
Morab  sod  Religion.    By  Robert  Vaughan,  D.  IX    London :  1843. 
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the  noblo ;  but  the  yoke  of  moneTed  feudality  grows  daily  more  oppres^fne. 
The  question  for  this  age  to  answer,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  give  an  an- 
swer of  peace,  is  *'  how  shall  we  so  organize  our  cities  that  interests  shall 
be  united,  and  all  chisses  and  all  individuals  benefitted  by  augmented  com« 
merce,  improved  machinery,  and  new  facilities  in  all  modes  of  employ* 
ment."  A  greater  equalization  of  conditions  will  alone  meet  the  wants 
and  satisfy  the  conscience  of  our  age.  The  questions  of  the  re-union  •f 
oftpital  and  labor,  of  the  true  position  and  relative  importance  of  coBfr- 
merce,  of  the  influence  of  improved  machinery  under  our  existing  system 
of  wages,  of  enlarged  intelligence  and  our  present  contrasts  of  circum- 
stances, Dr.  Vaughan  leaves  unanswered.  His  book,.lherefore,  thougk 
in  some  respects  interesting,  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  subject. 

We  have  referred  to  this  work  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  m 
few  extracts,  embracing  all  that  the  volume  contains,  bearing  directly  on 
the  subject  of  conamerce.  The  first,  it  will  be  seen,  gives  the  author's 
▼iew^  of  the  efiect  of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  respect  to  popular 
intelb'gence ;  the  second  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  notion  that  the  com- 
mercial spirit  is  unfriendly  to  patriotism,  and  the  third  is  on  the  estimate 
of  wealth  in  commercial  states. 

OS  THE    SJ7ECT    OF  CQIOCERCB    AND    MANX77ACTUBES    IN    BB6FBCT    TO    TOFUIJJt 

niTELLIGEIICE. 

Cities  owe  their  origin  to  handicraft  and  traffic,  and  it  is  the  e^ct  of  commer- 
cial habits  to  give  great  comparative  expansion  and  discipline  to  the  intellect 

Wherever  men  are  employed  in  trade  and  manafactnres,  the  diversity  of  ttieir 
occupation  must,  in  itself,  suggest  varied  thoaght,  and  stimulate  to  some  degree 
of  mental  effi>rt  it  is  true,  as  the  arts  advance,  men  become  intent  on  dispatch,, 
which  is  best  realized  by  a  division  of  labor,  and  the  efifect  of  that  process  is  t» 
separate  artizans  into  classes,  leaving  only  a  narrow  |m>vince  to  eacn.  But  this- 
method  of  proceeding  must  have  its  Emits,  and  where  most  aeted  upon,  each  man 
knows  fall  well  what  his  kindred  craftsman  is  doing,  though  that  section  ollabor 
may  be  one  in  which  he  has  himself  no  share. 

It  is  also  in  the  nature  of  machinery  that  it  should,  at  least  in  many  cases, 
gr^lly  lessen  the  demand  on  the  spontaneous  abili^  of  the  workman.  Results 
which  (Mice  depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  his  incfividoal  skill,  are  made  to  fol- 
low, and  with  more  certainty,  from  the  action  of  the  instmment  which  he  is  now 
rsqoirsd  to  superintend.  But  the  action  of  that  machme  is  as  a  constant  lesson  on 
homan  ingenuity.  It  diows  what  that  ingenuity  has  done,  and  suggests  wba(t  it 
■lay  do.  Less  demand  may  be  made  on  the  manual  skill  of  the  mechanic,-  but 
that  does  not  prevent  his  thoughts  from  being  familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  inffe- 
nions  operation.  If  an  old  man,  he  will  know  something  of  the  history  oi  nis 
craft,  and  of  others  carried  on  about  him ;  and  in  many  cases  his  mind  will  Ue  a 
ehronide  of  the  inventions  which  have  so  matly  changed  the  processes  of  ma- 
mifactore  once  the  rears  of  nis  boyhood.  His  thoughts,  we  may  be  sore,  will  not 
be  those  of  one  who  has  learnt  to  look  upon  the  world  as  doomed  to  stand  stilL  Ue 
lives  in  the  midst  of  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  his  country;  and  he  necessarily 
hears  much  concenung  the  skill  and  enterpripe  of  other  countries.  In  his  misd, 
the  leading  idea  in  regard  to  society  is  that  of  progression—onwardneas,  and  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  peasant,  who,  whatever  he  may  see  of  change  ii»  the  nature 
of  his  implements,  is  aisposed  to  look  en  matters  about  him  as  doomed  to  be  in  the 
main  as  they  have  been.  In  the  view  of  the  one,  change  is  generally  regarded  as 
kypeful ;  in  the  view  of  the  other,  it  is  an  object  of  dread,  as  being  toe  commonly 
identical  with  mischief. 

If  there  are  causes  in  connexion  with  commerce  which  operate  thus  favorably 
on  intelligence  in  the  case  of  the  humbler  classes,  to  whom  it  furnishes  employ- 
HMot,  tb^  are  others  of  a  much  higher  description,  which  aflfect  the  merchant, 
and  the  capitalist    Such  men,  as  we  have  abeiuly  observed,  possess  a  direct  in* 
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terest  in  knowing  more  or  less,  the  natoral  and  the  artificial  of  all  lands,  and  in 
weighing  the  knowledge  thos  acquired,  in  order  that  it  may  be  turned  to  the  be«t 
account  In  the  wide  and  venturous  traffic  which  engages  such  heads,  the  great- 
est consequences  are  known  to  depend  on  the  possessing,  or  the  not  possessing, 
8uch  knowledge  and  discernment.  Hence  the  intricacy  which  belong  to  social 
policy  when  taking  its  texture  from  the  relations  of  commerce  ;  ana  the  causes 
which  naturally  contribute  to  give  such  caution,  and  compass,  and  vigor  to  the 
genius  of  the  ministers  of  commercial  states,  exert  a  similar  influence  over  tht 
people  generally  in  such  states.  Questions  by  no  means  simple  in  their  nature, 
are  always  rising  to  the  notice  of  such  a  people.  In  such  communities,  accords 
ingly,  the  power  of  making  the  difficult  plam  is  of  jgreat  value.  It  is  only  b^ 
means  of  the  many  that  the  few  can  hope  to  see  their  plans  carried  into  eflec^ 
and  this  necessity  devolves  upon  them  the  further  necessity  of  becoming  effective 
teachers  of  the  many,  and  teachers  of  as  much  promptitude  as  vigour,  the  many 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal  being  always  immediately  about  them. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  men  who  have 
become  rulers  in  commercial  states,  and  those  who  have  distinguished  themselvei 
as  members  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  in- 
telligence of  the  society  at  large  with  which  these  two  classes  of  great  men  have 
■tood  respectively  associated.  We  repeat,  the  people  of  a  large  commercial  city 
feel  necessarily  much  more  than  any  other  people,  as  citizens  of  the  world.  They 
eee  that  their  mterests  depend,  not  on  themselves  merely,  nor  on  their  immediate 
neighbors,  but  on  the  relations  which  they  may  possess  sufficient  wisdom  and 
power  to  maintain  with  the  ends  of  the  earth.  No  nation  wanting  in  the  capaci^ 
to  look  thus  abroad,  can  ever  become  great  in  the  history  of  commerce :  and  the 
eontinuance  of  such  greatness,  if  once  r^dized,  must  depend  on  the  continuanoe 
of  that  capacity — the  fear  being,  in  the  case  of  such  a  people,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
prosperous  individual,  that  men  will  learn  to  place  an  undue  rdiance  on  their 
supposed  saffacity ;  that  familiarity  with  chan^  will  beget  an  undesirable  tei^ 
dency  towara  change ;  and  that  the  success  which  has  resulted  from  caution,  maj 
be  followed  by  disaster,  as  consequent  upon  presumption.  It  is  true,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  states,  as  of  men,  that  they  think  all  power  mortal  except  their  own. 

OS  THB  MOTIOH  THAT  THE  OOMMBRCIAL  SnRIT  IB  UNFRIBHDLT  TO  FATIOTISM. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged,  that  the  intercourse  into  which  men  are  brought  with 
other  countries  by  commerce,  and  the  degree  in  which  their  interests  become 
mixed  up  with  those  of  such  countries,  must  necessarily  tend  to  render  them  less 
•ttachea  to  their  native  land,  and  less  sensitive  in  matters  afiecting  its  prosperity 
and  honor.  Opinions  of  this  nature  appear  to  have  been  widely  entertained  l^ 
the  f^ilosophers  of  antiquity,  and  they  are  the  opinions  of  many  among  ourselves^ 
But  it  is  Bot  more  true-  thait  such  pursuits  canry  with  them  a  tendency  to  abate 
something  ef  the  purely  instinctive  feeling  of  patriotism,  than  that  they  tend  te 
strengthen  its  principle  by  associating  it  with  greater  wisdom.  It  is  admitted, 
that  were  is  much  in  foreign  commerce  of  a  nature  to  diminish  that  overweening 

a  minion  of  ourselves,  as  compared  with  other  nations,  which  is  natural  to  all  se- 
uded  communities.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  some  abatement  of  this 
evidence  of  comparative  barbarism  follows  no  less  naturally  as  the  eflect  of  fb- 
reiffn  travel,  and  as  the  result  of  acquaintance  with  the  science  and  liteTatnrs, 
and  with  the  mind  and  character  of  foreign  nations,  as  derived  from  conversatioa 
and  from  books.  The  prejudice  which  precludes  the  thought  of  comparison  in 
snch  matters,  preclodes  one  of  the  greatest  chances  of  improvement  The  love 
of  country  is  one  of  our  moral  instincts  implanted  by  the  Divine  hand,  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  love  of  mankind,  and  commerce  carries  with  it  a  tenden- 
cy to  brinfif  these  passions  into  harmony  with  each  other,  in  place  of  allowing  the 
former  to  become  so  excessive  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  beconie  extinct  As  it  is 
in  respect  to  class  and  class  in  the  same  community,  so  it  is  in  respect  to  nation 
and  nation— the  ties  created  by  mutual  interest,  and  the  sympathy  on  both  sides 
awakened  by  intercourse,  tend  naturally  to  diminish  the  distance  between  them, 
■ad  to  fiicilitate  leUUions  based  on  trntn,  justice,  and  amity.    While  higher  mo* 
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tires  fail,  the  xelfttioni  of  commerce  may  thus  t&rv9  to  hold  many  aatkns  ina  de- 
gree of  unity,  and  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 

Every  man  most  be  aware  that  there  is  a  patriotism  which,  strong  as  may  be 
its  occasional  feeling,  has  scarcely  more  of  the  reas(mable  in  it  than  the  attach- 
ment of  the  domestic  animal  to  its  owner.  It  is  litde  else  than  feeling — feelinji^ 
for  which  little  reason  can  be  given,  which  is  not  easily  defined,  but  which  is 
often  highly  disinterested,  and  everywhere  powerful  enough  to  buul  man  strongly 
to  his  birth-place.  His  country,  in  the  case  of  such  a  man,  is  as  the  house  in 
which  he  was  bom,  and  as  the  place  of  the  family  with  whom  he  has  been  reared. 
It  connects  itself  involuntarily  with  his  sympathies,  but  his  feelings  in  relation  to 
it  never  become  a  subject  of  much  scrutiny  or  reflection.  He  cannot  fail  of  look- 
ing to  it  for  some  degree  of  protection,  tranquillity,  and  enjoyment  But  he  can 
be  proud  even  of  his  servitude,  if  it  be  the  price  paid  for  such  advantages.  Such 
men  often  judge  of  the  honor  of  their  country,  fh)m  the  greatness  of  tteir  king  as 
compared  with  other  kings,  or  fh)m  the  greatness  of  their  nobility  as  compared 
with  other  nobles,  rarely  from  their  own  condition,  as  belonging  to  the  people, 
compared  with  the  condition  of  other  people.  They  flatter  Aemselves  tnat  the 
splendor  of  their  nobility  is  their  own  splendor,  and  that  the  greatness  of  their 
king  is  their  own  greatness.  They  can  be  content,  accordingly,  as  slaves  to  their 
own  rulers,  so  they  may  thereby  give  them  power  to  display  their  superiority  over 
other  rulers,  and  to  impose  the  same  servitude  on  other  people.  Such  men  are, 
in  relation  to  their  country,  what  the  race  of  old  servants  were,  in  the  history  of 
our  ^at  families.  They  give  signs  of  attachment,  but  it  is  the  attachment  of 
menials.  They  look  with  some  mixture  of  reverence  and  aflfection  on  the  an- 
cient, the  ancestral,  but  it  is  on  those  things  as  belonging  to  superiors,  and  not  at 
all  as  belonging  to  themselves,  except  as  they  have  their  place  among  the  appen- 
dages to  that  superiority. 

We  confess  at  once  that  this  is  a  patriotism  by  no  means  to  our  taste.  It  may 
be  capable  of  fervid  efiR>rt,  and  of  some  generous  sacrifice,  but  it  has  not  been 
found  so  enduring  as  the  patriotism  which  is  based  upon  principle.  It  is  a  patriot- 
ism which  shoula  not  be  exposed  to  protracted  trial  in  the  time  of  war ;  and  which 
in  the  time  of  peace  would  allow  a  nation  to  decay,  and  perish  utterly,  rather  than 
rise  up  to  save  it.  Its  great  virtue  consists  in  attachment  to  hereditary  power, 
and  in  obedience  to  that  power — and  should  that  power  be  disposed  to  go  wrong, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  look  to  such  men  for  the  counteracting  influence  that  may 
constrain  it  to  go  right.  We  prefer  a  patriotism  which  can  be  more  suspecting, 
and  of  greater  self  reliance — such  as  can  presume  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the 
powerful,  and  such  as  nothing  may  divorce  from  the  principle  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. We  do  not  yalne  the  love  of  country  whicn  has  respect  to  it  simfdy 
because  it  is  our  own,  so  much  as  that  which  has  respect  to  it  because  it  is  -de- 
serving. Intelligence,  freedom,  citizenship,  property — these  are  the  sources  of  a 
patriotism  more  to  be  coveted  by  the  wise  and  numane,  than  the  instinctive  paa- 
sionateness,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  heroic  savage  more  than  oi  the  civilised 


Experience,  we  think,  is  everywhere  in  favor  of  these  views.  In  all  times  of 
trial,  the  commercial  states,  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem  world,  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  brave  and  patriotic  efibrt,  and  on  a  scale  which  no  people 
have  surpassea.  It  was  the  glory  of  Tyre  to  have  presented  a  strong  resist- 
ance than  aU  Southern  Asia  ^side  to  the  power  of  the  Babylonian  empire  in  very 
ancient  times,  sad  to  the  arms  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  in  a  later  age.  Car- 
thage proved  a  stronger  barrier  to  the  progress  of  Roman  ambition  than  half  the 
cities  of  the  civilized  world.  Athens  was  commercial,  but  was  it  less  patriotic 
than  Sparta,  which  was  not  so  7  Where  do  we  find  so  brilliant  a  patriotism  du- 
ring the  Middle  Age,  as  in  the  history  of  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy,  and  in 
the  federations  of  commercial  towns  in  Germany  and  Flanders ;  and  where  oyer 
the  wide  surface  of  history  do  we  meet  with  more  generous  or  noble  displays  of 
this  feeling  than  in  the  United  Provinces — a  band  of  small  commercial  states, 
which  having  wrong  their  own  freedom  from  the  grasp  of  the  most  potent  mo- 
narchy in  Europe^  everywhere  crossed  the  path  of  the  despotic  like  an  mapassable 
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^  tnd  beetme,  chiriD|r  mort  than  two  centnriee,  the  grett  defimdera  of  the 
^Vif  uid  reli^ouB  liberties  of  Protestant  Christendom !  Much  of  the  spirit  in  thii 
respect  exhibited  formerly  in  the  United  Provinces,  may  still  be  seen  in  tbe  states 
of  tbe  American  Union ;  and  it  scarcely  need  be  observed,  that  the  power  which 
should  make  war  on  the  great  western  republic,  upon  the  assumption  that  her 
commercial  spirit  can  have  left  her  little  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  would  not  be 
iong  in  discovering  its  mistake. 

ON  THB  ESTIMATE  OF  WEALTH  IN  COMMERCIAL  STATES. 

Few  objections  are  more  frequently  made  to  the  spirit  attendant  on  the  pursuits 
•of  a  conmiercial  people  than  that  which  imputes  to  it  a  sordid  idolatry  of  mere 
wealth.  In  the  state  of  society  in  England,  especially,  it  is  often  alleged  by  fo» 
feigners,  that  we  pay  tbe  same,  or  even  greater  respect  and  deference  to  wealth, 
thui  they  pay  to  tne  external  honors  conferred  on  merit  by  the  sovereign.  **  That 
wealth  with  us,  as  a  social  distinction,  takes  the  place  even  of  moral  merits ;  and 
**  what  is  a  man  worth,'  means  how  many  pounds  sterling  he  has,  without  any 
reference  to  his  merits,  real  or  conventional,  to  his  birth,  education,  morals,  roan- 
Bers,  or  other  distisctioBs ;  that  if  he  is  poor,  he  is  nothing  in  society ;  if  rich,  he 
k  everything.    But  this  is  a  mistake,  a  wrong  conclusion  from  right  premises* 

**  Wealth  has  all  that  pre-eminence  in  social  distinction  with  us,  which  the  fo> 
reign  traveller  observes,  censures,  and  is  witty  over.  But  what  is  wealth  7 — It  is 
a  proof,  a  token  undeniable,  of  great  industry,  great  enei^,  ^^reat  talent  in  his 
sphere,  great  social  activity  and  utility  in  the  possessor,  or  m  his  predecessor,  who 
acquired  it  It  is  the  indubitable  proof,  generally  speaking,  of  a  ffreat  and  suc- 
cessful exertion  of  prudence,  skill,  mentalpower  applied  to  material  interests,  and 
of  extensive  social  action ;  uod  what  ought  to  be  honored  and  esteemed,  and  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  in  an  enlighteiMd  society,  if  not  the  visible  proof  of  these 
social  virtues  in  the  owner  or  his  predecessors  7 

**  The  deference  paid  to  mere  wealth  honestly  acquired,  its  pre-eminence  as  a 
social  distJBCtios,  stands  qpon  far  more  philosophical  grounds  than  the  social  dia^ 
tinction  of  mere  ancestry,  or  of  mere  function,  or  of  mere  title,  or  of  the  emp 


lionors  conferred  bv  a  sovereign.  Wealth  is  an  independent  social  power,  ana  is 
'tiie  equivalent  in  the  material  world  to  genius  and  talent  in  the  intellectual — the 
Rothschilds,  the  Barings,  and  these  mat  millionaires  are  in  the  world  of  pounds, 
shiUmgs,  and  pence,  what  the  Shakespeares,  Goethes,  and  SchiUers  are  in  the 
world  of  ideas ;  and  their  social  action  and  influence,  their  wielding  of  a  vast  so- 
cial power,  in  the  working  of  which  the  fortunes,  the  comfort,  the  bread  of  mil- 
lions, are  involved,  require  a  grasp  of  mind,  and  are  entitled  to  a  social  distinc- 
tion, beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  mustachioed  German  baron,  who,  issuing 
from  some  petty  metropolis,  finds,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  that  mere  wealth 
commands  greater  respect  in  this  working  world  of  realities,  than  his  sixteen  an- 
cestors, his  lieutenant  s  commission,  his  chamberlain's  key  em'broidered  on  his 
coat  flap,  and  his  half  a  dozen  orders  at  his  button-holes.  The  common  sense  of 
all  countries  gives  this  social  distinction  to  wealth,  above  any  other  distinction 
that  is  not  purely  moral  or  intellectual.  The  principle  is  as  clearly-felt  in  Russia 
as  in  America;  and  where  public  opinion  is  in  free  action,  as  in  England,  it  su- 
persedes the  principle  of  mere  conventional  distinctions  so  far,  that  tbe  latter 
without  the  former — nobility,  titles,  functions,  orders,  without  wealth — are  of  no 
social  weifiiht  This  common,  almost  instinctive  judgment  of  all  men,  under  all 
varieties  of  government,  accordinfir  this  pre-eminence  of  social  distinction  to  mere 
wealth,  proves  that  this  judgment  is  right,  that  it  is  founded  on  some  natural,  just, 
and  uselul  social  princif^e,  that  cannot  be  philosophized  away ;  that  wealth,  mere 
wealth,  is  a  more  natuiul  and  just  ground  of  social  distinction,  than  any  eonvear 
tional  ground  from  mere  birth,  mere  court  favor,  mere  title,  or  mere  rank.  It 
arises  from  the  people,  and  is  conferred  by  the  people ;  and  all  other  distinctions 
arise  from,  and  are  conferred  by,  the  will  of  the  court  or  soveieign.  The  encroach- 
ment of  the  former  on  the  latter  is  a  harometer  showing  the  real  progress  of  a 
community  towards  a  just  estimation  of  social  worth  and  action,  and  towards  a 
higher  moral  condition.  Where  every  third  man  is  lounging  aboiit,a8  in  Prussia, 
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and  generally  on  the  continent,  with  his  orders  of  merit  of  some  kind  or  other— 
and  many  whose  general  merits  apparently  would  be  nothing  the  worse  of  the  ad« 
dition  of  a  little  mdustry  to  earn  a  new  coat  to  stick  their  honors  upon-— the 
people,  be  their  forms  of  government  what  they  may,  are  but  in  a  low  social  and 
industrial  condition — are  ages  behind  us  in  their  social  economy,  and  in  their  true 
social  education  as  free  agents  and  members  of  the  community."*  In  1834,  the 
members  of  all  the  British  orders  were  below  one  thousand,  while  the  French  le- 
gion of  honor  was  worn  by  neariy  fifty  thousand  persons ! 


AiT.  VIL— RAILROADS  EAST  AND  WEST: 
Oft,  nm  Town,  of  thb  bast  and  wbt,  piofitaslt  to  sdstaiii  bahjioad  snrEimiB.  ' 

Wb  propose  to  compare  the  east  and  the  west,  in  reference  to  their 
power  to  sustain  and  give  profits  to  railroads,  for  the  next  sixty  yeais. 
The  railroad  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  necessaries  of  a  civilized  people. 
After  the  improvements  growing  out  of  but  fifteen  years  use,  for  general 
purposes  of  travel  and  trade,  it  has,  in  the  minds  of  cautious  men,  of  both 
continents,  superseded  previous  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  internal  com- 
merce of  nations.  Improving  from  year  to  year,  it  has  already  become 
the  instrument  of  the  age.  All  nations  of  civilized  men  are  availing 
themselves  of  its  power.  In  our  country,  it  seenM  destined  to  acquire  its 
crowning  glory.  The  Eastern  states  have  had  the  wisdom  and  the  capi- 
tal to  avail  themselves  of  it,  till  k  now  fill*  all  their  leading  channels  of 
interior  intercourse.  A  home  feeling  seema  to  incline  their  monie  i  men 
to  embark  in  new  roads  of  second  and  third  rate  inoportance.  If  they 
'will  now  stop  and  look  over  the  whole  ground,  we  think  that  feeling  wiU 
not  confine  their  operations  east  of  the  AUeghanies.  With  a  speed,  such 
as  is  now  common  in  England,  a  Bostonian  may  visit  the  state  ef  Illinois 
in  one  day,  and  return  to  his  home  the  next.  His  supervision  of  a  road 
in  the  west  will  be  nearly  aA  easy  aa  one  in  the  east..  But  it  ia-time  t» 
commence  our  comparisoiw 

Everybody  knows  that  the  power  oTour  Union  is  ntpidly  passing  fron^ 
the  east  to  the  west.  The  centre  of  population  has  already  reached  the 
mountain  that  divides  them.  Of  the  twenty  millions  (to  use  round  numi- 
bers)  of  our  people,  ten  millions  are  west  of  the  mountains. 

Taking  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  Atlantic  states  east  of  the  mountains^ 
ttomi  1845  to  1H55,  to  be  the  same  for  tlkat  portion  orthese  states  and  the 
western  states,  that  it  was  for  the  whole  during  the  ten  years  from  1830 
to  1840,  to  wit :  16.3  for  the  former,  and  78.6  for  the  latter,  (see  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magazine,  vol.  6,  p.  436,)  the  east  will  have  at  the  end  of  tea 

years  from  this  time,.  ^ «....•»•  11,630,000 

The  west, 17,860,000 

If  we  adopt  for  the  decennial  ratio  of  increase  from  1855  to  1865,  1& 
per  cent  for  the  east  and  50  per  cent  for  the  west,  and  from  1865  to  1905, 
10  per  cent  for  the  east  and  40  per  cent  for  the  west,  the  following  table 
wiU  show  the  population  of  each  section,  at  the  several  periods  indicated. 

1865  1875  1885  18^  1905 

East,..  13,374,500     14,711,950    16,183,140     17,801,454     19,581,59^ 
West,..  26,040,000     96,456,000    51,038,400    71,453,760     99,581,404 

The  west  has  a  more  scattered  population.  This  disadvantage  is  less 
than  one  would  think,  at  first  blush,  and  will  be  remedied  or  compea* 

•  Laing's  Motas  of  a  Traveller,  pp.  173— 17S. 
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tatod,  finty  hy  the  more  rapid  tnorease  of  popelatum,  and,  ■eoond,  hyilm 
level  nature  of  tbe  cxHintrj,  allowing  roack  to  be  constructed  and  run,  at 
half  the  cost  of  the  eaatern.  The  average,  to  the  square  mile,  according 
to  the  ceuMU  of  1840,  was,  for  New  England,  SH.8,  and  for  Ohio,  88.3. 
Thej  now  stand,  New  England  86,  Ohio  45.  Indiana  and  the  two  south* 
em  tiers  of  counties  of  Michigan  have  about  25  to  the  square  mile ;  and 
hy  1850  their  densitj  will  equal  that  of  Vermont — say  38  to  the  square 
mile.  The  density  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  exceeds  that  of  the  state 
of  Mune  25  per  cent. 

The  east  will  have,  at  first,  more  valuable  goods  to  transport*  This 
cannot  long  be  the  case ;  for  when,  in  twenty  years,  the  west  shall  have 
double  the  population  of  the  east,  the  valuable  goods  consumed  at  the 
wiest  must  exceed  those  used  at  the  east,  and  will  be  distributed  by  rail- 
roads, to  the  consumers,  over  a  wider  surfiice.  The  west,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  richer  in  surplus  products  of  the  soil,  and  e)fery  year  will  increase 
its  advantage.  It  is  getting  to  furnish  most  of  the  flour  consumed  in  the 
whole  country.  In  pork,  lard,  laid  oil.  and  bee(  the  west  is  Increasingly 
pre-eminent.  In  wool,  tobacco  and  cotton,  tbe  west  is  gaining  the  as- 
cendancy, and  promises  soon  to  have  a  virtual  monopoly.  In  sugar,  mo- 
lasses and  hemp,  the  west  furnishes  nearly  tbe  whole  product.  In  mine- 
ral productions,  the  west  promises  to  excel  almost  as  much  as  in  agricul- 
tural. Beds  of  coal  and  iron  abound  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Ozark 
mountains.  In  lead  and  copper,  the  west  seems  likely  to  supply  great 
part  of  the  world.  In  materials  for  building  bouses,  ships,  railroads,  car- 
riages, fbrniture,  dec.,  the  west  has  all  the  varieties  of  stone,  from  the  re- 
cent sand  stone,  to  primitive  granite  and  marble,  with  timber  and  cabinet 
woods  in  abundance.  In^  manu&ctures,  the  west  has  comparatively  few 
products.  We  think  this  will  not  long  be  so,  but  that  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  machinery  necessary  to  manufkcture  extensively  will  not  be 
wanting^  to  twenty  millions  of  Anglo-Saxons,  living  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  sources  of  wealth.  Ohio  is  already  extensively  engaged  in  the  Bibri- 
cation  of  articles  of  prime  necessity.  Before  ten  vearsshe  will  be  second 
only  to  Pennsylvania,  in  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  and  manufactured. 
Of  steam  engines,  the  west  already  makes  more  than  the  east,,  and  the 
west  almost  monopolizes  the  manufacture  of  hemp. 

To  sum  up.  The  west,  in  sixty  years,  (not  too  long  for  the  life  of » 
railroad,)  will  probably  contain  one  hundred  millions  of  people*.  The- 
east  will  then  have  but  twenty  millions.  The  west,  in  its  level  surface^, 
cheap  materials,  and  free-  right  of  way,  may  build  the  best  class  of  rail- 
roads, at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  eastern  railroad^  and  run  trains  on* 
them  at  a  greatly  reduced  expense.  The  west  oflers,  now,  the  first  choice 
of  routes — a  choice  that  a  few  years  will  show  to  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage to  those  who  wisely  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  number  and  variety 
ef  exchangeable  products^  except  manufactured  goods,  the  western  rail- 
roads will  obviously  have  the  advantage  of  eastern,  for  freight ;  and  ior 
manufactures  the  prospect  of  a  great  increase  is  not  less  for  the  western* 
than  the  eastern.  In  her  auxiliary  means  of  commerce-,  her  navigable 
rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  the  west  proffers  additional  inducements  to  the 
construction  of  railroads.  i 

As  to  the  means  to  construct  western  railroads.  It  seems  probable,  I 
that  without  a  general  war,  or  some  unexpected  revulsion  of  trade,  ' 
from  causes  now  hidden,  surplus  capital  in  Europe,  to  a  large  amount,^ 
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will  seek  safe  iiiYestinents  in  this  countiy ;  and  that  well  situated  rait 
totLdg  wiUy  before  long,  yield  such  profits  as  to  draw  into  them  large 
amounts  of  capital,  either  of  European  origin  or  American  capital,  that 
has  been  set  at  liberty  bj  the  sale  of  our  best  established  state  and  other 
stocks  to  Europeans.  We  notice,  for  instance,  that  Massachusetts  five  per 
cents  sell  in  London  above  par.  If  intelligent  American  hoMers  perceive 
safe  chances  for  investment,  in  railroad  shares,  that  yield  10  per  cent, 
or  give  fair  promise  to  yield  12  or  15  percent,  they  will  sell  the  sucurities 
the  foreigner  is  disposed  to  buy,  and  purchase  with  the  money  railroad 
shares  of  a  far  higher  intrinsic  value.  In  this  way,  the  superior  know- 
ledge possessed  by  our  eastern  capitalists,  of  the  rapidly  developing  re- 
sources of  the  west,  will  enable  them  to  profit  largely  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  European  capital ;  and  all  the  parties  to  the  arrangement  will  par- 
ticipate in  its  benefits.  J.  w.  s. 


Akt.  VIIL— the  great  BRITAIN  STEAM  SHIP: 

WITH  AN  ACCOITNT  OF  HER  FIKST  VOYAGE  TO  THE  XJIIITED  STATES. 

The  arrival  of  this  mammoth  steam-ship  in  our  waters  has  produced  an 
interest  corresponding  with  the  magnitude  of  (he  enterprise.  The  tri- 
umphs of  art,  now  applied  through  the  power  of  steam,  are  supplanting 
the  triumphs  of  war ;  and  hastening,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  period  when 
the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  lay  aside  the  implements  of  destruction  for 
the  implements  of  a  liberal  commerce,  and  a  higher  civilizaCion.  Com- 
merce and  the  arts  are  uniting  with  Christianity,  in  the  great  work  of 
human  progress.  It  is  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  we  hail  eveiy 
new  achievement  of  art,  every  beneficent  movement  in  the  commercial 
world. 

We  propose  at  this  time  to  record  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine,  a 
brief  but  accurate  description  of  the  Great  Britain  and  her  first  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic* 

The  Great  Britain  lefl  Liverpool  on  the  26th  of  July,  1845,  at  4o'cloclc» 
P.  M.  She  encountered  strong  westerly  winds  and  a  heavy  sea  on  ^er 
voyage,  as  well  as  fog  during  the  last  five  days,  which  compelled  her  to 
go  slowly  at  times,  and  of  course  considerably  retarded  her  progress. 
She  reached  the  dock  or  wharf  in  New  York,  on  ihe  10th  of  August, 
after  having  stopped  at  quarantine  ground,  making  an  average  of  rather 
more  than  eight  and  a  half  knots  or  nautical  miles,  per  hour  on  the 
passage.  The  ship  during  the  worst  of  the  weather,  says  Capt.  Hosken, 
behaved  well,  and  gave  proniise  of  a  good  and  safe  sea  boat,  under  the 
worst  circumstances  ;  her  movements  are  all  remarkably  easy,  whether 
pitching  or  rolling.  The  latter,  Capt.  Hoslcenis  of  opinion,  will  be  very 
materially  lessened  by  the  application  of  ridge  keels,  intended  to  be  put 
on  next  winter. 

"  From  what  I  remarked  on  the  passage,"  we  quote  from  the  letter  of 
Capt.  Hosken  before  us,  '*  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  great  size,  and  con- 
sequent increased  capal)ility  of  contending  with  heavy  seas,  will  give  our 

*  For  the  ftcts  connected  with  the  vojaiire,  &c.,  we  are  indebted  to  the  commtndar 
ofthe  Great  Britain,  Copt.  James  Hosken,  R.  N.,  politely  communicated  by  that  gentle, 
man  in  reply  to  enquiries  made  by  us ;  and  for  the  description  of  the  ship,  to  s  pamphlet 
prepared  by  Capt  Claxtoo,  R.  N.»  a  director  of  the  company. 
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•bip  a  great  adrantage  orer  smaller  veiseb  in  extreme  bad  weather,  more 
particularly  when  the  sails  can  be  combined  with  the  steam  power ;  the 
screw  propeller  also  adds  much  to  the  efficient  combination  of  the  two 
powers.  Her  steering  under  every  variety  of  circumstance,  weather,  etc., 
IS  sometbing  extraordinary,  and  renders  her  size  no  objection,  as  I  find 
her  more  easy  to  manage,  than  I  have  steam  vessels  of  half  her  size,  with 
paddle  wheels." 

The  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  steamship  in  the  world.  The  next  in 
size  is,  we  believe,  the  English  ship  "Pecursor,"  of  2,500  tons,  in  India, 
which  has  been  found  to  answer  well.  First  rate  men  of  war  are  so  difller- 
ent,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  comparison,  their  size  varies  from  500  to  1,000  torn 
less  than  the  Great  Britain.  The  *'  Pennsylvania,"  built  at  Philadelphia, 
b  the  largest. 

The  Great  Britain  is  divided  into  compartments,  to  each  of  which  the 
engine- pumps,  by  the  means  of  pipes  and  cocks,  can  be  applied.  The 
water-tight  divisions  of  each  compartment,  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
the  ship,  either  as  struts  or  ties.  All  steamers,  whether  on  the  score  of 
humanity,  or  for  the  preservation  of  property,  ought  to  be  so  divided,  for  if 
a  vessel  be  divided  into  five  or  six  compartments,  and  any  one  of  them 
should  from  accident  fill,  her  buoyancy  would  be  slightly  affected.  If  two 
companments  filled,  and  those  two  were  not  at  the  extremes,  the  extreme 
compartments  would  still  keep  her  afloat.  If  two  consecutive  compart- 
meats,  either  forward  or  afl,  filled,  it  is  certain  if  she  went  down  hetid  or 
stern  foremost  that  she  would  be  sometime  about  it,  long  enough,  proba- 
bly, to  give  time  for  all  the  boats  to  be  got  in  readiness,  l^e  celebrated 
Nemesis  struck  on  the  English  Stones,  in  the  British  Channel,  going  nine 
or  ten  knots  ;  she  slid  off,  afler  making  such  a  slit  in  a  plate  in  the  for- 
ward compartment  as  filled  it.  She  steamed  several  hours  with  the  com- 
partment full,  until  she  obtained  additional  pumps  in  Mount's  Bay,  with 
which  the  space  was  pumped  out,  and  the  leak  stopped.  At  Portsmouth 
she  was  examined,  and  drawings  of  the  damage  were  made  by  an  em- 
ploye of  the  company :  she  was  repaired  in  a  few  hours,  at  an  expense 
of  about  jC:)0,  and  then  started  for  China.  The  Brigand,  a  large  iron 
steamer,  which  had  been  trading  between  Liverpool  and  Bristol,  struck 
on  sunken  rocks  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  filled  a  forward  compi^rtment,  and 
had  some  part  of  her  paddle-wheel  forced  so  far  Into  the  engine-room  as 
to  damage  the  plates,  and  fill  that  part  also.  She  remained  afloat,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remaining  compartments,  long  enough  to  enable  the  crew 
to  save  themselves  and  their  kits  comfortably,  and  then  went  down  in 
deep  water.  The  Wye,  trading  between  Bristol  and  Chepstow,  was  cut 
down  more  than  a  foot  below  the  water-line  by  one  of  the  Irish  steamers, 
her  stem  having  gone  into  the  little  Wye  as  fiir  as  the  forward  com- 
panion ;  she  continued  her  voyage,  and  landed  all  her  passengers  as  safely, 
out  not  quite  as  fast,  as  if  nothing  had  happened:  in  her  case,  it  was  the 
foremost  compartment  that  filled.  The  Sylph,  although  a  slight  vessel, 
and  of  wood,  had  compartments  ;  the  two  foremost  filled,  but  the  afler  one 
kept  her  long  enough  afloat  to  enable  ail  who  were  not  killed  or  injured 
to  effect  their  escape.  The  case  of  the  Vanguard  iron  steamer,  which 
for  ten  days  was  exposed  to  heavy  breakers,  on  the  rocks  in  White's 
Bay,  near  Cork,  may  also  be  mentioned,  both  as  a  proof  of  the  strength 
of  iron,  and  of  the  value  of  compartments. 

The  length  of  the  keel  is  289  feet.    Total  length,  322  feet.    Beam, 
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51  feet  Def^k,  82  feet  6  inches.  Feet  of  water  when  loaded,  16  feet 
Displacement,  2,984  tons.  Tonnage  bj  old  measurement,  3,443  tons. 
Plates  of  keel  nearly  1  inch  thick.  Plates  of  bottom  varying  to  I  of  an 
inch  at  extremes,  and  to  llhs  generally.  Topsides  i  an  inch,  and  at  the 
extreme  afl  7.16ths.  The  ribs  are  framed  of  angle  iron,  6  inches  by 
8i  inches,  )inch  thick,  and  7.16ths.  Distance  of  ribs  from  centre  to 
centre,  amidships,  14  inches,  increasing  to  21  inches  at  the  ends. 

Ten  iron  sleepers  run  from  the  engine-room,  gradually  diminishing  in 
number  to  the  fore-end  of  the  ship  and  under  the  boilers,  the  platform  of 
which  they  support — in  midships  they  are  3  feet  3  inches  in  depth,  sup- 
ported by  angle  irons  in  the  form  of  inverted  arches,  and  a  short  dis« 
tance  from  each  other. 

She  has  five  water-tiffht  partitions.  Stows  1,200  tons  of  coal.  1,000 
tons  of  measurement.  The  engines  weigh  340  tons.  The  boilers  200 
tons,  and  hold  2,000  tons  of  water. 

The  main  shaft  is  28  inches  in  diameter  in  the  centre,  and  24  inches 
in  the  bearings ;  in  the  rough,  before  turned,  it  weighed  16  tons.  It  has 
been  lightened  by  a  hole  of  10  inches  diameter  bored  through.  A  stream 
of  cold  water  passes  through  the  cranks  and  this  hole  when  the  engines 
are  at  work. 

The  screw  shaft  is  in  one  long  and  two  short  or  coupling  parts.  The 
part  next  the  engine,  solid,  28  feet  by  16  inches  diameter.  The  hollow 
intermediate  shaft  65  feet,  by  2  feet  8  inches  diameter.  The  screw  part 
is  25  feet  6  inches,  and  also  16  inches  diameter.  The  total  length  is  130 
feet,  and  it  weighs  altogether  38  tons.  The  screw  is  of  six  arms,  15  feet 
6  inches  diameter,  25  feet  pitch,  and  weighs  4  tons. 

The  main  drum  is  18  feet  diameter,  and  drives  4  chains,  weighing  7 
tons.  The  screw  shaft  drum  is  6  feet  diameter,  and  the  weight  with  the 
pull  when  working  is  equal  to  85  tons  on  the  bearings  of  the  main  shafl. 
The  cylinders  are  4  in  number,  88  inches  each.  Stroke,  6  feet.  Power, 
1000  horses.  The  condensers  are  of  wrought  iron,  1 2  feet  by  8,  and  5 
deep.  Under  the  whole  space  of  the  engines  up  to  the  top,  the  angle 
irons  are  doubled. 

The  upper,  main,  and  saloon  decks  are  of  wood,  the  two  cargo  decki 
are  of  iron.  The  officers  and  seamen  are  all  accommodated  on  two 
decks  under  the  forecastle. 

From  the  ship's  bottom  to  the  upper  deck,  runs  on  either  side,  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  engines  and  boiler  space,  a  strong  iron  partition  ferm* 
ing  below  the  coal  bunkers ;  and  above,  the  servants  accommodations  on 
one  side,  engineers'  cabins  and  stokers'  accommodations  on  the  other,  be- 
sides 26  water  closets. 

She  has  six  masts,  fitted  with  iron  rigging,  adopted  in  consequence  of 
its  offering  two-thirdls  less  resistance  than  hemp,  a  great  point  going  head 
to  wind.  It  was  wished  that  five  should  have  been  the  complement,  but 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  that  number,  and  the  alternative  was 
either  four  or  six.  Economy  of  labor  is  a  principle  which  has,  in  a  great 
degree,  affected  the  mode  of  rigging  both  the  Great  Western  and  the 
Great  Britain.  Nothing  is  so  diflBcult  to  handle,  under  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  sails  of  a  steamer,  unless  the  engine  be  stopped,  whk^h 
can  never  be  allowed  in  Atlantic  steaming,  where  onwards — and  for  ever 
onwards — is  the  rule.  The  greater  the  number  of  masts,  the  more  handy 
the  sails,  and  the  smaller  the  number  of  seamen  required  to  handle  theou 
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If  these  sliipc  bad  been  rigged  as  sbips  ordinarilj  are,  tbe  former  would 
require  a  crew  of  more  than  100  seamen,  and  the  ktter  that  of  a  large 
frigate.  Divided,  as  the  canvass  is,  and  reduced,  the  former  onlj  requires 
20  seamen  before  the  mast,  while  30  are  enough  for  the  latter.  In  the 
Great  Britain  there  is  in  fact  but  one  sail,  tbe  square  mainsail,  which,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  can  require  all  hands  to  furl  it.  Five  masts  of  the 
six  are  hinged  for  lowering,  when,  in  the  Captain's  judgment,  contrary 
gales  shall  appear  to  have  set  in,  as  the  westerlies  do  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  prevailing  for  months  in  the  Atlantic.  To  a  seaman's  eye 
they  have  a  look  of  insecurity ;  but  if  the  strain  which  a  fixed  mast  will 
stand  is  compensated  by  additional  shrouding  and  stays,  either  in  strength 
or  quantity,  the  same  end  is  attained.  The  after  masts  could  not  be 
stepped  in  the  ordinary  manner,  on  account  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
screw  shaft.  In  theory,  the  principle  of  lowering  is  evidently  right,  be- 
cause a  steam-ship's  masts  and  rigging,  going  heiu)  to  wind,  otter  more  re- 
sistance  than  the  hull  out  of  water,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  the 
result  of  practice. 

The  displacement  of  the  Great  Britain  is  less  than  3,000  tons  when 
loaded,  and  with  1,200  tons  of  coal  on  board,  while  the  displacement  of  a 
first-rate,  with  all  stores  on  board,  is  better  than  4,500  tons,  although  the 
former  is  more  than  a  third  the  longer  ship.  The  form  of  the  bottom,  and 
the  difterence  of  ten  feet  in  the  draft  of  water  (the  one  drawing  sixteen 
feet,  the  other  five  or  six -and- twenty,)  and  the  finer  lines,  cause  this  great 
difference  in  displacement,  and,  consequently,  of  the  midship  section.  The 
Great  Britain's  midship  section  is,  from  the  same  causes,  less  than  that  of 
a  fifty-two-gun  frigate,  consequently,  with  the  same  quantity  of  canvass, 
the  former  should  sail  faster  than  the  latter,  even  if  their  lines  approached 
to  similarity ;  but  with  the  Great  Britain's  lines,  more  than  100  feet  longer 
than  the  frigate,  and  with  equal  stability,  (of  which  there  is  no  kind  of 
doubt,)  tbe  speed  in  sailing  alone  should  be  much  beyond  that  of  the  fri- 
gate, save  when  the  winds  are  light,  and  the  lofty  sails  of  the  frigate  tell. 
The  Great  Britain,  unless  disabled  in  her  machinery,  will  not  use  her  can- 
vass with  a  fair  wind,  unless  it  blows  from  a  little  gale  up  to  a  hurricane  ; 
all  her  sails,  except  the  square  and  gaff4opsails,  being  really  double  thread 
No.  I  canvass,  or  storm  sails. 

The  plain  sails  of  a  fifty-two-gun  frigate,  that  is,  without  counting  roy- 
als, staysails,  and  steering  sails,  number  something  short  of  5,000  yards 
of  canvass,  and  the  plain  sails,  that  is,  omitting  the  steering  sails,  etc.,  of 
the  Great  Britain,  amount  to  4,943  yards,  or  in  other  words  they  are  alike 
in  quantity.  There  are  more  points  of  sailing  in  which  the  centre  of 
effort  of  the  frigates  or  square  rigged  ships  canvass  will  tell  better,  but 
there  are  some  in  which  the  low  canvass  of  the  steamer  will  have  the  ad- 
Tanta^e,  and  no  steamer  has  any  business  with  lofty  spars  or  flying  kites. 
If  circumstances  should  bring  the  Great  Britain  to  canvass  alone,  as  her 
motive  power,  she  will  do  as  well  or  better  than  her  neighbors,  although 
the  screw  will  stop  her  way  perhaps  fifteen  per  cent.  In  such  an  emer- 
gency the  captain  would  disconnect  it,  and  it  would  revolve  then  in 
9ie  proportion  due  to  the  ship's  way,  or  not  impede  her  as  if  it  were  a 
fixture. 

She  carries  four  large  life  boats  of  iron,  and  two  boats  of  wood,  in  the 
davits,  and  one  large  life  boat  on  deck ;  they  are  built  according  to  a 
patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  Guppj,  and  are  capable  of  carrying  400  people. 
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An.  DC— COPPER  SMELTING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

TO  TBI  EDITOR  OP  THE  MERCHUm*  MlflAimE. 

The  importance  of  smelting  copper  ores  in  the  United  States  I  hayo 
discussed  at  some  length  in  several  previous  articles,  but,  as  new  and  en- 
couraging circumstances  are  constantly  transpiring,  as  the  experience  of 
centuries  and  the  influence  of  valuable  experiments  and  scientific  dis- 
coveries are  daily  making  deeper  and  more  lasting  impressions  on  the 
public  mind,  I  beg  again  to  bring  the  subject  before  your  readers. 

That  there  is,  on  this  question,  but  one  universal  feeling  from  Mineral 
Point  mines  to  Maine,  and  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lumbertown,  I  am 
convinced  by  the  various  letters  I  have  received  from  different  part«  of  the 
Union,  expressing  the  determination  yet  to  compete  with  England  in  the 
amehing  of  foreign  as  well  as  home  copper  ores,  and  that  the  pretensions 
and  jeers  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  shall  have  less  effect  in  para, 
lyzing  their  exertions,  than  Crocket's  sneezing  did  on  the  coons  across 
the  Mississippi.  In  confirmation  of  this  statement,  I  am  able  to  say  that 
the  rich  Revere  Copper  Company,  of  Boston,  are  already  building  their 
furnaces  on  a  convenient  point  in  the  harbor  of  that  port ;  that  the  Incor- 
porated  Company  of  Baltimore  are  also  buikling  theirs,  while  others,  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  are  soon  to  commence  the  same  operations, 
the  latter  encouraged  particularly  by  the  Copper  Company  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. But  here  I  would  throw  in  a  word  of  caution,  that  too  much 
dependence  should  not  be  placed  on  the  copper  mines  of  the  north,  (be- 
ing in  Iatitu:!es  less  favorable  to  the  extensive  production  of  mineral 
wealth  than  those  of  the  south,)  which  are  yet  to  be  proved,  but  to  look 
principally  to  those  rich  and  never-failing  sources — the  mines  of  Cuba 
and  South  America. 

In  my  late  communication,  I  suggested  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
favorable  point  at  which  to  commence  operations.  I  have  since  received 
from  a  gentleman  a  letter,  dated  L}'nchburg,  Virginia,  July  5,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  I  here  take  the  liberty  to  give.  Afler  referring  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  to  the  articles  which  bad  appeared  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  on  the  subject  in  question,  he  states  that  his  attention 
had  been  called,  by  Professor  Renwick,  of  New  York,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantages Richmond,  Virginia,  possessed  as  a  location  for  smelting  copper 
ores,  or  the  reduction  of  the  metal  to  any  form  necessary  fi)r  commerce. 
Richmond  is  situated  150  miles  from  Norfolk,  at  the  head  of  the  tide 
water  navigation  on  the  James  river,  and  will  admit  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  vessels  drawing  12  feet  of  water.  The  coal  mines  reached  both  by 
canal  and  railroad,  are  within  15  miles  of  the  city,  and  produce  upwards 
of  a  million  and  a  half  bushels  coals,  annually.  These  coals,  states  the 
writer,  can  be  delivered  in  the  city  at  $2  50  per  ton,  or  at  the  canal, 
within  a  mile  of  the  pit  heads,  at  $1  68.  Another  advantage  particularly 
pointed  out,  is  the  vast  water  power  in  that  region — so  important  from  its 
being  the  most  economical  that  can  be  used  in  the  rolling  and  reducing 
copper  to  a  marketable  state.  This  power  can  be  obtained  at  any  dis- 
tance within  a  mile  of  the  city,  from  the  canal,  which  is  upwards  of  40 
feet  abotre  the  bed  of  the  river.  Richmond  exports  largely  of  tobacco 
as  well  as  coals,  and  neariy  one  hundred  and  fifiy  thousand  barrels  flour 
annually  to  South  America.  (A  great  quantity  of  this  same  article  goes 
to  the  port  from  which  we  ship  our  ores.)    The  Tessels  taking  out  thia 
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pfodoee,  might  return  with  cargoes  of  mineral  at  a  cheap  freight,  and  on 
arriving  at  Norfolk  take  the  Bteamers  which  are  ready  there,  and  in  ten 
hours,  at  small  expense,  be  at  the  very  wharf  where  the  coals  are  landed 
lo  stnelt  the  ores,  and  the  water  power  at  hand  to  roll  the  copper  into 
ikeeu. 

I  feel  myself  under  obligation  for  these  fitcts,  for  I  consider,  as  I  hare 
before  stated  in  another  place,  that  the  localUy  of  <mr  furnaces  toill  be  the 
find  an  which  we  shall  turn  to  good  or  bad  results;  and  was  my  opinion 
of  any  value,  I  would  suggest  to  the  four  or  five  companies  now  formed 
and  forming  in  the  United  States,  the  propriety  of  joining  as  it  were,  in 
one  national  body,  and  by  their  united  capital  and  intelligence,  take  ad« 
Tantage  of  every  means  within  human  reach  to  consummate  the  great 
and  desirable  object,  in  which  the  small  companies,  with  limited  means,  and 
mi&vorable  and  expensive  positions  for  their  fiirnaces,  will  be  hardly 
likely  to  succeed. 

The  smelting  of  copper  ores,  being  entirely  different,  is  not  to  be  en- 
tered into  as  an  ordinary  commercial  speculation.  A  man  having  the 
oieans,  may  build  his  ship,  freight  her  with  merchandise,  send  her 
abroad,  and  make  a  profitable  voyage,  by  only  taking  advantage  of  the 
state  of  the  markets ;  but  in  the  smelting  of  ores,  such  a  combination  of 
means,  such  a  variety  of  intelligence,  and  such  a  mass  of  accurate  and 
extensive  calculation  are  requircMd,  that  it  should  not  be  undertaken  without 
an  ample  Ad  just  combination  of  the  whole. 

Now  the  plan  of  making  our  furnaces  subservient  to  other  purposes 
than  that  of  smehing,  merely,  is  very  feasible — the  saving  of  the  sul- 
phur from  sulphuretted  ores,  and  the  producing  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but 
this  would  require  a  different  kind  of  furnace  from  those  used  in  Swan- 
sea ;  yet  this,  as  well  as  every  other  source  of  economy,  should  be  par- 
ticularly remembered  in  laying  the  basis  of  our  new  fabric.  In  connec- 
tion, I  will  state,  that  in  1843  a  Mr.  Roders,  of  England,  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  a  specified  mode  of  separating*the  sulphur  from  mineral  substan- 
ces, which  was  published  in  the  Mining  Journal,  in  the  month  of  August, 
of  that  year.  His  plan  is  '*  to  throw  a  jet  of  steam  upon  and  over  the 
red-hot  ore  during  the  process  of  calcination,  which  it  materially  assists, 
by  the  double  decomposition  and  affinity  of  the  elements  of  the  water  and 
the  ore — the  hydrogen  of  the  water  combining  with,  and  carrying  off  the 
sulphur,  and  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  liberated  metal  and  forming 
an  oxide  of  the  same."  This  process,  I  understand  from  the  writer,*  just 
quoted,  has  never  as  yet  been  adopted  in  England — the  smelters  still  al- 
lowing vast  tracts  of  country  surrounding  their  furnaces  to  remain  sterile 
and  uncultivated,  from  regarding  the  simple  method  of  husbanding  and 
making  profitable  the  gasses,  as  an  innovation  on  old  established  forms, 
not  to  be  countenanced. 

To  the  many  parties  who  have  solicited  of  me  definite  information  in 
regard  to  the  best  methods  of  reducing  ores,  the  exact  cost  per  ton,  and 
the  quantity  that  can  be  supplied  from  Cuba,  I  wish  frankly  to  state  that 
I  am  not  a  smelter,  and  have  no  thought  of  turning  my  attention  sufli- 
ciently  to  the  subject,  to  make  of  any  value  my  opiniom  on  the  detail  and 
economy  of  the  various  processes  required  in  the  operation.  As  one  in- 
terested in  the  mines  of  Cuba,  I  have  considered  the  subject  of  smehing 

*  MetaUiferaus. 
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Ae  ores  in  Americat  rather  dwelling  upon  it  generdlj,  as  a  braneh  of 
political  economy,  for  the  public  good,  than  with  the  idea  of  affording  anj 
definite  or  important  information  for  indiridual  utilitj.  But  were  I  a 
practical  smelter,  I  should  not  be  able  to  answer  the  various  questions 
which  have  been  put  to  me ;  for  every  reflecting  mind  must  discover,  that 
though  a  certain  quantity  of  coab  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  a  given 
quantity  of  ores,  of  a  certain  class,  in  a  particular  kind  of  furnace,  tlie 
changing  of  the  character  of  either  of  these  would  materially  alter  the 
results.  Some  kinds  of  ores  are  smelted  in  ordinary  furnaces  with  the 
greatest  &ciliiy  by  the  use  of  bituminous  coal,  while  others,  with  treble 
the  amount  of  fuel,  are  reduced  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Now  as  iiii« 
proved  furnaces  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced  in  this  country,  as  the 
price  of  labor  will  vary  in  different  states,  as  anthracite  instead  of  bitu- 
minous coal  will  be  used,  and  as  the  4»res  will  vary  in  character  from  day 
to  day — it  will  require  much  experience  in  the  business  to  be  able  to  ar- 
rive  at  any  thing  like  a  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  smoking  the  clifierent 
kinds  of  ores  that  will  be  met  with. 

I  will,  however,  give  some  extracts  from  an  article  by  J.  T.  Crowe, 
Esq.,  on  the  subject  of  smelting  in  Norway.  **  The  ores"  eays  he,  ^  are 
yellow  copper  pyrites,  and  rose  copper  ore,  the  yellow  varying  from  2  to 
i  percent,  containing  a  great  quantity  of  mundic,  and  are  calcined  in  the 
open  air.  The  ore,  the  size  of  hens  eggs,  is  placed  in  kilns  of  dry  stones 
about  three  feet  in  height,  with  square  holes  about  a  foot  tn  size,  to  admit 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  These  kilns  hold  about  40  tons  of  ore,  which 
have  first  placed  in  the  bottom  six  feet  of  dry  wood.  Some  washed  opes 
are  put  on  the  top  of  the  pile,  to  prevent  too  rapid  combustion.  These 
piles  generally  bum  from  three  to  four  weeks.  The  dressed  ore  is  cal- 
cined  in  furnaces,  and  takes  from  12  to  36  hours,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  it  contains.  The  poorer  is  then  passed  into  blast  furnaces^ 
and  the  better,  into  reverberatory  ones.''  The  calcining  and  fusing  the 
regulus,  and  refining  the  black  copper,  cost  other  processes  equaUy  neces- 
sary to  be  practically  understood,  but  which  I  have  not  here  space  to  en- 
large upon.  **  The  time  required  in  reducing  the  ore  from  a  mineral  state 
to  bring  it  into  cake  copper  is  about  six  weeks.  It  requires  about  18  tons 
ooals  through  all  the  processes  to  make  a  ton  of  copper  from  8  per  cent 
ore.  A  common  reverberatory  fivnace  will  smelt  about  900  tons  per 
aJinum."  At  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Alton  Mining  Associa- 
tion, held  July  18ih,  it  was  stated  that  they  now  smelted  ores  at  a  cost 
of  £1  13t.  ' 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  ores  that  can  be  supplied  from  Cuba 
and  South  America,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  it  will  depend  on  the 
contracts  that  can  be  made  with  the  owners  of  the  mines  already  in  sub- 
stantial operation,  and  the  enersy  with  which  the  Americans  work  the 
rich  and  inexhaustible  mines  of  Bayatavo,^  which  if  productive  accord- 
ing to  their  indications,  may  alone  give  sufficient  ore  to  keep  in  ihll  blast 
all  the  fiimaces  we  shall  erect  for  the  next  half  century* 

*  Bayatavo  is  a  district  in  Cuba,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  northern  coast,  havii^ 
Nnevitas,  a  small  town  beautifully  situated  at  tiie  head  of  an  excellent  and  lovely  hsN 
boar,  as  its  port  of  entry.  From  Nuevitas,  a  railroad  is  eomplcted  fifteen  miles,  (tbie  tins 
pening  through  the  rich  mineral  lands  refeired  to,)  and  is  to  be  eanied  on  to  the  laifs 
c^  otVtuMEape,  a  distaooe  of  forty  milsa 
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Besides  the  adnuiUges  I  hare  so  oftem  eeumerated,  which  will  accroe 
to  our  merchants  and  our  couatrj  ia  general  by  the  importation  of  cop- 
per ores,  there  are  yet  others,  such  as  the  bringing  into  more  extensive 
use  the  vast  coal  fields  along  our  coast,  and  the  employing  in  them  that 
cheap  labor  with  which  England  is  flooding  our  land.  We  ought  also  to 
remember,  as  •encouragement  to  the  smelting  spirit,  that  sheet  copper  is 
BOW  selling  at  23^  cts.,  having  had  to  pay  on  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, in  its  crude  state,  about  25  per  cent  more  than  it  would  have,  had  it 
been  brought  here,  besides  the  freight  on  the  sheets  necessarily  imported 
for  our  home  consumption.  I  am  also  informed  by  a  practical  German 
smeker,  now  employed  in  building  furnaces  at  the  south,  that  he  has  dis- 
covered a  method  by  which  he  can  smelt  ores  with  25  per  cent  less  coals 
than  is  now  used  in  Swansea. 

With  these  numerous,  prominent,  and  extraordinary  advantages  in  our 
&vor,  I  cannot  find  in  my  own  mind,  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the  vastly 
profitable  results  which  must  necessarily  accrue  from  the  undertaking,  if 
properly  managed,  and  our  foreign  resources  are  not  cut  ofil  But  now, 
though  we  may  put  some  confidence  in  our  home  copper  mines,  it  be- 
comes us  to  look  far  ahead,  to  see  if  we  ,are  not  likely  to  be  overreached 
and  frustrated  in  our  plans  abroad.  Rumor  already  says  that  the  Cornisk 
smelters  have  raised  a  capital  of  three  millions  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  Cuba  and  buying  up  all  the  valuable  mining  property  not  already 
in  their  possession.  The  amount  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  accom  )lish 
the  object,  and  to  get  the  controlling  power  of  every  new  mine  in  the 
Island.  Should  this  occur,  our  hopes  in  that  quarter  will  then  be  cut  ofl^ 
and  the  inducement  of  a  higher  price  for  ores  which  we  can  now  ofier  to 
the  producers  there,  on  its  being  shipped  to  the  United  States,  may  also 
be  overcome  by  the  reduction  of  freight  and  "  return  charges,"  and  the 
repealing,  in  England,  of  the  present  high  duty.  Let  us  see  to  it  well, 
and  quickly,  or  round  a  rich  "  land  of  promise,"  may  soon  be  raised  a 
wall  we  cannot  easily  break  down.  Yours,  ^LC.f 

GmOMQM   DiTSOll* 


AxT.  X^THE  INFLUENCE  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE 
GROWTH  OF  COMMERCIAL  CITIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MERCHAlfTS*  MAOAZHTE. 

Thb  rapid  increase  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  wealth  and  population,  is 
drawing  attention,  and  statistical  tables  and  fitcts  in  connection  with  the 
subject  have  been  presented  that  claim  the  careful  examination  of  the 
New  York  merchant,  and  the  owner  of  real  estate. 

Edmund  Burke,  eighty  years  ago,  when  writing  on  "European  settle- 
ments in  America,"  stated,  that  **  there  are  in  all  the  provinces  of  New 
England,  large  towns  which  drive  a  considerable  trade.  Boston,  the  capi- 
tal of  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  the  first  city  of  New  England,  and  of  all 
North  America ;  it  contains  at  least  twenty  thousand  inhabitants." 

This  enviable  position  was  obtained  in  part  by  commerce,  but  mainly 
from  the  western  trade,  extending  back  to  the  Connecticut  river,  its 
rich  valley,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  directed 
by  a  system,  in  laying  out  and  improving  common  roads. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  advanced  ia 
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wealth  and  population,  from  well-directed  efforts  to  reach  Pittsburgh  and 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  by  admirable  turnpikes  and  bridges,  over  which  her 
Canestoga  wagons,  with  large  horses,  brought  immense  loads  into  Mar- 
ket street,  of  flour,  provisions,  peltries,  and  gensing,  the  latter  then  an  ar* 
tide  of  large  export  to  China,  in  exchange  for  teas,  the  trade  in  which, 
silks,  nankeens,  and  other  articles,  centered  mainly  in  Philadelphia,  prior 
to  1806-7.  At  this  period,  Baltimore  did  not  own  an  East-lndia-man* 
New  York,  through  the  enterprise  of  Mintum  d^  Champlin,  and  a  few 
others,  began  to  get  clear  of  the  dependence  she  was  under  nearly  up  to 
this  period,  to  Boston,  Salem,  and  mainly  to  Philadelphia,  for  her  Canton 
and  Calcutta  goods.  Boston,  up  to  the  years  lbl7-18,  exceeded  the  city 
of  New  York  in  tonnage  and  commerce.  Prior  to  the  war  of  1612,  and 
during  the  war  between  England  and  France,  the  tonnage  of  New  Eog« 
land  coined  money,  and  acquired  capital,  as  carriers  between  the  belH- 
cerents — while  the  eastern  shipping,  it  is  well  known,  were  fitvored  with 
licenses  to  supply  the  English  and  Spanish  armies  in  the  long  Peninsular 
wan  Afler  the  peace,  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  employed  in  com- 
merce, sought  profitable  investment  in  manufactures.  This,  also,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  took  place  in  Pennsylvama,  along  the  Schuylkill,  &• 
yored  by  a  protective  tariff. 

In  1818,  the  statesmen  of  New  York  conmienced  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canal,  to  unite  our  inland  seas  with  the  ocean,  and  thus  share  with 
Philadelphia  the  trade  of  the  west,  by  this  superior  mode  of  inter-commu- 
nication.  Prior  to  the  embargo,  the  city  of  New  York  had  no  western 
trade.  The  counties  bordering  the  Hudson  river,  to  the  north,  furnished 
little  beyond  the  daily  supplies  necessary  for  a  growing  city.  It  was  only 
afler  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1825,  that  the  sur]  lus  of  the 
rich  interior  counties  sought  the  seaboard,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  pro- 
duce of  labor.  From  this  period,  may  be  dated  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
valuation  of  real,  as  well  as  personal  estate. 

In  1825,  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate, $101,160,046 

1828, 114,019,533 

1844, 235,960,047 

Prior  to  1825,  there  was  nothing  but  a  barter  trade,  even  in  the  rich 
counties  of  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Otsego,  and  west  of  this  region.  The  coarse 
grains  were  turned  into  whiskey ;  wheat,  and  potash  alone  could  bear  the 
expense  of  transportation,  on  snow,  or  by  small  boats,  on  the  Mohawk  river 
to  Albany. 

The  western  trade,  and  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  brought 
with  it  the  auction  system,  the  duties  on  which,  during  the  administration 
of  governor  Tompkins,  were  pledged,  and,  at  the  time  considered  the  main 
reliable  source,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  to  be  created  for  these 
great  works. 

The  packet  system  followed  the  auction,  and  then  the  city  of  New  York 
pushed  far  ahead  of  Boston  in  commerce,  while  the  tonnage  of  the  latter 
was  forced  to  come  to  New  York,  for  cheap  provisions,  breadstuffs,  and 
cotton  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets. 

The  shrewd,  sagacious  merchants  of  Boston,  now  turned  manufacturers, 
Boon  discovered  that  it  would  not  answer  to  depend  entirely  on  the  city  of 
New  York  for  supplies  of  provisions  and  breadstuffs  for  her '*  operatives." 
The  former  could  not  be  supplied  by  the  south,  in  quantities,  or  in  a  good 
state — particularly  butter  and  cheese — ^indispensable  necessaries  to  the 
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manufkctorer.  Boston,  without  a  direct  communicatioii  with  the  west, 
was  at  the  lender  mercy  of  the  New  York  speculator,  or  the  sudden,  or 
early  closing  of  the  £rie  canal.  This  was,  no  doubt,  the  prompting  cause» 
that  induced  Boston  to  extend  her  Worcester  railroad  to  the  state  line. 
They  then  kindly  accepted  of  •1,000,000  of  the  bonds  of  the  city  of  AU 
bany,  with  a  charter  granted  by  the  legislature,  and  as  was  stated  in 
speeches,  by  the  delegates  from  Boston,  delivered  on  the  steps  of  the 
New  York  capitol  in  1840,  to  the  effect  that  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  Albany  to  Boston,  would  enable  the  intelligent  and  enterprising 
burghers  of  the  Rensselaer  manor  *'  to  have  a  sea  port  only  twelve  hours 
distant  from  the  long  wharf  of  Boston,  when  the  North  River  was  closed 
with  ice."  They  delicately  intimated  that  the  city  of  New  York  had  com* 
merce  f^nough,  and  to  spare — that  they  merely  desired  to  exchange  their 
^oysters,  fish,"  and  a  few  surplus  articles,  for  **our  poultry,  bee^  bread, 
butter,  dec." — that,  certainly  there  could  be  no  rivalry  with  the  "natural 
advantages"  possessed  by  the  city  of  New  York — that  we  should  build 
the  New  York  and  Albany  railroad,  fifty  miles  less  in  distance  to  the  sea 
board,  than  by  their  Western  railroad — yet,  in  the  meantime,  it  would  be 
a  great  convenience  for  Boston  and  her  manufacturers,  to  come  and  trade 
with  Albany  during  the  winter  months. 

Let  us  look  to  the  result.  The  Boston,  Worcester  and  Western  rail, 
road,  for  the  last  four  years — since  the  completion  of  the  line,  200  miles, 
has  received  more  gross  and  nett  income  than  New  York  has  froa 
both  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  of  more  than  double  the  same  dis. 
tance,  for  the  same  periond.  The  cost  of  the  canals  was  25  per  cent  less 
than  the  railroad,  or  as  98,000,000  to  •10,250,000. 

Again,  see  the  course  of  western  trade,  and  its  importance  to  the  building 
up  of  Boston — the  increase  of  real  and  personal  property,  after  tapping 
this  trade  at  the  outlet  of  the  New  York  canals,  while  during  the  same 
period,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  1841,  afler  the  opening  of  the  road  firom  Boston  to  Albany,  the  val- 

uation  of  real  and  personal  property  was,« $98,106,606 

In  1844, 118,450,900 

An  increase  of  more  than  22  per  cent,  or, $20,343,694 

From  1841  to  1844,  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  fell  off 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  $15,234,873,  or  about  7  per  cent. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  eastern  enterprise,  by  some  peculiarity,  hat 
employed  its  efforts,  and  directed  public  attention  to  the  Herculean  task 
of  constructing  484  miles  of  railway  from  that  city  to  Dunkirk,  on  Lake 
Erie,  across  numerous  high  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  as  the 
best  mode  to  head  off  their  brethren  of  Boston.  That  they  are  right  in 
this,  I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute.  In  fact  I  admit,  and  advocate  it,  if 
the  dog  and  manger  policy  is  to  be  pursued  by  oar  rulers,  tn  charging  full 
canal  tolls  on  producovtransported  on  railways  parallel  to  the  Erie  canal. 
The  railways  are  built  by  private  capital,  while,  thus  far,  the  state  has  had 
to  tax  the  whole  ef  her  citizens,  for  a  local  work,  to  sustain  her  credit  to 
borrow  money  to  enlarge  the  canal,  to  conduct  u  business  that  could  bet- 
ter be  accomplished  by  private  eaterprise. 

As  theltoils  on  a  barrel  of  floor  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  is  now  much 
greater  than  the  freight  for  the  same  distance,  with  but  little  prospect  of 
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itB  being  materially  decreased,  the  enterprise  of  New  England  lias  been 
turned  in  a  direction  to  avoid  those  extravagant  tolls.  They  discover 
that  **the  Fails  of  Niagara  are  broken  down— obliterated  on  the  map 
of  commerce" — by  the  completion  of  the  Welland  canal.  The  moderate 
rate  of  eight  cents  on  a  barrel  of  flour  to  pass  this  short  canal,  enables  the 
fitrmer  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  by  the  means  of  the  lake  propellers,  to  de- 
liver a  barrel  of  flour  at  the  several  ports  on  lake  Ontario,  at  20  cents, 
compared  with  10  cents  at  Bufialo,  or  Dunkirk ;  at  the  former,  to  subject 
to  35  cents  tolls,  to  reach  the  Hudson,  and  a  like  sum  for  freight,  with  a 
diffefrenoe  in  time,  to  reach  Boston  on  the  completion  of  her  railway  to 
OgdensbuFg,  of  at  least  five  days%  This  is  not  all ;  it  is  a  well  established 
fiict,  that  lake  Ontario,  the  WeHand  canal,  and  lake  Erie,  from  Gavellj 
bay,  is  open  from  three  to  five  weeks  earlier  than  our  oaiials,  or  the  har^ 
bors  of  Bufialoand  Dunkirk,  on  the  breaking  up  of  theice  on'the  lake, 
with  the  wind  at  northwest;  consequently,  a  large  share  of  the^' early 
firing  trade  is  destined  to  pass  by  Ogdensburg  from  Boston,  while  a  large 
portion  of  the  western  produce,  in  flour,  provisions,  and  wool,  from  the 
rich  prairies,  will  seek  this  channel,  to  save  the  heavy  tolls  on  the  canals 
—a  system  which  the  miserable  policy  of  the  state  of  New  York  has  fos- 
tered, even  to  incur  a  debt  of  825,000,000,  when  it  is  at  last  discovered, 
that  a  railway  is  to  be  made  from  Rome  to  Watertown  and  cape  Vincent, 
to  supercede  the  Black  River  canal ;  another,  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego, 
but  subject  to  canal  tolls  ! — while  Bufialo  is  at  last  awake,  to  turn  the 
trade  and  travel  from  her  Attica  railway,  to  intersect  the  New  York  and 
Erie  railway,  a»  a  better  means  of  sustaining  her  admirable  position,  now 
that  the  system  of  railways  is  destined  to  change  the  whole  course  of 
trade  and  traffic  to  and  from  the  west,  and  thus  supersede  the  Genessee 
valley  canal,  on  which  84,000,000  have  been  expended. 

Charleston  and  Savannah  have  both  got  their  eyes  fixed,  on  reaching 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  at  St.  Louis,  by  the*  grand  pro- 
ject of  a  railway miles  to  the  former,  and  ——miles  to  tb'e  latter  sea- 
port 

The  Portage  railway  of  Pennsylvania,  86  miles  long,  with  the  inclined 
planes,  five  on  each  side  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  2,491  feet  above  tide- 
water,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  wonders  of  art,  in  this,  or  any  other 
country.  It  is  found,  that  the  canals  and  railways  do  not  work  well  to- 
gether, even  with  the  iron  boat,  divided  into  four  compartments,  for  the 
easy  transfer  from  railway  trucks  to  canal.  This  occasions  much  delay 
and  expense.  In  the  great  rivalry  for  the  western  trade,  by  the  Atlantic 
cities,  the  question  is  already  mooted  in  Pennsylvania,  to  turn  the  tow 
paths  of  the  canals,  on  the  main  line,  into  a  railway,  to  have  a  continuous 
line  to  Cincinnati,  and  thus  secure  to  Philadelphia,  the  spring  trade,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence,  the  produce  that  will  follow  from  this  rich  re- 
gion in  return. 

It  is  but  fbrty.five  years  that  Cincinnati,  now  numbering  75,000 
inhabitants,  was  a  wilderness.  St.  Louis,  1,000  miles  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  about  half  its  age,  nearly  rivals,  and  will  soon  exceed 
Cincinnati,  in  her  admirable  intermediate  position  for  the  trade  of  the 
^fiir  west,"  Oregon  and  California.  New  Orleans,  that  was  not  thought 
of  in  Burke's  time,  and  but  comparatively  a  village  forty  years  ago,  al- 
though settled  for  more  than  a  century  previous,  now  greatly  exceeds 
Boston  in  population,  and  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  now  that  steam  navi- 
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gation  and  free  institutions  have  thrown  open  8,000  miles  of  riyers,  that 
were  interdicted  to  France  and  Spain,  during  the  period  Louisiana  was 
under  the  government  of  each  of  these  abitrary  countries. 

From  this  picture  of  success,  in  building  up  cities,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  a  direct  communication  with  a  back  country,  by  good  roads,  ca. 
nals,  and  railways,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  from  the  city  of  New  York 
to  the  dilapidated  city  of  Perth  Amboy,  that  was  commenced  long  before 
New  York.  Gloucester,  on  the  sand  plains  of  New  Jersey,  was  com- 
menced before  Philadelphia,  Annapolis,  before  Baltimore,  Jamestown  and 
Norfolk,  before  Richmond — both  good  ports,  but  without  any  back  coun« 
try,  or  good  roads.  The  city  of  Newport,  depending  merely  on  com- 
merce, although  at  one  time  it  exceeded  any  village  in  *'  the  Bay  Colony," 
fell  behind  Boston,  so  soon  as  her  enterprising*  population  coupled  the 
produce  of  agriculture  and  the  forest  with  her  fish  and  oil  trade,  to  make 
assorted  cargoes  to  the  West  Indies ;  thus  building  up  a  marine  that  still 
exceeds  New  York.  j*  s.  b* 


Abt.  XI.— PENNSYLVANIA  INTEREST  ON  HER  STATE  DEBT. 

The  following  letter  is  firom  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  mer- 
chants of  Boston  ;  and  we  publish  it  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  an  an- 
swer to  the  questions  involved  : — 

Boston,  Aogost  11, 1845. 

TO  FKEEBIAH  HTTIIT,  ESQ. 

Dear  Sir — ^The  enclosed  "  Pennsylvania  Interest,"  I  send  yoa  as  a  text,  on 
which  I  wish  that  yon  or  some  one  of  your  contributors,  skilled  in  jurisprudence, 
woidd  give  the  public  a  dissertation  in  your  Merchants'  Magazine.  The  simple 
question  is,  can  the  state  of  Pennsylvanit^  consistently  with  the  constitution  of  tne 
United  States,  or  the  constitutions  of  any  of  the  several  states,  with  any  of  the 
laws  of  the  states,  or  with  any  judicial  decisions  in  the  United  States,  deduct  from 
ihe  imprest,  which  she  has  promised  to  pay,  any  part  thereof  as  a  tax,sr  in  any  other 
name  7  In  oaying  the  semi-annual  interest  on  her  stock  the  first  instant,  she  has 
done  it ;  ana  it  is  an  alarming  fact.  The  sacredness  of  a  promise  is  destroyed. 
This  beginning  may  lead  to  (^eadful  consequences.  If  the  public  creditors  sufier 
this  encroachment  on  moral  honesty  to  pass  quietly,  all  other  states  may  do  the 
same,  and  every  state  creditor  will  stand' trembling,  fearing  what  ma;|r  be  the  plcMi- 
sure  of  legislators.  If  Pennsylvania  is  sustained  in  this  proceeding,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  states  to  adopt  a  different  phraseoloey  with  their  promises  hereafter, 
such  as — promises  to  pay  in  ffood  faith  and  in  fuU,  without  any  deduction  of  any 
name  or  nature,  either  from  the  principal  or  interest  I  should  have  preferred  that 
she  should  have  delayed  all  paymente  until  she  was  able  to  meet  them  in  full,  ac- 
cording to  her  promise.  I  ao  not  consider  her  relief  notes  as  derogatory  to  her 
honesty.  It  is  the  witholding  of  a  part  of  the  interest  as  a  tax,  after  havm?  pro- 
mised It  without  reservations.  Until  this  act,  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  that 
Pennsylvania  would  have  passed' an  act  to  clip  every  six-penny  piece  and  sweat 
every  guinea  that  might  appear  hereafter  iii  the  state. 

Respectfully,  your  humble  servant,.  H.  o. 

The  following  is  the  article  alluded  to  in  the  letter  of  em  correspond- 
ent. It  is  firom  the  pen  of  the  writer  of  the  above  letter,  and  originally 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Atlas,  of  August  8th,  1845. 

PKNNSYLVANIA   INTEBEST- 

Pennsylvania  has  paid  the  semi-annual  interest  on  her  debt,  due  th  e  first  in 
stant ;  but  how  has  she  paid  it?  Just  as  a  debtor,  getting  all  his  resources  within 
his  control,  oWsn  his  creditor  what  he  pleases,  a^  his  creditor,  seemg  himself 
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powerlera,  accepts  the  aSkr  and  discharges.  Since  the  first  of  Febmaiy  kst,  ifbfem 
•he  paid  her  interest  in  full,  I  made  a  purchase  of  her  five  per  cents,  unsuspiciom 
that  she  would  repudiate,  if  she  should  happen  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  interest. 
But  directly  after  my  purchase,  the  legislature  enacted  that  a  certain  per  cent- 
mge  should  be  deducted  from  all  interests  payable,  calling  it  a  tax.  I  receive,  now, 
half  the  interest  in  specie  funds,  and  the  other  half  in  the  tax  and  relief  notes, 
Baking  only  $2  35  for  $2  60.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  an  anomaly  in  legis- 
lation and  financiering,  or  a  refined  kind  of  repudiation.  Is  there  another  state  in 
the  Union,  which  has  passed  such  an  act  as  this  7  Could  not  the  Legislature, 
with  as  much  propriety,  enact,  that  every  person  collecting  a  debt  in  Pennsylvap 
nia,  should  leave  a  certain  per  centage  for  the  treasury  ?  Publish  it  not  that 
Pennsylvania  fmjs  her  interest  She  does  not — she  repudiates.  Ask  any  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  knows  any  thing  about  a  pecuniary  promise,  ana  he  will 
say  this  act  of  the  legislature  is  unaccountable,  and  unjust  and  shameful.  And, 
indeed,  such  has  been  the  uniform  answer  of  several,  and  the  only  ones  of  whom 
I  made  inquiries  about  the  existence  of  such  an  act  If  the  legislature  have  a 
right  to  retain  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  why  may  she  not  one-half  of  cme  per 
cent,  and  so  on  to  the  amount  of  a  greater  part  of  her  semi-annual  interest  Her 
nrerogatiye  is  that  of  a  robber ;  she  has  the  power,  if  not  the  right  This  would 
DO  a  proper  question  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  but  her  protec- 
tion IS,  that  she  is  not  sueable. 


Aet.  XIL— MERCANTILE  BIOGRAPHY, 

THB  hATM   DANIEL  WALDO,  OP  W0BCB8TEB* 

Thb  National  ^gis,  in  announcing  the  sudden  death  of  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Waldo,  which  took  place  at  hit  residence  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  July,  1845,  gives  the  following  brief  memoir 
of  his  life  and  character.  Few  men  have  been  taken  from  any  commu- 
nity, who  were  more  generally  known,  and  more  universally  respected ; 
and  no  one,  perhaps,  whose  death  will  be  more  extensiyely,  and  deeply 
and  permanently  deplored. 

•*  Mr.  Waldo  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  1763.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town,  and  under  the  domestic  guidance  and 
instruction  of  exemplary  and  pious  parents.  His  father  was  there  an  eminent  and  auo^ 
cessful  merchant,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  Revolution ;  but  devoted  his  heart 
and  m:nd  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  Upon  the  occlusiun  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  by  the  British,  he  sought  protection  for  his  family  in  the  country,  and  subse- 
quently setded  with  them,  and  resumed  mercantile  business,  in  the  town  of  Worcestsr. 
Here,  die  late  Mr.  Waldo  completed  his  education  in  his  father's  counting-house ;  and,  on 
srriving  at  age,  became  his  partner  in  business,  and  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  property 
and  the  management  of  this  extensive  importing  and  tradinir  concern.  With  what  scru- 
pulous integrity  his  business  was  conducted  for  more  than  forty  years ;  with  what  con- 
siderations of  regard  to  his  customers,  and  of  accommodation  to  the  wants  and  interests 
of  the  public,  he  directed  his  arrangements,  his  eminent  success,  and  the  undoubting  and 
unabating  confidence  of  the  community,  through  this  long  period  of  time,  will  bear  wit- 
ness. And,  when  at  last  he  retired  from  an  active  participation  in  commerce  and  trade, 
his  punctuality  and  precision,  his  justice  and  liberality,  his  personal  attention,  and  cour- 
tesy of  manner,  were  remembered  and  referred  to,  as  a  model  and  example  for  instruction 
and  encouragement  to  the  young,  and  for  imitation  by  all. 

"  More  than  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed,  since  this  distinguished  merdiant  volun- 
tarily relinquished  to  younger  men,  whose  character  he  had  assisted  to  form,  and  whose 
worthiness  he  approved,  the  enjoyment  of  his  mercantile  establishment,  and  the  influence 
of  his  personal  patronage.  But,  in  retiring  from  the  cares  of  business,  he  did  not  yield 
to  indolence  and  indulgence.  His  counting-room  continued  to  be  his  chosen  and  daily 
resoft  for  informal  and  free  communication  and  interoouree  with  bis  acquaintance  and 
^nds,  for  attention  to  the  management  of  his  ample  property,  and  for  the  occnpatioQ  of 
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Ui  tiiae  in  ntAogt  and  tiie  batowment  of  hk  interett  and  tiiongbta  upon  the  welfare  of 
olhera.  The  regularity  of  his  habit  in  pasaing  the  etreet,  to  and  from  this  accustomed 
place,  waa  indeed  eo  great,  aa  almoet  to  mirk  the  precision  of  the  diurnal  hour.  In  what- 
ever afiected  the  peace  and  good  order  of  aociety,  and  the  proeperity  and  happineae  of 
hia  country,  he  ever  took  a  Uvely  concern.  Hia  intereat  in  all  well  directed  efforts  for 
the  .promcftion  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  ignorant  and  the  destitute  of  hia 
feRow  men,  was  active  and  efficient ;  and  his  benefactiona  and  charitiea  were  munificent 
and  free,  as  they  were  discriminating  and  unoetentatioua.  Numerous  are  the  objects  of 
pubKc  benevolence,  which  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  fulneaa  of  his  bounty ;  and  many 
—more  than  the  world  will  ever  know — aie  the  hearta  of  private  aufierers,  who  are  un- 
consciously his  debtors  for  the  relief  and  comfort  which  they  will  never  have  opportunity 
to  acknowledge.  The  prayers  and  the  blessings  of  the  poor  did,  indeed,  follow  him ;  but 
who  ahall  speak  of  the  deeds  of  kindness  which  a  habitual  charity  was  continually,  silent- 
ly, and  secretly  dispertring  to  those,  whose  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  would  permit  no 
utterance  to  their  deetkution  7 

**  In  the  progress,  rapid  growth,  and  assured  proeperity  of  the  town  of  his  residence,  to 
which  his  early  industiy  and  enterprise  in  business,  and  bis  attention,  advice,  and  use  of 
wealth,  in  riper  years,  had  ao  largely  contributed,  Mr.  Waldo,  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life, 
felt  and  expreaaed,  in  an  eapedal  maimer,  the  livelieat  interest  The  Temple  for  Public 
Worship,  which  his  kberality  erected — the  cemetery  grounda,  the  bestowroent  of  hit 
bounty,  where,  in  the  fragrance  of  nature,  in  beautiful  congruity  with  the  untainted  aim- 
plicity,  sincerity,  and  consistency  of  his  character,  now  repose  his  mortal  remains,  are 
among  the  visible  memorials  which  speak  to  the  heart,  of  his  sympathy  with  the  highest 
coDcems  of  all 

**  The  name  of  Wddo  ia  intimately  aaaodated  with  many  of  the  religioua  and  charita- 
ble institutions  of  the  country.  There  will  be  a  more  appropriate  occaaion  and  place,  in 
which  to  treat  of  the  personal  participation  of  our  departed  friend,  in  thia  connection. 
l>eeply  imbued  with  religious  faith,  and  feelingly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  all  Christian 
obligation,  in  the  liberality  of  a  cultivated  and  enlightened  mind,  he  devised  things  libe- 
rally, and  with  a  view  to  extended  good.  He  looked  far  beyond  sect  or  party,  and  atroft 
to  learn,  from  the  instraction  of  his  great  Teacher  and  Master,  how  to  regard  duty  to  the 
whole  race  of  his  fellow  men ;  and  the  aim  of  his  life  was  its  faithful  and  acceptable  per- 
formance. 

**  Thus  has  paased  the  long  and  useful  life  of  this  good  man.  He  has  been  borne  to 
the  tom^,  full  of  yeara,  and  in  honored  remembrance.  The  tears  of  bereaved  relatives 
and  friends  bedew  the  green  sod  of  Ins  fresh-made  grave ;  but  the  deeds  of  public  munifi- 
cence, and  of  private  benevolence,  which  he  has  wrought,  will  survive  all  temporary 
affliction,  in  the  cheriahed  memory  and  lasting  influence  of  his  exemplary  character  and 
▼irtuee." 

Probate  was  granted  on  the  will  dt  Mr.  Waldo  on  the  fiAh  of  Augoat ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing ia  an  accurate  list  of  the  pubKc  donations  bequeathed  by  the  will :— 

To  die  Calvinist  Society  in  Worcester,  dwelling  house  and  veatry,  valued  at.  $7,009 

To  the  Massachusetto  General  Hoepital, 40,0M 

To  the  Massachuaetts  Medical  Society,  in  Worcester  county,  for  the  purpose 

of  erecting  a  hospital  in  Worcester,. 6,009 

To  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, ^ 40,000 

American  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,. ^ 10,009 

American  Tract  Society,. 6,000 

American  Bibie  Society, 10,009 

American  Education  Society, 6,009 

American  Colonization  iivodety, ^. 10,009 

Leicester  Academy, 6,000 

Worcester  Co.  Horticultural  Society ^ 3,000 

Prison  Discipline  Society, 6,009 

Seamen'a  Friend  Society,  in  New  York, 6,009 

Same  in  Boston, 6,000 

Massachusetts  eye  and  ear  Infirmary, 6,009 

Bmgor  Theological  Seminary,  Me., 6,000 

Windsor        **               "in  Connecticat, 6,009 

Total, „ $180,009 
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COHHERCIAL  CHRONICLE  AND  REVIEW. 

anaiBRCTAL  AHD  FINANCTAL  operations  op  the  country— MEXICO— MOlfEY  MATTERS— SFECn 
AND  aRCULATION  OP  THE  BANK  OP  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  THE  BANKS  OP  NEW  YORK  AND 
HEW  ORLEANS — CURRENCY  AND  TRADE — REVENUES  OF  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES — PRODUCE  OF 
INDIRECT  TAXES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FRANCE,  BEIiOIUM,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES — CORN  TRADS 
— COTTON  IMPORTED  INTO  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND — WESTERN  POPULATION — PRODUCE  TRADH 
— VEGETABLE  FOOD  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS,  FROM  OTHER  STATES — ARTICLES  ARRIVEO  OK 
THE  HUDSON  RIVER — TRADE  OF  BOSTON^VALUB  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  IN  NEW 
YORK  AND  BOSTON— BANKS,  ETC. 

The  commerce  and  fioancial  operetioiis  of  the  coantry,  for  the  last  three  months,  Jiave- 
with  all  the  elements  of  ptoeperity  combining  in  a  favorable  manner,  been,  to  a  great 
extent,  paralyzed,  by  the  fears  of  a  rapture  with  Mexico,  growing  out  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  States.  Mexico,  after  acknowledging,  although  conditionally,  the 
independence  of  Texas,  distracted  by  the  contests  of  small  military  factions  for  power, 
has  threatened  to  commit  the  absurdity  of  a  declaration  of  war.  What  the  result  may  be, 
is  yet  very  doubtful.  In  all  other  respects,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  there  exist  all 
the  elements  of  a  long  continued  season,  of  prosperity.  Throughout  the  commercial 
world,  since  1839,  the  general  movement  seems  to  have  been  a  fall  in  prices,  whereby 
the  quantity  of  money  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  blisiness  has  been  decreasing ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  specie  has  gradually  passed  out  of  the  channels  of  circulation  into  the 
great  reservoirs  of  money.  A  natural  result  of  this  diminished  demand  for  money,  and 
its  increased  abondance  in  the  hands  of  lenders,  has  been  its  diminished  value ;  which  haa 
been  lees  in  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world,  for  the  last  few  years,  than  ever  before,  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  This  phenomenon  of  the  accumulation  of  specie,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  amounts  held  at  the  four  leading  points  of  the  commercial  world,  vis : 
the  bank  of  fVance,  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  banks  of  New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans. For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  have  taken  the  returns  of  each  in  Octobei) 
1839,  when  the  heavy  payments  made  by  England  to  the  continent  for  com,  following  a 
long  course  of  adverse  exchanges,. consequent  upon  speculations  of  previous  years,. had 
reduced  the  coin  of  the  bank  to  a  point  which  threatened  insolvency. 

SriCIB  AMD  CmCDLATIOir  OF  THE  BaMK  OF  ENGLAND,  BaKK  OF'FbANOB,  BaNKS  OF  NsW  YoKK 

AND  New  Orleans. 
ClrcnUtion. 
1839.  1«^45. 

BIl  of  England,         $85,537,600         $97,9 1 3,760 
••      France,..  39,937,500  48,589,054 

«      N.York,  10,629,514  19,581,643 

"     N.Ori's,.  6,998,704  3,135,365 


Specis 
18S9. 

1846. 

$12,130,000 

39,683,500 

7,000,529 

3,397,379 

$77,107,204 

48;S50,324 

8,118,324 

6,85^,168 

Total, $143,103,318       $169,219,722         $62,40l;408       $140,927,090 

The  accumulation  is  equal  to  $79,527,812,  which  has  passed  from  circulation  into  the 
vaults  of  the  banks.  In  the  case  of  Europe,  it  appears  that  the  accumulation  was 
$74,944,028;  and,  in  the  same  period,  the  nett  export  into  the  United  States  was 
$24,000,000 ;  and,  in  die  pockets  of  immigrants,  not  reported  in  official  relations, 
$15,000,000  more— making,  altogether,  $113,944,028,  absolutely  withdrawn  from  the 
channels  of  commercial  operations,  from  October,  1838,  to  the  present  time.  This  has 
been  compensated  by  an  increase  of  $21,027,714  in  the  issues  of  the  two  banks ;  leaving 
a  diminution  of  $92,916,314  in  the  currency,  as  influenced  by  the  issues  of  the  two 
banks.  There  \b  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  issues  marked  by  tMs  descent  of  specie  to 
the  lowest  point  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  its  reflux  to  the  level  at  wfaidi 
it  now  stands,  higher  than  ever  before,  vis :  that,  in  1839,  when  the  coin  was  flowing  im- 
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pidly  oat,  money  was  in  extraordinary  demand,  and  the  rate  of  interest  was  raised  in 
England  as  high  aa  6  per  cent ;  having,  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  never  previously 
been  over  5  per  cent,  and  the  bank  had  never  before  occasion  to  avail  itself  of  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  uaory  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Shortly  after  the  current  began  to  turn,  however, 
and  specie  to  accumulate  in  the  vault,  the  price  of  money  began  to  fall ;  and,  during  the 
past  two  years,  has  been  lower  than  ever  known,  for  such  a  length  of  time.  The  prices 
of  all  kinds  of  commodities  have  been  extraordinarily  low,  whereby  a  great  increase  of 
consumption  has  been  promoted  in  all  the  leading  articles  of  import  This  has  indicated 
itself  in  the  increased  customs  revenues  of  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  statement  of  the  customs  duties  of  four  nations,  for  the  six  mondis  of  the 
present  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  last : — 

Produce  of  Ija>iRECT  Taxes,  fust  so.  mouths  of  the  tHax. 
Customt  and  Excite. 
Year.  Great  Riitnln.  Franca.  Belgfuin.  U.  States. 

1844 X14,456,865  f  378,126,000  f.  34,566^45  $16,146,366 

1845^....  13,800,233  389,904,000  35,891,716  12,576,965 

Increase,  f.  11,778,000  f.  1,325,171  

DecPse,-  je656,643  $3,569,401 

In  France  and  Belgium,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase,  the  rates  of  duties 
having  remained  the  same  this  year  as  last  In  the  United  States,  there  has  been  a  de- 
cided decline  in  the  amount  of  dutiable  imports ;  a  circumstance  that  may  have  arisen 
either  from  the  excessive  imports  of  the  previous  year,  or  from  a  decreased  consumption, 
consequent  upon  tlie  advance  of  imported  goods,  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  United 
States  produce.  Probably  both  these  circumstances  have  combined  to  produce  the  result. 
In  Ekigland,  there  has  been  an  apparent  decrease  of  duties  for  the  six  months.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  decrease,  jC5  19,595,  was  for  the  last  quarter;  during  which, 
the  great  reductions  in  the  tariiT,  made  last  winter,  came  into  operation.  The  results  of 
this  change  are  worthy  of  the  greatest  attention,  bb  indicative  of  the  workings  of  com- 
mercial legislation.  In  February  last,.  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  his  financial  statement ;  the 
general  result  of  which  was,  that  for  the  year  Id46,  there  was  a  surplus,  including  the 
income  tax,  of  jC3,409,000,  which  he  intended  to  apply  to  the  reduction,  of  duties  oa 
imports,  and  excise,  as  follows : — 

Saiplus, ^ X3,409,000 

Reduction  of  duty  on  sugar, Xl,300,000 

Removal         "           coal, 183.000 

••               «•           430  articles,- 320,000' 

"               •♦           cotton, 680,000 

«•               "           auctions, 250,000 

"                •»           glass,. 640.000 

"               •*           staves,. 320.000' 

Total,  less  by  licenses,  &c^ je3,338,000 

This  diminished' revenue  is  equal  to  a  toss  of  X8 17,500  for  the  quarter;  whereas,  af 
seen  above,  the  actual  Ides  is  only  (519,595;  notwithstanding  that  the  duties  are  totally 
removed,  with  the  exception  of  sugar,  on  which  article  the  loss  of  $1,300,000  was  cal- 
eolated,  supposing  an  increase  of  40,000  tons  for  the  year  in  the  consumption,  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  reduction.  The  result  for  the  quart«>r  has  been  an  increase  of  25,000 
tons,  at  the  rate  of  164.000  tons  for  the  year.  The  collateral  effects  of  the  removal  of  the 
duties  upon  necessary  articles,  appear  to  have  promoted  the  consumption  of  all  others  in 
a  manner  to  gain  X397,905,  or  30  per  cent  more  revenue  for  the  quarter  than  was  esti- 
mated by  the  minister.  The  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  trade,  for  the  quarter  endings 
June  90,  was  as  follows  »— 
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IiipilBto        AwmHUeam'       Total  co»  PrtcMof«r>  Pvk«or4ra» 

liCflz                      Baf.  mod         MuaplkNi  pm        mum^  Ut  kuMmtioaoa  Mate  turta^ 

■•••r                     Bcntlaai.              week.             lUm'sUu.  iMJalf.  e«  let  Jalf . 


Ai^.  A^v.  B0£».  4.  d.  ».     4. 

598,743  17^  451,^84  lUi  to  19)  1    54 

1836 733,417  18,237  474,903  (}       D)  1    64 


1837 674,533  19.137  479,303  4}  7}  1    Oi 

1839, 958,445  31.639  563,354  5)  7)  0  Hi 

1839, 698,313  30,000  530,000  7  9  0  11) 

1840, 955,618  34,500  637,000  4i  6|  0  Hi 

£i  7J  1  Oi 


1843, 906,619     34,313     633,113      3}    6)     0  lOi 

g^         ^  ^    ^1 


1841. 784,031  33,313  5»1,933 

1843, 906,619  34,313  633,113 

1843. 14^3,938  36,484  6h8,584 

1844, 979,014  38,373  733,487             3l         5}           0  114 

1845, 1.305,073  32,831  836,940             3}         4}            1    c} 

This  increaied  conramption  of  foreigD  produce  has  natnndly  stiffened,  and,  in  some 
cases,  advanced  the  prices ;  withoot,  however,  indadng  much  speculation,  except  in  rail- 
[  roads  and  in  iron,  by  collateral  influence.  Now.  an  immense  amount  of  money  has  been 
;  fobscribed  to  railroads,  bat  has  not,  to  any  great  extent,  been  actually  paid  out,  except 
,'  on  the  continent ;  and  some  £200.000  to  £300,000  have  been  remitted  thither  for  that 
j  purpose.  The  amount  to  be  expended  on  new  projects  in  England,  is  near  £100,000,0009 
^  or  $500,000,000.  Now  the  whole  country,  as  we  have  seen,  is  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  disposed  greatly  to  enhance  its  consumption  of  foreign  produce  and  manufactured 
goods.  Hm  expenditure  of  such  a  vast  sum,  among  the  laboring  and  middle  daases,  wiU 
greatly  enhance  their  means  to  extend  their  consumption ;  and,  in  all  prdbalnlity,  promote 
an  active  speculation  in  most  articles,  that  will  enhance  the  price.  The  effect  of  this  ia 
two-fold.  Precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  prices  of  foreign  produce  enhance  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  same  extent  will  the  foreign  credits  in  Eln^jland  be  enhanced ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  improved  money- value  in  England  will  require  a  greatly  enhanced  volume 
of  the  currency  to  transact  the  same  business  as  before — and,  to  aid  this  latter  requisition^ 
it  will  be  necessary  that  a  large  diminution  in  the  coin  held  by  the  banks  must  take  place; 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  extend  their  paper.  At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  however, 
It  has  become  pretty  certain  that  the  crop  of  grain  in  England  will  be  so  far  deficient  in 
quantity  and  quality,  as  to  make  an  extensive  import  necessary  to  meet  the  demand. 
Since  1837,  England  has  annually  imported  large  quantities  of  grain ;  and.  in  1812,  her 
com  law  was  modified  about  30  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  the  price  of  wheat  in  England 
requires  now  to  rise  only  to  66«.  per  quarter,  to  admit  it  at  the  same  duty  which  was 
formeriy  paid  at  a  price  of  71«. ;  a  reduction  of  5s.  per  quarter  in  the  general  price.  This 
reduction  tends  very  greatly  to  modify  the  collateral  influence  of  a  abort  harvest,  inasmuch 
as  that  the  high  price  of  bread  has  uniformly  been  known  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
all  other  articles — consequently,  the  price  being  kept  at  a  lower  level,  diminishes  that 
effect  However,  with  a  large  consumption  of  foreign  produce,  and  exchanges  just  upon 
die  turn,  a  sum  equal  to  $500,000,000  is  to  be  poured  into  the  channels  of  industry,  to 
wSatd  <he  means  of  a  further  consumption,  while  the  failure  of  the  harvest  will  add  laigely 
to  the  demands  for  foreign  produce.  There  are  symptoms  that  point  to  a  great  and  rapid 
diminution  of  the  specie  in  the  l)ank,  which  has  already  fallen  £500,000  from  the  higheel 
point  It  will  be  taken  into  account,  however,  that  the  amelioration  of  the  tariff,  by  ooii« 
tinning  the  com  trade  in  a  season  of  good  harveets,  has  maintained  a  rsdprooal  trade 
between  England  and  the  com  countries,  by  which  her  goods  will  enter  to  a  far  greater 
extent  into  the  pasrments  of  com  than  formeriy,  and  in  so  much  diminish  the  amount  of 
specie  to  be  paid.  The  prices  of  grain,  on  the  oootinent  of  Europe,  have  been  mala* 
tained,  by  the  continued  purchases  of  England,  at  rates  some  80  per  cent  higher  than  was 
the  case  during  the  period  of  good  English  harvests,  which  ended  in  1837 ;  showing  that 
the  sqpply  of  the  continent  is  inadequate  to  a  continued  large  demand  from  England— 
mors  especially  as,  from  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  in  France  and  ^^sf«mg 
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diow  coontriet  ha^  become  coni-importiBg  coontries.  In  the  United  Stttei,  on  die  other 
hand,  the  sapply  of  bread-etu&  has  so  enonDouaiy  increased,  as  to  have  sunk  prices  lower 
than  ever  before  known ;  and,  therefore,  to  afford  a  pecaliarly  favorable  combination  of 
drcumstancea  to  facilitate  large  sales  to  England.  From  all  these  circumstances,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  coming  year  holds  oat  promises  of  extraordinary  profit  to  the  United 
States  at  large.  Increased  sales  of  farm  produce  to  England,  cannot  but  raise  the  prices 
here ;  and,  by  so  doing,  confer  upon  the  farmers,  who  are  the  great  purchasen  of  goods, 
enhanced  means  to  extend  those  purchases. 

The  prices  of  produce,  generally,  have  dosed,  for  the  year  ending  with  August,  lower 
than  perhaps  ever  before,  for  some  important  articles.  This  has  doubtless  been  owing  to 
the  abundance  of  the  crops  which  last  year  came  to  market,  and  the  litde  probability  that 
the  product  of  the  present  harvest  will,  in  any  degree,  fall  short  of  that  of  last  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  every  probability  of  an  enhanced  production ;  and  indication  of 
the  progress  of  production  is  afforded  in  some  late  returns  of  the  population  of  the  lead- 
ing  lake  states,  as  follows : — 

Westebn  Population. 
Iowa.  IlliDolt.  Indiana. 

43,113        476,183        686,d66 

51,e34        584,917        754.333 

69.478        693,653        833.598 

90,U00  764.8U9  868,175 
The  increase  is  here  40  per  cent  in  four  years ;  and  the  consequent  increased  quantity 
of  produce,  resulting  from  their  industry,  on  the  prolific  lands  of  the  west,  is  constantly 
producing  an  increased  surplus,  pressing  upon  the  Atlantic  markets.  An  indication  of  the 
degree  in  which  this  surplus  progresses,  is  seen  in  the  following  table  of  the  tons  of  ve- 
getable food  coming  from  other  states: — 

Tons  or  Veostable  Food  cleared  on  the  New  York  Canals,  from  other  States. 


Tears. 

1840,.. 
1841,.. 
1843,.. 
1843,.. 


WlacoDflln. 
30.945 
37,133 
49.534 
53.379 


mehican. 
313,367 
348,331 
384,395 
308,437 


Total. 
1,449.373 
1,676,547 
1,918,648 
3,083,800 


Team. 

ia40,.. 

1841,.. 

1843,.. 

1843,. 

1844,.. 


Baflklo. 
113,533 
13S,836 
145.096 
166.337 
165,761 


Oswefo. 
16,395 
18.763 
34,188 
38,035 
48,118 


WbitehaU. 
3.574 
3.931 
3,376 
4,568 
6,457 


Total. 
131.303 
159,719 
173,660 
198,940 
830,346 


The  increase  is  regular  and  large  ;  and,  if  we  compare  the  quantities  of  each  article 
arriving  at  tide-water,  on  the  Hudson  river,  by  all  the  canals,  for  a  series  of  years,  with 
the  quantities  that  came  in  1844,  by  each  of  the  routes,  Whitehall,  Oswego,  and  Bufialo» 
from  other  states,  the  result  will  be  as  follows : — 

Articles  arrivino  at  Tide-wjlter,  on  the  Hudson. 


Furs, lbs. 

Boards, M.  feet 

Shingles, M. 

Timber,. ..cubic  feet 

Staves,.. Jbs. 

Wood, ..cords 

Ashes, bbls. 

Pork, 

Beef,.. « 

Cheese, Jbs. 

Butter  and  lard,. 

Wool, 

Flour, bbls. 

Wheat, bush. 

Ry«r 

Com, 

Barley,... 

Other  grain,. 

Bran,  Slo^ ^•. 


1841. 

1,180,000 

177,730,349 

46.385 

1.038,576 

110,543,839 

31.403 

•    43,093 

115.150 

18.113 

14,171.081 

16.157.653 

3.617,075 

1,647.493 

781,055 

8,070 

119,763 

131.010 

663.375 

566^13 


1842. 

358.700 

150,657,900 

36.767 

361,586 

55,368,500 

174280 

44.834 

79,335 

31.437 

19,004.613 

19,183,930 

3.355.148 

1,577,555 

938,347 

334234 

366.111 

533.993 

1^213.517 

78t,»U 


1843. 

635,800 

177,403.600 

63,387 

586,013 

56,768,700 

17,596 

77,739 

63.777 

47.465 

34,336,360 

34,315,700 

64216,400 

3,073,708 

837.346 

46,573 

186,016 

543,996 

1,168,153 

708,654 


1844. 

83d4M)0 

333,434,700 

78,135 

931,983 

97,633,000 

16,550 

80,646 

63.646 

50,000 

36,674,600 

33.596,300 

7,673,300 

3,333  304 

i;263.349 

63.339 

17361 

818,473 

1,166,634 
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AmoLB  ABnmm  at  Tids-witib,  oir  thb  Hddsov— Contiiiiied. 


1841.  1842.  1848. 

Peat  and  beans, .boah.  39;380  33,739  14,056 

Potatoes, 32,397  23.664  22,783 

Dried  fruit,. Jbe.  498,697  1,141,068  671,000 

Cotton, 196,842  49.600  61,000 

Tobacco, 850.732  1.117,900  1,860,000 

Clover-seed, 3,571,334  2,411,930  4343.300 

Flax,- 9664J63  2,096,360  2.216,900 

Hops, 298.096  743.800  835.800 

Spirits, ^IL  2,022,770  711,403  863,255 

Leather, lbs.  1,856,900  2,015,050  2,684,300 

Furniture,. 1,538,727  1,368.300  1,848,500 

Lead,. 259.172  1,281,100  1,907,700 

Pig  iron 4,037,423  5.573,500  4,131.000 

Iron-ware, 889,777  5.733,038  7,469,500 

Woollens, 424.820  414,385  476.200 

Cottons, 1,093,618  1,686^50  1,348,400 

Salt,. bbls.  18,197  25,364  107,955 

Stone  and  lime, lbs.  25,726.735  21,290,200  27,212.100 

Gypsum,. 120,772  739,600  1,893,200 

Coal, 16,089.871  17,635,400  13,055,100 

Sundries, 31,970,136  31.871,620  47,545,100 

Merchandise,. 309,900  369,550  401,600 

Going  from  tidewater: 

Merchandise,. tons  132,841  94,213  113,686 


Furs, Iba 

Boards, M.  feet 

Shingles, M. 

Timber, cubic  feet 

Staves, lbs. 

Wood,. cords 

Ashes, bbls. 

Pork, 

Beef,. 

Cheese, lbs. 

Butter  and  lard, 

Wool, 

Flour, ..bbls. 

Wheat, bosh. 

Rye, 

Corn,. 

Bariey, 

Other  grain,. 

Bran,  ^bCn 

Peas  and  beans, 

Potatoes,. 

Dried  fruit, Iba 

Cotton, 

Tobacco, 

Clover-seed, 

Flax,. 

Hops,. 

Spirits, .galls. 

Leather, lbs. 

Furniture, 

Lead, 

Fig  iron, 

Iron,  ware, 

Woollens, 

Cottons,. 

8rft^ .bMn 


CoMHrO  FBOM  OTHEB  StITES, 
Buffilo. 

346,399 

7,550,961 

17 

12.121 

60,949,047 


1844. 


Ofwefo. 

14.111 

8,656,451 

122 


1,303,720 


32,209 

51,947 

32,930 

1,560.344 

5.544.924 

2.089,589 

978,034 

1,848,555 

2.505 

114,521 


3,691 
7,759 
3,272 


1,876,775 
144,007 
346,959 
160,699 


6,409 

111,961 

910 

181^224 


27 
563,'^ 


210,1.<»9 

3,167.230 

116.341 

21,185 

52.699 

232.593 

530,238 

126,158 

6,000 

24,728 


19,110 
503,401 


21,084 
22,105 


217,980 


1844. 

21,176 

184263 

1,299,400 

79,600 

338300 

4,594,800 

3.114,800 

1,319,700 

1,194,317 

3.909,000 

2,177,400 

41,800 

6,422,600 

944300 

867,200 

1,584,600 

175.013 

50,159,800 

1,891300 

18,480,700 

54,722.400 

492,300 

135,616 


Wbitehnll. 

2,247 

11,203,557 

14 

90,750 

'oio 

1,534 

10^77 

2,875,292 

873,823 

1,151,281 

"*34 

7,816 

608 

10 

5,771 

3390 
868 


21,536 

1,019,577 

30,045 

210,821 

1,009,173 

4,617343 

112378 

128309 
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BaSUo. 

869,555 

121,733 

6,331 

4,775,897 

66,505 

Otweso. 

308i713 

Wbftoban. 
3,33d,345 

4,934;«J5 
55,534 

Baffiilo  and 

Total  f>om 

On  all 

Arr>dat 

Teara. 

Black  Bock. 

OiWMo. 

WhltahaU. 

oth.  ttatea. 

ft^nmlf. 

tide-wat 

1838, 

58,907 

10,355 

3,460 

72,622 

1839, 

72,284 

16,107 

3,918 

92,309 

1840, 

111,533 

16.395 

3,574 

131,302 

1841 

138,036 

18,762 

2.921 

159,719 

342,8*10 

23di339 

1843, 

145,096 

24,188 

3,376 

172,650 

355,103 

259,961 

1843, 

166,327 

28,025 

4,588 

198,940 

399,336 

296,154 

1844, 

165,761 

48.128 

6,457 

220,346 

445,475 

331,859 

Stone  and  lime, ^ Iba. 

Gypsum  ,M 

Cod, 

Sundries, 

Merchandise, 

Going  from  tide- water : 
Merchandise, tons 

One-half  the  quantity  of  flour  which  arrived  at  tide- water,  came  from  other  states;  and 
a  large  quantity  of  wheat  also  came,  which  was  floured  in  New  York.  Hence,  of 
3,222,204  bbls.  of  flour  which  came  to  the  Hudson,  1,484,900  bbla.  were  of  western  pro- 
duce. If  we  compare  the  tons  of  vegetable  food  that  arrived  at  tide-water,  with  the  quan« 
4ity  moving  on  all  (he  canals,  we  have  results  as  follows: — 
Tors  of  Tegetabli  Food  coMUffo  from  othjsr  States  ;  total  motiko  on  all  the  Canals, 

AND  A&XIVED  AT  TlOI-WATBR. 
Total  ft 

Oiwefo.      Whitehall,     oth.  ttai 

10,255  3,460  72,62 

16,107         3,918         92,301 

16.395  3,574        131,302 

18,762  2.921        159,71! 

24,188  3,376        172,65^ 

28,025  4*588        198,941 

48,128  6,457        220,34i 

In  this,  we  observe  that  the  internal  trade  of  the  state  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last 
Iwo  years — that  is  to  say^  the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  moving  on  all  the  canals  in- 
creased, in  1842,  but  12,000  tons ;  while  the  quantity  coming  from  other  states  increased 
13,000  tons,  and  the  surplus  delivered  at  tide-water  increased  29,000  tons — showing  that 
New  York  furnished  16,000  tons  of  the  increase  of  vegetable  food  delivered  at  tide- wa- 
ter. In  1843,  however,  the  reverse  took  place  ;  and  the  movement  on  all  the  canals  was 
laised  44,000  tons  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  deliveries  at  tide-water  rose  but  37,000 
ions.  In  1844,  the  same  feature  is  displayed — an  increase  of  46,000  tons  in  the  whole 
movement,  and  of  35,000,  only,  in  the  deliveries ;  showing  that  the  internal  receipts  and 
deliveries  increased  39  per  cent  more  than  the  external  trade.  How  far  this  eflfect  has 
been  produced  by  the  carrying  of  freights  upon  the  railroads,  cannot,  perhaps,  easily  be 
determined.  It  lb,  no  doubt,  true,  that  considerable  quantities  were  taken  off  the  canals 
by  the  railroads,  and  they  wouU  swell  the  sum  of  the  internal  trade  without  appearing  in 
the  deliveries  at  tide-watec  The  changing  current  of  the  trade  is  also  apparent  in  the 
lignificant  fact  that  the  tonnage  at  Buflfalo  actually  decreased,  while  that  at  Oswego  in- 
creased 70  per  cent,  and  at  Whitehall  50  per  cent  In  those  figures,  we  have  doubtless 
the  influence  of  the  Welland  canal  upon  the  course  of  the  western  trade.  Western  ves- 
sels, coming  through  the  Wetland  canal,  deliver  their  freights  at  Oswego,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  in  the  rear  of  Buflalo ;  by  which  means,  that  distance  of  canal  tolls  is 
saved.  The  sagacity  of  New  England  capitalists  has  already  detected  the  route  by  which 
the  wentem  produce  may  reach  Boston  without  incurring  the  tolls  levied  by  the  New 
York  canals.  The  Boston  and  Burlington  railroad,  and  the  Cbaraplain  and  Ogdensburgh 
railroads,  are  in  active  progress.  By  this  means,  the  flank  of  New  York  will  be  com- 
pletely turned.  Vessels  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  western  lakes  may  avoid  New 
York  canals,  by  passing  the  Welland  without  breaking  bulk,  and  delivering  their  freight 
at  Ogdensbuigh ;  whence,  accumulating  the  products  of  northern  New  York,  it  may  pass, 
without  tolls,  over  a  favorably  constructed  railroad,  to  Boston,  whose  large  and  grown 
capital  has  already,  by  its  facilities,  attracted  a  large  portion  of  the  trade,  over  the  Western 
railroad.  In  our  article  for  December,  1842,  we  gave  a  comparative  table  of  the  pereonal 
uA  real  estate  valuations  in  New  York  and  Boston.  We  will  now  add  to  that  table  the 
figmies  for  1844,  as  fdlowa  >- 
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BoffFoir.  Mtnf  Y  obk«  « 

Yann.    Real  ettnte.        PerMnal.  Total.  Real  e»tato.         PeranaHl.  Totel. 

1841, 1162,063,000  $36,043,600  «98,106,600  9186,350,948  864,843,973  (|951,1943dO 
1842.  65,509,500  41,223,800  106,733.330  176,489,042  61,294,559  237,783,601 
1844,    72,048,000    46,402,300    118,450,300    171,936,591    64,023,456    235,960,047 


Incr„    $9,985,000  $10,359,700  »90.343,700     

Dec,     $14,414,357      $820,516   $15,234,873 

This  is  a  remarkable  change  in  the  face  of  afiairs.  Boston,  since  the  completion  of  its 
railroad,  has  advanced  more  than  New  York  has  diminished.  In  1825,  the  Erie  canal 
was  finished,  and  its  effects  in  New  York  were  as  follows : — 

Real  and  Peksonal  Estate,  New  York  Cmr. 

Tear.                     Population.             Yaln^.        •  Year.                    PopulatSon.  Yaloe. 

1816, 95.519         $82,074,200     1835, 270,089  $218,723,703 

1825, 166,086          101,160,046  |  1844,. 350,000  235,960,047 

In  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  oonstmction  of  the  canal,  the  valuation  increased  25  per 
cent—in  the  ten  years  succeeding  its  completion,  it  increased  117  per  cent— in  the  last  ten 
years,  it  has  increased  but  8  per  cent  This  is  a  very  marked  result  Boston  has  in- 
creased, in  the  last  four  years,  20  per  cent;  at  which  rate  her  increase,  for  the  ten  years 
succeeding  the  completion  of  her  raikoads,  is  as  great  as  that  of  New  York  in  the  de- 
cade commenced  by  the  completion  of  the  E  ie  canal  These  are  the  marvellous  resolts 
of  rival  public  works  upon  the  currents  of  trade  and  the  value  of  property,  at  the  great 
centres  of  business.  The  political  divisions  of  a  country  have  very  little  to  do  with  its 
real  interest,  when  it  is  divided  into  artificial  or  real  routes  for  commerce.  New  York  has 
expended  large  sums  for  the  construction  of  canals ;  and  has,  in  consequence,  imposed  a 
tax  upon  the  northern  counties  of  Now  York,  which  are  in  nowise  benefitted  by  them ; 
but  will  now,  by  the  expenditure  of  New  England  capital,  have  all  their  material  interests 
connected  with  Boston.  Already  a  great  change  in  the  movement  of  western  banks  has 
become  manifest ;  and  the  amount  of  drafts  running  on  Boston,  presented  for  discount,  is 
rapidly  increasing,  as  those  payable  in  New  York  decline.  The  bonks  of  western  New 
York  are  now  in  a  condition  as  extended  as  at  any  time  since  1837,  and  the  amount  of 
nett  circulation  furnished  by  them  lai^ger,  as  follows  :— 

Banks  of  New  Yobk. 
Loans.  Block  Specie.     Bal.  due  b*k.    Olrcnlatloa.       Deposits. 

1843,  $52,348,467  $12,446,087  $8,477,076  $7,771.1 12  $12,031,871  $19,100,415 
Aug.,  1843.    58.593,081     12,320.987  14.091.779  10.611,940    14.520.843   24.679,230 

"     11,665.31111,502,789    4,941.076 

11,052.458  10.086,542 
10,362,330  9,455,161 
10,648.211  10.191.974 
10.773.678  8.968.092 
10.244,043  6,8934^36 
10,086,904  8,118,324 
10.800,616    8,909,527 

The  first  quarterly  report,  under  the  new  law,  was  August,  1843 ;  at  which  time,  the 
q>ecie  in  the  banks  was  the  largest — ^there  having  been  an  import  of  some  $23,000,000 
for  the  fi^l  year,  then  about  closing.  Since  then,  specie  has  been  slowly  disseminating 
itself  over  the  country ;  and  probably  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  actual  quantity  of 
tpede  in  drcnlation  was  as  large  as  now.  The  amount  in  the  New  York  banks  fell  to  a 
low  point  in  February  last,  mostly  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  federal  government 
The  expansive  movement  of  the  eating  banks  at  the  west  and  south  has  driven  it  from 
circulation  back  to  the  vaults  of  the  Atlantic  banks,  whence  it  is  ready  to  flit  back  to  Eu- 
rope. The  chances  now  are,  however,  that  enhanced  exports  of  produce  will  check  that 
disposition,  and  perhaps  draw  back  larger  quantities  of  coin  from  Europe,  until  excess  of 
corrency  causes  a  rise  of  prices  that  will  prooiote  a  revulsion. 


Nov.,  1843, 
Feb.,  1844, 
May,  1844, 
Aug.,  1844, 
Nov.,  1844, 
Feb.,  1845, 
May,  1845, 
Aug.,  1845, 


61,534.129 
65.418.762 
70,161,068 
71,623,929 
73.091.796 
66.833.098 
70,869,286 
70.179,266 


5.343,347 
6,650,315 
7,743.594 
5,665,690 
3,816,352 
5.230.992 
6,170,148 


17,213,101 
16,335,401 
18365,031 
18,091,364 
20,152,219 
18.513.402 
19.518,543 
18.464.410 


27.387.160 
29,026.415 
30.742,289 
28.757,112 
30.391.623 
25,976.246 
28.425,967 
27,636,520 
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COHHEECIAl  STATISTICS. 

STATISTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  COFFEE  TRADE. 

OOrm  TRAOI — ^OfPOET,  BZPOET,  AND  OOMSUMFnOll  OP  THB  UHITBDl  8TATIS,  FBOM   1891  TO 

1844— QTTAjrrmr  or  ooffeb  imtortbd  into  the  united  states,  feov  bach  foeeisn  oouv- 

TET,  FEOM  1821  TO  1844— EZFOET  OF  COFFEE  FEOM  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEOM  1791  TO 

1816 — wroet,  ezfoet,  and  consumption  of  the  unfled  kinooom,  feom  1821  to  1843«- 
peoouction  of  coffee  in  the  woftlo,  of  1843— peodvcthht  op  eio  coffee,  foe  18s0» 
18^,  1839, 1835,  1840— bzpoets  of  eio  coffee  to  the  united  states  and  eubopb, 

FEOM  1834  TO  1843— DfPOETS  of  coffee  OTTO  NEW  0ELEAN8,  FEOM  1834  TO  1845,  ETa,  ETC 

''  ''CoppBB,  (Do.  K^fif.  It  udfor.  C^gk,  0«r.  fl^c  Ros.  r«/«.  FT.  Md  8p.  Caf$,)  u  the  bany 
•f  the  Gdta  wfroMM,  aa  erarfraen  thmb  with  aa  eNct,  •lender  iraak.  In  height  moi  elfht  to 
llfleea  feet,  and  havlnff  long  flexible  braoches.  The  flower  reeemblet  that  of  the  eommoo  Jawaae, 
•Bd  the  fmlt  to  like  a  tmalT  red  cherry.  eoclojiBf  wlthla  a  wott  palp  the  two  oval  feeds  familiar 
•to) every  one  as  the  eoAe.  bean  of  eoauneree.  The  shrub  begins  to  prodaee  Ault  when  about  two 
years  old;  and  yields,  according  to  Its  aie  and  slae,  flrooi  one  to  four  or  five  pounds ;  but  the  quality 
of  the  produce  frooi  youngplanU  to  Inferior  to  that  from  such  as  are  four  or  five  years  old.  Ooflbo 
only  two  or  three  mnoths  frooi  the  tree,  to  not  so  food  as  that  wlileh  has  been  kept  a  year;  but* 
When  older.  It  becomes  deteriorated.  When  of  good  quality,  the  seeds  or  beans  are  hard  and  heavy, 
ilaJi  quickly  in  water,  are  of  a  light  yellowtoh  green  color,  sweettoh  taste,  puaeess  In  a  slight  degreo 
the  neculiar  odor  of  coflbe,  and  are  free  Oom  any  damp  smell.  The  beans  /rom  the  West  Indies 
are  larger  than  those  (torn  the  Bast.  Before  being  used  for  domestic  purposes,  they  are  roasted-Hi 
process  bv  which  ihey  are  increased  to  nearly  twice  their  original  else,  while  they  lose  about  one- 
third  of  their  weight.    Coffee  to  very  apt  to  imbibe.mototure,  or  the  flavor  of  aayihing_placed  near  It 


g/yrfia  •/  GtflMurM. 

The  coffee  shrub  Js  iDdigenons  to  Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  but  it  has  been  transplanted 
into  many  tro|iical  countries,  and  is  now  of  great  commercial  importance.  Its  chief  ce- 
lebrity, however,  is  derived  from  Arabia,  where  its  cultivation  seems  to  be  best  understood* 
The  quantity  shipped  from  the  different  places  of  its  production,  is  at  present  estimated 
at  upwards  of  459,000,000  lbs.  The  chief  places,  stated  according  to  their  importance 
in  this  respect,  are  Brazil,  170,000,000  lbs.;  Cuba,  45,000,000  lbs.;  Huyti,  40^0,000 
lbs.;  Java  and  Sumatra,  140,000,000  lbs.;  British  West' Indies,  Dutch  Guiana,  South 
American  States,  Ceylon«  British  India,  French  West  Indies,  Porto  Rico,  Bourboii«  Phi- 
lippines, and  Mocha. 

We  possess  no  precise  information  as  to  the  period  when  cofiee  was  first  adopted  as  an 
article  of  diet  Its  use,  during  several  centuries,  was  peculiar  to4he  east;  and  the  dtjr 
of  Aden  is  the  first  on  record  that  set  the  example  of  drinking  it  as  a  common  refresh- 
ment, about  the  middle  of  the  fifUenth  century^  after  which,  it  rapidly  extended  to 
Mecca,  Medina,  and  the  other  cities  of  Yemen.  It  was  introduced  at  Grand  Cairo  about 
1500,  by  dervises  from  Yemen,  resident  in  that  city;  where,  however,  it  was  opposed  on 
religious  grounds,  from  the  persuasion  that  it  had  an  inebriating  quality ;  and,  in  1533, 
Abdallah  Ibrahim  having  denounced  it  in  a  sermon,  a  violent  commotion  was  produced, 
and  the  parties  came  to  blows.  Upon  this,  says  a  writer  in  Rees's  Cyclopsdia,  the  Sheik 
Elbelet,  commander  of  the  dty,  assembled  the  doctors ;  and,  after  giving  a  patient  hear- 
ing to  their  tedious  harangues,  treated  them  all  with  cofibe,  first  setting  the  example  by 
drinking  it  himself,  and  then  dismissed  the  assembly  without  uttering  a  word.  By  thk 
prudent  conduct,  the  public  peace  was  restored,  and  cof!ee  continued  to  be  drunk  without 
further  molestation.  At  Constantinople,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1554,  it  had  to  en- 
counter both  political  and  religious  opposition ;  but  it  soon  triumphed  over  every  obstacle 
—and,  being  taxed,  produced  a  considerable  revenue.  Public  officers  are  appointed  to 
inspect  and  prepare  it ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  refusal  to  supply  a  wife  with  coffee  is  one  of 
the  legal  grounds  of  divorce  in  Turkey. 

Coffee  was  brought  into  notice  in  the  west  of  Europe,  in  the  seventeenth  oentury.   The 

first  coffee-house  in  London  was  opened  in  1653,  by  a  Greek  named  Pttsqua,  who  had 

been  servant  to  Daniel  Edwards,  a  Turkish  merchant;  and  the  number  soon  inoreaM<L 

In  1675,  Charles  II.  attempted  to  supprsas  them  as  placet  of  retort  dangeroot  to  ffortni- 

TOL.  xin. — no.  uu  18 
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nenVbat  without  eflM;  and  in  1688,  it  was  mppoeed  that  there  were  aa  qiany  of  these 
houeea  of  entertainment  in  London  as  in  Grand  Cairo ;  besides  those  to  be  met  with  in 
the  principal  towns  throughout  the  country.  The  quantity  consumed,  upon  die  whole, 
however,  was  unimportant,  and  derived  solely  from  Arabia,  through  the  medium  c^  Tur- 
key, as  coffee  was  not  cultivated  in  the  western  hemisphere  prior  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  when  Van  Hoom,  governor  of  Batavia,  procured  seeds  from  Mocha,  and  a  plant 
reared  by  him  was  forwarded  to  the  botanical  garden  at  Amsterdam ;  the  progeny  of 
which  was,  in  1718,  sent  to  Guiana.  The  produce  of  another  plant  was  about  the  same 
time  transmitted  by  Louis  XIV.,  of  FVance,  to  Martinico ;  and,  from  theee  places,  the 
cultivation  of  the  coffee  shrub  rapidly  extended  throughout  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,* 

We  have  compiled,  with  great  care,  from  a  variety  of  official  and  authentic  eonrcee,  die 
statistical  tables,  which  we  give  below,  of  the  export,  import  consumption,  Jlc,  of  cof- 
fee, in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  4lc.,  for  a  series  of  years.  The  statement  of  ^ 
quantity  and  value  of  coffee  imported  into,  and  exported  from,  the  United  States,  from 
1821  to  1844,  we  derive  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  each  year, 
from  1821.  The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  was  ascertained  by  sub- 
tracting the  quantity  exported  frx)m  die  quantity  imported,  and  carrying  the  balance  to 
the  **  consumption"  column.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  the  table,  that  the  export  of 
coffee  from  the  United  States  has  fluctuated  from  55,000,000  to  5,000,000  lbs. ;  and  that 
it  has  fallen  off  since  1837,  and  has  been  considerably  less,  on  an  average,  during  the 
last  five  years,  than  it  was  in  1821.  The  import  of  coffee  into  the  United  States,  widi 
alight  fluctuations,  has  rapidly  increased,  from  21^,273,659  lbs.  in  1821,  to  158,332,111 
lbs.  in  1844 ;  while  the  consumption  has  advanced  in  a  much  greater  ratio— i.  e.,  from 
11,886,063  lbs.  in  1821,  to  149.71  l,82aibs.  in  1844. 

The  admission  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  the  comparatively  high 
price  of  tea,  the  formation  of  temperance  societies,  and  the  progress  of  that  movement, 
may  be  assigned  as  some  of  the  causes  for  the  increased  consumption  of  coffee  in  this 
country,  since  1833. 

The  table  of  the  export,  import,  and  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
we  have  compiled  from  Waterston's  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce,  the  British  Almanac,  and 
ibe  official  Parliamentary  reports.  Tlie  import  trade  shows,4W  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  table,  comparatively  little  fluctuation  in  the  annual  quantity ;  while  the  export  hat 
fallen  off  from  41,635,956  lbs.  in  1841,  to  8,968,065  lbs.  in  1843;  or  to  an  average  ex- 
port, for  the  last  ten  years,  of  about  13,000,000  lbs.  Tlie  consumpdon  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  increased  from  7,593,001  lbs.  in  1821,  to  29,974,404  lbs.  in  184a 

We  also  append  several  statistical  tables  of  the  cofiee  trade  of  New  Orleans,  derived 
fit>m  a  circular  compiled  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Lawrence,  broker,  of  that  dty ;  bearing  date  of 
July  1st,  1845.t 

Imfobt,  Extobt,  Aim  Comsumption  of  Coffeb  n?  teb  Untted  States. 
A  Statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  Coffee  exported  into,  and  imported  from,  the 

United  Statee^  in  each  year,  from  1821  to  1844,  with  the  consumption  in  the  United 

Stateo. 

Impoet.  EtTOET.  CoRsuMir'a. 

Tean.  auaotlty.  Value.  anantlty.  Value.  anantity. 

Poundt.  DolUrt.  Pound*,  DoUart.  Pounds. 

1621, 21,273,659  4,489,970  9,387,596  2,087,479  11,886,063 

1822 25,782.390  5,552.649  7,267,119  1.653,607  18,515,271 

1823, 37,337,732  7,098,119  20,900,687  4,262.699  16,437,045 

1824, 39,224,251  5,437,029  19,4274227  2,923.079  19,797,024 

1825, 45,190,630  5,250,828  24.512,568  3,254,936  20,678,062 

1826, 43.319,497  4,159,558  11,584,713  1,449.022  31,734,784 

«  Waterston's  Cydopaedia.  t  New  Orleans  Piice-Current,  of  July  5, 1845. 
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Ijoqbt,  Exfokt,  ahd  Consumption  op  Coffee,  etc. — Continued. 

Imtort.  Export.  CkMiiUMrr*». 

Tern.                        amntlty.  Value.  aaftntlty.  Vdiw.  -     anaotity. 

Pow»d9.  DMart.  Pounds.  DoUarg.  Pounds. 

1887^ 60,051,986  4,464,391  21,697,789  2,324,784  28,354.191 

1838 55,194,697  5,192,338  16,037,964  1,497,097  39,156,733 

1839, 51,133,538  4,588,585  18,083,843  1,536,565  33,049,695 

1830, 61,4884^48  4,227,021  13,124,561  1,046,542  38,363,687 

1831,. 81,759,386  6,317,666  6,051,629  521,527  75,702,757 

1832, 91,722,329  9,099,446  55,251,158  6,583,344  36,471,141 

1833, 66,628,900  6,997,051  14,696,152  1,806,583  51,932,748 

1834, 80,153,366  8,762,657  35,806,861  4,288,720  49,346,502 

1835, 103,19",777  10,715,466  11,446,775  1,333,777  91,753,002 

1836, 93,790,507  9,653,053  16,143,207  1,985,176  77,647,300 

1837. 88,140,403  8.657,760  12,096,332  1,322,254  76.044.371 

1838 88.139,720  7,640^217  5,267,087  502,207  82,872,633 

1839 106,696,992  9,744,103  6,824,475  734,418  99,872,517 

1840, 94,996,095  8,546^222  8,096,334  930,398  86,209,761 

1841, 114,984,783  10,444,882  5,784,536  689,609  109,200,247 

1842, 112,764,635  8,931,117  5,381,068  483,362  107,383,577 

1843, 92,295,660  6,346,787  6,378,994  422,860  85,916,669 

1844 158,332,111  9,594,877  8,620,291  540,579  149,711^20 

In  1821,  the  comamption  per  head,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  was  1  Ih* 
4  oz.  In  1830,  the  proportion  had  increased  to  3  lbs.  per  head,  the  foreign  price  having 
fallen  50  per  cent  After  the  3 let  December,  1830,  coffee  paid  two  cents ;  and  in  1831« 
one  cent ;  after  which,  it  was  free.  The  importation,  in  the  year  1831,  doubled ;  and  the 
eonsomption  per  head,  for  the  four  years  ending  with  1842,  averaged  six  pounds  per 
head ;  having  quadrupled  to  each  inhabitant  since  1821.  A  laige  portion  of  the  increased 
consumption,  as  seen  by  the  following  tables,  is  derived  from  the  Brazils ;  the  effect  of 
the  production  of  which  country  has  been  to  the  price  of  coffee  what  the  products  of  the 
•oudiem  states  has  been  to  that  of  cotton.  FVom  1820  to  1840,  the  Bfvzilian  produot 
increased  1,100  per  cent,  or  155,000,000  lbs.  In  the  same  time,  the  consumption  in  die 
United  States  has  increased  137,000,000  lbs. ;  leaving  an  increase  of  18,000,000  lbs.  of 
Rio  coffee,  besides  the  enhanced  products  of  all  countries,  to  supply  the  increased 
consumption  of  England  and  Europe.  The  result  has  been,  a  great  diminution  ia 
price.  The  cost  per  pound,  to  the  consumer,  has  been,  in  the  last  twelve  yeara^ 
further  reduced,  by  the  increased  production,  and  the  removal  of  the  duty — that  is,  the 
eoffee  which  cost  nine  cents  in  the  year  1830,  cost  the  consumer  sixteen  cents,  duty 
and  chaiges.  The  same  coffee  now  costs  seven  cents,  a  reduction  of  nine  cents ;  which 
has  given  the  spur  to  the  consumption.  In  England,  foreign  coffee  pays  sixteen  cents  par 
pound  duty,  and  colonial  coffee  eight  cents.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  of  17,000,000,  consumed  last  year  149,711,820  lbs.  of  coffee. 
Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  27,000,000,  consumed  31,934,000  lbs.  only ;  or  \em 
than  one-fourth  the  consumption  of  the  United  States.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  increased 
consumption  of  Braal  cofiee  on  the  American  trade,  is  as  follows: — 

1834.  1843.  IncreaM. 

Import  coffee  from  Brazil, 26,571,368  49,515,666           

**             ••           value,...           92,819.028  93,392,960  9573,932 

Export  U.  S.  produce  to  Brazil,...             1,586,097  2,409,419  893,321 

Now  it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  import  of  foreign  goods  drains  the  country  of  iti 
treasure.  Here  is  the  fact,  that  increased  purchase  of  9^73,933  worth  of  coffee,  whieh 
added  largely  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  resulted  in  increased 
nles  of  American  produce  to  the  extent  of  9823,321 — a  dear  profit  of  9300,000,  be- 
sides the  coffee. 

A  trifling  duty  on  coffee,  of  one-half  or  one  cent  per  poimd,  would  now  add  considdr- 
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ftbly  to  the  rerenne  of  the  country,  without  materially  dinuDiahing  the  import  or  oon* 
sumption ;  and  enable  the  government  to  reduce  more  onerous  duties  on  such  articles  as 
would  tend  to  increase  the  revenue,  by  increasing  the  import  and  consumptioD. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  ci  pounds  of  cofiee  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  each  year,  from  1831  to  1844.  designating  the  quantities  received  from  different 
countries,  whence  the  principal  supply  is  derived: — 

COFFEB  UOOETBD  INTO  TBI  UnITBD  StATES  FBOH  FoRIIOR  COUMTIISS. 


Dirteh 

Tear. 

BaytL 

Cnba. 

Otk.Fp.W.Iiid. 

Br.W.lDdlei.    Dao.W.L 

W.Iad. 

P0^, 

Pwmdt, 

PMmif. 

Pmmdt. 

P9Wtd9, 

Pemmdt, 

1831. 

7.143,453 

9,113,866 

1,109.603 

16,744 

955,746 

298331 

1823. 

8,394,393 

8.570,937 

1.304,855 

23377 

1.651,949 

531.831 

1833, 

11,100,563 

15,996,158 

1,118,308 

629,084 

691,134 

438,958 

1824. 

13,615.778 

13,803,830 

1.752,402 

1,948376 

1.394,847 

375,094 

1835. 

14,410,351 

19,167.025 

1,748,651 

2.052334 

509.938 

388,647 

1^36. 

7,703.866 

184^3,887 

797,283 

7,987,821 

163310 

59,705 

1837, 

13,^59.506 

22,335,043 

1,557,474 

698.686 

1,339,788 

31,921 

1838, 

15,654,060 

15.198.771 

8,151,523 

11,894 

3,353,335 

209,331 

1839, 

13,679,304 

18.499.506 

8,035,874 

41.333 

3,184,854 

94,477 

1830. 

11,139,486 

15,925.774 

3,498,048 

57,633 

1,603355 

81,409 

1831, 

13,708,925 

38,097,122 

3,357,479 

774,496 

1.097,034 

836368 

1833. 

15,934,853 

24.128.543 

6,640.630 

91,745 

1370,708 

511,359 

1833, 

11,784,835 

38,939,564 

3,183.153 

813,178 

701.341 

447,000 

1834, 

15.141,779 

19,639,457 

4,703,881 

135318 

857317 

383390 

1835. 

19,276,290 

39,373.665 

3.006,948 

414,633 

781,451 

194,403 

1836. 

11,772,064 

17,850,736 

208,492 

71.647 

975.007 

78,170 

1837, 

9,252.636 

39.503.553 

2,547,892 

94,785 

410.308 

336.085 

1838, 

11.375,350 

33,051,651 

1.561.553 

64390 

454,593 

873.703 

1839, 

9,726,495 

36,181,489 

1,730.868 

150,684 

109.003 

317,307 

1840, 

9.153,524 

35,331.888 

783,538 

50.151 

33.761 

128365 

1841, 

12,547,791 

17,198,573 

1,578.394 

56,449 

419,154 

136.400 

1843. 

11,530,103 

14.331,458 

1,147,365 

43370 

301.199 

133.594 

1843. 

10,811,288 

16,611,987 

500.944 

465 

51,401 

6300 

1844, 

20.781.461 

18.638.875 

544,741 

9391 

130 

3,649 

TABLfr—Continued. 

FT.  West 

MEDilla. 

Iiid..aii4 

DatebB. 

BrUithB. 

andPhU. 

Aflla,f»- 

Tear. 

Am.  col. 

lodiM. 

lodle*. 

China. 

IbImmU. 

neially. 

P9Wd9, 

Pmmdt, 

Ptftmdt. 

Pwwit. 

PmiU#. 

P0umd^. 

1831. 

140,208 

351,391 

141,457 

5,495 

818383 

1833, 

78.263 

1,666.813 

14.163 

"'  8 

17.333 

1823, 

65.241 

3,046.560 

153,697 

•.*••• 

35359 

737.'348 

1834, 

79,590 
35,983 

518.639 
835.585 

7.193 
164,333 

357 
13,078 

14,434 
54,905 

1835, 

1826. 

96,041 

3.369.171 

340.401 

75.074 

...... 

77,133 

1827. 

26,338 
57,947 

1.770,515 
1,113,843 

74 
971 

319 
51313 

48.750 
138 

1828. 

1829, 

3.727 

939,716 

48,795 

5.430 

"'312 

1830, 

1,045 

1.455,887 

o,69o 

945 

889370 

1831. 

40.643 

4.338.770 

148,309 

138 

183,753 

'"*774 

1833. 

23,653 

7.803,111 

881,654 

10353 

448,833 

338.072 

1833, 

335 

6,907.104 

471.133 

3301 

438311 

663318 

1834. 

37,970 

5.307,186 

437.537 

10.440 

839360 

188.570 

1835, 

7,540 

4.638390 

468398 

191334 

379304 

40,100 

1836. 

3,830 

8,850,658 

803,741 

75.785 

193,363 

648,173 

1837. 

18.834 

1,779.719 

484,570 

1.133 

331336 

1838, 

6,770 

3.433,377 

130360 

65313 

354,670 

I81V706 

1839, 

336,368 

3.085.531 

892.950 

1300 

870.130 

1840, 

360 

8,314367 

1349 

138,600 

'34323 

1841, 

77,736 

541.625 

*•*•.. 

200 

173.461 

1843. 

3,675 

6.733,875 

83.764 

863.391 

950313 

1843, 

1.698,307 

^ 

800 

81.750 

1,173.431 

1844, 

8,740341 

100 

1,356 

460393 
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Tabli— Continued. 

Afttoa,  OolonWa  aad 

Tmi.  fM«nilly.   Meiieo.      BmiH. 

P^mnda*  Ptumia.              Ptmndt. 

18B1,  71,885   • €91,536 

1822,  61,954   • 2,283,280 

1823,  41.812   • 2.367,778 

1824,  103,359   • 3.044,587 

1825,  41,104  316.850   2.708.775 

1826,  32,206  10,335   3,859.075 

1827,  48,063  8,320   4,841,943 

1828,  65.911  605  15,246.299 

1829,  34,332  324  11,131,936 

1830,  136,338  15,196  14.593^232 

1831,  117,122  160,834  14,686.986 

1832,  89,162  456,168  25,733,532 

1833,  75,283  303.238  29/189,224 

1834,  214,066  225,581  36.571,368 

1835,  349.845  256,991  35.774,876 

1836,  177,924  tl,l30,574  46,840,219 

1837,  330,341  40,865  33^6,246 

1838,  239,993  200  27,411,986 

1839,  355,056  450  48.694.294 

1840,  282,156  186,111  47,412,756 

1841,  ,  249,145  t78.974  59.575,722 

1842,  339,956  1,230  61,248.942 

1843,  375,699     49,515.666 

1844,  500,593  34,370  95,291,484 


p0und9. 

1,023,770 
1,110,121 
1,341,337 
3,502,435 
2,352,912 
3,189,608 
3.579,410 
3,859,619 
3,319,330 
3,400,055 
4,122,948 
5,978,049 
6,753,710 
5,859.360 
5,767,268 
4.496,430 
8,674,969 
9,7394^ 
12,318,944 
7,047.670 
15,386,955 
12,415,702 
11,441,587 


BoHaadaBd 
Netherl'di. 
P»mmdt, 
358 

122 
506 


Totimp.fioai 
•Ueouatrtot. 


378 


16,913 

333 

1,800 

371 

733,328 

90,000 

312,142 

589,182 

3,542,827 

2,028,387 

6,794,702 

3,048,143 


31,373.659 
35,782.390 
37,337,732 
30,224.296 
45,190,630 
37,319,497 
50,051,986 
55,194.697 
51,133,538 
51.488.248 
81,757.386 
91,722.329 
99,955.020 
80,153,366 

103,199.777 
93,790,507 
88,140.403 
88,139,720 

106.696,993 
94.996.095 

114,984.783 

113,764,635 
92,295,660 


13,050,094      158,332,111 


Neariy  the  whole  increase  in  the  import  of  Brazil  coffee,  up  to  1843,  was,  it  appean» 
•t  New  Orleans,  to  supply  the  ^yestem  trade ;  affording  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  in« 
crease  of  the  direct  trade  of  the  southwest  The  import  of  coffee  from.  Brazil,  in  1844, 
was  extraordinary — amounting  to  nearly  half  the  product  of  that  country.    Cofi^,  up  to 

1832,  paid  a  duty  of  5  per  cent    Since  that  year,  it  has  been  free. 

The  whole  import  of  coffee,  in  1831,  into  the  United  States,  amounted  to  31^^3,659 
lbs.;  in  1833.  it  reached  99,955,020  lbs.;  in  1835,  it  was  103,199,777  lbs.;  in  1839, 
106,696,992  lbs. ;  and  in  1841, 114,984,783  lbs.  In  the  other  years,  it  varied  from  80 
to  94  millions  per  annum. 

The  quantity  imported  in  the  nine  years  preceding  1833,  (1824  to  1832,  inclusive,)  was 
494,082,607  lbs. ;  or  an  average,  per  annum,  of  54,898,067  lbs.  The  quantity  imported 
in  1833,  and  eight  subsequent  years,  including  1841,  was  870,056,663  lbs.;  or  an  annual 
average  of  96,672,962  lbs. ; — being  an  annual  average  increase,  during  the  last  nine  yean, 
over  the  former  nine,  of  41,774,895  lbs. ;  or  nearly  doubling. 

The  quantity  exported,  from  1824  to  1832.  inclusive,  was  165,776,452  lbs. ;  or  an  an- 
nual average  export,  for  the  nine  years,  of  30,641,828  lbs. ;  and  the  quantity  exported  in 

1833,  and  eight  following  years,  was  126,964,721  lbs.;  or  an  average  of  14,107,109  lbs. 
annually — being  a  decrease  of  exports,  in  the  period  since  1833,  equal  to  an  average  of 
6,534,637  lbs.  per  annum. 

Of  the  imports  of  1833,  33,326,120  lbs.  were  sulgect  to  duty,  and  66,628,900  lbs.  free. 
The  following  statement  shows  a  comparative  view  of  the  quantities  imported  from  dif- 
ferent coontries  at  several  periods,  viz:  1821, 1833,  and  }841  >— 


West  Indies,. 

South  America,.. 

East  Indies,. 

Europe, 

Other  countries,.. 


Total- 


1821. 

18365.121 

1,715,306 

616,666 

1,910 

74,636 

31,373,639 


1833. 

55,385,366 

36,639304 

7,481,661 

470,390 

77,799 

99.955,030 


1841. 

83,004497 

75,073,429 

715.286 

6,907.598 

284,973 

114,984,783 


•  SeeColombia. 


t  Central  Republic 
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From  which  it  appeara  that  of  the  imports  in  1821,  the  West  Indies  famished  die  pro* 
portion  of  about  88  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity ;  in  1833,  about  56  per  oent ;  and  ia 
1841,  only  about  28  per  cent— thus  decreasing, from  1821  to  1833, 32  per  cent;  and  from 
1833  to  1841,  28  per  cent,  or  60  in  die  whole  period  relatively ;  although  there  was  ao 
actual  increase  from  the  West  Indies  in  1841,  over  1821,  of  13,139,376  lbs. 

South  America,  in  1821,  only  furnished  about  7)  per  cent  In  1833,  its  supply  was 
increased  to  about  36)  per  cent;  and  in  1841,  to  about  66  per  oent  of  the  whole^ — thus 
diowing  an  increase,  from  1821  to  1833,  of  29  per  cent;  and  from  1833  to  1841, of  29) 
per  cent ;  or,  in  the  whole  period,  an  increase  of  58)  per  cent  It  is  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, that  the  relative  decrease  from  the  West  Indies  should  be  so  exactly  supplied  by 
Ifae  increase  from  South  America — thus  showing  that  there  must  be  a  greatly  increased 
consumption  of  Brazil  and  South  American  coffees ;  the  imports  having  Increased  from 
1,715,306  lbs.  in  1821,  to  75,072,429  lbs.  in  1841. 

In  1821 ,  the  imports  from  the  East  Indies  were  only  616,666  lbs.  From  1821  to  1833, 
diey  increased  to  7,481,661  lbs. ;  and  again  decreased,  from  1833  to  1841,  to  715,286 
lbs.  This  decrease  appears  to  have  been  made  up  by  a  nearly  corresponding  increase 
from  Europe,  especially  from  Holland ;  which,  prior  to  1833,  furnished  very  little  coffee, 
but  in  1839  sent  3,542^27  lbs. ;  in  1840,  2,028,387  lbs. ;  and  in  1841,  6,794,702  lbs. ; 
during  which  last  year  only  541,625  lbs.  were  received  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  and 
in  1840  and  1841,  none  from  the  British  East  Indies. 

The  amount  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  1833,  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  370 
per  cent  over  the  quantity  received  in  1821,  and  that  imported  in  1841,  an  increase  of 
nearly  15  per  cent  over  1833 ;  or  an  increase,  from  1821  to  1841,  of  about  440  per  cent* 


ExrOBT  OF  Ck>FFBE  FBOH  TBI  UinTED  StATIS,  FROM  1791  TO  1816. 


Tears. 


aaantlty. 

1791, 962,977 

1792 2,134,742 

1793. 17,580,049 

1794, 33,720,983 

1795, 47,443,179 

1796 62,385,1 17 

1797, 44,521,887 

1798, 49,580,927 

1799, 31,987.088 

1800, 38,697.479 

1801, 45,106,494 

1802, 36,501,998 

1803, 10,294,693 


Tean.  Owintlty. 

1804,. 48,312,713 

1805, 46,760,294 

1806, 47,001,662 

1807. 42,122,573 

1808. „ 7.325.448 

1809, 34.364.099 

1810, 11,423.477 

1811, 10,261,442 

1812. 10,073,722 

1813 6,568.527 

1814, 220.594 

1815, 7,501,384 

1816, 8,948,713 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  England  was  inconsiderable,  until  of  late  years.  In  1790» 
it  amounted  only  to  973,110  lbs. ;  the  duty  on  British  plantation  coffee  being,  at  die  same 
time,  about  lid  sterling  per  lb.  An  increase  of  the  duty  in  England,  in  1795,  to  aboat 
la.  Sd.  per  lb.,  reduced  the  consumption ;  and  in  1800,  it  was  only  826,590  lbs.  An  im» 
petus,  however,  according  to  Watereton,  was  given  to  the  trade  in  1807,  when  the  duty 
wos  reduced  to  7d.  per  lb.;  and  in  1810,  the  quantity  entered  the  United  Kingdom  for 
Jiome  consumption,  was  5,308,096  lbs.  In  1820,  it  was  6,869.286  lbs.  Its  subsequent 
progress  in  England  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  whidi  we  have  compiled  with  great 

eare,  from  official  and  authentic  sources. 

I 

Impost,  Ezpobt,  and  CoiisuMPnoir  of  Coffeb,  nr  thi  Unites  Kti^noH  of  Gbsat  Butain. 
The  following  if  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  imported»«xported,  and  consuned 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  fqr  each  year,  from  1821  to  1843,  inddaive : — 

•  Hazard's  United  States  Commsicial  and  Statistical  Register,  1842. 
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T«an. 

1831,  45^237369 
18Sa,   44,003,134 

1833,  46.053,373 

1834,  50,674.349 
58.597,518 
43.017,103 


1835, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
1839, 
1833, 


*  KxptMTtod. 

IM.  Lbs. 

41,635,956  7,593,001 
43,835,535  7.669,351 
30.035,691  8,454,930 
39,517,736  8,363,943 
37,393.389  11,083,970 
31,894,378  13,303.333 
47,938.047  39,475,870  15,666,376 
41,069,731  33,785,980  17,137,633 
33,033,410  19.476,180 
30,087.994  23,691,533 
33,485,474  33.740,637 
36,719,743  33,593,537 


39,071,315 
40,953,163 
1831,  43,007,838 
1833,   50,335,939 


Yatn.     lauMtted.  Exported.      GoimiBieC 

LbB.  Lh»,  Lb$, 

1833,  34,436,109  15,349,$78  33,741,964 

1834,  41,865,111  15.350.480  33.785,095 

1835,  28,398,493  13.346,537  33,396.046 

1836,  34,054,837  10,681,758  24,947,690 

1837,  36,413,514  8,060,975  36346,961 

1838,  39,933,379  11,393,390  35,765.672r 

1839,  39,860,753  13,763,587  36,833^68 

1840,  41.303.316  13,707,414  38,664.341 

1841,  69,534,071  40310,336  38,733,735 
1843,  43.317,763  14,946.905  38,370^67 
1843,  38,943,469  8,968,065  29,974,404 


Of  the  39^33,279  Ibi.  imported  in  1838,  there  were  brought  from  the  Britiah  West  In- 
dies 17,588,655  Ibe.;  East  India  Company's  territoiies,  and  Ceylon,  7,785,963  lbs.; 
Brazil,  10,373,713  lbs. ;  Hiyti,  1,665,494  lbs. ;  Cuba,  and  other  foreign  West  India  colo- 
nies, 685,509  lbs.;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  606,874  lbs.;  West  Coast  of  Africa,  267,303 
lbs.;  Colombia,  375,339  Iba.;  the  remainder  in  smaller  quantities,  from  Mauritius,  and 
other  places.  The  chief  ezportations  in  the  same  year  were,  to  Belgium,  2.586,600  lbs. ; 
Holland,  2.049,230  lbs. ;  Italy  and  Sicily,  3,308,832  lbs. ;  Turkey,  1,546,695  lbs. ;  Rus- 
sm,  669,306  lbs. ;  Germany,  533,494  lbs. ;  Malta,  177,413  lbs. ;  and  Syria,  138,158  lbs. 
It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that  besides  the  quantities  of  coffee  entered  as  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  numerous  caigoes,  from  Brazil  and  other  foreign  countries,  are  sold 
in  London  by  sample^  the  yessds  waiting  in  a  roadstead  in  the  channel  until  a  sale  is 
effected,  when  they  are  despatched,  without  breaking  bulk,  to  Hamburgh,  Antwerp,  Rx>t- 
terdam,  or  some  other  port  on  the  continent 

The  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  now  overtaken  the  supply  from 
the  British  West  Incfies  and  other  colonies,  admissible  at  the  low  duty  of  6<i.  per  IK ; 
and  the  great  increase  of  price  which  has  consequently  taken  place,  has,  besides  rendering 
adulteration  with  chicory,  roasted  rye,  and  burnt  com,  very  common,  made  it  an  object  to 
import  foreign  coffee  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  which,  being  held  to  be  m 
British  possession,  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  entitles  sudi 
cofiee  to  be  introduced  into  Groat  Britain,  for  consumption,  at  the  next  lower  duty  of 
Bd,  per  lb.  In  this  way,  great  quantities  of  coffee,  (he  produce  of  Brazil,  Hayti,  and 
other  foreign  countries,  have  been  entered  for  home  consumption ;  the  additional  cost  of 
sending  it  for  transhij^ment  at  the  Cape  being  only  from  ^i.  to  Id.  per  lb.  Java  coffee  is 
likewise  introduced  in  this  way,  through  theOape  and  Singapore.  These  evasions  of  the 
law,  called  in  trade  **  colonizing  coffee,"  have  been  chiefly  practised  since  the  end  of 
1838 ;  before  which  time,  the  quantity  introduced  at  the  9d.  duty  was  quite  inconsidera- 
ble. The  If.  duty  is  nearly  an  ezclusion-r-that  at  It.  3d,  is  entirely  so ;  the  coffee  im- 
ported into  England  direct  from  Brazil,  Hayti,  and  other  foreign  countries,  being  merely 
warehoused  for  re-exportation  to  the  continent 

Statsmsnt  of  thb  Estimated  Production  op  Coffee  m  the  World,  in  1843. 


Brazil lbs.  170,000,000 

Java  and  Sumatra, 140,000,000 

Cuba, 45,000,0110 

St  Domingo,. 38,000,000 

Porto  Rico  and  La  Guayra,.  36,000,000 

British  West  Indies, 10,000,000 


Ceylon, Jbs. 

E<i8t  Indies  and  Mocha, 

French  colonies, 

Dutch  West  Indies, 


7,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,000,000 


Te«rt. 

1830,.. 

1835,.. 

1830,.. 

1836,.. 

1840,.. 


Total, Ibe.    459,000,000 

Production  of  Rio  Coffee,  for  1830, 1835, 1830, 1835,  and  1840. 


478,500  arrobas,  6  arrobas  to  the  bag,.. 

913,550  "  **  " 

1,958,935  «  «  " 

3,136,835  "  •*  **        ., 

5,319,005  "  ••  "        . 


Ban. 

183,510 

391,785 

637,165 

1,06S30S 
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It  win  be  Been,  by  die  tbofa,  ihat  die  prodnctioo  aboat  doubled  every  five  yeen,  op  to 
1840 ;  lince  wMdi  time,  the  average  iocreaae  has  been  about  50,000  bags  per  year. 

EzroBTS  OF  Rib  Coffbe  to  thb  U.  States  and  Eurofi,  from  1834  to  1843>ircli78Ivs. 


1834,.. 

1835,.. 
1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 


V.STATM. 


1840 

1841 

1842,.... 
1843,.... 


174,646 
357,981 
307,441 
128,375 
267,036 
336.620 
297,248 
427,299 
343,738 
542,714 


BuaoR.- 

1834, 378,150 

1835, „ -   381,401 


1836,.. 

1837,., 

1838,.... 

1839,.... 

1840,... 

1841 

1842,.... 
1843,.... 


400,311 
499,264 
513.768 
525.802 
705,048 
539..164 
809,99a 
618,614 


Total, 3,083,098      Total, 5^71,735 

Rkxcpts  of  Coffsi  ihto  New  Oblears,  forthe  Seabor  erbimo  JtTLT  1, 1845. 

Direct  imports  from  Rio,. bhgs        167,680 

••  "         Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  A»c.,M ♦..„ .,.  4,094 

Total  from  foreign  ports,.. 

Received  coastwise  of  Rio, 

"  •«  Havana,.. 


St.  Domingo, 

La  Guayra........... 

Java  and  Mocha,.. 


76,500 
e,200 
1,500 
3,200 
3,000 


171,774 


Total, 

Stock  on  band  1st  September,  1844,.. 


90;400 

262.17* 
17,000 

Making  a  supply  of.. ^..  .bags       279,174 

This  supply  of  279ll74'Uig8,  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows :— Exported  to  France, 
1,100  ;  to  Texas,.  3,000  ;  estimated  stock  out  of  grocers'  hands,  15,6O0 — which  shows 
that  260,074^  bags  have  been  taken  since  the  Ist^ptember  last,  for  the  ocmsumptlon  of 
the  west  and  south. 

Imports  of  Coffee  ihto  New  Orlearst 
Bram  aU  Foreign  Fort9,from  January,  1834,  to  /amiory,  1845 ;  eomfiUd  Jram  the  re» 
cords  of  the  Cuetom-House  at  New  Orleane. 


Taut. 

Urn. 

Bags. 

y«]«e. 

LiM. 

CVBAk 

Ba<s. 

Value. 

1834, 

1,722,860 

10,768 

(181,920 

11,326,002 

70,787 

(1,488,678 

1835, 

5,141,751 

32,135 

641,542 

16,470,199 

102.938 

1,827,249 

1836, 

6.701,407 

41,884 

777,575 

9.087,344 

56:795^ 

1,094,110 

1837, 

3,371.793 

21.073 

3^0.977 

13^.601,687 

85,010- 

1,362,855 

1838, 

2,665.443 

16.659 

258.243 

18,420,610 

115.122 

1,766,475 

1839, 

12,055,550 

75,347 

1,101,552 

16,143,812 

100,898 

1,566,178 

1840, 

4,752,806 

29,705 

441,764  ^ 

15,921,964 

99,512 

1,562.646 

1841, 

20.575.177 

128.595 

1,934,633 

10,092,221 

63,076 

1,017,626 

1842, 

12,255,680 

76,598 

890,923 

6,987.265 

43,670 

587,634 

1843, 

20.252,460 

126.577 

1,403,013* 

9,124,898 

57,031 

681,155 

1844, 

21,290,561 

126.816 

1,355,927 

6,365,325 

39,784 

411,454 

The  increasing  import  of  Brazil  coffee  into  New  Orleans,  for  the  supply  of  the  western 
country,  is  very  remarkable  ^  while  the  decline  in  that  from  the  adjacent  shores  of  Cuba 
is  equally  so. 

Imforts  of  Coffee  irto  New  Orlears,  from  otber  Foreigr  Ports. 


Yeai*. 

Lbt. 

Bajp. 

Yaluo. 

Yean. 

Lbs.            Ban.        Yaloa. 
.       514,192       3.213     950,898 
.    8,567,757     22,298      338,479 

1834,.... 

..    2,191,748 

13,698 

•270,598 

1840,.... 

1835,.... 

..    1,350,094 

8,437 

143.544 

1841,.... 

1836,.... 

.       205.522 

1,247 

28,603 

1842,.... 

.    1,912,909     11,956      149.888 

1837 

.       103.984 

649 

12.113 

1843,.... 

.       785,583       4,910       56,555 

1838, 

.       621,991 

3.887 

57,502 

1844, 

102,000         637         5,758 

1839, 

.       690,462 

4,315 

74,094 
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RioAimiLixioir* 

1834 15,340,610  951353  $1,941,196 

1835, 33,963,044  143,510  3,615,095 

1836, 15,994,373  99,936  1,900,388 

1837, 17,077,461  106,733  1,745,945 

1838, 31,708,144  135,668  3,083,330 

1839, 38.889,834  180,560  3,731,834 

1840, 31,188.963  133,430  3,055306 

1841, 344235,155  313.969  3,390,738 

1843, « ^  31,155.854  133.334  1,688,435 

1843, ^ 30,163.941  188,518  3,140,733 

1844, 37,757,886  167,337  •  1,773,139 

Total,. -  356,373,155  1,596,037  (33,904,901 

Non— Eachr  bog  of  cofiee  is  tyeraged  at  160  pounds. 


COTTON-WOOL  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  give,  beI6w,  three  tabular  statements  of  the  cotton-wool  trade.  The  two  first 
embrace  an  account  of  cotton-wool  imported  into  Liverpool,  weekly,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1844  and  1845— also,,  the  number  of  bags  and  bales  sold  to  the  deal- 
ers, spinners,  and  exporters ;  the  reported  sales  to  speculators,  d&c.,  and  the  weekly  price 
of  upland  cotton  in  1844  and  1845.  The  third  table  exhibits  the  number  of  pounds  of 
cotton  exported  from  London,  Liverpool,,  and  Hull,  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
1843, 1844,  and  1845,  and  the  increase  and  decrease  of  exports  to  the  undermentioned 
places,  in  1845. 

IjOOSTS  AKD  SlLBS.  ] 

W»klypr. 
Taken  by  Taken  by  of  apl*dfl. 

Imported.  Taken  by  trade.  e»*rten.  ■pecnl'ton.  Total  No.  told.      1844. 
Baf».  Bagt,  Bag».  Bag».  Bag*, 

1844— January  5,.  11^560  40.730  100  33^  64^330  4}  to  5} 

«  13,.  36,498  13,700  450  32.300  46.350  df  5} 

«  1»,.  35,014  31,580         6>.000  93.580  41  6i 

••  36,.  8.748  35,880         16,900  43,780  4}  6} 

Feb^  »,.  39.973  35,370         84,308  109,570  4}  6} 

<•  9,.  35,983  30,680  300  34,600  55,480  5|  6| 

«•  16,.  7,737  32.410         18.100  40,510  5|  61 

<•  33,.  19,703  13,930  100  4,500  17.530  5|  6} 

March  1,.  34,150  33,870         9,500  33,370  5)  6| 

<«  8,.  13.199  11,870  160  4.000  16,030  5  6} 

••  15,.  13,363  18,800  500  7,500  36.800  5)  Of 

"  33,.  7,767  13,800  'ZOO  4,100  17,600  5j  6} 

»  39,.  38,683  11.410  500  3.300  14.110  5  6 

April  5,.  IS^m  11,470         3^200  14,670  4|  6} 

••  13,.  50.813  36,580  500  7,000  34,080  4i  6} 

«  19,.  47,747  17,060  800  1,300  19,060  df  54 

»  36,.  13,333  184280  1,300  4.500  34.080  4)  51 

May  3,.  1,767  34,470  1,200  4,000  39,671)  4\  6 

«<  10,.  13,759  33,740  1,400  30,300  54.340  41  Si 

**  17,.  48,141  15.300  400  3,000  18,600  41  5^ 

«*  34,.  35,563  17,190  1,300  1,500  19,990  4}  5\ 

"  31,.  43,549  15,860  1,800  1,000  18,660  4}  5f 

June  7,.  136,544  38,870  800  5,000  34,670  d|  5k 

•«  14,.  150,419  34,710  1,500  4,500  30,710  3}  5} 

^     "  31,.  33,967  37.790  3,760  10.600  51,150  3^  5^ 

*•  38,.  55,561  38,480  1,530  11,500  51,500  3}  5{ 

1st  3  months,. 4,760  (  Forwarded  into  the  country  by  interior  im- 

9d         ** 5,950  {     porters,  and  not  accounted  for  in  the  fl  ' 
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72,640 

7.800 

150 

1,500 

9,300 

3    to4| 

M 

Il- 

27,000 

300 

1,000 

28,300 

H 

4f 

(t 

ia,. 

40.883 

37.610 

300 

6,000 

43.910 

3i 

4:- 

M 

35,. 

39.414 

41,300 

300 

3,000 

44,600 

3i 

4; 

FeVry 

1.. 

25,066 

27.120 

1,600 

4,800 

33,520 

31 

4 

« 

8.. 

8.700 

30,150 

800 

8.900 

39,850 

3 

5 

M 

15.. 

19,620 

33.500 

150 

25,300 

55.950 

3 

5 

it 

22.. 

36.788 

20.220 

450 

15,050 

35.720 

H 

4| 

March 

1,. 

34.200 

24.380 

150 

17.550 

42,080 

3 

a 

M 

8.. 

34,343 

37,260 

1,900 

32.350 

71.500 

3[ 

M 

15,. 

5,678 

21.400 

300 

12,000 

33.700 

4 

5 

«( 

22.. 

44247 

12.750 

700 

5,500 

18,950 

3 
3 

5 

M 

29.. 

81,819 

26,070 

350 

2,500 

28,920 

^ 

Aiml 

5.. 

44,288 

88,500 

2,450 

9,500 

50,450 

3 

4 

t( 

12,. 

10,324 

34,700 

3,130 

8,700 

46,530 

3 

5 

CI 

19.. 

72.405 

31.910 

2.500 

7,500 

41,910 

3^ 
3i 

4 

« 

26.. 

28,224 

41,290 

1,060 

30,100 

72,450 

5 

May 

3,. 

88,718 

20,720 

900 

29.600 

51,220 

3 

H 

tt 

10.. 

18.786 

32.060 

2.050 

27.000 

61,110 

3| 

C( 

17.. 

51.476 

18,800 

1,400 

5,200 

25,400 

a 

«< 

24,. 

28.126 

31,420 

1,000 

5,U00 

37.420 

3& 

4'  ; 

w 

31,. 

18,189 

33,990 

l^MK) 

5,000 

40,190 

4  : 

Jhmo 

7.. 

125,496 

25,530 

1,710 

1,750 

28.990 

3 

(4 

14,. 

98,667 

31,770 

3,100 

9,000 

43.870 

a 

6 

i" 

21,. 

48,225 

35,570 

1,300 

11,000 

47,870 

3n 

8 

M 

28,. 

12^88 

26,090 

2,780 

11,900 

40,770 

H 

ImS  monfts. 

5«354S 

9d        << 

••••••••• 

6.876  > 

Dortere. 

and  not  accounted  for  i 

mthei 

ttles. 

EXFOBTS  FBOX  LoNDOir,  LiVERFOOL,  AlfD  HxJLL, 

0$tton^Wool  exported  from  lAndon,  Lmerpool,  and  HuU,  during  ikeftrtt  eix  monike  of 
the  yem  1843, 1844,  and  1845. 


.Jba. 


1843. 

106,064 


Altona,. ; 

Antwerp, 

Amsterdam,. 22.024 

Belgiam, 1,371,664 

Beiigen, 1,076 

Bremen, 1,904 

Copenhagen 15,016 

Christinestadt, 189,728 

Cronatadt, 2,092,608 

Christiana, 9,408 

Constantinople, 

Cadiz,.- 

Carlshamn, 

Dantzic, 

Dordt, , 

Drom, 

Genoa, 

Oothenhnrg,  - , 

Hong-Kong, 

Havre,- 

Hambttigh, 6,522^320 

Konigaburgh, 17,360 

Leer,. 11.312 

Miramichi,. 3,360 

Mtilf:, 

Naplri, 

Ostendi,. 


1844.       1845. 
16,800       85,456 

26,800  

192,864      237,888 

2,196,992  2,287,152 

7,280 


Increase. 
1845. 
66,656 

46i624 
90,160 
7,280  ^ 


Decree. 
1845. 


26,800 


91,391 

608.256 

20,608 

29,904 

6,608 


805,280 
12,656 


297,024 


91,392 


178,744 
701,456 

558i364 
66,642 

209,776 
57,680 


133,872 

6,'720 
1,391,488 


100,800 
577,584 
390,656 


100,800 
453,712 
390,656 


7,952 

29,904 

6,608 


80,640 


100,128 

3,477,040 

5,373 

672 

1,120 


76,272 

28,112 

4,378.080 

21,616 


76,272 


901,040 
16,243 


1,310,848 
132,280 

72,6i'6 


896 
317,968 


896 
317,968 


67S 
1,120 


26,880 
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EzTCim  nam  Lomoir,  httatooL,  ahd  Hull— Cootiiraed. 


1843.  1844.  1845. 

PMereboigfa, Jbt.  3^66,408  4,007.930  4,813,538 

Rotterdam, 2,069,784  1,727,600  2,732.464 

RoBtock, 8,960           6,720 

Rigm^ 315,286  173,264  92,288 

Stockholm, 50,400  

Stolpeminde, 4,480           

fitcttin,. 417,728  5,936  573,552 

Streulsund, 9,744           

Trieste, 1,614,928  580,272  275,968 

Tonebiii)jh, 12,320  2,688 

ZwoU,. 82,636  1,008  4,032 


Increaie.  Decr'se. 

1845.  1845. 

804.608  

1,004364         

6,720 


567,616 
3|'624 


80,976 

4^480 

9,744 

304,304 

9,632 


BALANCE  OF  TRADE  IN  FAVOR  AND  AGAINST  THE  U.  STATEa 

Siatittieal  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  Statee^for  the  year  ending  30fil  June, 
1844 ;  ehmoing  the  amount  of  exports  and  imfforte  to  and  from  each  foreign  eounirft 
mnd  the  balance  of  trade  for  or  against  the  United  Statee  with  each  of  those  countrieit 
as  compiled  from  official  documents  for  the  National  IntsUigencer, 

BaMnfkv.  Bal.af*ii*rt 


VaLIHI  or  BZMRTl. 


OottBtrtet.  Dem-prod.  For.  prod.  Total. 

DoUa.  D0tU.  DolU. 

RoMia, 414,882  140,532  555,414 

Prunta,. 194,606  23,968  218,574 

Sweden,* 281,754  13.591  295,345 

Denmark,*. 884,057  99,105  983,156 

Holland,*.. 2,986,652  466,733  3,453,385 

Belgium 1,852,571  151,230  2,003.801 

Hanw  Towns,...  3,174,483  3924^)4  3,566,687 

EngUnd,*. 58,737,307  2,984,569  61,721,876 

France,*..... 13,724,237  2,409,199  16,133.436 

Spain,* 5,632,683  1,119,128  6,751,811 

Portugal,.* 228,800  23,370  252,170 

Italy,  Sicily,  and 

Sardinia, 486,712  536.949  1,023,661 

Trieste,  d&c., 1,257,285  168,735  1,426.020 

TuriLcy,  &c,....  186,139  97,245  283,384 

Hayti,. 1.082,807  45,549  1,128.356 

Texas,. 196,447  81,101  277,548 

Mexico, 1,292,752  502,081  1,794,833 

Central  Republic 

of  America,...  103,377  46,899  150,276 

New  Granada,...  75,621  49J325  124,846 

•Venezuela, 402.491  88.741  531.232 

Brazil, 2,409,418  408,834  2.818,252 

CisplatineRep...  394,266  67,910  462,176 

Argentine  Rep.,.  245,339  258,950  504.289 

ChiU, 856,645  248.576  1,105.221 

Peru, 14,053  2,754  16,807 

a  America.t....  125.938           125.938 

W.  Indies,t 173.460  7,988  181,448 

China, 1,110,023  646,918  1,756,941 

Eoropct 28,700           28,700 

A«ia.t. 173,021  289,641  462,662 

Africa.t 641,306  68,938  710,244 

South  Seas  and 

Pacific, 307,353  42,026  349,379 

N.W.CofAm 2,178  2,178 


Yalus  or 

iMPOaTS. 

D0IU. 

1,059,419 

12,609 

445,553 

630,510 

2.681,492 

634,777 

2,136,386 

45,459,12216,262,754 
17,952,412 
13,775,451 
257,015 


of  U.S. 
DMe, 

205,965 

352.646 

771.893 

1,369,024 

1,43031 


1,559,699 
232.089 
385,866 

1,441,244 
678,551 

2,387,002 
223.408 
189,616 

1,435,479 

6,883,806 
144,763 

1,421,192 
750,370 
184,424 


4,931,255 


34,908 
465,113 

41,504 


U.S. 

504,005 

150;M8 


1,193,931 


317,413 


1,818,976 

7,023.640 

4,845 

536,038 

102i4»i 
312,888 
401,003 
592,169 
73,132 
64,770 
904,247 

4,065,554 


354,851 


916,963 


125,938 
181,448 


167,617 


28,700 
427,754 
245,131 

307,875 
2,178 


3,174,314 


Total,....  99,715.179  11,484«867  111,200,046  108.435,03523.577,80220.812,791 


*  And  dependendeiL 


t  GeneraUy. 
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Total  exports, ^ •111;M0,046  I  BaUncMinfaTorof  U;8i,.    999,577,8(» 

Total  imports,. 108,435,035  |  Balanoea  against  U.  S., 30,813,79i 

Balance,. 93,765,011  I           Bal.  in  favor  U.  8.,...      93,765,01]. 

Tabu  saawma  thb  balamcb  of  tbioc  for-oe  AaifRsr  thb  Uhited  States,  fob  tbb  last 

THBEB  ITBABS. 

1842.  1843.                       1844. 

In  favor  of  AnlMtthe     lafororof     AcalMtthe     Inlkvorof  AnlnsttiM 

Conalrlee.                U.  States.  U.Btatea.       U.  States.       U.  States.       U.  States.     U.  States. 

Ruflsia, 9513,573    $356,010    $504,005 

Prussia, $138,406    $240,369v  $205,965  

Sweden,* 436,211    210,912    150,208 

Denmark,*. 463^352    342,580    352,646  

Holland,*. 2,056,250    1.555,433    771,893  

Belgium,. 991,096    1,799,014 1,369.024  

Hanse  Towns,..     2,290.494    2,371,067 1,430.301  ..« 

England.* 13.693,607    n,923,253    16,262,754^ 

France,* 1,515,470    «...    4,636,316    I,818.97& 

Spain,* 6,853,293    3;0e6,810    7,023,640 

Portugal,* 44,720         97,165 4,845 

Italy,  Sicily,  and 

Sardinia, 232,564       356,513 ^ 536,038 

Trieste,  &c,....       471,495    506,221    1,193,931  , 

Turkey,  Levanti 

Sauy 168.212^ 6.375    102.482 

Hayti, ^ 367,031    245,077 312,888 

Texas, «.         73,963     «...       302,446    401.003 

Mexico, 461.463    1,310.469    592,169 

Central  America,    55.528    79,201     ^       73.132 

NewGranada, 72,492         46,220     64,770 

VenciueU,. 878,130    607,778    904.247 

Brazil.. 3.347,312    2,155,370    4,065,554 

CisplatineRep.,..    311.951       173,372    317,413  

Argentine  Rep., 1,424,36a    531,379    916,903 

ChiH, 808,637    191,907    354,851   

Peru, ., 204,768    ;       135,563    167,717 

S.  America,!....       148.422    98,173    125.938  

West  Indies,.f...       207.703    95,537    181,448  

China, 3490,248    1,966,608    3,174,314 

Europe.t 19,290    36.206    28,700   

Ionian  IslandB, 14,294 

Asia.t. 401,408        95,520    427,754  

Africa.t. 20,261    50,025      245.131   

South  Seas  and 

Pacific, 104,633    31,921    307,875  

Northwest  Coast 

of  America,...  2,370 2,178  

Unccrt.  places, 10,144 623    

Total,- 22,911,315  18.381,868  30.577,327  10,984,646  23.577;802  20,812,791 

Balance  of  trade  due  to  the  United  States  in  1842,. $4,529,447 

•*  «  ••  «  «     1843, 19,592,681 

••  «  *•  «  '*     1844, 2,765,011 

The  exports  for  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1843,  amounted  to...  •     $104,691,534 
The  imports,  to ^ « 100,162,087 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States, $4,529,447 

There  was  this  year  a  balance  due  from  England,  of. $13,693,607 

•And  dependencies.  ^  t  GeneraUf . 
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The  export*  for  the  hIm  mondii  eidiiig  30tfi  June,  1843,  tmimiitad  to..  $84,346,480 

The  imports,  to 64,753,799 

Bahmce  in  fayor  of  the  United  States, $19,593,681 

There  was  due  from  England, $17,923,253 

The  exports  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1844,  amounted  to $U14M)0,046 

The  imports,  to. 108,435,035 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States,. $3,765,011 

There  was  doe  on  the  year  from  England, $16,263,754 


DUTIABLE  IMPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEa 
The  following  table  was  made  up  at  the  Treasury  Department.    It  will  be  seen,  from 
dns  statement,  (official,)  that,  under  the  present  Uriff,  in  1844,  in  eighty-three  millions  of 
imports,  the  government  collected  twenty-nine  millions  of  dollars. 

A  Statkmxht  xzHiBiTUfo  THX  Valux  OF  Mercbandisb  Impoxtbd  Pattno  Duty,  aitd  thb 
Amouht  op  Dcmxs  which  accxued  amhuaixt,  fxom  1834  to  1844,  inclusivb. 


Teats. 
1834,.... 

1835 

1836,... 
1837,... 
1838,... 
1839,..., 
1840,..., 
1841,... 
1842,... 
1843,... 
1844,... 


ImparU, 

Valae  paylaf  datv. 

$55,676,524 
75.839.838 

101,783,389 
60.689,479 

1  61.385.173 
82,627.020 
47,551,638 
65.533,304 
62,002.325 
89.179.215 
83,668,154 


Duties. 
$18,960,705  95 
35.890,726  66 
33,818,327  67 
18,134,131  01 
19,702.825  45 
25,554.533  96 
15.104.790  63 
19,919.492  17 
16.622,776  3i 
10.544.135  35 
39,137.060  60 


Aveniffs  ratsptr 
am*t  sd  vatorsm. 

34. 

33. 

30.5 

30. 

30.5 

31. 

31.7 

30.09 

26.8 

3&13 

3433 


GUANO  TRADE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  statistical  view  of  the  guano  trade  in  England,  is  derived  from  a  droular 
pabtished  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Robinson,  of  Liverpool,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be* 
Have  is  correct  >— 

Import,  ConsuHrnoH,  ajtd  Stock  of  Guamo,  smcx  irs  nxsT  nrrBonucTioif,  or  1841. 

iMrosTs.              Com^KT.  9took. 

Years.                                                                                    Ton«.                   Toss.  Tinm. 

1841,  Peruvian, 1.880                 500  1,880 

1843,        "       10.870               3,000  10,250 

1843,  "       2,830               5,500  6,980 

1844,  "       3,470  10,450  

Do.  in  the  United  Kingdom— African, 16,000  16,000  

jFhmi  Ifl  July,  1844,  to  Itt  /tiiy,  1845. 

1845,  Liverpool,  African, «. 86.9H3             34.901  53,063 

.«    London,         ••      34,800               9,950  14,850 

"    Glai^ow,        ••      36.669              14,669  32,000 

•*    Other  ports,    ••      97,058             64,890  32,168 

345,510           134,410  131,100 

1845,  Liverpool,  Peruvian, 17,990               9.950  8.400 

"    London,          •*        8,500               3,000  5,500 

•*    Other  ports,  (4  cargoes)  do., 1,300                 650  550 

PtmviuH ^...... 37,690           131,840  14,450 
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COMMERCE  OF  THE  GERBfAN  ZOLL-VEREIN. 

XAirUFACTXTRIlfa  AND  OOMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  OP  THE  STATES  OP  THE  OERMAIT  tOLL-TERBOT, 
FROM  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS — BXFOETS  OP  WOOL — DIFORTS  OF  WOOLLEN  GOODS  INTO  aERMAWT 
— PROPOSED  HIOHER  DOTT  ON  WOOLLEN  TAR.N — IMPORTS  OF  COTTON  INTO  PRX7SSU — IMPORT 
AND  EXPORT  OF  TWIST — IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  OF  COTTON,  AND  MIXED  COTTON  AND  LWEH 
GOODS— PROGRESS  OP  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  GERMANY — ^MORE  WATER  POWER  IN 
GERMANY  THAN  ENGLAND— WAGES,  TAXES,  AND  LIYING,  CHEAPER  IN  GERMANY,  ETC 

[An  intelligent  correepondent  of  the  United  States  Gtzette,  residing  at  Antwerp,  under 
date  of  Jane  17, 1845,  furnishes  the  following  interesting  particulars  of  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  German  Zoll-Verein,  derived  from  the  official  documents  of  the 
German  Tariff  League.  The  statements  are  important  at  this  time ;  as,  at  the  opening 
of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the  sulject  of  a  commercial  treaty,  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  will  probably  be  discussed.  The  writer  mentions  only  those  articles 
which  are  of  consequence  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  that  of  the  United  Statet 
in  particular.    Other  details  may  be  interesting  to  German,  not  to  American  readers.] 

Manufacturing  and  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  States  of  thb  Gebman  Zoll-VerxuIi 
FROM  Official  Documents. 

A.  Wool,  (rtnDt)  exports.  Year.  Cwts. 

1894 1S8  758 

Sank  gradually,  till  it  feU,  in  183?!  to..'.7.*.!.* '.7.!.*! !!!!.!!!!        1 17^483 

Rose  highest  in  1838,  to 181,633 

And  was  in  1841, 143,460 

1842 121,698 

1843, 120,549 

Within  the  last  fire  years,  the  official  accounts  show  an  arerage  increase  in  the  imports 

of  raw  wool,  of cwts.    27,136 

And  a  falUng  off  in  the  exports,  (in  comparison  to  the  years  1839, 1840,  and 
1841,)  of. 28,285 

The  increase  of  manufactured  woollen  goods  is,  therefore,  estimated  at  cwts.    55,421 

The  whole  quantity  of  German  or  Saxon  wool  exported  to  England,  (not  counting  that 
which  is  exported  to  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,)  is  only  one-sixth  or 
one-seventh  of  the  foreign  wool  imported  into  Great  Britain— one  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole  British  consumption. 

The  imports  of  woollen  goods  into  Germany  were  as  follows: — ^In  1834, 11,803  cwt; 
in  1841 ,  30,865  cwt ;  in  1842,  38,276  cwt ;  in  1843, 33,463  cwt ;  in  1844, 32,796  cwt. 

The  exports  remained  stationary  at  from  63,000  to  70,000  cwt.  per  annum.  The  Ger- 
man  woollen  manufactures  are  therefore  not  yet  in  a  state  to  rival  either  France,  Belgium* 
or  Britain ;  nor  is  it  likely  that,  with  the  increasing  growth  of  wool  in  the  United  States^ 
tbey  will  come  seriously  in  competition  with  our  own. 

B.  Hard  Worsted  Yarn  is  principally  imported  from  England,  viz : — 

40,000  cwt  fh>m  Great  Britain,  and  only  575  cwt  from  all  other  counoies.  The  in- 
dustrials of  the  German  Zoll-Verein,  propose  to  the  Congress  now  assembled  at  Carlsmhe, 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  a  higher  duty  on  woollen  yam— consisting  of  6  rix  dollars  per 
cwt,  and  the  same  duty  on  linen  and  cotton  yam. 

At  the  present  prices  of  80  rix  dollars  per  cwt  of  woollen  yam,  the  actual  duty  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  three-fifths  of  one  per  cent  The  English  duty  is  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  duty  on  mixed,  (half  cotton  and  half  woollen  goods,)  it  is  proposed  to  increase  fhnn 
30  to  50  rix  dollars  per  cwt,  and  to  allow  a  drawback  on  the  exports.  By  these  means, 
it  is  computed  that  wages  to  the  amount  of  4394^000  rix  dollars,  (a  rix  dollar  is  equal  to 
•bout  67  cents,)  will  be  saved  to  the  country.  The  export  duty  of  one  rix  dollar  per  cwt 
of  raw  wool,  is  considered  a  mere  fiscal  measure  ;  entirely  unimportant  to  commerce. 

C.  Row  Cotton* — ^The  imports  of  ra^  cotton  into  Frusria,  (before  the  formation  of  the 
Tariff  League,  or  ZoU-Verein,)  remained,  from  1827  to  1835,  stationary,  at  44,0C0  cwt. 
per  annum. 

In  the  Zoll-Verein,  the  imports  increased  from  1836  to  1843,  by  100  per  cent ;  L  e« 
from  152,364  to  306,731  cwt,  principally  on  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  Bmnswick,  Baden, 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtembui|K*  The  imports  through  the  Baltic  on  account  of  tfa# 
•oond  duty,  which  it  is  now  the  intention  to  obviate  by  a  canal  or  rail-road  from  Rostodi 
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(to  ih»  North  Sea)  to  Berlin.  Two-tfairde  of  the  whole  cotton  imported  from  America 
into  the  ZolUVerein,  it  imported  through  the  ports  of  Hambuig,  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  and 
Antwerp :  the  aouthern  states  of  the  League  are  supplied  over  Hane  de  Grace,  Genoa^ 
and  Trieete. 

D.  TwitU  bleached  two  and  three  threaded. — ^The  imports  into  Prussia  in  the  years  of 
1823-1835.  increased  slowly  from  61,203  cwt  to  110,685  cwt  The  exporto  remained 
■teady  at  10,000  cwt 

In  the  ZoU-Verein,  the  imports  increased  from  1835  to  1843,  from  344,869  to  477,564 
cwt.,  or  nearly  100  per  cent  The  imports  in  1843,  owing  to  the  rise  in  prices,  are  but 
451,788  cwt    The  exports  rose  to  29,000  cwt 

The  greatest  consumption  of  cotton  twist  is  by  the  weavers  in  Silesia  and  Sazooy. 

Imports  of  twist  in  Silesia  in  1843,  34,888  cwt ;  in  1843,  34,963  cwt 

Imports  of  twist  in  Schweidwitz  in  1843,  14,095  cwt ;  in  1843, 10,041  cwt 

(Imported  over  Rotterdam,  Hamburg  and  Antwerp.) 

The  exports  of  twist  from  the  ZoU-Verein  was  stationary,  and  rather  diminished  laat 
year. 

The  imports  of  twist  from  1843-'45,  diminished  l^  36,000  cwt 

The  consumption  nevertheless  increased  from  1836,  where  it  was  385,000  cwt,  till 
1843,  where  it  reached  633,000  cwt  by  64  per  cent 

E.  Unbleached  three  and  more  threaded  bleached  and  dyedyame* — The  imports  from 
1835-1843,  rather  diminished  by  a  fraction  ;  while  the  exports  from  1836-1843,  mora 
than  doubled.  That  branch  of  industry,  therefore,  is  doing  well.  It  increased  from 
105/M)0  cwt  (in  1836)  to  310,000  cwt  (in  1843)  without  protective  duty. 

F.  Cotton  and  mixed  cotton  and  linen  goods, — The  imports  from  1886-1843,  remain- 
ad  stationary ;  the  exports  increased  from  15,000  to  100,000  cwt.  In  1843-'44,  there 
was  a  slight  falling  on,  that  year  having  been  generally  unfavorable  to  German  manufac* 
torers.  But  though  the  exports  of  cotton  goom  diminished,  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  in- 
creased, which  shows  that  the  home  consumption  must  have  increased  On  the  whole, 
there  is  no  fear  that  the  Germans  will  be  able  to  successfully  compete  with  our  manufac- 
turers of  shirtings,  plain  cotton  cloths,  and  printed  calicoes.  There  are  few  provinces  in 
Germany  which  as  yet  manufacture  their  own  consumption. 

The  progress  of  the  cotton  manufactures  (^  Germany,  (respectively  the  ZoU-Verein,) 
within  the  last  ten  years,  may  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads : — 
I.  Increase  of  twist,  64  per  cent 
8.  Increase  of  exports  of  yam,  principally  to  Turkey,  Austria  and  Greece,  604  per  cent 

3.  Increase  of  cotton  cloth  manufactures,  60  per  cent 

4.  Diminution  of  the  increased  exports  of  cotton  goods,  on  account  of  increased  home 
consumption,  9  per  cent 

5.  Increase  of  manufactures  for  home  consumption,  76  per  cent. 

G.  Spmning. — It  is  computed  that  not  more  than  33  1-5  per  cent  of  the  twist  con- 
•umed  in  the  States  of  the  Zoll-Verein  is  spun  at  home,  and  that  66  4-5  per  cent  are 
imported  pincipally  from  England.  The  whole  number  of  spindles  is  815,000,  of  which 
500,000  are  in  Saxony  alone.  These  815,000  spindles  yield  annually  210,000  cwt  of 
yam. 

To  spin  all  the  yam  now  imported  into  Germany,  would  require  3,111,650  spindlee, 
with  an  additional  capital  of  twenty  millions  of  rix  dollars,  about  |^14,000,000. 

The  numbers  now  spun  best,  are  those  from  30  to  50.  Those  which  are  spun  in  the 
greatest  quantity,  those  from  30—30  (mule  and  medio)  for  hose.  Watch  twist  is  manu. 
uctured  in  very  small  quantities,  and  the  numbers  fewer  than  50  vn  not  spun  at  alL 

The  industrials  of  Germany  propose  to  levy  an  additional  duty  on  English  twist,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  spin  their  own  consumption.  They  reason  thus :  The  amount  of  twist, 
imported  from  England,  averages  433,330  cwt,  by  which  the  country  loses  the  sum  of 
6,000,000  of  rix  dollars,  which  might  be  earned  by  the  German  spinners.  These  423,330 
cwt  of  twist  requires  50  millions  of  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  which,  bought  at  the  rale  cf 
^ve  cents  per  pound  at  New  Orleans,  with  commission,  draAs,  insurance,  dtc,  would  coat 
4,934,758  rix  dollars,  by  which  sum  the  direct  Grerman  and  American  commerce  would 
thus  be  increased.  The  freight  on  fifly  millions  of  pounds  is  computed  at  330,000  rix 
dollars,  which  would  be  earned  by  American  and  Hanseatic  vessels.  The  increase  of  die 
duty  on  twist  would  therefore  make  a  very  material  difference  in  regard  to  the  trade  be- 
tween America  and  Germany,  and  would  certainly  be  sensibly  felt  in  England.  In  1843, 
die  whole  import  of  raw  cotton  into  England  was  573,000,000  pounds,  of  which  only 
93,787,886  were  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies.  Through  the  abolition  of  the  duty 
on  raw  cotton,  the  cost  of  twist  is  rendered  75  cents  cheaper  tlum  heretofore,  to  counteract 
which,  the  Grerman  industrials  propose  not  only  to  continue  the  fiee  importation  of  cotton, 
bat  to  allow  it  a  premium  in  proportion  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty  in  Rngl«nd> 
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In  regard  to  the  oo«t  of  building,  capital,  dtc,  for  mannfiMstiiret,  difierent  opinion!  m 
held  by  the  best  authorities  and  statistical  writers  of  Germany.  The  facility  of  obtaining 
machinery,  the  great  and  constant  market,  the  abundance  of  capital,  and  the  low  rate  a 
interest  in  England,  are  certainly  of  very  great  consequence,  and  require  much  eneigy  and 
perseverance  to  be  rivalled  or  overcome.  On  the  other  haiid,  Germany  possesses  more 
water  power  than  England,  which  is  obliged  to  employ  steam  ;  taxes  and  living  are 
cheaper ;  wages  less  by  from  60  to  100  per  cent ;  and,  what  is  more  than  all  that,  the  €ier- 
man  manafacturer,  ,who  is  satisfied  with  a  mere  living,  contents  himself,  in  most  cases, 
with  a  very  moderate  profit  Weigert,  a  German  writer  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
computes  the  cost  of  buildings  in  Germany  for  manufacturing  purposes  at  98  per  cent 
less  than  in  England.  The  wages  of  the  weavers  and  spinners  in  Silesia  average,  for  the 
best  hands,  from  11  to  33  cents  a  day — ^those  of  common  laboreis  are  as  low  as  from  4  to 
8}  cents.  From  these  data,  he  thinks  that  the  coarser  kind  of  twist  may,  in  Genmoy » 
be  spun  4  pfennig  (7  mills)  per  pound  cheaper  than  in  England. 


COMMERCE  OF  PANAMA. 

Sf  ATEMSNT  OF  THX  TSADE  OP  PaHAMA,  F<»  THB  TBAE  1843. 


Nadoe. 
United  States,.... 
New  Grenada,... 
Great  Britain,.... 

Ecuador,. 

Peru, « 

France,. 

Hambuigh,.. 


AmaivALs. 
,  No.of  No. of 

vess.    Tonoafs.  eraw. 


Total,. 


1 

34 

3 

1 

4 
1 
1 

44 


149 
1,359 
438 
17 
365 
305 
106 


7 
370 
33 

6 
33 
15 
10 

363 


Invoke 

valae. 

$33,900 

108,751 


No.  of 
VMi.   Tooiiaf».cfew. 


DarAaTiniBS. 

No.  of         lavolee 


3,384 
13,567 


6,750 


31 
3 
3 


1,376 

438 

75 

330 

305 


$397,973 
11,000 


349 
33 
13 
35 
15 


335      9308,973 


NatloB. 
United  States,... 
New  Grenada,.., 
Great  Britain,.... 
Spain,. 


3,539      363      $154,353      39      3,334 

STATDiEifT  OP  Transit  Teadx,  vu  Chagies. 

iMFoaTs.  SzpoaTi. 

Yalne.            Artlelet.  Yaloe. 

$60,550     Gold  and  sflver,  cmned, $133,138 

339,393     Old  silver, 3,346 

59,910     Oldgold, 869 

37,680     Hats 16,049 

Sundries,.. 357 


Total  of  imports, $477,433  Total  of  exports,. $151,935 

CoMMXRCiAL  Movmnrr  at  Pah ama. 


Imports,. $154;353 

«      viaChagres, 477,433 

••      of  money  not  regis- 
tered, supposed,... .  30,000 
'*      of  gold  dust  fnuCho- 

co,  supposed, 30,000 


Total, $681,684 


Eiports, $308,979 

*<      viaChagres, 151,935 

^      pearls,  supposed, 50,000 

<<      hides,  via  Chagres  it, 

Panama, 45,000 

<«      gold  dust,. 53,000 

^      sundries, 13,000 

Total, $630,907 


PROVISIONS  IMPORTED  INTO  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  COLONIEa 

A  return  has  been  made  by  order  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  containing  an 
account  of  the  quantities  of  cured  provisions,  of  all  kinds,  imported  into  England,  from 
her  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  for  the  year  ending  5th  January,  1845.  The  followii^ 
•re  the  particulars  of  this  return: — 

1848.  1844. 

Salted  beef, .owts.  60,633  106,766 

•*      porit, 37.118  30.780 

Hams  of  aU  kinds, 6,919  6,733 

BaooD,.^.....^ 448  36 
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TftldS  or  PLOim  AND  WHEAT  AT  aVCUTHATIi  FOR  FITS  tSASCmS,  nOM  1841  TO  1645. 

Th0  editor  of  the  Cindniiati  Omsette  hts  compiled  from  tiie  commercial  reporli  ot 
tint  paper,  the  relatiye  pricea  of  flour  and  wheat  io  Cinciimati,  for  &ye  •easom ;  i  e.^ 
from  July  3, 1841,  to  July  34, 1845.    The  pricea  were  m  foUowa  >— 


1841-Jriy   3,... 

••  f.... 
•*    15,... 

-  96,... 
1842-^aly  6,... 

«    13,.,. 

"    20,... 

"    27,... 

1843-^aly  6,... 

-  13,..., 
•*  20,..., 
M   27 .... 

1844-JuIy  4^.'.'. 

-  11..... 
••    18,... 

-  25,... 
1845— July  3..... 

•*  10... 
"    17.... 

-  24,... 


Flodi. 

•3  901 

1  9.  ... 

3931 

3  97  1 

1     400 

4  37  1 

i     450 

3  56f 

i     3  6B 

4  12  1 

1     4  25 

343i 

1     3  50 

2  75  f 

i      .... 

406i 

1     4  18 

3  75  1 

I     400 

3  55i 

I      •    .. 

328i 

I     3  47 

3  12  1 

1     325 

3  15  1 

1     3  33 

328i 

1     340 

3  30  1 

1     3  50 

3  46i 

1     3  60 

3  25i 

1     3  45 

3  00  t 

1     325 

3  00  1 

1     3  12 

Wrbat. 
70  a  ...•.perbMh. 
70  a  ...        •* 


••  75  a  ...        •« 

••  75  a  ...        •• 

*"  56  a  60       «« 

"  40  a  50       *• 

45  a  50        •• 
••  45  a  50       " 

••  80  a  ...        •• 

•-  70  a  ...        •« 

•*  65  a  ...        •• 

"  65  0  ...        « 

60  a  ...        •• 
••  60  a  ...        - 

«•  60  a  ...        •* 

••  56  a  ...        - 

••  65  a  70       « 

••  65  a  70        •* 

'*  60  a  65        •< 

«•  60  a  ...        « 

In  the  year  1841,  the  crop  of  wheat  was  simply  a  good  one.  The  average  price  of 
flour  in  Cindnnati,  during  the  month  of  July,  was  $4  6)  per  barrel — ^the  aterage  price  of 
wheat,  72^  cents  per  buuieL  The  price  of  one  bushel  of  wheat,  therefore,  entered  fiTe 
and  three-fifth  times  into  the  price  of  one  barrel  of  floor.  By  the  doae  of  August,  flour 
had  adTanced  to  $4  56  a  $4  62  per  barrel.  VHieat  remained  stationary  at  75  centi  per 
bushel 

In  1842,  the  crop  was  laige  and  flne  throughout  the  country.  The  aurplus  product, 
alone  was  estimated,  during  hanrest,  at  30,000.000  bushels.  The  a?ence  price  of  flour 
at  Cindnnati,  in  July,  was  $3  49)  per  barrel — the  sferage  price  of  wheat,  49|  cents 
per  bushel.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  entered  seven  and  one-tenth  times  into 
the  price  of  a  barrel  of  floor.  By  the  doae  of  August,  flour  had  receded  to  $2  62  J,  ai^ 
wheat  to  40  a  45  cents. 

In  1843,  during  the  month  of  June  bad  accoants  of  dw  crop  came  in  fWmi  aU  direction!* 
IVom  June  till  harvest,  however,  accounts  improved  rsindly.  The  stalka  stood  thin,  but 
the  heads  were  laige,  and  the  berry  plump  and  heavy,  llie  yieUI  proved  to  be  full  an 
average  one,  and  with  it  there  was  much  of  the previoos  year's  crop  held  over.  The  ave- 
nge price  of  flour  in  July,  was  $Z  73 ;  that  of  wheat,  70  cents.  The  price  of  a  bushel 
of  wheat  entered  five  and  one-third  timea  into  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  The  Uttet 
part  of  August,  flour  stood  at  $3  60  a  $3  73  ;  while  wheat  had  fellen  to  65  cants. 

In  1844,  there  was  a  fahr  crop.  For  the  month  of  July,  flour  averaged  $3  29  per 
barrel,  and  wheat  59  cents  per  bushel  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  entered  Bwe  and 
three-fifth  times  into  the  price  of  a  barrd  of  flour.  By  the  dose  of  August,  flour  had  ad« 
vanced  to  93  65  a  $3  76  per  barrel,  and  wheat  to  70  cents  per  bushel 

This  yesr,  1845,  Ohio  has  the  best  yield  of  wheat  that  has  been  given  her  since  1839* 
For  the  month  of  July,  1845,  the  average  price  of  flour  in  the  Cincinnati  market  has  been 
$3  26J.  and  that  of  wheat  64)  cents.  This  gives  five  as  the  number  of  times  the  price 
of  ike  bushel  of  wheat  enters  into  that  of  the  barrel  of  flour.  So  fiff,  floor  has  fallen^  6| 
a  39  cents  per  barrel  from  the  average  of  July ;  being  now,  5th  of  August,  |I2  87)  a 
||3  00,  and  wheat  9)  cents  per  budiel,  being  now  55  cents.  In  tabular  form,  these  state* 
roents  will  stand  thus,  omitting  fractions  in  first  and  second  columns  >* 
Aveimte  of  floar.  Aversfe  of  wbsat. 

$4  06)perbbl  72)  c  per  bush. 

3  49)        ••  49)  •« 

3  73         -  TO 

329         ••  59  •• 

826)       •*  64)         •• 

19 


July,  1841 

1842, 

1843 

1844 

1845, 

▼oIm  mi>  "Ho^  HI* 


Kdatlvs  priest. 

5  3-5  toL 
7  1-10   tol. 

6  1-3  to  1. 
5  3-5  tol. 
69-166  leU 
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The  regular  proportion  of  wheat  to  flour  Is  five  bnebela  to  one  bairel.  On  the  enppo- 
tition  that  this  is  adhered  to  in  grinding,  and  not  taking  offal  into  the  account,  the  miller 
has  received  for  his  labor  and  profits,  for  the  five  eeasons  named,  as  follows : — 

1841.  1842.  1848.  1844.  1845. 

Per  barrel, 43}  cts.  102}  ct&  23  cts.  34  cts.  5}  els. 


PRICE  OF  FLOUR  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK, 


FOB  twehtt-thbsb  years. 


The  following  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  Heyward,  President  of  the  Bufialo  Board  of 
Trade,  shows  the  price  of  flour  in  New  York  dty  on  the  firat  Wednesday  of  each  month, 
for  the  last  twenty-three  years ;  L  e.,  from  1823  to  1845 : — 


Year. 

Jaaaary. 

Febranry. 

March. 

April. 

97  hi 

Jane. 

1823 

J6  621 

»6  87} 

$1  12} 

97  00 

$7  00 

1^^24, 

6  25 

6  00 

6  12} 

6  25 

6  50 

6  25 

1^25, 

5  25 

5  37} 

5  25 

5  25 

5  12} 

5  12} 

1^26 

5  25 

5  121 

5  25 

8  87} 

4  62} 

4  87} 

38J7, 

5  ]2§ 

6  00 

5  50 

5  75 

5  12} 

4  75 

1H'J8, 

5  25 

5  12} 

5  00 

4  75 

4  62} 

4  56} 

lir'29 

8  37} 

8  50 

8  12} 

7  25 

6  25 

6  75 

1^*30, 

5  12} 

4  75 

4  6S} 

4  75 

4  87} 

4  87} 

iei31, 

5  75 

6  12} 

6  75 

6  87} 

6  00 

5  50 

1832 

6  37} 

6  50 

5  62} 

5  12} 

5  37} 

5  62} 

ie33, 

6  00 

5  75 

5  50 

5  75 

5  62} 

5  75 

183^1, 

5  50 

5  37} 

5  12} 

4  87} 

4  75 

4  81} 

IMS 

5  12} 

525 

5  50 

5  62} 

5  75 

6  12| 

1836, 

7  25 

7  50 

7  37} 

7  50 

6  75 

7  12} 

IP.'H 

10  12} 

11  00 

11  25 

10  75 

9  00 

9  50 

1^3s 

8  75 

8  25 

8  00 

8  25 

7  50 

7  75 

1^39, 

8  87} 

8    93; 

9  00 

8  50 

7  75 

6  87} 

1810, 

5  87} 

6  37 

5  75 

5  62} 

5  12} 

4  75 

ISU 

4  93: 

4  87 

4  75 

,       4  93} 

4  81} 

5  00 

JPv2 

5  87. 

6  43 

6  12} 

6  25 

5  87} 

6  12} 

l^rs, 

4  56: 

4  37  f 

4  75 

'       5  12} 

5  00 

5  12} 

1844, 

4  62  f 

4  81 

4  93} 

4  90} 

4  62^ 

4  62} 

1815, 

4  68| 

4  84} 

4  81} 

4  75 

4  62} 

4  50 

Tablb— -Continued. 

V«ar. 

Jaly. 

Aigoit 

Septenber. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

1853 

$7  35 

f  7  12} 

$6  50 

96  87} 

97  00 

$6  63, 

180  {, 

5  87} 

5  50 

5  25 

5  62} 

5  62} 

5  87 

1825, 

5  25 

500 

5  12} 

6  25 

5  12} 

5  13 

1826, 

4  75 

4  50 

4  62} 

4  87} 

5  13} 

5  13} 

1827 

4  50 

4  62} 

4  68} 

4  75 

5  26 

5  62} 

1828 

4  62} 

5  00 

5  75 

6  25 

7  62} 

7    87  r 

1829, 

5  87} 

5  37} 

5  50 

5  75 

5  31} 

5  37 

1830, 

4  87} 

5  00 

5  62} 

5  37} 

5  25 

5  le^ 

1631. 

5  37} 

5  12} 

5  25 

5  62} 

5  75 

6  00 

183'i, 

5  75. 

6  00 

5  87} 

5  87} 

600 

6  37} 
5  62} 

1833, 

5  87} 

5  62} 

5  75     / 

5  50 

5  68} 

1834, 

4  87} 

5  00 

5  25     / 

5  25 

5  12} 

4  87} 

1835, 

6  62} 

6  50 

5  75    ; 

5  93} 

6  25 

7  50 

18:^6, 

7  12} 

7  00 

7  75    I 

8  50 

9  50 

10  00 

1^37, 

9  75 

9  50 

9  62}  \ 

8  35 

8  50 

900 

1838, 

7  25 

7  12} 

7  62}    1 

8  62} 

8  50 

8  62} 

1839, 

6  31} 

6  50 

6  75      I 

6  12} 

6  87} 

6  35 

1840, 

4  62} 

5  00 

500 

4  87} 

5  00 

4  62 

1841. 

5  37} 

5  87} 

6  50 

6  25 

6  00 

6S7m 

4    87    r 

1842 

5  93} 

5  81} 

4  93} 

4  50 

4  25 

1843, 

5  62} 
4  31} 

5  00 

4  91} 

5  56} 

4  75 

4  62  f 
469 

1844, 

4  31} 

4  18} 

4  37} 

4  81} 

1845, 

4  62} 
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COIIItGIlL  tSOULlTIONS. 

NOTICE  TO  EXPORTERS  OF  AMERICAN  SUGAR. 

The  following  notioe,  to  ezporten  of  American  wngUt  was  offidally  kmied  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  July  14, 1845:^ 

"*  By  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  paned  on  the  94th  of  April  laat,  fixing  the  du- 
ties on  the  importation  of  the  soffars  of  ▼arious  countries  into  the  British  islands,  it  was 
amusted  that  her  majeoCy  might,  from  time  to  time,  declare,  by  order  in  council,  that  the 
sogers  of  certain  oountriea,  not  named  in  the  act,  ahould  be  admitted  for  consumption  in 
the  British  islands,  on  payment  of  duties  to  the  amount  of  £1  3s,  4<L  on  the  hundred 
weight  of  brown  sugar,  and  XI  8s.  on  the  hundred  weight  of  white  clayed  (not  refined) 
sugar ;  provided  that  such  sugars  should  be  accompanied,  in  every  case,  by  a  certificate 
from  the  British  consul,  or  other  authorixed  officer  of  the  British  government,  at  the  place 
of  shipment,  that  they  were  the  growth  of  the  country  in  which  such  place  is  situated. 

**  Immediately  tSter  the  passage  of  this  act,  an  order  in  council  was  issued,  declaring 
the  sugars  of  the  United  States  Omissible,  under  the  reduced  duties  above  specified ;  and 
several  cargoes  of  American  sugar  accordingly  arrived  in  the  British  ports — some  of 
wittch,  not  being  accompanied  by  the  requisite  certificates  of  origin,  were  at  first  refused 
admission.  On  representation  by  our  minister  to  the  government  at  London,  special 
oiders  were  obtained  for  the  admission  of  these  cargoes ;  but,  as  such  favois  cannot  be 
expected  alwayB,  the  attention  of  our  nerehaots  is  particulariy  directed  to  the  third  and 
fourth  sections  of  the  tct  of  Parliament,  respecting  the  said  certificates,  chT  which  the  fol- 
lowing Is  a  copy  :^ 

"  '  Sia  3.  And  be  U  en&tted.  That  no  sugar  shall  be  admissible  to  entry  for  home  coa- 
•omption,  at  the  said  duties  of  XI  8«.,  or  XI  3s.  4d,  per  hundred  weight,  respectively, 
wilesB  the  master  of  the  ship  importing  the  same  shall  have  delivered  to  the  collector  or 
oomptroUer^  at  the  port  of  importati<m,  such  certificate  or  certificates  as  hereioafier  are 
nentiooed;  nor  unless  said  master  jihall  also  make  and  subscribe  a  declaraftion,  before 
auoh  collector  or  comptroller,  that  such  certificate  or  certificates  was  or  were  received  by 
him  at  the  place  where  such  sugar  was  taken  on  board,  and  that  the  sugar  so  imported  m 
the  same  as  is  mentioned  therein. 

**  <  Sbc.  4.  And  be  it  emmeiedt  That,  la  can  auch  sugar  shall  be  imported  from  China, 
Java,  or  Manilla,  or  from  either  of  the  countries  named  in  such  order,  in  council,  as 
hereinbefore  is  mentioned,  the  certificate  ao  to  be  given  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  at 
the  port  of  importation,  shall  be  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  British  consul,  vice-con- 
sul, consular  agent,  or  other  officer  appointed  in  that  behalf  by  her  majesty,  at  the  place 
whore  such  sugar  was  taken  on  board ;  and  shall  certify  that  a  declaration  in  writing  had 
been  made,  and  signed  before  such  consul,  vice-consul,  consular  agent,  or  other  officar» 
by  the  shipper  of  auch  sugar,  and  that  the  same  was  really  and  bonaJUU  the  growth  of 
the  country  in  which  the  aame  was  so  taken  on  board ;  and  ahall  also  certify  that  such 
consul,  vice-consul,  consular  agont,  or  other  officer,  had  examined  the  contents  of  suoh 
dsclamtioii,  and  believed  the  same  to  be  true.'  " 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  NEW  ORLEANa 

Whereas  complaint  has  been  made,  that  the  warehousemen  for  the  storage  of  tobacco, 
have  poaitively  refused  to  **tum  out  tobacco  for  delivery**  upon  the  presentation  of  cettifi- 
catea,  and  by  this  refusal  have  occasioned  difficulty  and  hindrance  in  shipments  ;  and 
upon  the  further  repreeentations  of  sundry  factors,  that  they  are  placed  under  unpleasant 
flircnmstances  by  this  refusal,  and  that  their  business  is  likely  to  be  trammelled  and  em- 
bwrassed  for  a  want  of  proper  undersianding  upon  this  sutgect ;  therefore  be  it 

JBsseJeei,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  of  the  tobacco  trade  for  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  that  the  charge  of  two  dolUrs  per  hogshead,  as  established  b '  the  difierent 
BMetings  of  the  **  trade,*'  embraoea,  **  the  duty  of  the  warehouse  keepers**  to  "  turn  out 
the  tobaoco  for  delivery  upon  demand  and  presentation  of  the  certiBcate  or  tobacco  note." 
At  the  aame  time,  it  is  declared  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  warehouse  keeper  to  require 
of  the  head  drayman  that  all  of  his  sub-draymen  shall  aid  in  the  turning  out  of  the  tobacco. 

Beeohed,  That  in  the  weighing  of  tobacco,  the  actual  tare  ahall  in  all  cases  be  given, 
end  in  the  gross  weight  to  give  the  turn  of  the  beam,  with  less  five  pounds  for  scaleoge, 
end  those  weights  entered  upon  the  tobacco  note  or  certificate,  and  this  shall  be  received 
ee  evidenee  of  w«^  far  the  pwefaaaer. 
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Se$olvedj  That  tiery  hc^ead  of  tobacco  received  and  inspected  tinder  the  present 
ijBtem,  shall  be  inspeeted  with  the  cask  off,  and  coopered  under  the  screw,  and  that  all 
or  any  tobacco,  otherwise  coopered,  is  only  entitled  to  the  original  charge  of  one  dollar 
per  hogshead. 

J?ss5girf,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  eyery  warehouse  keeper  to  see  Aat  all  tobacco  stored 
ia  his  or  their  warehouse  is  weighed  by  the  peison  or  persons  nominated  by  them,  and 
approved  by  the  "  committee"  for  that  duty,  and  any  vioiation  or  departure  from  this  rule, 
will  be  considered  and  declared  a  breach  of  good  faith,  and  invalidates  the  certificates  for 
all  such  tobaccos. 

Be$olfJ€df  That  the  charges  of  two  dollars  per  boghead  entitles  each  hogshead  to  thirty 
days  storage  ;  and  diat  the  charge  for  the  second  month's  storage  shall  not  exceed  90 
cents  per  month,  but  the  committee  would  recommend  that  it  be  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
per  noonth  for  each  hogshead. 

The  above  regulations  are  signed  by  the  following  gentiemen  >-Jna  A.  Steele,  (Chair- 
man,)  H.  F.  McKenna,  Ambr.  Lanfear,  James  B.  Behn,  James  Hewitt 


POST-OFFICE  REGULATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

The  following  act  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  tiie  mail  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  passed  at  the  Ust  session  of  Con« 
gress,  and  approved  by  the  President  March  3d,  1845  >— 

JBe  U  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Repreeentativee  of  the  United  Stateo  of 
AmerieOf  m  Congreu  asoembled.  That  the  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States  be  and 
he  is  hereby  au£orized,  under  the  restrictions  and  provisions  of  the  existing  laws,  to 
contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mail  between  any  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  a  port  or  ports  of  any  foreign  power,  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the 
public  interest  will  thereby  be  promoted ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  to  the  next 
ensuing  Congress  a  copy  of  each  of  said  contracts,  vrith  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
postage  derived  under  me  same,  as  far  as  the  returns  of  the  department  vnll  enable  him 
(o  do.  And  such  contracts  may  be  made,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  postmaster-general  to 
be  required  by  the  public  interest,  for  any  greater  period  than  foar  yean,  and  not  exceed- 
ing ten  years. 

2.  That  all  such  ccnxtracts  diall  be  made  widi  dtiiens  of  the  Uniied  States,  and  die 
mail  to  be  transported  in  American  vessels  by  American  dtixens.  Each  contract  entered 
into  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  besides  tbe  usual  stipulations  for  the  right  of  the 
postmsster-general  to  discontinue  the  same,  shall  contain  the  furdier  stipulation  that  It 
may,  at  any  time,  be  terminated  by  a  jomt  resolution  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

3.  That  the  rates  of  postage  to  be  collected  on  all  letters,  packsges,  newspapers,  and 
pamphlets,  or  other  printed  matter,  between  the  ports  of  the  United  Stetes  and  the  ports 
of  foreign  governments  enumerated  herein,  transported  in  die  United  States  mail  under 
this  act,  shall  be  as  follows :  Upon  all  letters  and  packets  net  exceeding  one  half  ounce 
In  weight,  between  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  ports  ci  England,  or 
France,  or  any  other  foreign  port,  not  less  dian  tloee  thonsand  miles  distant,  twenty-fonr 
cents,  veith  the  inland  postage  of  the  United  States  added,  when  sent  through  the  Uidted 
States  msil  to  or  from  the  post-office  at  a  port  of  the  United  States ;  upon  letters  and 
paekets  over  one-half  an  oonos  in  weight,  and  not  exoeecting  one  ounceribrty.^hl  cents ; 
and  for  every  additional  half  ounce  or  fraedon  of  an  ounce,  fifteen  cents ;  upon  all  lettem 
and  packets  not  exceeding  one^ialf  ounce,  sent  through  the  United  States  mail  between 
die  ports  of  die  United  States  and  any  of  the  West  India  islands,  or  islands  on  die  Gulf  of 
Mexioo,  ten  cents ;  and  twenty  cents  upon  lettem  and  pac^ts  not  exceeding  one  ounce ; 
and  five  cents  for  every  additional  half  ounce  or  Iracdon  of  an  ounce ;  upon  eadi  newspaper, 
pamphlet,  and  price  current,  sent  in  the  mail  between  the  United  States  and  any  of  die  ports 
«nd  places  above  enumerated,  three  cents,  with  inland  United  States  postage  added,  wbra 
die  same  Is  transported  to  or  from  said  port  of  the  United  Stttes  in  the  United  States  msJL 

4.  That  it  ahidl  not  be  lavirfid  for  any  person  to  cairy  or  transport  any  letter,  packet, 
newspaper,  or  printed  circular  or  price  current  (except  newspapers  in  use,  and  not  in- 
tended for  dreuladon  in  die  ooontfy  to  which  such  vessel  may  be  bound)  on  board  die 
vessels  that  may  hereafter  transport  the  United  States  msd,  as  provided  for  in  this  sot ; 
and  for  every  violadon  of  this  provision  a  penalty  of  ^^e  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  in* 
posed ;  to  be  recovered  by  presentment,  by  information,  or  fin  tmm  acdon,  one-haif  for 
die  use  of  the  informer,  and  die  odier  half  for  die  use  of  the  post-office  department 

5.  That  if  any  perMn  or  persons  shall  ferge  or  counteifeit,  or  shall  utter  or  use,  know- 
ii^lly,  any  oonnteifeit  stamp  of  die  pQst-oaio6depnrtBSBt«rdMUnllidBtttsi»  imiedlqr 
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rtf  AiiMC»  orbTMf  •IW  act  «f  CongBSM,  widdn  Ike  Uoitad  8tatM»or  tb« 
poil-offioe  stamp  of  asf  foreiga  goTemmeiit,  he  shall  be  adjadged  guilty  of  felony,  and* 
on  coonctkm  thereof  in  any  eouit  having  jurisdiction  of  the  same,  shall  uiideigo  a  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  for  any  length  of  time  not  less  than  two  yean  nor  mars  than  tea, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

6.  That  the  postmaster-general  or  Secretary  of  State  be  and  he  is  hereby  authoriied 
to  empower  the  consuls  of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  foreign  .postsge  of  such  letteis 
destined  for  the  United  States  as  nuy  be  detained  at.the  ports  of  foreign  countries  for  the 
non-payment  of  postage  ;  which  postage  shall  be  by  the  consul  marked  as  paid  by  him, 
and  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  collected  in  the  United  Statea  as  other  postage,  on  dw 
deliTcry  of  the  letters,  and  repaid  to  said  consul,  or  credited  on  his  account  at  the  state 
department. 

7.  That  the  postmaster-general  shall,  in  all  cases  of  offers  to  contract  for  carrying  the 
mail  between  any  of  the  ports  Of  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  port  or  place,  ^te 
the  preference  to  such  "bidder  for'the  contract  as  shaU  'propose  to  carry  the  mail  m  a 
team-ship  or  ships,  and  the  said  contractor  stipulating'to  deliver  said  ship  or  skips  to  Ae 
United  States,  or  to  their  proper  officer,  upon  demand  madq,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
aonverted  into  a  vessel  or  vessels  ot  war,  the  United  States  being  bound*  on  their  part, 
to  pay  to  said  owner  or  owners  the  fair  full  value  of  every  such  Ship  or  veaael  at  the  time 
of  such  delivery ;  said  value  to  be  ascertained  by  four  appraisers,  to  be  appointed  two  by 
die  President  of  the  XJnited  States,  and  two  by  the  owner  or  owners ;  and  in  cam  of  dia- 
agreement  among  said  appraisers,  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  select  and  appoint 
an  umpire,  who  ahall  fix  the  value. 

8.  That  the  postmaster-general  may,  if  he  shsU  deem  it  to  be  for  the  public  interest, 
make  contracts,  to  continue  not  exceeding  tea  years,  for  the  -transportation  of  tiie  maSl 
from  place  to  place  in  the  United  States  in  steamboata  by  sea,  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Meidiea, 
and  on  the  Mississippi  river,  from  the  mouth  theveof  up  to  the  dty  of  New  Orleans,  on  tim 
conditions  specified  in  the  last  preceding  section  of  this  act 


PILOTS  FOB  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  legidatnre  of  this  state,  having  passed  an  act  repealing  all  laws  relatife  to 
and  pilotage  of  the  port  of  New  York,  by  the  vray  of  Sandy  Hook,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  this  dty,  and  the  Board  of  Underwriters,  deeming  it  important  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  commerce,  and  in  order  to  prevent  improper  persons  from  acting 
as  jnlots,  have  adopted  the  following  regulations  on  the  subject,  which  they  submit  to  the 
mercantile  community,  and  solidt  their  co-operation  in  sustaining  them  i-^ 

1.  That  a  board  be  appointed,  to  be  entided  **  The  Board  of  Pilot  ComndsBioners,''  Co 
examine  and  issue  cerdficatas  to  as  many  peiaoas  to  act  as  pilots,  for  the  port  of  New 
York,  by  vray  of  Sandy  Hook,  as  they  nuiy  deemtha  navigation  of  the  port  of  New  Yark 
requires. 

2.  That  this  board  consist  of  diree  persona,  to  be  diosen  for  one  year;  two  by  the  on- 
derwriters,  and  one  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce— the  boud  to  be  oonddersd  aa 
oiganized  when  two  members  are  chosen  ;  the  board  to  chooae  a  secretary  for  the  same 
term ;  the  three  members  to  act  without  compensation ;  the  secretary  to  have  a  saiaiy  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  The  duty  of  the  aecretary  ahall  be,  to  keep 
a  monthly  record  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  pilot-boats,  namea  and  number  of, 
and  tibe  rendence  of  the  pilots  and  apprenticee,  and  to  peifoim  each  other  dutiea  as  tbe 
board  may  direct 

3.  As  soon  as  organized,  the  board  to  give  public  notice  that  they  are  ready  to  receive 
applications  for  certificates  as  pilots  for  the  port  of  New  York,  by  vray  of  Sandy  Hook. 

4.  Persons  applying  for  certificates  as  pilots  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook,  shall  be  examined 
by  the  board ;  and,  if  deemed  qualified  by  a  majority,  shall  receive  a  certificate,  which 
^all  expire  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  issuing,  unless  renewed. 

5.  The  board  to  have  power  to  saq)end  or  revoke  any  certifieate,  on  proof  of  inaapa- 
dty  or  misconduct 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  no  vessel  receive  a  person  as  pilot  excepting  on  his  producing 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  above  board,  or  thoae  issued  mider  the  andiority  of  the  atataot 
New  Jersey. 

7.  The  rates  of  compensation  to  be  aadi  aa  weia  aOowad  imder  the  aet  of  die  atala  of 
New  York,  recendy  repealed. 
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a  Prior  to  die  iflsningr  of  vay  cercHiettes,  the  board  ilitll  preptre  a  oo^  of  ndoa  ni 
regvlatioDS^Bubiect  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  underwritera  and  cfaanber  of  eom- 
merce,  for  the  government  of  the  pilots,  wfoich  abaU  be  aigned  by  the  peraoii  who  ia  to 
receive  the  certificate. 

9.  An  office  ahall  be  kep^in  a  convenient  part  of  the  city,.for  the  purpeae  of  receiving 
orders,  and  attending  to  the  general  busineas  connected  with  the  pilota  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  by  way  of  Sandy  Hook. 

10.  The  commiaaioneiB  shall  fix  a  per  oantage,  to  be  dedacted  from  the  bills  of  pilotage, 
to  pay  ezpenaea. 


CUSTOMS  REGULATIONa 

By  an  act  of  Coogrese,  approved  by  the  President  34th  of  February,  1845,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaaury  ie  prohibited  from  refunding  dutiea  illegally  exacted,  except  when 
paid  under  written  protest.  The  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  haa  therefore  deemed 
it  proper  to  advise  importeia  who  may  be  diaaatisfied  with  the  rate  of  duty  chaiged,  that  m 
portion  of  such  dutiea  will  be  refunded  by  the  treaaury  department,  except  in  cases  where 
at  ahall  be  ahown  that  the  dutiea  were  paid  under  a  wriUen  proteat,  which  protest  must  be 
Signed  by  the  importer,  and  must  set  forth  distincdy  and  specifically  the  grounds  of  ob- 
jection to  the  payment  thereof. 

FOBM  OP  ▲  P10TS8T,  HI  ORUHAST  0A8B8» 

Tb  C.  W,  LtttDrence,  CoUeetor. — Sir:  We  hereby  protest  sgainst  the  payment  of  (atafa 
the  rate)  charged  on  {enttmerate  the  artielee)  contained  in  thia  entry,  daiming  that,  un- 
der the  existing  laws,  said  gooda  are  only  liable  to  a  duty  ot  (afcte  the  rate  cUimed)  be- 
cause {etate  the  reasone.) 

We  pay  the  amount  exacted,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  goods,  claiming  to  have 
Ibe  difference  refunded.  (Signed)  A.  B. 

New  York,  164    . 


BUENOS  AYRES  PORT-CHARGES. 

The  following  decree  has  been  published  officially  by  the  State  Department,  having 
been  received  from  the  U.  S.  Consulate  at  Buenoe  Ayres : — 

The  Argentine  government  has  resolved,  and  doea  decrees- 
Art.  1.  From  the  Ist  of  January  of  the  coming  year,  national  vessels  sailing  from  porta 
beyond  sea,  shall  pay  three  dollars  per  ton.. 

Art  2.  Foreign  veaaels  shall  pay  four  dollars  per  ton,  except  ^oae  which,  in  virtue  of 
exiating  treatiea,  are  aasimilated  to  national  veasela. 

Art  3.  Foreign  vesssela  shall  pay,  for  the  visit  of  the  health  officer,  twenty-five  doUan, 
ftnd  the  same  amount  for  the  bill  of  health. 

Art  4.  Foreign  veaaels  belonging  to  nations  having  no  consul,  and  whose  roll  is  made 
«iit  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  ahall  pay  forty  dollara  for  it 

Art  5.  The  duties  fixed  by  the  preceding  artidea  ahall  be  paid  one-half  on  the  entranoe 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  other  half  on  her  departure. 

Art  6.  National  and  foreign  vessels,  which  do  not  leave  nor  receive  cargoes,  ahall  pay 
ene-half  of  the  dutiea  here  eatablished. 

Art  7.  Let  thia  decree  be  communicated,  and  published  in  the  official  register. 


BRITISH  SUGAR  DUTY  REDUCED. 
The  Department  of  State,  at  Washington,  under  date  June  11  th,  1845,  give  notice  that 
information  haa  been  received  from  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Guyama,  P.  R., 
that,  by  a  decree  of  Her  Mojesty,  of  the  27th  March  last,  the  duty  on  exportation  of 
sugar  has  been  reduced  to  31^  cents  pei  400  Ibe.,  and  cofice  18  cents  per  100  lbs. ;  mo- 
lasaea  and  rum,  free.  The  colonial  duty  of  3  cents  per  100  lbs.,  for  weighing  sugar  and 
cofiee,  still  exists ;  which  makes  sugar  pay  about  11  cents  per  100  Iba.,  and  cofree;^21 
cents  per  100  lbs. 
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IESCANTIl£  IISCEllARIES. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  STATISTICS. 

▲  80CISTT  rOR  THE  IK5URAVCB  OF  THB  DTTEORITT  OF  (IStWREflm 

In  Volume  XII.,  No.  IV.,  of  the  Magazine,*  will  be  found  an  article  entitled  •*  Ccn^ 
mercial  Suretyship,*'  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  private  seco- 
rity  required  of  a  very  laige  class  of  persons  holding  places  of  trust ;  such  as  clerks  in 
banks,  secretaries,  agents,  collectors,  etc.,  who  are  required  by  their  employers  to  give 
secnrity  for  the  honest  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  stations,  and  at  the  same  time 
presenting  the  plan  ot  a  remedy ;  which  struck  us,  at  the  time,  as  perfectly  pmcticabto^ 
The  following  passage,  from  a  very  recent  English  work,  republished  a  short  time  sinoa^ 
by  Wiley  ^  Putnam,  of  New  York,  relates  to  the  same  subject  :*- 

**  No  man  can  say  what  will  be  the  weather  to-morrow,  but  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  in  any  particular  place,  in  any  five  years,  is  precisely  the  same  quantity  which  fallt 
in  any  other  five  years,  at  the  same  place.  Thus,  while  it  is  impoasible  to  predict,  of  aiqr 
one  Frenchman,  that  during  next  year  he  will  commit  a  crime,  it  is  quite  certain  that  en« 
in  every  six  hundred  and  fifty  will  do  so ;  becausct,  in  past  years,  the  proportion  has  been 
generally  about  that  amount^-the  tendencies  of  crime,  in  relation  to  the  temptation,  being 
everywhere  invariable  over  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  time.  So,  alao,  the  number  dt 
pMsons  taken  in  chaige  by  the  police  in  London,  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  in  the 
streets,  is,  week  by  week,  a  nearly  uniform  quantity ;  shewing  that  the  inclination  t9 
drink  to  excess  is  always,  in  the  mass,  about  the  same,  regard  being  had  to  the  existing 
temptations  or  stimulations  to  this  vice.  Even  mistakes  and  oversights  are  of  regular 
occurrence ;  for  it  is  found,  in  the  post-offices  of  large  cities,  that  the  number  of  letters 
put  in  without  addresses  is,  year  by  year,  the  same.  Statistics  have  made  out  an  equally 
distinct  regularity,  in  a  wide  range,  with  re^>ect  to  things  conoeminfl  the  mind  ;  and  the 
doctrine  founded  upon  it  has  lately  produced  a  scheme  that  may  well  strike  the  ignorant 
with  surprise.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  London  a  society  for  insuring  the  integrity 
of  clerks,  secretaries,  collectors,  and  all  &uch  functionaries  as  are  obliged  to  find  security 
for  money  passing  through  their  hands  in  the  course  of  business.  TUs  guarantee  sode^ 
has  gone  into  operation,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  useful  and  prosperous  institution." 


CONSUMPTION  OF,  AND  TRADE  IN,  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  diet  of  mankind,  is  the  enormous  consumption 
of  tea  and  cofiee.  The  slightly  stimulating  and  narcotic  properties  of  these  substances 
do  not  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fiact  that  upwards  of  800,000,000  of  pounds  of 
these  articles  are  annually  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  It  has,  however, 
been  found  that  they  contain  a  certain  active  principle,  which  though  small  in  quantity,  Is 
yet  supposed  to  form  an  important  part  in  the  human  economy.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Peligot  read  a  paper  on  the  chemical  combinations  of 
tea,  M.  Peligot  states,  that  tea  contains  essential  principles  of  nutrition  far  exceeding 
in  importance  its  stimulating  properties ;  and  shows  that,  as  a  stimulant,  tea  is  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  most  desirable  articles  of  habitual  use.  One  of  his  experiments  on  the 
nutritive  qualities  o[  tea,  as  compared  with  those  of  soup,  was  by  no  means  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  The  most  remarkable  products  of  tea  are — Ist,  the  tannin,  or  astringent 
property ;  2d,  an  essential  oil,  to  which  it  owes  its  aroma,  and  which  has  a  great  influ* 
ence  on  its  price  in  commerce  ;  and  3d,  a  substance  rich  in  azote  and  chrystallizaUei 
called  theine^  which  is  also  met  with  in  cofiee,  and  is  frequently  called  cafeine.  Inde<* 
pendently  of  these  three  substances,  there  are  eleven  others  of  less  importance,  which 
enter  more  or  less  into  the  composition  of  tea  of  all  kinds  imported  into  Europe.    What 

•  Merchants'  Magasine,  for  April,  1845,  p.  380  to  335. 
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die  ezftcf  pioportioii  of  the  uoted  (nitrqgenixed)  prindpto  which  it  wwitiii 
M.  Peligot  beftn  hy  detenniniog  the  total  amount  of  azote  in  tea,  and  finished  by  find- 
ing that  it  was  firom  5M)  to  90  per  cent,  greater  than  in  any  other  kind  of  vegetable.  M. 
Peligot  states,  that  by  reason  of  this  quantity  of  azote,  and  the  existence  of  cafeine  In 
the  tea  leaf,  it  is  a  true  aUment.  Now,  according  to  Liebig,  there  is  found  in  the  blood  a 
principle  called  by  him  taorine,  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  of  die  body, 
and  having  a  composition  so  closely  resembling  theine  that  the  one  may  be  easUy  ooq* 
verted  into  the  other.  Taurine  performs  an  important  office  in  the  economy  of  respira- 
tion, liebig  suggests  that  the  introduction  of  dieine  into  the  system  prevents  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  tissues  for  the  purpose  of  forming  taurine,  and  thus,  though  not  nutritive  itself, 
it  becomes  indirectiy  nutritiotts  to  the  body  by  saving  its  tissues  from  destruction.  A 
carious  return  has  been  issued  by  order  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  (having  been 
prepared  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hastie,)  showing  the  quantities  of  tea  retained  for  home 
eonsuroption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  eadi  year,  from  1740  to  the  termination  of  the 
East  India  Company's  sales,  and  thence  to  the  present  time.  In  1740,  1,493,635  lbs.  of 
tsa  were  retained  for  home  consumption.  Two  years  afterwaids  the  quantity  fell  to 
478,868  lbs, ;  and,  In  1787,  only  315,019  lbs.  were  retained.  Next  year,  the  amount  bi- 
creased  to  3,150,517  lbs.;  in  1769,  it  was  9,114,854  lbs. ;  in  1795,91,343,845  lbs.; 
and  in  1836,  49,143,336  lbs. ;  the  lazgest  amount  in  any  one  year  retained  for  home  con- 
tomption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1843,  the  quantity  was  40,993  lbs. ;  and  last  year, 
41,368,770  lbs.  The  return  In  question  also  specifies  the  quantity  of  the  various  kinds 
of  tea,  with  the  average  sale  prices.  The  nett  receipt  of  duty  on  tea,  (customs  and  ez- 
dse)  last  year,  was  4,584,193t 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury,  for  the  last  twenty  yean,  diow 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  in  the  United  States,  but  not  so  great 
as  in  the  article  of  cofiee.  The  establishment  of  tea-shops  in  all  our  large  cities,  is  a 
new  feature  in  tiie  retail  trade.  We  would  here  refer  to  tiie  <*  Pekin  Tea  Company,'* 
who,  during  dw  last  twelve  months,  have  opened  a  warehouse  in  Fulton  street,  New 
York,  where  they  vend  every  kind  of  tea,  put  up  in  the  most  tasty  and  palatable  form. 
This  company  sell  every  variety  of  tea  from  thirty-eight  to  one  dollar  and  fifry  cents  per 
pound.  We  allude  to  this  company,  as  we  have  been  able  topurdiase  at  their  warebooia 
a  very  superior  artide  of  black  tea,  for  our  own  use,  at  a  moderate  price. 


COALS  TRANSPORTED  BY  WATER  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A  return  lately  laid  before  the  BritiBh  Pailiament,  diows  that  die  total  quantities  of 
coal%  cinders,  and  culm,  shipped  at  the  several  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  coaetwiset 
to  other  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted  altogether,  in  1843,  to  7,447,084  tons, 
of  which  7,138,107  were  coals ;  and  in  1844,  to  7,377,863  tona,  of  which  7,017,1 13  were 
coals.  The  quantities  exported  to  foreign  countries  amounted,  in  1843,  to  1,866,311 
tons ;  of  which  1,367,935  tons  were  laige,  and  453,359  small  coals.  The  declared  value 
of  the  whole  amounted  to  690,434L  The  large  coals  were  chiefly  exported  to  Russia, 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  die  United  States  of  America,  die  British 
West  Indies,  and  Brazil.  Fhmce,  alone,  took  358,874  tons  of  laige  coal,  and  99,730  of 
small  coal.  The  quantities  exported  in  1844  amounted  to  1,389,956  tons  of  laige,  and 
408,434  tons  of  small  coal ;  die  declared  value  of  all  die  coal,  dndera,  and  culm,  beiof 
673,0561  The  total  amount  of  duties  received  on  the  coals  exported  in  1844,  appears  to 
have  been  118,4932.,  viz:  76,0951.  on  dioee  exported  in  British,  and  40,7082.  on  dioae 
exported  in  foreign  ships  entided  to  the  privileges  conferred  by  treaties  of  reciprocity. 
The  rates  of  duty  were,  on  coals  exported  in  British  ships  to  fot^ga  countries,  9s.  per 
l»a ;  and  in  forejgn  thipsi  4t>  per  too. 
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cunosmEB  of  coumhsme, 

THB  no  TBADB  OT  CmGDrNATL 

Everj  daj  developt  aonie  new  iHustratkm  of  the  enterprise  of  oar  people.  Hie  ice 
trtde  of  the  east  hu  grown  np,  in  a  few  jears,  to  importance ;  employing  a  consideraUa 
amount  of  tonnage,  as  will  he  seen  by  reference  to  former  numbers  of  this  Magaxine.  In 
the  west,  the  egg  trade  bids  fair  to  rival  it  The  bnsineas  in  that  fragile  commodity,  is 
we  gather  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  is  qoite  an  item  in  the  sum  of  her  prodactiye  in- 
dustry. One  iirm,  alone,  in  Cincinnati,  (Townsend  Sl  Co,)  during  die  first  six  months 
of  1845,  shipped  to  New  York  334  barrels  of  eggs ;  to  Baltimore,  70  barrels ;  and  to 
New  Orleans,  3,976  barrels !  Eadi  barrel  contains  90  dozen,  which  makes  the  aggregate 
shipment  4,634,400  eggs !  During  the  jrear  ending  as  above,  the  egg  trade  of  tins  firm 
amounted  to  936,144  60l  There  are  five  other  houses  in  Cincinnati  engaged  in  the 
business.  The  foreign  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati,  the  past  year,  has  amounted  to  10,700 
barrels,  which  is  963,000  dozen,  or  11,556,000  eggs!  The  aggregate  value  of  this  trade, 
for  the  year,  according  to  the  data  here  given,  is  990,361  50.  The  business  is  a  very 
haxardotts  one,  owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  New  Orleans  market  In  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  (or  example,  western  eggs  have  sold  there  as  high  as  923  per  benel, 
and  as  low  as  $3.  In  addition  to  this  export  trade,  these  establishments  do  also  a  heavy 
home  trade.  That  of  Townsend  Sl  Ca  supplies  regalarly  five  steamboats  vdth  36  banels 
a  trip ;  which,  at  twelve  trips  a  year,  is  433  barrels.  It  also  furnishes  constantly  the  oon- 
sumption  of  several  of  the  largest  hotels,  which  use  at  least  360  barrels  per  year,  wad 
does  a  retail  business  amounting  to  not  less  than  33  barrels  per  year.  These  several 
amounts  make  735  barrels  to  add  to  the  4,380  barrels  shipped;  which  gives  an  aggre- 
gate of  5,005  barrels,  or  450,450  dozen,  as  the  annual  trude  of  this  one  house.  Besides 
this,  the  annual  dty  consumption  is  estimated  at  1,313,333  dozen.  A  further  recapitula- 
tion shows  the  following  resulti  as  to  value  i-^ 

Value  of  10,700  barrels  of  eggs  shipped  from  this  port,  at  $8  44)  per  bbL,  990,361  6% 
Value  of  1,313,333  dozen  eggs  consumed  in  this  city,  at  8  cents  per  dozen,.     97,066  64 


Total  annual  vahie  of  the  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati, 9^87,438  14 


A  TRICK  IN  TRADE  TO  RECOVER  A  DEBT. 

In  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  Philadelphia,  recently,  a  jury,  which  had  been  out 
all  night,  in  the  case  of  William  H.  Simpson,  charged  with  obtaining  money  from  Guth^ 
rie  Sl  West,  of  that  city,  by  false  pretences,  returned  with  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  but 
they  directed  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs.  This  case  illustrates  the  danger  of  accom- 
plishing any  object,  even  the  payment  of  a  just  debt,  by  a  resort  to  trick ;  and  it  would  be 
well  to  give  the  principles  of  law  decided  in  this  case,  in  connection  with  the  verdict,  for 
the  information  of  the  trading  community.  It  appeared  that  Guthrie  ^  West  owed 
Simpson,  who  is  a  merchant  in  New  York,  about  9500 ;  and  the  latter,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain payment,  add  the  former  a  lot  of  goods,  and  agreed  to  consign  them  to  Philadelphia 
on  a  new  credit  The  boxes  supposed  to  contain  the  goods  were  sent  on,  and  the  money 
on  the  old  debt  was  paid  to  Simpeon  ;  but,  on  opening  the  boxes,  Guthrie  found  that  they 
vrere  filled  with  charcoal.  It  appean,  also,  that  Guthrie  had  paid  936  more  than  be  had 
admitted  to  be  due ;  and  it  was  for  the  obtaining  of  this  that  the  prosecution  was  entered. 
The  Court,  in  charging  the  jury,  said  thst,  no  matter  how  dishonorable  a  trick  might  be, 
yet,  if  it  be  resorted  to  for  the  payment  of  a  just  debt,  it  did  not  come  under  die  censure 
of  the  law — but  if  the  defendant,  in  resorting  to  the  perilous  means  of  a  trick,  obtained 
money  not  due,  or  more  than  was  owing,  he  was  guilty  under  die  act  of  Assembly,  and 
most  be  oonvteted. 
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CHANOB8  Df  OUR  TRADB  WITH  CHINA. 

In  a  lecture  delivered  some  two  or  three  yean  ago,  before  the  Mercantile  Library  As- 
■ociation  of  Boston,  by  the  Hon.  William  Stargeas,  on  trade  and  finances,  he  referred  to 
the  singular  changes  of  fashion.  M^ankeens,  said  he,  were  once  imported  in  large  qoan- 
tities.  As  late  as  1820,  there  was  one  million  of  dollars  worth  imported — now,  there  if 
none.  In  1806,  Canton  crape  was  first  used  ;  in  1810,  ten  cases  were  imported ;  in  1816, 
there  were  21,000  pieces ;  in  1826,  the  importations  amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars ;  and  in  1844,  the  article  was  not  imported.  Yet  the  oountry*has  lost  nothing  by 
tiiia  caprice  of  fashion,  as  our  countrywomen  appear  as  lovely  in  nine-penny  Lowell  calico 
•8  in  Canton  crape.  Silk  was  once  imported  in  large  quantities  from  China.  A  caigo 
of  nearly  a  million  dollars  worth  once  was  landed  in  this  country ;  and  now  the  whole 
yeaily  importation  from  China  amounts  to  less  than  $100,000.  Great  changes  have  also 
taken  place  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  our  Chinese  importations.  In  1818,  $7,000,000  in 
specie  were  carried  to  China,  but  now  our  purchases  are  paid  for  in  bills  of  exchange  on 
England,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  opium  trade.  The  fur  trade  was  commenced  in  1787, 
and  in  1802  there  were  fifteen  American  vessels  engaged  in  it ;  and  now  it  has  ceased 
altogether,  i 


AMERICAN  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

It  appears,  from  a  report  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  that  the  experiments 
in  the  growing  American  cotton  in 'India,  have  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful,  particularly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hyderabad,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Meikdows 
Taybr.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  ci  the  Committee  of  the  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Commerce : — 

**  Your  committee  place  in  the  appendix  to  the  present  report  the  letters  of  Captain 
Taylor,  relative  to  the  samples,  which  give  a  very  favorable  account  of  the  progress  making 
in  the  culture  of  New  Orleans,  Sea  Island,  and  Bourbon  cottons.  It  is  gratifying  to 
perceive  that  the  native  growers  are  engaging  actively  in  the  cultivation  of  these  varieties; 
and  that,  instead  of  being  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  make  the  smallest  experiment — as 
has  too  often  been  the  case  before,  in  other  localities— they  evince  the  greatest  eagemesB 
to  obtain  seed  for  sowing.  The  crops  of  Bourbon  and  Sea  Island,  on  the  bank  <A  the 
Krishna,  are  described  as  most  luxuriant ;  and  the  success  of  the  New  Orleans  appears 
to  be  beyond  a  doubt  Captain  Taylor  states  that  he  has  given  directions  for  the  whole 
of  the  cotton  grown  from  tiie  seed  furnished,  to  be  collected,  and  sent  to  Shelapore ;  and 
he  adds  that  he  purposes  afterwards  forwarding  it  to  Bombay,  in  enter  to  ascertain  its 
value  in  our  market  Your  committee  trust  that  the  time  is  drawing  nigh  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  calculate  on  a  regular  supply  of  such  cotton.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
would  fetch  a  good  price  here  for  the  home  markets,  and  that  it  would  amply  remunerate 
both  grower  and  dealer." 


PRODUCTION  OF  HEMP  IN  MISSOURI. 
A  report  made  to  the  liissouri  legisUtore,  on  the  aulgect  of  hemp  growing  in  that 
■tate,  contains  the  following  statistics: — The  chamber  (^ commerce  in  St  LoQis,in  1849; 
■tated  the  crop  of  1840,  which  was  brought  into  mariiet  in  1841,  at  1,400  tons.  A  me- 
morial of  the  citizens  of  St  Louis,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  made  in  1841, 
■tates  the  hemp  crop  of  1841  at  near  10,000  tons,  and  tiie  crop  of  1843  at  near  17,000. 
The  crop  of  1843,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  weather,  did  not  exceed  that  of  1843.  Theat 
estimates  are  borne  by  other  facts.  The  St  Louis  Price  Current,  in  eanmiing  up  die 
import*  and  exports  of  the  city  for  the  year  1844,  states  diat  6,375  bales  of  bemp  were 
exported  from  the  dty  of  St  Louis,  during  the  year  1844.  In  addition  to  tUs,  there  were 
exported  5,007  pieces  of  bagging,  and  15,490  coib  of  rope.  It  is  believed,  says  die  Lon* 
isville  Journal,  that  the  exports  registered  are  considerably  below  the  letaai  < 
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COPPW  MINES  OF  LAKB  SOTNtlOR. 

An  intelUg^nt  gentlemaD,  who  Tisitedt  amoisg  other  pbsee,  at  Kee-nee-naw  Poiot,  the 
faiBoaB  location  of  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Mining  Company,  better  known  as  the 
Boston  Company,  under  the  entire  superintendence  of  Colonel  Charles  H.  Gratiot,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Commercial,  dated  at  St  Marie,  says: — 

'*  This  location  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Fort  Wilkins  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles, 
through  which  runs,  north  and  south,  the  Eagle  river.  A  letter  of  introduction  to  Colonel 
Gratiot  soon  placed  in  my  possession  everything  that  was  necessanr  and  entertaining  for 
a  tourist  to  know.  This  company  have  now  in  operation  three  shafts.  The  first  is  seven- 
ty-four feet  deep,  and  the  vein  twenty- three  feet  wide.  The  second  is  thirty. five  feet 
deep,  and  the  vein  twenty-two  feet  wide.  The  third  is  thirty.one  feet  deep,  and  the  vein 
six  feet  wide ;  and  each  of  these  three  veins  exceeds  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length.  The 
veins  are  all  within  half  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  produce  silver  and  copper,  averaging 
from  60  to  70  per  cent  They  have  now  on  hand,  thrown  up  from  the  shafts,  some  400 
tons,  which  will  be  ready  for  shipment  to  the  Boston  market  by  the  let  of  September  next 
Colonel  Gratiot  has  under  him  neariy  135  men,  who  are  now  busily  engaged  in  erecting 
pounders  and  crushers,  under  which  passes  the  trap  rock,  in  which  the  ore  is  found.  The 
ore,  after  this  process,  is  taken  and  washed  in  large  wire  sieves,  which  separates  the  rock 
from  the  metal.  It  is  then  dried,  and  put  into  kegs  weighing  from  300  to  500  pounds, 
and  ready  for  market" 

BREACH  OF  BUENOS  AYRES  REVENUE  LAWS. 
Tlie  United  States  Gazette  records  a  recent  decision  in  Buenoe  Ajrres,  in  the  case  of 
the  Danish  vessel  Odin,  seized  for  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws,  of  some  importance  to 
traders  with  that  country.  It  seems  that  the  Odin  arrived  with  a  caigo  of  sugar  and  pep* 
per,  consigned  to  Moss,  Pardon  Sl  Co.,  who  entered  it  at  the  custom-house  in  accordance 
with  the  invoice,  giving  the  weight  in  Holland  pounds,  each  of  which  is  more  than  two 
pounds  Spanish.  This  led  to  the  seizure  of  the  whole  caigo,  on  charge  that  the  con- 
signees intended  to  defraud  the  government  The  mistake,  thou^  nnintentional,  led  to 
the  investigation  of  the  matter  by  the  government,  which  resulted  in  the  full  acquittal  cf 
the  parties.    The  value  of  the  cargo  in  dispute  was  about  $300,000. 


AMERICAN  GOODS  IN  ENGLAND. 
A  London  letter  says  that  the  Americans,  not  oonteoted  with  supplying  CJreat  Britafai 
witii  beef,  pork,  cotton,  tobacco,  ice,  wooden  clocks,  and  numerous  other  articles,  are 
actually  sending  over  sheetings  and  shirtings,  or  "  cloths,*'  as  they  are  termed.    The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  appeared  recently  in  a  London  Journal : — 

''The  American  brown  clotiis  are  really  substantial ;  and,  to  the  homelier  part  of  a 
eommunity,  most  valuable  fabrics.  Manchester  cloths,  of  the  same  descriptions,  are  not 
to  be  compared  to  them ;  and,  although  the  import  duty  upon  them  be  10  per  cent,  we 
oould  wish  that  our  agriculturists  would  try  them,  and  show  thereby  that  a  market  may 
be  found  in  EngUmd  for  American  cotton  goods,  as  well  as  for  American  grain  and  Ame- 
rioan  pfovisiona.'* 

SPECULATING  IN  FANCY  STOCKS. 

An  article  in  the  Evening  Mirror,  from  the  pen  of  N.  P.  Willis,  Esq.,  one  of  the  gifted 
editors  of  that  interesting  Journal,  on  fancy  stocks,  has  elicited  from  a  conespondent  the 
following  anecdote,  which  happened  not  many  months  since : — 

"  A  gentleman  from  for  down-east  having  of  his  own  $12,000,  borrowed  of  his  friends 
$12,000,  came  to  this  city  by  the  advice  of  tomehody^  and  entered  into  stock  epeculation. 
His  first,  and  about  the  only  speculation,  wss  to  lay  hold  of  a  lot  of  certain  railroad  stock, 
and  pay  on  the  amonnt  his  $24,000.  By-and-by,  the  stock  fell ;  and  the  person  to  whom 
he  had  hypothecated  it,  and  who,  by-the-by,  was  the  very  man  of  whom  he  purchased, 
called  on  him  to  pay.  In  settiing,  the  poor  speculator  had  nothing  coming ;  the  original 
seller  kept  his  own  stock,  and  all  the  $24,000.  Now  what  was  the  balance  of  the  profit 
and  loss  in  this  transaction  T  and  how  ii  the  poor  green  broker  to  pay  the  $12,000  bor- 
rowed money  7 
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TEB  B08I  TEASE. 

ThU  work,  bow  eoinplet»,  U  tb*  most  eUboimM  of  th0  woiks  of  the  Mthor  for  fk«  joamg\  wmi,  mi 
the  whole,  we  think  It  qnlte  the  best.  If  to  a  Ubrarf  ^  facta,  and  leeflM  iateiMled  toevltWata  a  tasle 
fiir  thto  kind  ot  reading.  It  to  said  that  '*  troth  to  itranger  than  fiction,**  and  no  one  who  has  penned 
theee  pagee  can  feel  any  necessity  tat  seeking  excitement  In  the  high  wrought  pagee  of  rooiance.  Every 
Mljleettonched  by  the  aadior  seems  Inreeted  with  a  lively  Interest;  and  even  dry  stattotlcs  an  made, 
Uke  steel  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  flint,  to  yield  sparks  calculated  to  kindle  the  mind.  In  treating  of 
the  Iron  manufacture— a  rather  hard  snl^t,  It  would  seem— we  are  told  that,  every  "  working  day» 
fifty  millions  of  nalto  are  made,  bought,  sold,  and  used  in  the  United  States  ;**  and,  in  speaking  of  the 
isanulSsctnre  of  cotton,  we  are  informed  that  the  Merrimac  milto  of  Lowell,  alone,  "  spin  a  thread  of 
sufficient  length  to  belt  the  world  at  the  equator,  in  two  honn.**  By  such  means  as  theee— miagliag 
striking  illttstrations  with  more  sober  details— the  writer  has  given  to  accurate  and  trnthAil  history, 
Mogmphy,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  arts,  a  great  degree  of  Interest  The  snl^iects  of  the  twenly 
volumes  are  various.  Biz  are  biographical ;  six  are  htotorical,  comprising  the  "  lighto  and  shadowa** 
of  htotery,  in  all  ages  and  countries.  Eight  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  physical  sciences ;  to  phi- 
losophy, mental,  moral,  and  social,  and  to  various  other  topics.  The  whole  work  may  be  deemed  a 
•enes  of  popular  treatises  upon  the  prominent  sul^jects  of  human  interest— a  eompend  exhibiting  the 
present  state  of  science  and  knowledge  throvghoot  the  world.  The  work  was  doubtless  intended  for 
the  young;  and  we  think  It  quite  equal,  for  this  ol^t,  to  anything  that  haa  been  prodneed-yet  It  to 
also  suited  to  the  perusal  of  all  classes ;  especially  to  men  of  business,  who  find  little  leisure  Ibr 
leading,  and  who  yet  are  nn  willing  to  be  left  behind  in  the  great  march  of  knowledge  and  Improvement. 
Mm  there  tonow  astrong  desire,  espedaUy  among  the  enll^tened  ftleods  of  education  In  thto  slate,  le 
hnvntheeomnonsehootosuppHed  with  suitable  boolDi  for  Ubraiies,  we  heartily  eonmend  thto  settee 
to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  books  for  thto  (AJeet.  They  are  unqoestionahly 
among  the  best  that  have  been  prepared  for  school  libiaries,  being  every  way  attractive  and  Ib' 
etructive.  No  one  can  foil  to  be  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  the  style,  and  wldi 
the  vein  of  cheerftilness.  humanity,  and  morality,  which  rans  through  the  pegee  of  the  volumes. 
The  moral  tnfiuence  of  the  work,  espedally  upon  the  yottng,  cannot  foil  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
efihettve  and  salutary. 

8.-7^  Medid  SeritM  ^  liaUm  FroM,  JV'9,  l.-'-Tht  CkatUmg§  tf  BmlatU,  By  Massimo  D*ABB«Uft. 
Tmnslated  ftom  the  Italian.  By  C.  Edwards  Lnsrsn,  U.  8.  Consul  at  Genoa,  author  of  *'  Olciry 
and  Bhaae  of  England,"  Member  of  the  Ateneo  Itallano  at  Florenee.  etc    New  York:  Palae  k 


We  are  piontoed  In  thto  serieeeoma  rare  selections  from  the  pradaetkMS  of  Italian  fsalns;  and  the 
iiat  volume  to  a  fair  wamnt  that  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Thto  beautUhl  hlsloiical  nsnaace  of 
the  times  of  the  Medici,  to  given  tons  not  only  In  readable,  but— what  can  rarely  be  said  of  a  modem 
translation— elegant  English ;  and,  were  It  not  for  some  burning  touches  of  descrlptioB,  which  could 
only  have  been  conceived  under  the  sun  of  Italy,  we  should  never  imagine  that  it  had  gone  through 
the  difllculties  of  a  translaUon.  The  scene  of  the  romance  to  laid  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  mUitary  charaeter  of  the  Spaniard  and  Italian  of  that  time  to  well  deecribed.  The 
htotorical  character  of  the  romance  Imparto  to  it  additional  intevesL  Mr.  Lester  has  made  good  nae 
of  hto  brtof  residence  In  Italy,  to  perfect  hto Italian;  and  we  hope  that  hto  translatkw  of  the  Floean- 
tine  htotories  by  Machlavelll,  and  of  the  autoblognphy  of  Alfleri,  which  are  to  succeed  this,  may  be 
Anglicised  with  equal  success. 

X^TU  BUUrw  af  Ramnuwufi^m  tka  karUaat  OamntiaHa  af  CkrUtiaMUm  ta  tfte  Fressnl  TVkns. 

By  Rev.  Jobm  Dowliho,  A.  M.    New  York :  Edward  Walker. 

We  doubt  not  thto  puMleation  will  have  an  extensive  sale,  judglngfWmi  the  predletloos  whkh  have 
appeared  In  the  press.  One  consideration  forces  itself  upon  the  impartial  reader;  and  that  Is^  the 
partiality  and  seelarlantom  with  which  It  seems  to  have  been  written.  Judging  from  the  vtovrsof  the 
aathor,  expressed  In  the  prefoee,  we  should  conclude  that  he  feared  the  Komlsh  Church  was  ahoit 
to  gain  Immediate  sway  In  our  land,  and  Intended  hto  work  as  a  prsventlve  thereto.  Certainly,  while 
he  has  gone  into  a  fhll  exposition  of  persecutions  of  ProtestanU  by  Catholics,  since  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, he  has  omitted  much  matter  of  extenuation,  which  might  be  presented  In  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  author  has  evinced  much  industry  and  research  in  the  collection  of  htotorical  matter,  in  thto 
Tolume  of  more  than  six  hundred  octavo  pages;  aad,  for  those  who  are  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  checking  the  progress  of  Romanism,  it  to  Just  the  work  needed.  The  volume  to  well  got 
up ;  and  the  numerous  engravings  with  which  Ito  pages  are  filled,  are  well  executed.  Had  the  author 
not  felt  so  sensitively  what  he  calls  the  **  eflbrts  of  Rome  to  spiead  over  the  western  continent  the 
supenUtion,  and  mental  and  spliltiial  thialdom  of  the  middle  «gM>'*  >)m  book  would  have  moie  the 
apneaianee  of  oandor . 
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Mttim;  •r.  YMktimgimtU  JUm  WmU.    By  Mn.  HovnM 8.  TUEmfiitk  fFtmmim  J^nl. 

Lmtnfnm  Our*.  wH$»m  dmrimg  •  rtHitmet  tktn,  in  18tt,  *4X  mU  *44,  mC*  £.  W.  Lmm,  mSar 

^**Tke  JMtr*  Egntimuy    By  hU  Bbler. ^3.  JTtfhU  ^  UU  AmmC  T^M*;  m-.  SCm^m  ^ 

jfaal  Jhm  mmi  lurlfrUmi$.    Bf  the  wubor  of  **CUii  Albfa?*  m4  ** EHMbeth  Da  BroM.** 

4.  MKcAm  tff  AayHMTt.  I>«n|pCM«,  m^  CV^rfuWly. ft.  7ft«  O^iImi  ir«r ;  Miy  RteMtethna  tf 

Iwifei  te  Cmm.    Bf  Chptaia  Aarsini  Cuwiwmam. C  iwtprttntmt  tfJrtUMd mud  tJU  frith. 

By  tha  aalbor  of  "  Raodoai  KacaUeetioM  of  tbe  Lords  and  CoomioM,*'  **The  Graat  M«tropolli,** 

•tc 1.  SUetUtetUnM  tf  tkt  JEomMi/  Uf*  tf  •  SoUUr.    By  Um  UM  Jmbtm  Domalbmh,  8m- 

laaiit  In  tti«  NiMty-FMunh  Bcou  Brifide. 8.  TU  Ortgmi,  TmriUrf,  mmi  tkt  Brititk  ^trtk  dtfiiM- 

HMmfhr  TViit;  w<a it  AoMwrnt  ^  tk%  Hakitt  m»d  CusimM  tf  tkt  Frineiptl  /fuiv*  TVikhmttka 

Xmnk&m  CamtiamL    By  Job*  Duhm,  Ul«  of  Hudaoa*!  Bay  CbMaay. 9.  MisUrg  af  tk%  Jtwtimff 

at  9fitkmd  ami  tka  JV#r«,  wiik  am  Inmrnj  iMia  its  Orifiu  ami  TrtaiamUf  ami  Buggutiana  far  cl« 
frtg—h'w  af  Fatmra  Diacamtamt  im  tka  Rapai  Akvy. 

W«  kave  cnplii,  akof%  tha  tftto-ptfM  of  tha  bIm  vohUMt  aliMtfy  pabHthad,  oTa  ••rietof  pofHi- 
Itf  kooks,  wfaleli  uv  to  be  eonttttiied  at  iatenrala  of  two  or  three  weeks,  mder  the  getteral  tUle  of 
**Tbe  Bone  and  TraveHer't  Library.**  It  wiU  be  mob,  by  agtaoceat  the  Uitof  thoM  already  Iniied, 
fliat  It  to  nade  up  of  recent  Bngltoh  works  of  deelded  merits  frooi  popalar  authors.  We  do  not  destgn, 
■I  thto  ttme,  to  Bodce  leparately  each  work,  bat  rather  to  express  our  oplnkw  of  the  plan,  in  genertf 
tvsM.  Want  of  spaee  prerents  «  tnm  dolaf  mora.  The  Tarlety  of  snt^lects,  Inclndlnf  htotorl- 
cal,  Mographleal,  deseriptive,  and  mtoeellaaeoas,  Imparts  to  the  coUeetloa  a  very  leneral  interest, 
Ibr  all  cisisss  of  readers ;  and  the  works  seem  to  have  been  selected,  thvs  (br,  with  mora  than  onU- 
nsry  taste  and  dlscrimioatkm,  which  wUl  Insplra  eoBfldenee  in  the  Jodfrnent  of  the  editor.  The 
▼ohuDos  ara  beaatlfially  prlated,  aad  sold  for  twenty-flre  cents  each ;  which  most  secnre  Ibr  them  a 
wide  drenlatloii.  We  shall  hersafter  endeaTor  to  glre  oor  leaders  some  descilptloa  of  the  succeed 
lag  Tolomes,  as  they  are  pabHshed. 

3m— JJaCredertsry  Lattmraa  am  Madam  Biatarjf^  dalivaradim  Lant  Tmrwh  184S;  with  tk$  humgwrai  Laa- 
tmra,  daHvarad  im  Daeembar.  1841.  By  Tbomas  Aenold,  D.  D.,  Befiis  Professor  of  Modem  History 
hiiheUalTersltyotfOsibnl.aadHeadlfasiBrof  BvfbyBchoot  Kdlted.  with  a  Prefbce  aM Notes, 
by  HsmtT  Isaa,  M.  A.,  Prolbseor  of  Bacltoh  LUemtoie  hi  the  UaivenUy  of  PaueylvMla.  New 
York :  D.  Applekm  k.  Go.    Philadelphia :  0. 8.  Appletoa. 

The  ol^ect  of  theee  lectarse,  as  we  learn  ftom  Dr.  Arnold's  bloiiapher,  was  aoC  to  mach  le  iawl 
aay  historical  kaowledfe,  as  to  slate  hto  owa  views  of  history,  aad  to  eidte  aa  inisrssC  la  the  stady 
of  it.  The  InaafBTil  leetnra  to  adelialtioa  of  history  in  teaeral,  aad  of  modeia  history  la  partlfator; 
and  the  whole  coarse  (eight  in  nnmber)  embodies  compraheasiTe,  if  aot  oslflaal  Tlewi,apoa  the  sab^ 
Ject,  sagfestlBf  to  the  stodent  of  htotory  thoaghu  which  would  make  him  aazloas  to  sul^eet  hioHelf 
stfll  fbrther  to  the  faidaoee  of  oae  of  the  best  silnds  of  the  time.  The  Americaa  pobltohers  haT% 
la  addltioB  to  a  perfbct  copy  ef  the  second  Loadoa  edltioa  of  the  lectaree,  fivea  as,  throagh  Dr. 

maay  of  which  ara  drawa  fWmi  the  writings  of  Dr.  Araold,  hlanelt   The  additioiM,  la  this  iMinaeo, 
waesasMsr  valBBMe ;  whlehle  msee  ihaa  we  shoaM  be  prapnrad  loiay  of  maay  re>edlled  works. 
01— EltMys  am  Jlrt^  hf  Oaatka,   Thmslated  by  SAMuaL  Geat  Waeb.    Boston :  J.  Monroe  k,  Cb. 

If  being  to  the  completion  and  perfbctloa  of  knowing,  as  the  metaphysicians  say,  who  to  mora  qaa^ 
IMed  by  experience  to  know  what  art  Is,  and  what  the  true  artbt  shonid  be,  than  Goethe.  In  him 
wera  anited  the  two  ran  fbcaltles,  the  power  of  concelviBg  and  prodacing  as  a  genlas  a  work  of  art, 
aad  that  ot  analysing  and  uafoldlng,  as  a  philosopher,  thto  power  by  which  he  produced  it  la  hto  ea- 
cydopedlacal  mind,  art  was  aot  considered  as  one  of  a  number  of  resulto  of  human  eflbrt,  but  as 
scoMthing  relating  to,  breathing  la  aad  through  alt  extotence.  Hence,  with  hto  enlarged  view  of  art, 
wMi  hto  labors,  aad  Meatlty  with  not  aierely  Germaa  art,  but  that  of  the  world,  hto  aame  has  beea 
btoaded  with  that  of  artist,  as  that  of  ao  maa  else  has  ever  beea.  Among  these  essays,  that  npoa 
tha  Laocoon  will  exhibit  hto  true  idea,  by  unfolding  and  criticising  one  of  the  noblest  producUoas  of 
saoleat  art,  of  what  it  shoald  be  la  all  time.  The  admirers  of  Germaa  Utmtura  will  be  pleased  le 
see  that  ito  progress  among  us  to  so  extended,  aad  that  such  good  traaslaHons  as  the  preseat  ara  giToa 
as  of  Its  standard  works. 

l^Tha  Lihrmrw  af  Jlwurieam  Biagvafk^.   By  JAEsa  BfAaxs.    Second  series.   Vol.  VL    Bostoa: 

Char!  ss  C.  Little  and  James  Brown. 

Thto  volume  of  the  above  library  coataias  Uvee  of  Esra  fltOet,  Joha  Fitch,  aad  Anne  Hutchlnsoa. 
That  of  the  flrst,  known  as  President  of  Tale  College,  to  fkom  the  pen  of  James  L.  Klngsley.  The 
volume  will  be  found  interesting  firom  Ito  containing  Fltch*s  life,  who  praceded  Fultoa  la  hto  iaveatloB 
of  the  steamboat  la  thto  country,  but  whose  succees  was  so  vasUy  diflbrant  ftom  that  of  the  latter ; 
aad  to  (hoae  Interasted  in  the  early  rallgloas  history  of  New  Bnglaad,  the  biography  of  the  cele- 
teited  Mrs.  Hutchlnsoa  will  be  doubtless  welcome.  It  does  aoi  appear  to  us  that  the  later  numbera 
of  tte  Library  have  been  suffldently  interesting,  or  selected  with  the  taste  aad  skUl  which  the  earlier 
aaaiben  promised.  The  Juxta-posltkm  of  the  president  of  a  college,  aafbrtuaaie  inventor,  and  Ibmala 
raHgiovs  coatroverdaltot,  may  strike  eome  as  beiag  hi  rather  bed  tiste.  Nevertheless,  we  consider  tha 
«tha  seilei  a  VBteiMe  tad  pnisfwttthy  coatribatioa  te  thM  lltiiatan  which  to  propsriy  Aaiefkaa. 
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B.-'A  HUioff  ^  ikit  ffu^uenotw.    Jt  JTem  EUtiant  cvntfrntatf  dmn  to  tks  fr9$ent  Tkm.    Bf  W.  81 
BRovTMiiffe.    Pbtladetphla :  Lea  lb  Bluichard. 

Thb  Is  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  **  History  of  the  Hngoenots  dorlng  the  sixteenth  centnnTi**  wbiek 
■ppeesiA  m»nj  years  ago,  eoDtinoed  forther  down  in  1838 ;  and,  in  the  volnoM  before  us,  to  our  own. 
time.  Ercry  aceooat  of  tlyit  interesting  people,  wlMse  liberty  of  eoneeience  resisted  and  survived  the 
■MMt  cmel  Diariyrdom  that  bigotry  ever  caused,  the  facts  of  which  are  too  horrible  to  be  exaggeralsi 
by  sectarianlsin,  even,  mast  be  read  with  interest.  This  seems,  however,  to  be  a  fkir  history ;  writtem 
■ot  for  the  sake  of  creating  an  interest  for,  or  prejudice  agaiBst,  any  partlcniar  sect  or  church,  but  to 
give  the  tmth  with  regard  to  the  French  Protestant  Church.  From  a  glance  at  those  most  Interestlnf 
periods  which  are  connected  with  the  lives  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  we  should 
Judge  the  work  worthy  of  being  recommended  as  a  fhir  and  impartial  history. 

9,—Trttvdt  m  Jfortk  Jimenca,  m  tA«  Ymtt  1641  tmi  *4S.  witk  OmUgwU  OAmtmImm  en  C*e  UmHai 
^  State*,  Camada,  •ni  Jfma  Sc^tU.    By  CiUAUts  Ltbll,  F.  R. S.  Two  vdomesin  one.    Mew  York : 
WUey  k.  Putuam. 

Two  editions  of  this  work  have  been  published ;  the  first  bound  in  a  cheap  style,  and  the  other  in  a 
neat  library  form,  with  the  addition  of  some  well  executed  notes,  accompanying  the  geological  de- 
scriptions. In  the  general  views  of  our  society  and  institutions,  the  author  exhibits  much  fairness 
and  impartiality,  and  none  of  that  captiousness  and  sneering  which  some  have  found  fault  with,  Im 
the  hitherto  published  Journals  of  British  travellers.  Re  has  carried  into  his  Journal  that  same  good- 
breeding  and  taste  which  doubtless  characterised  him  as  a  gentleman  in  the  society  in  which  he  min- 
ted. In  the  geological  account  of  the  country',  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  devoted,  he 
has  given  us  informaUon  which  will  be  invaluable  to  our  own.  as  well  as  European  students  of  the 
fobject.  Its  investigations  concerning  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  Apalachian  chain,  and  Its  impar- 
tiality as  a  Journal,  render  the  work  w<Nrthy  of  being  generally  read. 

10.— TA«  Indicator.    By  Leigh  Huht.    Part  I.,  No.  XIV.    Wiley  It  Putnam*s  Library  of  Choice  Read- 
ing.   New  york:  Wiley  It.  Putnam. 

We  are  pleased  'o  see  mure  of  this  iavodte  writer's  productions  brought  before  tht  poblie  in  this  form. 
His  writings  breathe  such  an  elevated  sympathy  with  nature,  and  faith  in  whatever  is  beat  in  humanity, 
tibat  we  hope  this,  and  the  writings  which  have  already  been  republished  here,  may  gain  for  him  as  many 
warm  admirers  as  they  have  done  in  Ms  ewn  land.  The  volume  before  us,  whioh  he  calls  "  A  Miscellany 
for  the  Fields  and  Fkeslde,'*  consisting  of  a  series  of  papers  originally  published  in  weekly  oumbefs,  hm 
Iniely  arranged  by  the  at^K»r,  is  rather  an  **  omnium  gatherum**  in  iti  subjects,  and  the  title  is  sin- 
galar,  uken  firom  Um  name  of  on  African  bird,  "Cocohc*  Indieator,*'  or  honey-bird,  that  indieaUt  to 
Iraoters  where  hooey  is  to  be  found,  by  calling  them  with  a  cheerful  voice.  Oertainly,  saany  rare  and  c«- 
fious  morsels  have  been  dlsoevered  in  history,  and  cneieBt  and  modem  mythology,  by  tUs  **  Indicator,'*  t» 
ttflbrd  us  amusement.  Every  chapter  of  the  book  is  oomposed  of  something  raoy,  original,  and  humorous, 
to  keep  up  the  idea  suggested  by  the  title. 

ll.—TaU9frtmtkeOm^manofH9tmHokEMkMtt.    By Pabh GoDsnii.    Berth    WUey 4» PalBUi*» 
Library  of  Choice  Beading,  No.  XV.    New  York :  Wiley  It  Putnam. 

These  tales  are  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  pregnant  with  much  humor,  and  having  an  undercurrent 
of  thoroagh,  deep,  German  earnestness,  with  here  and  there  a  philosophic  reflection,  partaking  of  the 
spirit  of  Kant,  whose  philosophy  he  adopted.  Zschokke*s  Hours  of  Meditation  have  made  him 
Chiefly  known  to  the  English  reader  as  a  writer;  and  these  tales,  produced  as  occasicm  has  suggested, 
appear  to  be  the  results  of  his  hours  of  recreation.  To  all  admirers  of  the  German  style  and  litera- 
tare,  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  welcome  publication.  The  translator  has  happily  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  authOT,  and  the  work  Is  thus  given  to  lu  in  free  readable  Eoglhh,  by  one  who  is  evidently  a 
finished  German  scholar. 

JSL^Proee  amd  Ferse,  By  Thomas  Hood.  lAbraiy  of  Ckmce  Reading.  New  York :  Wiley  k.  Putnam. 
How  valuable  this  offering  Is,  of  so  much  of  "  Hood*s  own.*'  his  myriad  admirers,  and  all  who  have 
human  sympathies,  will  appreciate.  Whoever  has  need  of  food  for  mirth  or  sadness,  may  here  find 
satisfaction,  where  the  true  and  grotesque,  the  beautiftil  and  deformed,  are  so  strikingly  mingled. 
Whether  he  writes  earnestly,  as  In  his  Literary  Reminiscences,  or  his  deeply  expressive  poems  and 
songs ;  or  mirthfully,  as  In  the  legend  of  **  Miss  Klllmaasegg  and  her  Precious  Leg,*'  or  In  still  another 
▼eln  upon  the  other  subjects  of  the  oollectkm,  we  recognize  umnistakeably  bis  spirit.  We  can  only 
iMre  express  the  hope  that  the  frasments  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  (his  all  to  give,  and  the  faoU 
of  the  world  that  it  was  not  greater.)  nmy  be  collected ;  and,  with  what  additions  the  reeoUectioos 
of  his  friends  can  afford,  may  be  given  to  the  public. 

IZ^—Tko  8»ul ;  or.  An  hmiirff  inta SeriptMml  PsfcMflfy. as  dndopod iff  tka use tff  tk*  Term*,S»ml, 
^rit.  Lifts  etc.,  viewed  tn  iu  bearinf$  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  ReoMreetion.    By  Gborob  Busb,  Pro- 
fossor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  uf  New  York.    New  York :  J.  S.  EedAeld. 
The  present  work  was  elicited  from  the  author  of  *'  Anastasis ;  or,  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body 
Considerod.'*  by  the  tenor  of  several  elaborate  criticisms  on  the  latter,  which  has  produced  a  great  sen- 
sation in  theological  circles,  as  well  from  the  circumstances  of  tho  high  standing  of  the  author  as  a 
biblical  critic,  and  a  learned  Hebrew  scholar,  as  firom  the  foct  that  ttie  views  so  ably  put  forth  la  f»-  ., 
fard  to  the  nsnrroetkm,  thus  widely  dlAr  from  the  oommonly  received  notion  of  tho  Church. 
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14.-^7%$  7ym99h  tf  Man*  P0U.    Greatiff  umendsd  mnd  eaimrgtit  wUk  Ctpinu  JfMstf  eU,    By  Hu«H 

MuaKAT,  F.  K.  H.  E.    New  York :  Harper  &.  Brothers. 

This  work,  ptiblisbed  aonie  yean  ago  nnder  the  title  of  **  China  and  the  Eoglkh,*'  and  then  intended 
more  for  children,  comee  before  mi  in  a  new  form,  with  much  addlUooal  matter,  rendering  it  a  Udefal 
▼olome  for  the  library.  The  adTentanma  enterprise  uf  tlie  Venetian  merchant  ejLerted  an  influence 
upon  the  afiain  of  aome  coantriee  wliich  waa  by  no  means  limited.  He  has  beea  caiied  the  "  Ue- 
icdotns  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;**  and,  in  being  in  adraooe  of  his  age.  and  laboring  for  posterity,  lie  per- 
haps deserved  the  title.  The  new  maps,  and  emendatlona  and  additions  from  ibe  French  Society  of 
Geography  and  the  Italian,  add  to  the  value  of  the  work ;  and  those  who  have  occasion  to  invetiigato 
the  commercial  history  of  China,  or  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  progress  and  couipldiion 
of  a  great  Individual  commercial  enterprise,  will  find  much  here  tliatis  uf  importance. 

15^— 'The  fhuts  end  f)^uU-  TVees  1/  ^meric* ;  •r,  T%*  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  tJka 
Garden  and  Orokard,  iff  Frmit  Treee  generaUf  ;  with  Deaeriptiene  «/  the  Finest  Fanettee  of  Fruity 
J^ative  and  Fin-eignt  cultivated  in  tkie  coiMtry.  By  A.  J.  Uownimo.  New  York  and  London: 
Wiley  k.  Futaam. 

The  advantage  which  the  present  has  over  the  author's  former  publications,  lies  In  the  fact  that 
ita  conten*8  are  of  direct  praaical  value  to  every  class ;  fur  all  are  alike  interested  in  having  gtiod 
flruit.  The  first  ubject  of  the  volume  seems  to  be,  to  increase  the  taste  for  the  planting  and  caiUvaiioa 
of  frnl^trees;  and  the  second,  to  furnish  a  manuti,  or  reference- book,  for  those  who  are  already  in- 
formed, or  have  more  or  less  taste  in  the  matter ;  and.  by  describing  the  best  modes  of  culture  of  each 
kind,  furnish  a  nooat  valuable  guide  in  the  operations  of  culture,  or  the  selection  of  varieties.  We 
have  tbus  a  description  of  every  species  and  gentu ;  while  the  distinguishing  varieties  of  each,  and 
even  the  most  minute  shades  of  diflbrence,  are  described  with  a  skill  which  evidences  the  author's 
research,  and  minute  as  well  ns  extended  acquaintance  with  the  sul^)ect.  We  have  never  seen  the 
science  of  Pomology  presented  in  ao  analyzed  a  form,  or  in  one  more  attractive. 

16. — The  Young  Ladiee*  Elocutionary  Reader,  containing  a  Selection  of  Reading  Lessons .    By  Anna 

M.  RuaaKLi..    With  Introductory  Kuies  and  Exerciser  in  Elocution,  adapted  to  Female  Readers. 

By  WiLUAic  RusBBLL.    Boston  :  Jhimos  Mnnrue  k.  Cow 

This  publication  seems  to  be  intended  not  merely  to  make  correct  readers,  but  to  ibrm  and  reAne 
their  literary  taste.  The  first  port  contains  full  and  complete  nilee  for  the  management  uf  the  vuleti 
and  adapts  the  principles  of  elocution  to  the  female  voice  partlcolarly.  The  chief  merit  of  the  wmk 
consists  in  its  tasteful  and  Judicious  selection  of  exercises  for  practice.  They  are  from  tlie  best  mo- 
dem writers— mostly,  we  are  pleaaed  to  say,  from  American  authors.  It  ao  admirably  anawers  ihm 
purpoae  of  a  reading  book,  that  we  hope  it  will  be  widely  introduced  into  (amiliea  and  achoels,  and 
•apecially  into  tlie  female  seminaries  of  our  country.  Ttie  typography  is  as  taatefnlly  executed  aa  its 
contents  are  selected ;  and,  altogether,  it  most  happily  anawerf  its  design. 
17.— 7A«  fTerks  of  CkarlotU  Elhabetk,  Vol.  III.    New  York :  M.  W.  Oodd. 

We  have  noticed,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  appeared,  the  varlons  works  of  thia  prolific  writer,  if 
alao  the  two  previous  volumea  of  the  preaent  edition,  which  we  consider  the  most  desirable,  as  it 
will  embody  all  her  writings.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  tlie  three  beautiful  volumes  already  published 
comprise  almost  everything  she  has  written.  The  present  volume  contains  Judea  Capta,  the  De- 
serter, Falsehood  and  Truth,  Judah*s  Lion,  Conformity,  and  the  Wrongs  of  Woman.  We  rejoice  to 
see  a  woman  of  her  stamp  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  wrosgs  of  the  laboring  poor.  Her  appeals  la 
their  behalf  will  doubtless  be  heeded  by  a  class  of  Christians  that  could  not  be  reached  by  mlndl 
moulded  in  a  dUferent  scliool  of  humanity. 

18.— TAs  Ckronie  Diseaoet :  their  Specific  Mature,  and  Hemapatkic  TVeatwunL  By  Dr.  Samuel  Habrh- 
MAinf.  Translated  and  edited  by  Charlkb  J.  HBimi..  M.  D.  With  a  Prefkce.  By  Comstantinb 
liBRiNa,  M.  D.    New  York:  William  Radde. 

This  is  the  first  English  translation  that  lias  ever  appeared,  of  Hahnemann's  Chronic  Diseases.  Our 
sympathies  are  with  any  practice  that  discards  blood-letting,  emetics,  and  cathartics ;  and  onr  expe- 
rience inclines  us  strongly  to  confidence  in  tlie  honunpathlc  theory,  in  the  hands  of  learned  and  skilAd 
men.  We  have.  In  repealed  instances,  seen  the  eflbcU  produced,  particularly  In  acute  diseases,  aa 
declared  by  the  practitioner,  on  admlntsterlng  to  the  patient  If  the  alopathle  advocate  says,  to  this, 
nature  worked  the  ctire,  we  would  reply,  we  have  avoided  a  system  of  practice  tliat  would  have  pro- 
duced a  positive  iqjury  to  the  system ;  admitted,  too,  by  Ihoae  who  administered  it,  but  adopted  m 
save  life  nnder  a  sadden  emergency.  We  therefore  eomroend  the  present  work  to  the  attention  of  all 
Inquirers  afler  truth. 

19.— Z^«  in  Earnest,    Six  Lectures  on  Ckristiam  jSctiviiu  and  Order.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Hamiltoh, 

author  of  *'  The  Harp  on  the  WUIows."    New  York :  iUibert  Carter. 

We  like  the  earnest  title  given  to  this  collection  of  lectures ;  and,  although  we  could  not  perhapi 
endorse  ail  the  views  advanced,  yet  the  spirit  evinced  and  carried  oat  in  the  well-chosen  motto,  "  not 
slothfhl  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,**  itc.,  commands  our  most  hearty  assent  The  two  first  lectures 
on  **  Industry,**  should  be  read  by  all ;  for  man  must  work  out  his  temporal  and  spiritual  salvatiOD, 
with  heaven*s  help. 
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»^I4f9tfLtlMit,   BrJ«nflf.lUoiB.   B(»Km:6<ml4.KaBdfeUJtLfaMQla. 

To  the  scholar,  this  book  will  be  a  weloooie  oflbriog ;  as  It  traces  eareAilly  the  growth  of  thk  giMl 
philosopher's  mind  in  the  first  part,  and  in  the  last  (hralshes  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  dlAr- 
ent  hiTestlfatioos  and  revolatloos  made  by  him  la  science,  as  can  be  compieaed  in  the  llmitt  ct  a 
biography.  The  political  events  of  his  time,  as  well  as  his  philosophical  theories,  and  his  labon  to  re- 
ibrm  the  jnrlsprmdence,  and  give  hie  own  political  cast  to  the  government  to  which  he  was  lo  great  mm 
bonop,  are  AiUy  detailed  by  one  who  most  have  made  all  matler  of  deep  Investigation.  It  pot- 
eesses  considerable  merit  as  a  biography ;  and  may  be  considered,  od  the  whole,  aa  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  library  of  the  man  of  letten  and  science. 

Sl«~7^  Zjond&n  iMuet;  «  JoMrnal  0/  BritUk  tend  FMgn  Medicine  amd  Chemical  Sdemcc,  CrUidawL, 
UUratmret  entf  AVim.  f%  twe  voltmet  amumaUf.  Edaed  by  Tuouam  Wakklt  and  Hnnnr  Bxir- 
xrrr,  M.  D.    New  Vork :  Bargess,  Stringer  Jk,  Co. 

This  periodical  was  in  so  high  repute  with  the  profession  in  England,  that  we  were  not  sui prised  at 
tte  idea  of  a  reprint  In  this  coontry.  The  preient  American  edition  was  commenced  in  Jaaaaiy, 
IMS,  and  is  a  perfect  fac  HmiU  of  the  London  copy.  The  number  ibr  Jone  completed  the  first  voiome 
of  Burgess,  Stringer  k.  Co.'s  edition,  and  embraces  nearly  six  hundred  royal  octavo  pages.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  uiedica]  and  surgical  works  that  issue  from  the  press ;  compiehending.  In 
its  scope  of  subjects,  the  entire  field  of  the  medical,  and  its  kindred  sciences.  It  Is  a  work  tliat  wUl 
interest  intelligent  men.  Irrespective  of  the  profession  to  which  they  may  be  attached. 

fBL^Praite  and  PrindfU;  er,  Fbr  Whet  Shall  I  Live  T    By  the  author  of  **GoaquMt  and  Self-Coo- 

quest,**  **  Woman  an  £nigma,**  etc.    New  York .  Harper  it  Brotheis. 

In  the  cleverness  of  the  narrative,  and  the  eicellenee  of  the  sMrols,  tiiis  tale  will  notsuflfor  by  com- 
parison with  the  best  works  of  Edge  worth  and  Opte,  and  that  Is  very  high  praiaa;  but  not  higher  than, 
in  our  opinion,  the  present  eflbrt  of  our  glHed  countrywoman,  whoever  slie  may  be,  merits. 
83.— JlfjfeeUasiMiw  Escofc,    By  Da.  Abbrckokbib.    New  York :  Harper  Be  Brotliers. 

Little  need  be  said  In  belialf  of  tUs  new  production  by  the  esteemed  author  of  **Inq:alries  Into  the 
Nature  of  the  InleUectual  Powers  and  the  Metal  FMIings."    Our  readen  will  doubtiess  procure  the 
weric,  as  a  sMtierof  couiae ;  and  we  know  they  will  be  richly  rewarded  by  no  dobig. 
fH.'^TlU  Ihag  ^  jSmcHcm  Wcnun  U  thdr  Cmntty.   New  York:  Harper  It  Brothers. 

This  is  a  very  Important  and  useAil  volume,  designed  to  cure  sundry  evils  exlsth)«  in  our  social  and 
educational  systems.  We  recommend  the  work  as  one  conducted  upon  the  most  liberal  scale,  inviting 
the  co-oiftratk>n  of  all  classes  In  the  rellgioas  world  Ibr  the  amelioration  and  Improvement  of  sodety 
•t  larfe.   Tlie  author's  view  of  the  Ftonch  revolution  is  one-sided  and  vnphilosophleaL 

fa,-~PrtfecHcn  it  nH  PrituipU;  or.  The  Jfome  ef  Chrietian  ie  not  drtftioatty.    By  GmjLCB  Kbh- 
MBBT,  author  of  **  Decision,"  **  Anna  Roes,**  etc.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 
The  title-page  contains  a  truth  which  no  one  can  deny;  and  the  author  attempts  to  illuslnte  It 
throughout  the  volume,  in  the  Awm  of  a  diatogne.   The  views  of  the  writer  an  in  aeeotdaaee  wllh 
the  popular  evangelism  of  the  day,  and  sheeoforees  them  with  much  earnestness. 

BOOKS  nc  PAPER  C0TKR8«  PUBLISHED  SINCE  OXTR  LAST. 
90.-^  ChmtceMeOotef  ■^VCH"??f*S;_,-?y  ^'.^'A^^A^-..  ^?!'_J?^.'  ,P*"?®'  *.  ^"^-^'ll-l^ 


new  pl^Mluctlon  of  the  author  of  **  Highways  and  Byways  ;**  a  work  whlefa,  our  readers  wiU  ( 
less  welt  remember,  aUracted  a  lam  share  of  popularity  on  lis  first  appearance.] 

37.— CbseM ;  «  Smnep  of  the  Oonoroi  Pk^oicol  Hietory  of  the  Unioene,  By  ALBZANima  Vom  Hum- 
boldt. Put  I.  [Harper  k.  Brothers  have  Issued  in  neat  style,  and  at  one  shilling,  Part  1  of  this 
great  scientific  work,  for  which  the  eyes  of  clviilsed  Eumpe  have  been  so  eageriy  looking.  It  is  a 
work  of  deep  Inteiest  to  the  scholar,  and  general  reader  of  any  pretenslooj 

S8>— JVeneof  Hiotorj/^  Biography  amd  Criticiowu  By  Gbobob  Hooarth.  With  an  Original  Prefkee, 
by  Hbmet  C.  Watsok.  New  York :  Henry  6.  Doggers.  [This  volooie  contains  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  state  of  music  among  the  anclenU ;  an  account  of  its  revival  in  the  middle  ages ;  and 
a  history  of  its  progress  In  Italy.  Germany.  F^nce,  and  England,  down  to  the  present  time.  It  em- 
braces interesting  biographies  of  the  greatest  musicians,  and  critical  remarks  on  their  prodactiOBS.J 

99.~S/«very  in  JUuyland  Bri^  Coneidorod.    By  Jobn  L.  Carbt.     Baltimore :  John  Murphy. 

SO.— 7^M  LetUrt  on  Slaoery  in  the  United  Stetee,  eddreeeed  to  Thomae  Clarheon,  Etq.  By  J.  H. 
Hakmomd.    Columbia:  Allen,  McCarter  4*  Co. 

n.r-Jonrnal  ef  Cherlee  CmrroU  of  CarrolUen,  dmring  hie  vieit  U  Canada  in  1778,  ae  one  tf  tko 
Commieeionersfi^om  Congreee,  With  a  Momeir  and  Jiotet.  By  Bbamtx  Matbb.  PubUshod  by 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society.    Baltimore :  J.  Murphy. 


n.—Tho  Crook  of  Gold.  A  Moral  MneL  By  Haetik  FAR«inmi  Tdpfbr,  author  of  ^Ftoverbial 
Philosophy."  [We  regret  that  we  had  not  the  nleasure  of  reading  this  beautlfial  edhioB  of  one  of 
the  few  recent  novels  that  we  value.  Instead  of  the  then  pamphletpobUslied  about  a  year  since. 


It  Awms  the  eighteenth  number  of  Wiley  and  Putnam*s  Library  of  Choice  Reading,  and  ie  worthy 
of  the  place  it  occupies  aosong  the  series  of  **  Books  which  are  Books.**] 

31.— The  OffcUpmdia  of  Several  Thoueaud  Fraetieal  Receiptor  and  Collateral  Information  in  the  JMOf 
MeamtfactmreOf  and  Tradee  ;  including  Medicine^  Pharmaen^  and  DomeetU  Economy,  Deeigned  ae 
a  (km^fendioue  Book  ef  R^oronee  for  the  JMiMta/octitrsr,  Trodeeman^  Jtautemr^  and  Beade  of  Fkr 
miliee.  By  Aemold  Jaium  Coaut.  Illustrated  with  nuBMrous engravings.  New  York:  o.  Ap* 
pletnalcCo. 

34.— TAs  Soeroee  ofPraaoort;  heing  Booelatione  tentorming  the  Inner  lAfo  ef  Man,  amd  the  Hter- 
DOiuien  rf  a  WerU^f  Moiteim  the  one  we  inhahit.  Communicated  V  Joaros  Kbriibr.  Chief 
Fhyaktan of  WelMhwi.   huBiheOefmuB.   ByMii.OMW.   NewTe^:  BaiperlcBfoihnB. 
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abt.  1— commerce  before  the  christian  era. 

ComcBRCB,*  in  its  usual  acceptation,  means  the  exchange  of  one  thing 
for  another— -the  exchange  of  what  we  have  to  spare  for  what  we  want, 
in  what  ever  country  it  is  produced.  The  origin  of  commerce  must  have 
been  nearly  coeval  with  the  world.  As  pasturage  and  agriculture  were 
the  only  employments  of  the  first  inhabitants,  so  cattle,  flocks,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  eiuth  were  the  only  objects  of  the  first  commerce,  or  that 
species  of  it  called  barter.  It  would  appear  that  some  progress  had  been 
made  in  manufactures  in  the  ages  before  the  flood.  The  building  of  a 
city  or  village  by  Cain,  however  insignificant  the  houses  may  have  been, 
supposes  the  existence  of  some  mechanical  knowledge.  The  musical 
instruments,  such  as  harps,  and  organs,  the  works  inl>ra88  and  in  iron 
exhibited  by  the  succeeding  generations,  confirm  the  belief  that  the  arts 
were  considerably  advanced.  The  construction  of  Noah's  aric,  a  ship 
of  three  decks,  covered  over  with  pitch,  and  muck  larger  than  any  mod> 
em  efibrt  of  architecture,  proves  that  many  separate  trades  were  at  that 
period  carried  on.  There  must  have  been  parties  who  supplied  Noah 
and  his  three  sons  with  the  great  quantity  and  variety  of  materials  which 
they  required,  and  this  they  would  do  in  exchange  for  other  commodities, 
and  perhaps  money.  That  enormous  pile  of  buudinff,  the  tower  of  Babel, 
was  constructed  of  bricks,  the  process  of  making  which  appears  to  have 
been  well  understood.  Some  learned  astrondmers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
celestial  observations  of  the  Chiiiese  reach  back  to  2,249  years  befi>re 
the  Christian  era ;  and  the  celestial  observations  made  at  Babylon,  con- 
tained in  a  calendar  of  above  nineteen  centuries,  transmitted  to  Greece 
by  Alexander,  reach  back  to  within  fifteen  years  of  those  ascribed  to  the 
Chinese.  The  Indians  oppear  to  have  had  observations  quite  as  early  as 
the  Babylonians. 

*  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  Commerce,  is  represented  ia  the  sacred  writings 
by  the  w(nd  trade  ;  the  Hebrew  term  reXreZ,  signiiying  llteraDy  trade  or  traffic. 
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Such  of  the  descendanta  of  Noah  at  lived  near  the  water  maj  be  pre- 
aumed  to  have  made  use  of  vessels  built  in  imitation  of  the  ark — ^i^  as 
some  think,  that  was  the  first  floating  vessel  ever  seen  in  the  world — ^but 
on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the  puipose  of  crossing  rivers.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  descendants  of  his  son  Japhet  settled  in  *'  the  isles  of  the  Gren- 
tiles,"  by  which  are  understood  the  islands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Med- 
iterranean sea,  and  those  between  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  whence  their 
colonies  spread  into  Greece,  Italj,  and  other  western  lands. 

Sidon,  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated  for  the  wonderfiil  mer- 
cantile exertions  of  its  inhabitants,  was  founded  about  2,200  years  before 
die  Christian  era.  The  neighboring  mountains,  being  covered  with  ex- 
cellent cedar-trees,  furnished  the  best  and  most  durable  timber  for  ship- 
building. The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  accordingly  built  numerous  ships, 
and  exported  the  produce  of  the  adjoining  country,  and  the  various  articles 
of  their  own  manufacture,  such  as  fine  linen,  embroidery,  tapestry,  metals, 
glass,  both  colored  and  figured,  cut,  or  carved,  and  even  mirrors.  They 
were  unrivalled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts  in  works 
of  taste,  elegance,  and  luxury.  Their  great  and  universally  acknowl- 
edged pre-eminence  in  the  arts,  procured  for  the  Phcenicians,  whose  prin- 
ci^  seaport  was  Sidon,  the  honor  of  being  esteemed,  among  the  Greeks 
and  other  nations,  as  the  inventors  of  commerce,  ship-building,  naviga- 
tion, the  application  of  astronomy  to  nautical  purposes,  and  particularly 
as  the  discoverers  of  several  stars  nearer  to  the  north  pole  than  any  that 
were  known  to  other  nations ;  of  naval  war,  writing,  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, measures  and  weights ;  to  which  it  is  probable  they  might  have 
uMed  money. 

Eg3rpt  appears  to  have  excelled  all  the  neighboring  countries  in  ag- 
riculture,  and  particularly  in  its  abundant  crops  of  com.  The  fiune  of 
its  fertility  induced  Abraham  to  remove  thither  with  his  numerous  fitmily, 
(Gen.  xii.  10.) 

The  earliest  accounts  of  bargain  and  sale  reach  no  higher  than  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  his  transaction  with  Ephron.  He  is  said  to  have 
weighed  unto  him  ^  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with 
the  merchant,  (Gen.  xxiii.  16.)  The  word  merchant  implies  that  the 
standard  of  money  was  fixed  by  usage  among  merchants,  who  comprised 
a  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  the  community.  Manufactures  were 
by  this  time  so  fiir  advanced,  that  not  only  those  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  such  as  flour  ground  fix>m  com,  wine,  oil,  butter, 
and  also  the  most  necessary  articles  of  clothing  and  fiimiture,  but  even 
those  of  hixnry  and  magnificence,  were  much  in  use,  as  appears  by  the 
ear-rings,  bracelets  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  other  precious  things  pre- 
sented by  Abraham's  steward  to  Rebecca,  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  &3.) 

In  the  book  of  Job,  whose  author,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  leamed 
commentators,  resided  in  Arabia,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  sons  of 
Abraham,  nrnch  light  is  thrown  upon  the  commerce,  manu&ctures,  and 
science  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  There  is  mention  of 
gold,  iron,  brass,  lead,  crystal,  jewels,  the  art  of  weaving,  merchants, 
gold  brought  Cnmk  Ophir,  which  implies  commerce  with  a  remote  country, 
and  topazes  fit>m  Ethiopia ;  ship-buUdin^,  so  far  improved  that  some  ships 
were  distinguished  for  the  velocity  of  meir  motion ;  writing  in  a  bodk, 
and  engraving  letters  or  writing  on  plates  of  lead  and  on  stone  with  iron 
pens,  and  also  seal-engraving ;  fishing  with  hooks,  and  nets,  and  spears ; 
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nmsical  instniments,  the  harp  and  organ  ;  astronomy,  and  names  giren 
to  particular  stars.  These  notices  tend  to  prove  that,  although  the  pa- 
triarchial  system  of  making  pasturage  the  chief  object  of  attention  was 
still  maintained  by  many  of  the  greatest  inhabitants  where  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Job  resided,  the  sciences  were  actively  cultivated,  the  useful 
and  ornamental  arts  in  an  advanced  state,  and  commerce  prosecuted  with 
diligence  and  success ;  and  this  at  a  period  when,  if  the  chronology  of 
Job  is  correctly  settled,  the  arts  and  sciences  were  scarcely  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  Egypt,  from  whence,  and  Ccom  the  other  countries  bordering 
upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  they  afterwards  grad- 
ually found  their  way  into  Greece. 

'Die  inhabitants  of  Arabia  appear  to  have  availed  themselves,  at  a 
very  early  period,  of  their  advantageous  situation  between  the  two  fer- 
tile and  opulent  countries  of  India  and  Egypt,  and  to  have  obtained  the 
exclusive  monopoly  of  a  very  profitable  carrying  trade  between  those 
countries.  They  were  a  class  of  people  who  gave  their  whole  attention 
to  merchandise  as  a  regular  and  established  profession,  and  travelled  with 
caravans  between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  carrying  upon  the  backs  of  camels 
the  spiceries  of  India,  the  balm  of  Canaan,  and  the  myrrh  produced  in 
their  own  country,  or  of  a  superior  quality  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Abys- 
sinia— all  of  which  were  in  great  demand  among  the  Egyptians  for 
embalming  the  dead,  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  for  ministering 
to  the  pleasures  of  that  superstitious  and  luxurious  people.  The  mer- 
chants of  one  of  these  caravans  bought  Joseph  from  his  brothers  for 
twenty  pieces  of  silver,  that  is  about  2Z.  11«.  8d.  sterling,  and  carried 
him  into  Egypt.  The  southern  Arabs  were  eminent  traders,  and  enjoyed 
a  large  proportion,  and  in  general  the  entire  monopoly,  of  the  trade  be- 
tween India  and  the  western  world,  firom  the  earliest  ages,  until  the  sys- 
tem of  that  important  commerce  was  totally  overturned,  when  the  inhab- 
itants of  Europe  discovered  a  direct  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

At  the  period  when  Joseph's  brethren  visited  Egypt,  inns  were  estab- 
lished for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  in  that  country  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Arabia.  The  more  civilized  southern  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula would  no  doubt  be  furnished  with  caravanserais  still  more  com- 
modious. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  manu&ctures  of  almost 
every  description  were  carried  to  great  peHectiOn.  Flax,  fine  linen, 
garments  of  cotton,  rings  and  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  works  in  all  kinds 
of  materials,  chariots  for  pleasure,  and  chariots  for  war,  are  all  mentioned 
by  Moses.  They  had  extensive  manufiictories  of  bricks.  Uterature  was 
in  a  flourishing  state ;  and,  in  order  to  give  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  Moses,  it  is  said  he  was  **  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,"  (Acto  xii.  22.) 

The  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  from  a  ereat  part  of  their  territories 
by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua,  led  to  the  gradual  establishment  of  colonies 
in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  several  islands  in  the  .£gean  sea ;  they  pen- 
etrated into  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea,  and,  spreading  along  the  shores  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa,  established  numerous  trading 
places,  which  graduaUy  rose  into  more  or  less  importance*  At  this  pe- 
riod, mention  is  first  made  of  Tyre  as  a  strong  or  fortified  city,  whilst 
Sidon  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  Great* 
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During  the  reign  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  that  powerful  monarch  dis- 
posed of  a  part  of  the  wealth  obtained  by  his  conquests  in  purchasing 
cedar-timber  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  friendly 
correspondence  while  he  lived*  He  also  hired  Tyrian  masons  and  car- 
penters for  carrying  on  his  works.  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  cidtivated 
the  airts  of  peace,  and  indulged  his  taste  for  magnificence  and  luxury  to 
a  great  extent.  He  employed  the  wealth  collected  by  his  fiither  in  works 
of  architecture,  and  in  strengthening  and  improving  his  kingdom.  ^  He 
built  the  fiunous  temple  and  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  and  manv  cities, 
among  which  was  the  celebrated  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  Fix>m  the  king 
of  Tyre  he  obtained  cedar  and  fir,  or  cypress-timbers,  and  large  stones 
cut  and  prepared  for  building,  which  the  Tyrians  conveyed  by  water  to 
the  most  convenient  landing-place  in  Solomon's  dominions.  Hiram  also 
sent  a  vast  number  of  workmen  to  assist  and  instruct  Solomon's  people, 
none  of  whom  had  skill  *'to  hew  timber  like  the  Sidonians*"  Solomon, 
in  exchange,  fiurnished  the  Tyrians  with  com,  veine,  and  oil,  and  received 
a  balance  in  gold.  Solomon  and  Hiram  appear  to  have  subsequently 
entered  into  a  trading  speculation  or  adventure  upon  a  large  scale. 
Tyrian  shipwrights  were  accordingly  sent  to  build  vessels  for  both  kings 
at  Eziongeber,  Solomon's  port  on  me  Red  Sea,  whither  he  himself  went 
to  animate  them  with  his  presence  (2  Chron.  viii.  17.)  These  ships, 
conducted  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed  in  company  to  some  rich  countries 
called  Ophir  and  Tarshuh,  regarding  the  position  of  which  the  learned 
have  multiplied  conjectures  to  little  purpose.  The  voyage  occupied  three 
years ;  yet  the  returns  in  this  new  found  trade  were  very  great  and  profit- 
able. This  fleet  took  in  apes,  ebony,  and  parrots  on  die  coast  of  Ethi- 
opia, gold  at  Ophir,  or  the  place  of  traffic  whither  the  people  of  Ophir 
resorted ;  it  traded  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia 
and  Ethiopia,  in  all  parts  of  Ethiopia  beyond  the  straits  when  it  had 
entered  the  ocean ;  thence  it  passed  up  the  Persian  6ul(  and  might  visit 
the  places  of  trade  upon  both  its  shores,  and  run  up  the  Tigris  or  the 
Euphrates  as  fiir  as  those  rivers  were  navigable. 

After  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  commerce  of  the  Israelites  seems  to 
have  ve^  materially  declined.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Jehoshaphat, 
king  of  Judah,  and  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  to  efiect  its  revival ;  but  the 
ships  which  they  had  built  at  Eziongeber  having  been  wrecked  in  the 
harbor,  the  undertaking  viras  abandoned.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
had  any  assistance  firom  the  Phcsnicians  in  fitting  out  this  fleet.  Great 
effi>rt8  were  made  by  the  Egyptians  to  extend  the  commerce  of  their 
country,  among  which,  not  the  least  considerable,  was  the  unsuccessfiil 
attempt  to  construct  a  canal  firom  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

The  rising  prosperity  of  Tvre  soon  eclipsed  the  ancient  and  long-flour- 
ishing commercial  city  of  Sidon.  About  600  years  before  Christ  her  com- 
mercial splendor  seemed  to  have  been  at  its  height,  and  is  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.)  The  imports  into  Tyre  were  fine  linen  firom 
^gyP^  ^lu®  ^^^  purple  fi*om  the  isles  of  Elisha ;  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  fi*om 
Tarshish,  the  south  part  of  Spain  ;  slaves  and  brazeji  vessels  firom  Javan 
or  Greece,  Tubal,  and  Meshech ;  horses,  slaves  bred  to  horsemanship, 
and  mules  fi'om  Togarmah ;  emeralds,  purple,  embroidery,  fine  linen, 
corals,  and  agates  from  ^yria ;  com,  balm,  honey,  oil,  and  gums  firom 
the  Israelites ;  wine  and  wool  from  Damascus ;  polished  iron- ware,  pre- 
cious oils,  and  cinnamon  firom  Dan,  Javan,  and  Mezo ;  magnificent  carpets 
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from  Dedan ;  sheep  and  goaU  from  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia ;  coslij 
spices,  some  the  produce  of  India,  precious  stones,  and  gold  from  the 
merchants  of  Sheba  or  Sabcea,  and  Rama  or  Regma,  countries  in  the 
south  part  of  Arabia ;  blue  cloths,  embroidered  woriu,  rich  apparel  in 
corded  cedar-chests,  supposed  to  be  original  India  packages,  and  other 
goods  from  Sheba,  Ashur,  and  Chilmad,  and  from  Haran,  Canneh,  and 
Eden,  trading  ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia.  The  vast  wealth  that 
thus  flowed  bito  Tyre  frt>m  all  quarters  brought  with  it  its  too  general 
concomitants— extravagance,  dissipation,  and  relaxation  of  morals. 

The  subjection  of  '^rre,  '*  the  renowned  ct^  which  was  strong  in  the 
sea,  whose  merchants  were  princes,  vih<me  trafficers  were  the  honor- 
able  of  Uie  earth,"  bj  Cyrus,  and  its  subsequent  overthrow  by  Alexander, 
after  a  determined  and  most  formidable  resistance,  terminated  alike  the 
grandeur  of  that  city  and  the  history  of  ancient  commerce,  as  far  as 
they  are  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  (Anderson's  History  of  Commerce ; 
Vincent's  Commerce  and  Naoigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean;  Heeren's  220- 
searches;  Barnes's  Ancient  commerce  of  Western  Asioy  in  American 
BtkiUcal  Repomtory,  1641.) 


akt.  il— the  government  and  the  currency. 

CHAPTER  n.     SECTION  L 

aiSIKAIXIlfO  AN9  UaULlTDIO  THE  ISST7E  OF  BAinCS— BOW  FAR  RESTRAINT  AND  RSaULATIOM 
MAT  PROFERLY  BE  CARRIED?  AND  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  THEIR  OBJECT 7  RIGHTS  OF  THE  PX7BUC 
AND  BI0RT8  OF  THE  BANKS. 

Hating  in  the  previous  chapter  taken  a  general  view  of  the  nature 
and  properties  of  '*  currency,"  whether  exclusively  metallic,  or  mixed, 
and  consisting  partly  of  coin  and  partly  of  bank  notes — having,  too,  shown 
that  the  term  "currency,"  in  this  confined  and  limited  sense,  com- 
prehends but  a  part,  and  that  not  a  very  large  one,  of  the  multiform  in- 
struments by  which  exchanges  are  effected ;  and  further,  that  of  all  such 
instruments,  bank  notes  and  notes  essentially  resembling  thorn  in  their 
nature  and  effects,  are  alone  (or  at  least  more  especially)  the  proper  ob* 
jects  of  legislative  regulation  ;  and  having,  we  hope,  sufficiently  demon- 
strated that  the  issuing  of  such  notes,  or,  (as  \i  may  well  be  called,)  the 
business  of  making  money  for  the  pu\>Uc,  cannot,  without  the  danger,  or 
rather,  the  certainty  of  being  abused,  be  left  entirely  free  and  unrestrain- 
ed, we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  what  way,  or  by  what  methods, 
the  restraining  and  regulating  that  issue  may  be  best  accomplished ;  and 
shall  return  once  more  to  the  question,  the  solution  of  which  is  the  great 
object  of  our  inquiry. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  devising  laws  for  the  restraint  and 
regulation  of  banks,  and  in  prescribing  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 
establishment,  or  the  management  of  Uiem,  the  duty  of  the  legislator  is 
confined,  properly,  to  simply  guarding  against  the  injury,  or  detriment  to 
which  the  public  interests,  or  welfare  might  be  exposed,  from  the  unre- 
strained  and  unregulated  action  and  conduct  of  such  institutions.  It  is 
no  part  of  his  business  to  instruct  bankers — whether  individual  or  incor- 
por^ed — ^in  the  best  and  most  approved  schemes  of  banking,  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  largest  profits  and  dividends  upon  their  capital.    It  is  no 
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nore  a  part  of  his  bodnoM  to  do  this,  thaa  it  ii  to  imtmct  any  other 
class  of  capitalists  on  the  best  and  most  profitable  inaniier  of  employing 
their  capital.  It  is  obyieias  that  bankers,  like  other  capitalists,  are  them- 
selves usvally  fiup  better  qualified  to  determine  upon  the  most  profitable 
and  eligible  way  of  employing  their  capital,  than  any  legiriator,  or,  than 
any  legisktnre  can  be*  The  stockholders  in  a  bank,  whether  two,  or 
two  humhred,  and  whether  incorporated,  or  not  incorporated,  maybe 
safely  left  to  settle  among  themselvea  all  those  matters  which  concern 
only  the  interests  of  their  bank.  The  olject,  and  only  olyect  whidb  all 
banks  and  bankers  propose  to  themselves,  is,  the  promotion  of  their  own 
advantage— the  increase  of  their  own  pecuniary  gains  and  profits.  To 
imagine  that  in  the  estaWshment  or  management  of  a  bank,  the  propri- 
etors and  stockholders  can  ever  have  any  other  olject  than  thia  in  view, 
would  argue  a  degree  of  simplicity  not  veiy  credible.  It  is  perfectly 
fair,  of  course,  that  they,  like  any  other  class  of  capitalists,  shoukl  be  per- 
mitted to  employ  their  ci^pital  and  their  industry  in  the  manner  which, 
to  them,  seems  to  promise  ther  greatest  advantage  and  profit ;  provided 
idways  that  the  liberty  thus  allowed  them,  shall  not  lead  to  consequ^ices 
injurious  to  the  rights,  or  detrioMntal  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  Bank- 
ing, it  is  obvious,  is  not  the  only  business^  which,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
carried  on  with  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  without  injury  to  the 
puUic,  requires  the  interposition  and  restraining  infiuence  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

The  business  of  dyeing — that  of  tanning — some  of  the  manufiu^tures 
in  which  the  steam  power  is  employed  ;  and  many  others  which  it  would 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  in  detail,  are  very  properly  made  the 
subject  of  legislative,  or  municipal  regulation.  The  legislature,  in  such 
cases,  however,  very  wisely  limits  its  endeavor,  to  the  prevention  of  the 
detriment  which  might  accrue  to  the  public,  were  such  occupations  per- 
mitted to  be  carried  on  without  due  restraint  and  regulation ;  and  having 
provided  for  the  public  safety,  leaves  the  dyer,  the  tanner  and  the  man- 
ufacturer, each  to  carry  on  his  business  on  his  own  way,  satisfied  that 
they  will  each  of  them,  in  his  respective  occupation,  choose  the  best  and 
roost  profitable  way.  The  intention  and  object  of  legislating  in  relation 
to  banks  is,  obviously,  not  to  instruct  them,  but  to  protect  the  public. 
Banks  require  no  instruction  from  legislatures  upon  the  business  of  making 
large  dividends  and  profits.  What  they  chiefly  require  is  authority  fer 
their  establishment ;  and  this  having  been  obtained,  the  rights  of  the 
banks  as  against  the  public,  and  those  of  the  public  as  against  them, 
should  be  lefl  entirely  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  decision  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  And,  we  may  observe,  in  passing,  that  where,  by 
the  legislative  authority,  a  charter  for  banking  purposes  has,  under  cer- 
tain specified  conditions  been  granted  to  any  company  of  bankers,  the 
question  whether  such  conditions  have  been  complied  with  or  have  been 
violated,  can  never,  without  a  manifest  impropriety,  (not  to  say  injustice,) 
.  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  that  body  which  conferred  the  grant. 

SEcnoif  n. 

SAKE  SUBTBCT  OORTWUH)— THB  BSTlBLISEMEIfT  OF  BANKS  XJXfDEB  THS  PRESENT  STSISlf  A 
MATTES  OF  COXFROIOSS  AND  BARGAIN  IN  WHICH  THS  PUBLIC  ABB  THE  LOOSERS— BANKS 
EASILT  ELT7DE  THE  BESTRAINT8  OBDINARILT  IMPOSED  T7P0N  THEM— NO  DEFENDBNCE  CAM 
BE  PLACED  UPON  THE  BBPOBTS  OF  BANKS  IN  BBLATION  TO  THEIR  OWN   OONIOTION. 

In  accOTtfance  with  the  views  here  presented  upon  the  question  of  the 
JQst  limits  o{  the  legislative  power,  in  relation  to  the  establishment  and 
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rBgnlatkm  of  b«Bki,  it  will  Mow,  tluU  tke  leg^atore  maj,  bj  the  taini 
of  a  bank  charter  granted,  compel  the  grantees  or  stockhoUen  to  give 
aecaritj  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  Uie  notes  which  maj  be  iMoed 
under  Uie  authoritj  of  the  charter — maj  determine  upon  the  nature  and 
description  of  that  security— maj  require  that  the  stockholders  and  pro* 
prietors  shall  all  of  them,  in  their  indi?idual  capacity,  be  held  remonsible 
to  the  holders  of  their  notes,  in  the  whole  amount  of  their  priyate  fortunes ; 
may  prohibit  the  issue,  by  the  bank,  of  any  notes  or  bills  of  denom* 
inations  lower  than  some  ceitain  and  designated  mtittnitMt — ^may,  in 
short,  subject  the  banks  which  they  have  established,  to  any  system  of 
regulations,  which  may  appear  to  be  clearly  necessary  to  the  protection 
ai^  security  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  public.  But  it  would  be 
evidently  improper,  that  the  legislature  should  enter  into  the  regulaticA 
of  mere  matters  of  detail,  which  may  always  be  better  settled  by  the 
banks  themselves,  than  by  the  legislature.  It  would  be  improper,  for 
example,  that  the  legislature  should  require,  ''that  the  directors  of  a 
bank  should  make  half  yearly  dividends  of  its  profits ;  or  that  the  di- 
rectors should  have  the  power  to  appoint  a  cashier,  clerks,  and  other 
officers  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  bank,  with  such  salaries  as 
to  them  shall  seem  meet;"  or,  ''that  such  cashier,  clerks  and  other 
officers  should  retain  their  places  until  removed  therefirom,  or  until 
others  shall  be  appointed  in  their  places,  dec"  It  is  true,  that  where 
banks  are  constituted  as  they  are  in  this  country — that  is,  where  no  se» 
curity  is  given  to  the  public  and  note-holders  which  is  independent  of  the 
fitte  of  the  bank,  and  which  will  continue  good,  though  the  bank  should 
fitil,  the  interests  of  the  public  and  those  of  the  bade,  become  as  one, 
and  must  sink  or  swim  together ;  and  it  may,  under  these  circumstances, 
be  supposed,  that  the  legislature  are  justified  in  entering  more  minutely 
into  the  details  of  bank-management,  than,  under  a  different  state  of  things, 
would  be  either  prudent  or  proper ;  for,  it  is  probably  considered,  that  as 
the  legislature,  in  taking  its  measures  in  relation  to  banks,  are  generally 
uninfluenced  by  motives  of  pecuniary  interest,  and  are  not  stimulated  by 
hopes  of  large  profits  and  dividends,  they  are  more  likely  to  lean  to  the 
side  of  caution  and  prudence,  than  bank  directors  or  proprietors,  who, 
though  deeply  interested,  it  is  true,  in  the  prosperity  and  security  of  their 
bank,  may,  nevertheless,  sometimes  be  tempted  by  the  spirit  of  gambling 
and  speculation,  and  the  hope  of  realizing  large  profits  and  dividends,  to 
expose  themselves  to  great  and  extraordinary  risks.  Hie  public,  though 
they  have  no  share  in  those  large  profits  and  dividends,  are  yet  liable  to 
sutler  severely,  from  the  great  risks  to  which  the  banks  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  expose  themselves,  in  order  to  obtain  them.  The  public, 
therefore,  and  the  legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  public,  may  well  conceive 
they  have  a  right  to  enter,  &r  more  minutely,  into  the  details  of  bank 
direction  and  discipline,  than,  under  a  difierent  system,  would  be  eiUier 
politic  or  practicable.  The  banks,  <m  the  other  hand,  while  they  afibrd 
the  public  no  security  independent  of  their  own  solvency — ^while  they  set 
apart,  and  withdraw  from  the  ordinary  risks  of  trade,  no  fiind,  which, 
although  all  their  other  resources  should  prove  worthless,  may  vet  be  re- 
lied upon  by  the  public  and  noteholders  as  a  certain  and  unmiling  guar- 
anty for  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  them — so  long  as  this  continues  to 
be  the  case,  the  banks,  certainly,  can  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
vexatious  and  intermeddling  nature  of  the  legislation  to  which  they  must 
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often  be  mil^ected.  The  establiBlimeiit  of  a  bank,  under  the  existing 
•jstem,  if  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  public,  (or  their  rep- 
resentatives,) and  the  projectors  and  proprietors  of  the  bank  to  be  estab- 
lished.  Hie  public  concede  to  the  bank  proprietors  certain  rights  and 
privileges,  the  possession  oi  which  are  oi  great  importance  to  Uie  suc- 
cess of  their  undertaking;  and  in  return  for  such  ccmcessions,  thej  re- 
ceive  from  the  bank  usuallj  some  pecuniary  advantage— sometimes  in 
the  shape  of  a  bonus — sometimes  in  some  other  shape.  The  public,  (or 
their  representatives,)  take  upon  th^n,  at  the  same  time,  to  prescribe 
and  impose  certain  regulations  and  restraints  iq>on  the  banks,  to  which 
the  latter,  in  consideration  of  the  privileges  granted,  readiij  submit. 
The  public,  as  maj  readily  be  supposed,  usuafly  ^  the  worst  of  the 
bargain.  The  banks  easily  elude  the  restraints  miposed  upon  them, 
which  are  generally  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  wholly  inoperative  in  those 
Tory  cases,  where,  had  it  been  possible  to  enforce  their  observance,  they 
would  have  been  most  required  and  of  most  use ;  and  the  public  are 
left  without  any  security  whatever  for  the  payment  of  the  bank  notes 
they  hold,  except  what  depends  entirely  upon  the  honesty  and  prudence 
of  the  banks  that  issued  them. 

To  take  an  example  of  one  of  the  devices  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, that  the  legislature  should  compel  the  banks  to  afford  securi^  to 
the  public ;  it  has  been  one  plan  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  banks, 
^  to  make  a  periodical  publication  of  their  liabUities  and  assets ;"  and 
^  to  communicate  a  balance  sheet  to  the  proprietors  at  large.''    Tlie  ac- 
tual publication  of  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  a  bank — supposing  the 
publication  to  be  made  in  good  faith,  and  to  give  a  perfectly  fair  and  im- 
partial account  of  its  debts  and  credits,  would,  it  cannot  be  denied,  aid 
the  public  not  a  little,  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  degree  in  which 
they  could  venture  to  afford  it  their  confidence ;  and  the  subjecting  banks 
to  Uie  necessity  of  making  such  a  publication  periodically,  and  at  short 
intervals,  would,  by  obliging  them  to  consult  their  own  immediate  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  credit  with  the  public,  compel  them  in  a 
measure  to  restrain  their  issues  and  liabilities  within  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable bounds;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  should  be  found,  from 
their  own  report,  to  have  neglected  this  proper  rule  of  caution,  and  to 
have  exceeded  the  due  proportion  of  their  liabilities  in  comparison  to  the 
amount  of  assets,  the  public  would,  at  least,  be  put  upon  their  guard,  and 
be  afforded  some  opportunity  of  escaping  without  loss.     But,  the  error  of 
this  reasoning  consists  in  supposing,  that  banks  will  ever  make  a  true 
and  fair  report  of  their  condition,  in  any  case,  in  which  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  do  otherwise ;  or  where,  in  other  words,  such  a  report  must 
necessarily  be  an  un&vorable  one.     Banks  which  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, indeed,  may,  generally  speaking,  be  fairly  expected  to  give  a  true 
account  of  themselves.     To  them,  the  publication  of  the  truth,  is  not  an 
injury.     But  to  banks  which  happen,  as  is  too  oflen  the  case,  to  be  differ- 
ently situated,  the  publication  of  the  truth— the  plain,  unvarnished  truth, 
must  often  be  productive  of  the  most  immediately  ruinous  consequences ; 
and  these  will  extend  not  only  to  the  banks  themselves,  but  to  multitudes 
of  persons  who  have  no  other  connexion  with  them,  than  as  borrowers  of 
their  capital,  depositors,  ^.    It  is  easy  to  understand,  how  the  appro- 
hension  of  producing  such  wide  spread  ruin*-of  disappointing  and  crush- 
ing so  many  hopes,  and  causing  so  much  misery,  should  very  naturally 
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render  men,  though  ffenerallj  of  correct  principles,  reluctant  to  make  a 
bold  and  open  avowal  of  the  truth,  where  such  ayowal  is  expected  to  be 
followed  with  consequences  so  terrible.    The  hope  too  of  ayerting,  or, 
if  not,  of  at  least  deferring  the  evil  daj,  must  always  have  its  influence  in 
warping  their  line  of  conduct  from  Uiat  of  strict  and  rigid  duty.     Duty, 
under  such  circumstances,  assumes  too  much  of  the  aspect  of  severity ; 
and  we  are  easily  persuaded  to  think  ourselves  absolved  fit)m  a  puncdl- 
ious  adherence  to  its  dictates,  by  what  we  are  disposed  to  regard,  as  its 
excessive  rigor.    To  suppose  bankers  and  bank  directors  insensible  to 
the  influence  of  such  considerations  as  these,  would  be  to  suppose  them 
more  scrupulously  honest  and  conscientious,  and  more  firm  dian  other 
men — ^to  suppose  them  superior,  indeed,  to  the  condition  and  infirmities 
of  our  conunon  native.    It  is  to  be  considered,  too,  that  the  report  of  a 
bank,  respecting  its  own  condition  and  the  amount  of  its  effects  and  !!• 
abilities,  is  not  a  mere  statement  of  fiicts.    It  must  generally  be  a  state- 
ment,  composed,  partly  of  matters  of  fiu^t,  and  partly  of  matters  of  opin. 
ion.     A  portion,  and  generally  a  large  portion  of  the  assets  of  a  bank, 
must  consist  of  the  debts  and  obligations  ifdiich  have  been  contracted 
towards  it  in  the  course  of  its  business.    But,  of  what  value  are  such 
debts  and  obligations  ?  upon  this  question,  it  is  obvious,  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  may  exist    X^hile,  in  the  estimate  ef  parties,  unbiased  by 
interest  or  prejudice,  they  may  be  set  down  as  absolutely  worthless,  in 
that  of  the  baidu  themselves,  very  probably  they  may  be  reckoned  as  so 
much  gold  and  silver  coin.     A  bajik  which  has  discounted  bills  and  obli- 
gations to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  proves,  by  such 
conduct,  that  at  the  time  of  discounting  them,  it  believed  these  bills 
and  obligations  to  be  ^ood ;  and  they  are  accordingly  placed  among  the 
number  of  its  assets ;  but  subsequent  events — a  change  in  the  course  of 
trade — a  war — a  treaty — the  imposition  of  a  new  tarifiT  abroad,  or  at 
home — any  circumstance,  in  short,  which  may  shake  the  credit  of  the 
debtors  of  the  bank,  may  have  reduced  the  value  of  these  bills  and  obli- 
gations to  a  third,  or  to  a  fourth  part  of  what  they  were  originally  worth  I 
To  expect  that  banks,  upon  the  occurrence  of  such  an  event,  should  come 
forward  and  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  their  losses,  and  by  this 
means,  injure  their  credit— aggravate,  tenfold,  the  difficulties  of  their 
situation,   and  perhaps  even    cause  their  own  immediate  destruction, 
would  be  to  expect  a  degree  of  heroic,  stoic  virtue  on  the  part  of  those 
institutions,  which,  I  believe,  their  greatest  admirers  have  never  yet  ven- 
tured to  claim  on  their  behalf.     But,  though  we  should  admit  that  even 
under  circumstances  the  most  trying,  the  managers  and  directors  of  these 
institutions  may  be  expected  to  act  with  the  greatest  integrity,  and  most 
perfect  good  faith,  still,  we  all  know  how  sanguine  men  usiudly  are,  in 
relation  to  their  own  afiairs ;  and  in  how  dil^rent  a  light  these  may  ap- 
pear  to  the  parties  chiefly  concerned,  and  to  those  who  have  no  interest 
in  them,  and  consequently  no  bias.     We  should,  therefore,  be  at  no  loss, 
even  in  cases  where  suspicion  of  dishonesty  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— to  account  for  finding  among  the  assets  of  a  bank,  and  set  down  at 
their  full  nominal  value,  debts  and  obligations,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  well  informed  and  unbiased  persons,  would  probably  have  been  es- 
timated as  wholly  worthless,  or  have  been  rated,  to  say  the  least,  at  a 
very  considerable  discount. 
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TMM  OOMMXJmOkTIOa  TO  TBI  ITOCKHOLDBBS  OP  A  BALAUCI  SHKET— TBS  IK  ASBQVACT  Of  tVOB 
▲  98¥1C8  TO  IBB  OS/BCT  nU>FOSBI>— ^BX  STOCOCBOLDBSS  TBS  MIFES  Ain)  TICTIMS  OF  THSIB 
AfiENTSi  TBB  DIRECTORS — TBI  CAUSB  AMD  ORI&nr  OP  TBU  XTII/— TBE  FUBDAXIIITAl.  LAW» 
AMD  FRIHCIFLES  OF  OUR  STSTEX  FALSI  AUD  EBBOZfBOUS. 

Hie  same  objectioiis  apply,  it  is  obvious,  and  with  equal  force,  to  the 
pioposal  for  restraining  the  diroctors  and  Sjp^ents  of  a  bank,  b  j  **  compelling 
the  communication  to  the  stockholders  of  a  balance  sheet."  The  totid 
inadequacy  of  such  a  device  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  proposed, 
must,  after  what  has  been  already  said,  be  so  apparent  as  to  call  for  very 
little  additional  remark*  If  the  stockhoklers  <^  a  bank  have  no  better 
means  of  obtaining  information  upon  the  subject  of  its  condition,  thaa 
what  is  afforded  by  the  balance  sheet  of  the  directors,  they  are  not  l^cely 
to  be  at  all  better  instructed  in  the  matter  than  the  public  a!nd  note-holders 
of  the  bank.  During  the  prosperity  of  the  bank  indeed,  and  while  there 
is  nothing  in  its  condition  which  requires  concealment  or  disguise,  the 
stockholders  will  find,  in  their  balance  sheet,  a  pretty  &ir  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  their  agents ;  and  may  feel  satisfied,  that  they  have  not 
been  duped  by  them ;  l^t  no  sooner  shall  the  reverse  of  this  happmi  to  be 
the  case— no  sooner  shall  the  bank  become,  firom  whatever  caose,  involved 
in  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  than  the  balance  sheet  will  cease, 
however  fiiirly  it  may  show,  to  be  any  longer  a  document,  upon  which  any 
firm  and  undoubting  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  directors,  or  officers  of 
the  bank,  who  make  out  the  balance  sheet,  are  interested,  chiefly,  in  the 
retaining  their  places  in  the  bank — ^in  securing,  by  that  means,  fkcilities 
for  borrovdng  money  for  themselves,  and  lending  it  to  others ;  and  in  thus 
preserving  and  exercising  an  influence  and  control  in  the  community,  fiur 
greater  t£m  any,  to  which  their  own  property,  or  character  could  entitle 
them.  It  is  to  them,  therefore,  of  the  most  immediate  consequence,  to 
keep  up  the  fo,ir  credit  of  the  bank — to  prevent  its  reputation  from  sustain- 
ing any  shock,  firom  indiscreet  disclosures — to  conceal  those  infirmities 
wad  disorders  of  its  present  state,  which  it  has  contracted  in  a  long  course 
of  management,  whether  firom  unavoidable  accidents  and  misfortune,  or 
firom  their  own  imprudence  ;  or,  what  is  worse,  firom  their  own  dishonesty ; 
and  which,  they  are  so  sanguine  as  to  hope  they  may,  possibly,  ultimately 
be  enabled  to  cure,  provided  only,  they  can  prevent  any  indiscreet  and 
premature  disclosures  firom  being  made. 

The  motives,  indeed,  which,  during  a  period  of  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment, must  tempt  the  directors  of  a  bank  to  practise  deception  and  mis- 
representation upon  both  stockholders  and  public,  are  in  their  nature  so 
strong  and  cogent,  and  the  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  fitvor  of 
such  a  course  of  conduct,  are,  at  the  same  time,  so  specious  and  plausible, 
that  it  can  afiS>rd  no  just  subject  of  wonder,  if  such  motives  and  arguments 
are  found  firequently  to  prevail  over  the  rigid  dictates  and  exacting  punc- 
tilios of  a  nice  and  scrupulous  sense  of  duty.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
numerous  have  been  the  instances,  in  this  country,  in  which  proprietors 
and  shareholders  in  banks  have  b^n  made  the  dupes  and  victims  of  their 
agents — the  officers  and  managers  of  those  institutions.  The  number  and 
fi^quency  of  occurrences  of  this  nature,  have  been  such,  as  to  reflect  much 
and  serious  discredit  upon  the  character  and  respectabili^  of  the  com- 
mercial and  business  portion  of  the  community,  and  even  to  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  ^ve  naticmal  reproach.    The  origin  of  the  evil, 
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howoTer,  is  to  be  toaodf  not  in  any  defect  of  character,  nor  in  any  inferi^ 
oritj  on  our  part  ii^en  compared  with  other  nations,  in  point  oi  honesty, 
(for  in  this  respect  we  maj,  without  ranitj,  perhaps,  claim  as  a  general 
rule,  some  little  advantage,)  but  entirely  to  toe  false  principles  and  erro- 
neous views  upon  which  we  have  proceeded,  in  laying  down,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  fiindamental  laws  of  our  system. 

CSAPTIR  HI*  SBCnON  L 
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Under  this  system,  which  difllers,  in  this  respect,  fiwm  that  of  England, 
no  stockholder  or  shareholder  in  a  bank  is  liable  towards  the  creditors  of 
the  bank  for  more  than  the  amount  of  his  shares.*  The  efiect  of  this  is, 
that  great  numbers  of  persons  are  tempted  to  become  owners  of  bank 
shares,  who,  if  the  liability  had  extended  to  the  whole,  or  any  considera- 
ble  portion  of  the  amount  of  their  private  fortunes,  would  never  probably 
have  ventured  upon  such  a  speculation.  Owing  to  this  cause,  the  propri- 
etors of  bank  shares  and  bank  stock  come  to  be  very  numerous.  Every 
body  who  has  a  few  dollars,  or  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  spare,  becomes 
in  this  way  connected  with  the  banks.  Such  a  person  considers,  that  if 
even  the  bank  in  which  he  has  taken  shares  should  fail,  he  can  loose,  at 
the  worst,  only  his  shares ;  the  amount  of  which  bears,  probably,  but  a 
small  proportion  to  that  of  his  entire  property.  In  the  expectation  of  large 
dividends  and  profits,  he  is  willing  to  encounter  the  risk  of  such  a  loss* 
Every  shareholder  becomes^  in  this  way,  a  sort  of  gamhler.  Banks  become 
lotteries,  in  which  every  one  ventures  a  small  sum,  in  the  hope  of  draw- 
ing prizes ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  making  exhorbitant  profits.  The 
ultimate  fete  of  the  bank,  and  even  of  his  shares,  is  a  consideration  too 
remote  to  have  much  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  shareholder,  so  long  as 
the  bank  gratifies  him,  as  it  will  generally  find  means  to  do,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  handsome  dividend.  The  whole  management  of  the  bank  fells 
into  the  hands  of  a  few,  who,  like  the  majority  of  the  shareholders,  have 
but  a  small  number  of  shares ;  and  who,  besides,  have  generally  little 
other  property  than  what  they  can  make  out  of  the  loans  from  the  bank 
itself.  The  men  of  property  who,  in  the  beginning,  may  have  invested 
any  considerable  amounts  in  such  a  concern,  would  soon  find  occasion  to 
withdraw  from  it ;  or  will  retain  but  a  small  number  of  shares ;  so,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  bank,  they  may  at  least  be  secure  against 
the  occurrence  of  any  serious  loss.  The  stockholders  and  shareholders, 
in  such  a  concern,  are  too  numerous — too  much  dispersed  and  distant  firom 
one  anothei^-too  careless,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  several  invest- 
ments which  each  of  them  has  made  in  it,  to  be  vigilant  or  able  guardi- 
ans of  its  true  interests  or  ultimate  fete.  According  to  the  old  adage,  ^  what 
is  every  body's  business  is  nobody's  business,"  and  thus  the  entire  control 
and  management  of  the  concern  is  abandoned,  as  we  before  remarked,  to 
the  hands  of  a  small  junto,  whose  interests  and  safety  are  not  at  all  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  ultimate  prosperity  or  feilure  of  the  bank  than  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  shareholders,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  possess  facili- 


•  Thw  is  th«  geoeml  rale. 
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ties  finr  borrowiagy  and  a  oommaiid  of  money  tor  tke  pnrpoaesof  specula- 
tion,  which,  though  extremely  convenient  to  themielveiy  doubtless— ena- 
bling them  often  to  realize  large  amounts  of  property — are  yet  liable  too 
to  be  frequently  abused,  to  the  ffreat  injury  and  loss,  as  well  of  their  con« 
stituents,  the  shareholders,  as  of  the  public  and  note-holders*  These  re- 
marks are  intended,  not  as  a  censure  of  any  men,  or  class  of  men ;  but 
as  the  condemnation  of  a  system*  They  are  intended  to  demonstrate  how 
miwise  and  mischievous  must  be  any  system  of  banking,  which  entrusts 
to  the  hands  of  an  almost  irresponsible  set  of  men,  who,  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  facilities  and  opportunities  which 
they  enjoy,  are  necessarily  exposed,  frequently,  to  the  strongest  tempta- 
tions, which,  but  too  often,  they  have  been  proved  by  experience  unable 
to  resist ;  an  immense  aggregate  of  property,  owned  in  difterent  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country, andgeneraily  in  comparatively  small  amounts ; 
and  by  a  great  multitude  of  persons,  who,  from  various,  causes  which  have 
been  already  alluded  to,  cannot  possibly  exercise  any  efficient  control  or 
superintendance  over  its  management.  It  requires  but  little  reflection,  we 
think,  to  be  convinced,  that  banks  established  upon  such  a  system,  and  on 
such  principles,  must  unavoidably,  from  the  inherent  vices  of  their  own 
constitution,  be  constantly  exposed  to  the  greatest  vicissitudes ;  and  must 
contain,  in  fiu^t,  within  themselves  the  latent  causes  of  their  own  dissolu- 
tion. The  corrupting  principle  of  the  system  inheres  in  every  thing  which 
proceeds  from,  or  is  built  upon  it.  Such  banks  can  possess,  it  is  obvious, 
nothing  of  stability  or  firmness — ^nothing  of  strength,  confidence,  or  dura- 
bility— ^nothing  of  security,  or  safety.  They  must  be  liable  to  be  warped 
from  their  steady,  onward  course,  by  the  allurements  of  every  fancied  and 
temporary  advantage ;  and  to  be  driven  hither  and  thither,  and  be  blown 
about  and  around  by  every  breath  of  speculation,  and  every  gust  of  fear. 
They  must  continue  to  be,  (as  they  have  always  heretofore  been,)  at  once,  the 
causes,  and  the  victims  of  those  panics  in  the  commercial  world,  which 
have  been  more  &tal,  perhaps,  to  the  happiness  of  ccnnmunities,  than  either 
pestilence  or  war.  Every  thing  about  them  and  around  them,  must  par- 
take of  the  restlessness — the  insecurity — ^the  uncertainty — the  vacillation, 
which  result  from  the  absence  of  some  fixed,  and  invariable,  and  determi- 
nate principle  of  action. 

In  banks  properly  constituted,  this  principle  is  found  in  the  preponder- 
ance which  is  invariably  given  to  the  consideration  of  secwrUy^  over  all 
other  considerations,  or  objects  whatever.  With  such  banks,  the  amount 
of  dividends  and  profits,  is  an  object  altogether  secondary  and  subordinate. 
It  has  no  weight  with  them,  when  placed  in  the  balance,  in  opposition  to 
the  all-important  object  of  security.  Now,  this  will  ever  be  the  guiding 
principle  ofdUbanktsocanstiUUeaand  condUioned^  asthat  their  ruin  orfaU' 
«re,  mu^  necesscuily  involve  anddraw  dUmg  with  t^,  that  of  their  sTuxrehold, 
ers  and  proprietors.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  shareholders  and 
proprietors,  it  may  be  readily  believed,  will  exercise  a  control  so  strict 
and  vigilant  over  their  agents,  the  managers  of  the  bank,  as  will  leave 
them  little  room  for  the  employment  of  their  discretion,  and  still  less  for 
the  temptation  of  their  virtue.  It  must  be  very  evident  that  where  one 
invests  his  whole  property,  or  anv  large  part  of  it  in  a  concern  of  this  sort, 
particularly  if  his  property  be  a  large  one,  he  is  &r  more  anxious  about 
the  question  o(  security^  than  about  that  of  the  amount  of  profits  and  divi- 
dends.   So,  if  a  number  of  persons  unite  in  the  establishment  of  a  bank. 
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and  each  of  them  invests  in  it  his  whole,  or  anj  large  portion  of  his  prop- 
ertjy  the  ruling  principle  of  its  management  will  be,  the  consideration  of 
iecwrUy.  The  safest  banks,  therefore,  are,  generally  speaking,  those,  in 
which  the  amount  or  value  of  shares  or  stock  owned  severally  by  the  indi- 
vidual stockholders,  or  proprietors,  bears  the  largest  proportion  to  that  of 
their  entire  propertf :  and  in  which  the  number  of  stockholders  is  small* 
est  compared  to  the  whole  amount  or  value  of  the  capital  invested.  In 
proportion  as  banks  recede  from  this  character — ^in  proportion  as  their 
shareholders  increase  in  number,  and  the  amount  of  shares  they  severally 
subscribe  for  diminishes— just  in  this  proportion  do  they  approach  to  the 
character  of  a  lottery  or  gambling  concern ;  and  must  partake,  of  course, 
of  the  fluctuations  and  vicissitudes  which  belong  to  the  nature  of  sueh 
things* 

BstmoK  n* 

XJHLDtrnD  LUBTLITT— 1T8  ADVAllTAOBSf  OFUflOHS  QVOnDHHUfiOUUT  V  AOAIHflT  FBAUDS  ▲?• 
FORDED  BT  THE  ADQPnON  OF  THIS  FBIHCIFLa — ^WOETHLBSSNEBS  OF  THE  FSBSEIIT  VLAX  OP 
AMBRICAK  BAajuaO,  AHD  FDTILITT  OF  ALL  THE  CHBCS8  ASD  ESSTEAINTS  HITHEKTO  DIFOSEDi. 

Were  it  not,  however,  that  banks  thus  constituted,  are  entrusted  with 
the  issue  of  a  paper  currency,  and  that  by  this  means,  their  bad  manage- 
ment and  insecurity  are  connected  with  a  matter  of  public  and  general 
concernment,  the  question  of  introducing  a  reform  whh  a  view  to  insure 
their  better  management  and  greater  securi^,  would  be  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  It  is  this  circumstance  of  their  connection  with  the 
currency,  which  makes  them,  more  immediately,  a  subject  of  legislative 
attention.  And  when  we  consider  how  important  to  the  public  and  country 
it  must  ever  be,  to  possess  a  sound  and  secure  currency,  and  to  avoid  the 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from  one  which  is  ever  variable  and  fluctua- 
ting, it  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  us  as  a  subject  of  some  astonishment,  that 
the  attainment  of  objects  of  so  much  magnitude  and  consequence,  shouhl 
ever  have  been  entrusted  to  institutions,  on  whose  prudent  and  able  man- 
agement, and  consequent  stabilitv  and  success,  we  are  taught,  both  by 
reason  and  experience,  that  so  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 

We  have  already  stated  our  convictioh,  that  the  instability  and  misman- 
agement alluded  to,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  ascribable  to  that  feature  in 
our  banking  corporations,  which  consists  in  their  having  a  very  large 
'  number  of  stock  or  shareholders ;  while  each  of  these  has  invested  in 
shares  or  stock,  an  amount  or  value  which  is  but  small,  compared  to  that 
of  his  entire  property.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  insure  better, 
and  more  prudent  management,  I  would  propose,  that  in  the  case  of  all 
banks  hereafter  to  be  established,  the  legislature  should  require,  as  one  c£ 
the  conditions  of  their  establishment,  the  tmlmited  liabUUp  of  the  share^ 
holders;  and  that  upon  application  being  made  for  the  renewal  of  any  of 
the  existing  bank  charters,  the  same  reqidrement  should  he  insisted  on^  as 
an  indispensable  preliminary  condition  to  granting  their  renewal.  An  expe- 
rienced English  banker,*  and  well  informed  practical  writer  upon  bank- 
ing, says,  in  his  "History  of  Banking  in  America,"  page  78,  &c.  "In 
America,  the  banks  are  chartered  banks,  and  the  shareholders,  in  most 
cases,  have  no  liabilitv  beyond  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares.  In 
England,  every  shareholder  is  liable  to  the  fuU  extent  of  his  property  fer 
all  the  debts  of  the  bank* 

*  James  William  Gilbert,  general  manager  of  the  Lonckm  and  Westminister  bank. 
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*^  Unlimiled  IkUlity  gives  greater  eecinrit  j  to  tke  publie.  It  will  hardly 
be  denied  that  all  the  property  of  five  hundred  partners  gives  greater 
security  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  than  any  small  portion  of  that  property 
tiuU  may  be  advanced  in  the  form  of  paid  up  capital.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  paid  up  capital,  and  the  remaining  property  of  the  part- 
ners form  a  larger  fund  than  the  paid  up  cafntal  alone*  The  unlimited 
liability  of  the  partners  constitutes  therefore  a  higher  guarantee  for  the 
ultimate  payment  oi  the  debts  <^the  bank,  whether  those  debts  arise  §tcm 
iM^tes  or  deposits. 

^  Unlimited  liability,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  guarantee  for  pmdent 
management.  As  the  directors  are  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  their  prop- 
erty,  uey  will  take  care  not  to  incur  such  risks  as  will  place  that  property 
in  jeopardy.  And  the  shareholders  will  take  care  to  choose  directors, 
whose  wealth  and  character  render  them  worthy  of  confidence ;  and  they 
will  also  attend  to  the  annual  report  of  the  directors,  and  will  be  alive  to 
any  event  that  may  endanger  the  prosperity  of  the  Imnk.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion to  say,  that  private  bankers  run  risks,  although  their  whole  property 
is  liable,  and  hence  the  directors  of  joint  stock  banks  would  run  rwkB  in 
the  same  way.  First :  private  bankers,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  run 
risks  as  bankers,  but  as  manufocturers  and  merchants,  and  the  failure  of 
their  commercial  enterprises  has  brought  down  their  banks.  Secondly : 
the  private  bankers  had  greater  inducements  to  run  risks,  because  all  the 
profit  of  the  risk  went  to  themselves ;  but  bank  directors  have  no  such 
inducements,  because  the  profit  that  comes  to  themselves  is  very  small, 
being  only  in  proportion  to  the  shares  that  they  hold,  while  the  fiulure 
might  endanger  their  whole  property,  as  the  directors  would  be  the  first 
that  would  have  judgment  issued  against  them.  Nor  is  it  any  objection 
to  say,  that  the  shareholders  will  not  pay  any  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  banks,  so  long  as  they  receive  good  dividends.  It  may  be  veiy  true, 
that  when  the  shareholders  have  provided  for  the  good  management  of 
the  bank,  by  choosing  efiicient  directors,  they  will  then  attend  no  fiurther 
to  its  administration  beyond  receiving  the  half-yearly  or  annual  reports* 
But  let  it  be  once  even  rumored  that  the  directors  are  actinff  unfoithfiilly 
towards  the  shareholders,  or  let  it  be  sw^cted  that  the  dividends  are  not 
paid  out  of  the  profits,  and  then  see  if  the  shareholders  will  not  meet,  and 
•how,  by  their  conduct,  that  they  are  alive  to  the  sense  of  unlimited  lia-  * 
Ulity. 

*^  The  unlimited  liability  of  the  shareholders  attracts  the  public  confi. 
dence.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  bank  is  ultimately  safe.  A  want  of  con- 
fkience  in  our  banking  establishments  has  been  the  cause  of  much  misery. 
The  panic  of  1635  would  have  been  far  less  calamitous  had  there  existed 
no  suspicion  of  the  banks.  *  *  *  *  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the 
pnblic  will  place  greater  confidence  in  a  bank,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
paid-up  capital,  they  have  a  claim  upon  the  property  of  all  the  partnen, 
than  where  they  have  to  depend  upon  the  paid-up  capital  alone*  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  tendency  of  unlimited  liability,  to  inspire  public  con« 
fidence,  should  be  advanced  as  an  objection  against  it.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  public  confidence  may  be  abused,  and  that  the  banks  presuming 
on  the  confidence  they  know  they  have  acquired,  m^  engage  in  specula- 
tions to  which  they  would  not  otherwise  resort.  We  ffrant  that  public 
confidence  may  be  abused ;  but  is  there  no  way  of  guarding  against  these 
abuses,  but  by  rendering  the  banks  less  deserving  of  con&lence  t    *    * 
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TImj  who  assert  that  ualiinited  liabilitj  acquires  an  ezoeasiYB  degree  of 
public  confidence,  admit  that  the  public  opinien  is  in  opposition  to  their 
own.     They  think  that  unlimited  liability  renders  a  bank  less  worthy  of    . 
confidence ;  the  public  think  the  reverse,  and  they  act  aceordinf2[ly."  / 

Mr.  McCullock,  a  deservedly  high  authority  upon  this  subject  sajrs:*  • 
**  The  American  banks  are  all  joint-stock  associations.  But  instead  of  the 
partners  being  liable,  as  in  England,  for  the  whole  amotrat  of  the  debts  of 
the  banks,  they  are  in  general  liable  only  for  the  amount  of  their  shares, 
or  for  some  fixed  multiple  thereof.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  tempta- 
tion  to  commit  fraud  held  out  by  this  system,  which  has  not  a  single  coon* 
tervailing  advantage  to  recommend  it.  The  worthlessness  of  the  plan  on 
which  the  banks  were  founded,  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  between 
1811,  and  the  fifth  of  May,  1830,  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  sixty-five 
banks  became  altogether  bankrupt,  many  of  them  paying  only  an  insigni* 
ficant  dividend ;  and  this  exclusive  of  a  much  greater  number  that  stop, 
ped  for  a  while,  and  afterwards  resumed  pajments.  This  wide  spread 
mischief  resulting  from  such  a  state  of  things  has  led  to  the  devising  of 
various  complicated  schemes  for  insuring  the  stability  and  prudent  man-  j 
agement  of  banks ;  but  as  they  all  involve  regulations  which «k  is  impoe*  j 
siUe  to  enfi>foe,  they  are  practically  worse  than  useless."  ' 


An.  IIL— THE  COMMERCE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  CHILXt 

Thb  Republic  of  Chili  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the  Desert  of 
Atacama,  separating  it  firom  Bolivia  and  Peru ;  on  •  the  south,  by  the 
Magellan  Straits ;  on  the  east  by  the  Cordilleras,  which  separate  it  from 
the  Pampas  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  Republic ;  and  on  the  west,  by  the 
P^ific.  It  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  some  of  wbicht  as 
the  Maule  and  the  Biobio,  are  navigable  to  some  extent,  and  codd,  with 
little  cost,  be  made  still  more  so. 

The  first  insurrection  of  Chili  against  Spain  commenced  in  1810,  and 
lasted  till  1814.  The  successes  obtained  in  this  revolution,  however, 
were  soon  checked,  as  the  Spaniards  had  received  reinforcements  from 
home,  enabling  them  to  regain  the  ground  they  had  lo^.  Three  years 
after,  in  1817,  Chili  revolted  again,  with  belter  success,  and  the  Span- 
iards were  expelled  by  General  Mendoza,  who,  in  the  plains  of  Chaca- 
buco,  by  a  gallant  fight,  obtained  the  victory  over  5,000  Spaniards  with 
only  4,000  men. 

After  the  victory,  the  Chillians  considered  their  success  complete,  and 
had  already  begun  to  form  an  independent  government,  when  a  new  army 
of  Royalists,  under  General  Osono,  invaded  their  country.  This  army 
also  was  destroyed,  in  a  decisive  battle,  on  the  5th  April,  1818,  the  Cbil- 
lians  fighting  under  the  command  of  San  Martin,  O'Uiggins,  Balcaroe, 
and  Las  Herreras,  who  completely  routed  the  enemy. 

A  last  eftbrt  was  then  made  by  Spain  to  regain  their  lost  dominion. 
A  fifty-gun  frigate  and  eleven  transport  ships,  with  2,600  men,  were  com- 
missioned,  and  had  already  reached  Cape  Horn,  when  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Chili,  which  had  bought  and  armed  two  ships  of  the  Spanish 

•  McCallock's  Commercial  Dictionary  Supplement 

t  Ai  translated  from  the  French  by  Mr.  W  Dnigulin,  for  **  Siramond'a  Colonial  Mag- 
tstne,"  for  Jane  1845,  with  additions  by  the  Editor  of  the  Mercfaantii'  Magwiat. 
TOL.  xni. — V9.  IV.  20 
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Eait  India  Companj,  and  several  trading  vessels,  as  well  as  a  corvette, 
built  in  the  United  States,  sent  ont  this  squadron  under  Captain  Manuel 
Blanco,  who  met  the  enemy's  forces  at  Talcahuano,  and,  in  this  first 
trial  at  sea,  displayed  so  much  skill  and  talent,  that  he  actually  took  the 
whole  Spanish  fleet.  With  this  small  force.  Admiral  Cochrane  afterwards 
kept  up  the  blockade  oi  the  Peruvian  ports  from  1819  to  1823,  at  which 
period  he  left  the  Chilian  service,  during  which  time  he  completely  nul- 
tified  the  naval  forces  of  Spain  in  the  Pacific. 

The  first  government  of  Chili  was  Dictatorial.  General  O'Higgins 
was  elected  Dictator,  February  16, 1816,  and  remained  in  office  till  1628. 
His  successor  was  General  Freire,  to  whom  followed  Blanco  and 
Eeysaguirre,  until,  in  1826,  anew  constitution  was  proclaimed,  and  Gen. 
eral  Pinto  elected  president  of  the  young  Republic.  He,  however,  did 
not  accept  the  dignity  ofiered  to  him,  but  ceded  his  place  to  Don  Ramon 
Vicuna,  at  this  time  president  of  the  Senate. 

The  new  president  was  no  great  favorite  with  the  people ;  several 
provinces  revolted,  and  a  civil  war  ensued,  the  end  of  which  was,  that 
Vicuna  was  deposed,  and  General  Prieto  took  his  place,  in  1833,  after 
several  administrations  of  short  duration. 

At  this  period  it  may  properly  be  said,  the  true  history  of  Chili  begins. 
Under  Prieto's  administration.  Chili  took  her  acknowledged  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  globe,  and  her  interior  relations  became  settled.  The 
national  debt  had  increased  to  the  enormous  amount  of  6,262,978  piasters, 
(about  910,000,000.)  Prieto  therefore  dismissed  a  third  of  the  standing 
army,  diminisheld  the  salaries  of  the  servants  of  the  state,  recalled  most 
of  the  diplomatic  agents  at  foreign  courts,  and,  in  short,  established  such 
a  rigorous  system  of  economy,  that,  in  1835,  already  an  equalibrium  in 
the  finances  of  the  state  was  obtained,  and  more  than  1,500,000  piasters 
of  interior  debts  were  paid  oftT. 

The  increase  of  the  revenue  will  be  shown  by  the  following  figures : 


1831 1,517,537  piMtera 

1832 1.652,713. 

1833 ., 1,770,760 


1834 1.922,966  piasten 

1835 2,003,421. 


A  rapid  development  of  the  resources  of  Chili  has  taken  place.  No 
wonder ;  the  government  is  mild  ;  taxes  light ;  order  has  been  brought 
into  the  various  branches  of  administration  ;  equitable  laws  protect  alike 
the  native  and  the  foreigner ;  and  the  legislation  of  the  Republic  may 
simply  be  reduced  to  these  two  points : 

1.  Perfect  liberty  to  the  citizen,  so  long  as  he  respects  that  of  his 
fellow.subjects. 

2  Absolute  equality  under  the  law,  which  admits  no  titles,  no  catego- 
ries,  no  privileges  or  distinctions  between  natives  and  foreigners,  pro. 
tecting  all  alike  by  the  same  guarantees. 

The  administration  of  justice,  without  being  entirely  freed  firom  the 
forms  instituted  by  the  Spanish  government,  is  expeditious,  impartial,  and 
equitable,  or,  at  least,  alvtrays  conscientious.  The  judges  are  independ. 
ent,  because  their  office  is  permanent.  Their  decrees,  civil  as  well  as 
criminal,  must  be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  an  exposition  of  the 
reasons  or  considerations  which  influenced  acquittal  or  condemnation. 
The  cases  of  the  poor  are  pleaded  in/bnna  pauperis. 

This  country,  which  under  the  Spanish  sway  was  uncultivated  and 
poor,  now  every  i^ere  shows  fertile  lands,  rich  plantationsi  and  artificial 
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meadows.    Fine  Tillagesy  Arms,  schools,  and  public  institutlonst  now  oc- 
cupy the  places  of  the  poor  huts  of  former  times.     Everything  has  in- 
creased, everything  has  grown  more  important,  and  a  few  facts  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  this* 
•  The  anniuil  nffning  produce  under  the  Spaniards  was  on  the  average, 

Silver 33^500  marcf.    (i  mtre^S  os.) 

Copper 25,000  cwt. 

Id  183411  had  risen  to^ 

Silver. ^ 164,000  maroa. 

Copper 75,000  cwt 

Which  brought  in  circulation  a  sum  of  2,500,000  piasters.  Hie  course 
of  the  bills  of  the  treasury  was,  August  20,  1840,  not  higher  than  24  per 
cent,  while  in  September,  1843,  they  were  in  demand  at  68  per  cent. 

These  &vourable  results,  however,  should  not  lead  to  the  belief)  that 
Chili  has  enjoyed  perfect  peace  since  her  independence.  She  has  had 
to  maintain  long  and  severe  struggles  with  Peru,  which,  however,  only 
served  to  develop  more  strongly  the  high  mind  of  the  Chilians.  ChiU 
bad  in  1820  aided  Peru  with  money  and  men  in  the  war  of  independence 
which  that  state  waged  against  Spain ;  nevertheless  Peru  soon  became 
the  receptacle  of  all  the  Chilian  malecontents,  the  heart  of  all  intrigues 
spun  against  the  government  of  Chili.  This  inimical  feeling  towards 
the  state  which  hiui  done  so  much  for  Peru,  increased  still  more  when 
General  Santa-Cruz  was  elected  protector  of  the  Peru- Bolivian  Republic. 
He  received  the  Chilian  rebels  with  open  arms,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  arm  three  men-of-war  at  Callao,  which  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  insurgents.  By  a  coup  de  maifiy  however,  which  was  crowned  with 
complete  success,  these  ships  were  taken  before  they  had  even  lefl  the 
haven  of  Callao.  The  Chilians  also  captured  the  rest  of  the  vessels  sent 
out  to  revolutionize  their  country,  and  forced  Peru  to  acknowledge  the 
legal  capture  of  those  ships. 

From  this  period  a  series  of  animosities  ensued  on  the  part  of  Peru, 
which  lefl  no  doubt  that  this  state  wished  to  provoke  war.  This  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  that  Peru  by  a  law  forbade  all  foreign  vessels  to  trade  with 
South  America  without  previously  having  entered  some  port  of  Peru  or 
Bolivia,  under  the  threat  of  submitting  all  vessels  disregarding  this  de- 
cree to  additional  entrance  duties.  The  aim  of  this  edict  was  to  alien- 
ate the  trade  from  Valparaiso,  and  to  insult  the  Chilian  government,  which 
did  not  fail  to  declare  war  against  Peru. 

Scenes  of  bloodshed,  treachery,  and  horrors,  peculiar  to  the  wars  in 
America,  now  followed  one  another,  in  quick  succession,  and  ended  in 
1629  by  the  battle  of  Yungay  ;  after  which  Santa-Cruz  was  forced  to  lay 
down  his  titles,  and  to  expatriate  himself.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Bolivia,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  retained  by  the  Chilian  government 
till  his  banishment  to  Europe. 

In  1887,  Chili  was,  owing  to  the  secret  intrigues  of  Santa-Cruz's 
agents,  declared  to  be  in  statu  beUi;  this  measure  becoming  indispensa- 
ble also  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  success  to  the  war.  When,  however, 
in  1839,  the  dictatorial  power  of  government  ceased,  with  the  circum- 
stances which  had  made  it  necessary,  it  appeared  that  not  in  a  single  in- 
stance had  this  supreme  power  been  misused,  the  only  results  of  those 
two  years  being  of  a  paci6c  tendency;  viz.,  the  erection  and  dotation  of 
schools — ^improved  high  roads,  courts  of^aw,  ^magazines,"  etc.,  as  well 
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as  the  mvisloii  of  the  commercial,  civil,  and  criminal  codes,  notwithstand- 
ing the  horrors  of  a  famine.  It  is  but  proper  to  add,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  been  supported  during  those  two  years  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  wealthy  of  the  country.  During  even  this  time  the  revenue . 
was  constantly  increasing,'  a  fact  more  remarkable  still  than  that  already 
shown  in  the  instance  of  1831 — 1836. 

State  of  revenue  in — 

1839 2,386,952  piaBten.  f  1842 3,074.575  piaiten. 

1840 „ 2,946,247  1843 3,160,000  

1841 2,761,787  j 

This  increase,  as  the  figures  show,  was  only  retarded  in  1641,  and  then 
owing  to  a  new  tariflTnot  m  accordance  with  the  interests  of  the  country, 
and  which  was  therefore  easily  withdrawn. 

The  following  will  show  the  savings  the  government  of  St*  Jago  real- 
ised in  a  period  of  ten  years : — 


1832 118,241  piasters. 

1833 134,565 

1834 200,519 

1836 212,926 

1837 216,311 


1838 114,612  piasters 

1839 219,267 

1840 415.026 

1841 569,554 

1842 1,395,412 


It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  see  from  what  sources  the  revenue  was 
derived,  and  what  were  the  items  of  expenditure.  We  therefore  subjoin 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  the  representative 
chambers  in  1842 ; — 


Balance  in  hand,  1841,.. 

Customs, 

Monopolies, 

Tithes,  

Registration, 

CoDTeyancing  dntiee...... 

Patents, 

8tarops, 

Mint, - , 


Costs  of  representative, 

Ministry  of  the  interior, 

"  exterior, 

Charities  and  public  works,.. . . 

Pious  pensions, 

Administration  of  justicCy^ 

Religion, 

Publie  instruction, * . 

Ministry  of  finances, 

interest  and  amortisation  of  in- 
terior debt, 

Interest  snd  amortisation  of  ex- 
terior debt,.. 


Revkmue. 
Platteri. 
.  569,564 
.  •1,936.323 
.  590,943 
.      212,427 

69,118 

77,710 

32,379 

44,299 

23,320 


Foetal  revenue, 

Highway  tolls.  Sue, 

Auction  duties, 

Sundries,. 

Confiscations  and  Restitutions,. 
Deposits, 


Plasteiff. 
40,440 
29,796 
4,000 
13,817 
21,650 

140,181 


Total, 3,805,961 


ESZTENDITUXE. 


PiMter*. 
8,743 

153,851 
36,387 
17,885 
12,713 

120,948 
42,730 
25,194 

599,353 

15U47 
256,762 


Ministry  of  war, 

National  militia,. 

Navy,.... 

Military  loan  institution,. 

Repayment  of  deposits, 

Restitution  of  payments  in  er- 
ror,  


Expenditure,.., 
Savings, 


Plasters. 
603,551 
199,179 
122,158 
38,930 
12,979 

7,2ia 

2,410,549 
1,395,41S 


Total,. 3,805,961 


After  having  given  in  the  preceding  figures  the  increase  of  the  reve. 
nue  of  the  state,  we  proceed  to  show  the  progress  of  industry  and  nation^ 
al  wealth. 
< ' '  — 

•  The  maximum,  till  1830,  had  been  800,000  piasters.  The  enonnoos  dififerenoe  be- 
tween those  two  soms,  skne,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  increase  of  oommMoe  in 
therepubUc 
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The  principal  articIeB  of  export  from  Valparaiso  were,  in  tlie  years 
1836  to  1840— 


Copper  in  Ban.... 108,763  cwt 

Cupperore 71,83S 

Lucerne  Seed 10,423  

Cheese 222,685  


Flour 190,783  cwt 

Gold  ia  Baf8 7,32il  maros. 

Silyerin  ditto 3^2,917  ... 

Hides 254,394  no, 


These  figures  compared  with  those  of  1841 — 1843,  show  a  consider- 
able  increase,  with  respect  particularly  to  the  metals.  The  average  pro* 
dnction  of  the  last  three  years  ' 


Copper  in  Bars 252,752  cwt 

C»pper  Om « 905,083  ... . 

Silver  cuind  and  in  Bam 130,066  marcs. 

Gold  ditto     ditto 16,590  .... 

The  sums  brought  in  circulation  during  this  period  amount  to  upwards 
of  a  million  sterling  per  annum  on  the  average,  which  in  1842  even  rose 
to  an  additional  9200,000. 

The  a^cultural  industry  is  prospering  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  soil  of 
Chili  is  of  extraordinary  fertility.  It  yields  all  the  European,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  tropical  products;  and  the  general  return  firom  the  land  is 
twenty,  in  some  provinces  thirty,  and  in  others  even  a  hundred  times  the 
quantity  of  seed  employed. 

The  best  way  of  proving  our  assertions  will  be  an  exposition  of  the 
government  tithes  for  a  number  of  successive  years ;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked,  that  this  law  is  no  great  favourite  with  the  farmer,  and 
consequently  his  own  estimate  will  generally  not  exceed  three-fourths  of 
kis  actual  harvest. 


1833 201,000  piasters. 

1834..... 205,047 

1835 250,013 

1836 271,810 

1837 261,372 • 


1838 281,862  piasten. 

1839 312.068 

1840 340.427 

1841 248,753 


Under  these  circumstances  it  is  but  a  necessary  consequence  that  the 
external  credit  of  the  republic  has  constantly  increased ;  arrangements 
were  entered  into  with  the  holders  of  her  bonds,  the  results  <^  which 
were,  that  while  previously  shares  were  to  be  had  at  a  price  of  5  per 
cent  under  the  nominal  one,  they  immediately  afler  were  sought  for  at  75 
per  cent,  and  at  the  end  of  May,  1848,  had  even  risen  to  03  per  cent. 
The  present  quotations  are  for  the  6  per  cent  loan  104,  and  55  for  the 
3  per  cents,  which  will  begin  to  bear  interest  in  1847. 

To  General  Prieto,  the  credit  of  all  these  improvements  and  advan. 
lages  must  be  given  ;  his  successor  in  the  presidency,  Bulnes,  only  car- 
ried out,  and  stiil  does  so,  the  rules  of  political  economy  set  down  and 
followed  by  Prieto,  and  it  Is  to  be  expected  that  Chili  will  soon  bePthe 
most  flourishing  state  of  South  America. 

The  commercial  importance  of  Valparaiso,  the  principal  seaport  of 
Chili,  shows  a  state  of  prosperity  and  confidence  in  the  stability  of  tho 
government,  which  proves  that  our  opinions  as  to  the  Republic  are  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  public. 

While  in  1834  only  450  vessels  aggregating  T7,700  tons  entered  this 
port,  the  proportions  in  1842  were  as  follows  :-«- 


•  Thkwas  tiMyearnffsiBioe. 
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Mw-cf'WT. ^ 44  ) 

Steamboats 24  >  187,453  tons. 

Commercial  vessels 617  ) 

During  the  year  1842  the  commercial  movements  in  all  Chiliaii  porta^ 
Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Huasco,  Cobiabo,  Constitucion,  Talcahuaao,  Val- 
diva  and  Chiloe — together  were : — 

C  Men-of-war 48  J 

EiOries]  Trading  vessels 1,173  >d39,019  tons. 

(  Steamers 112  ) 

C  Men-of-war 54  i 

Departure*}  Steamers Ill  >328;288  tons. 

(  Trading  vessels 1,209  ) 

The  revenue  of  which,  a«  has  been  shown  above,  amoonted  to  l,d36,999 
piasters. 

^    The  transit  trade  is  enormous.     At  the  custom-hou86  of  Valparaiso 
alone,  there  were,  on  May  21,  1842,  722,472  bales  of  merchandise. 

The  value  of  which  was 7,1594)36  piasten. 

And  ooined  metals  to  the  amoont  of. ..        3,260,833        „ 

10,519369  plasters. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  this  is  the  same  country  which,  under  the 
Spaniards,  had  no  trade  whatever  with  any  other  nation  of  the  world ; 
which  had  no  intercourse  but  with  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  whose 
revenue  was  not  sufiicient  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  of  its  capital. 

We  conclude  our  bird's-eye  view  of  Chili  with  an  enumeration  of  ita 
principal  products,  and  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  Those 
products  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  iron,  coals ;  cattle  of  every 
description,  particularly  horses  and  mules ;  the  best  fruit,  the  most  ex- 
quisit  legumes,  com,  wine,  olive  oil,  are  in  abundance.  These  blessings 
are  produced  under  the  influence  of  a  more  salubrious  climate  than  any 
other  part  of  South  America  can  boast  of,  and  which  ought  to  be  takea 
into  account  by  emigrants. 

We  annex  the  statistics  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  ChQi 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1844,  which  we  have  compiled  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. The  total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Chili,  it  will  be  seen, 
amounted  to  $1,105,221,  and  the  total  imports  from  Chili,  to  9750,3709 
showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  in  1844,  of  $354,851* 
In  1843  the  balance  was  $191,907,  and  in  1842,  it  was  $808,687. 


Fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  can- 
dles,  

Staves,  shingles,  planks,  &c., . 
Masts,  spare,  and  naval  stores^ 
ProtiskNis,  beef,  and  spiritB,... 

BiBad-stufb, , 

Tobacco,. 

Wax, 


Bullion  and  specie, 

Copper,  pigB,  bar,  and  old,.... 

Dycwoods,*. 

Leghorn^  straw,  and  chip  hats, 
Wool,  not  eKc'diog  7  c.  per  lb., 

wO00S,.*...M. •*...•. ..•*••••..•••  . 


JSxporte  to  Chilu 
Sugar,. 
$6^53     ■" 

7,535 

2,122 
63,469 
28,462 

6,411 

9,258 


Manufactures  of  all  kinds,.... 
Non.enumerat'd,  and  sundries, 


Domestic  exports,.. 
ForeigB         ** 


$22,550 

703,951 
5,914 

$856,645 
248,576 


Total  eiQMrts, $1,105,221 


Imports  from  ChiU, 


$185,817 

355,842 

3,345 

18,833 

19,847 

26,431 


Hemp, 

Manufactyres, 

Sundries,  and  non-enumeraf  d, 
Salt, 


Total  imfMrti^.. 
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All.  IV—.SKETCHES  OF  TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES  IN  BELGIUM. 

CXMIMSKCI  BETWBXEf  BSLOIITM  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES— -OSTBND—FISHSSIEI—BBVGES :  Htt 
MANX7FACTUKBS,  DECLINE,  ETC. — UNSN  TRADE— CULTUKE  OF  FLAX — ^JOIVT  STOCK  COMPANIV 
— ^BZFQRT  OF  FLOWERS — CURIOUS  FRAUDS  IN  TBE  SUGAR  TRADE — SUGAR  EXPORTED  AND  RB- 
FINED—CALICO  PRINTINO— BOOK  TRADE  AT  BRUSSELS — COMMERCE  OF  ANTWERP — SHIFPIIW 
OF  ANTWERP^-CONTRABANDISM — MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK — MARITIME  TRADE — COTTON  MANU- 
FACTURjC— H3HILDISH  EXPEDIENT — EXPORT  OF  COTTON  GOODS — RAILROAD  SYSTEM  OF  BELGIUM 
— BREWERIES  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  BEER  IN  BELGIUM — TRADE  OF  NAMUR — MANUFACTUREB 
AT  LIEGE — ^WOOLLEN  TRADE--8BAT8  OF  TRADE — JOINT  STOCK  SPBCULATIOMB,  AND  OQMMBB* 
CIAL  raLUSniM  OF  BELGIUM — ^BANK  OF  BELQIUM,  ETC,  ETC. 

Ws  hftve,  in  the  prerious  vdumes  of  this  Magaxine,  publkhed  a  variety 
of  information  connected  with  the  comraerce  and  mannfitctures  of  Bel- 
gium ;*  and  we  now  propoae  to  ky  before  our  readers  some  additional 
•ketches,  chiefly  gleaned  from  a  careful  reading  of  twt>  volomes  of  an 
interesting  work,  which  has  not  been  repubiished  in  this  country. f  The 
author  was  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament ;  and,  as  a  statesman,  his 
attention  was  very  naturally  directed  to  the  commercial  and  economical 
condition  of  the  country,  through  which  he  passed  in  1840-41.  The  de* 
tails  furnished  by  Mr.  Tennent,  regarding  the  commerce  and  manufiic* 
tures  of  Belgium,  were  the  result  of  personal  inquiry,  corrected  by  tha 
annual  statistical  returns,  published  by  the  Belgian  government,  and  con* 
firmed  by  the  labors  of  Mr.  Briavionne,  in  a  recent  work,j:  to  which  re« 
ference  is  frequently  made. 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Tennent,  arose  out  of  visits  made  to  the 
principal  manu&cturing  districts,  accompanied  by  two  Belgian  gentlemeni 
of  extensive  practical  acquaintance  with  the  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  Enghtnd  and  Belgium.  We  have  endeavored  to  embody 
all  the  volumes  contain,  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  title  of  the  pre- 
sent paper ;  and,  in  doing  this,  we  have  merely  condensed  the  information-* 
preferring  generally  to  use  the  language  of  the  author,  to  re- writing  the 
whole.  * 

Before  referring  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Tennent,  we  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  statistical  view  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Belgium. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  Belgium  into  the  United  States,  is  quite 
small ;  i^mounting,  in  1643,  to  only  •171,605  ;  and  in  1844  to  9634,777, 
showing  a  considerable  increase  ;  more  than  half  that  amount  consisting 
of  cloths  and  cassimeres,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  we  give  below, 
which  we  have  carefully  compiled  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  on  commerce  and  navigation.  The  balance  of  trade 
with  Belgium  is  greatly  in  fitvor  of  the  United  States ;  the  total  value  of 
our  exports  to  that  country  amounting,  in  1^44,  to  $2,003,801— of  which 
$1,852,571  was  of  the  produce,  growth,  and  manu&cture  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  remaining  $151,230  of  foreign  goods.  The  baknee  ia 
oar  favor  was,  in    1842,   $091,096  ;    in    1843,  it  had   increased  to 

•  See  Merchants'  Magwane,  Vol.  V.,  p.  482 ;  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  378;  Vol.  II.,  p.  79 ;  Vol. 
VIII.,  p.  369 ;  VoL  VI.,  p.  80 ;  Vol.  VI.,  p.  409,  for  commerce  and  manufictures,  com- 
mercial regulations,  speculative  mania,  pilotage  department,  etc.,  etc.,  of  Belgium. 

t  BelgSm,  By  J.  Ememon  Tenhent,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  author  of  •«  Letters  from  the 
iEgoan,^  and  the  '*  ifislory  of  Modem  Gieece."  2  voliuties,  12rao.  London:  Richard 
Bentley.    1841. 

t  De  Llndostrie  en  Belgique. 
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•1,7W,014;  and  in  1844,  it  was  fl,a09,024.     Belgiom,  in 
eeived  only  about  one^fifUeth  of  ail  tlie  merchandise  exported 
United  States. 

ExFORtS  OF  TBCUrTTED  SlTiTES  TO  HlLGITTVy  IN  ld44. 


Artlclef. 

Whale  aod  other  fidi  oiit.> giUons 

Whalebone, Jbe. 

Staves, M. 

Lumber, „ » 

Ttr  and  pit^h,. w...v....bblB. 

Rosin  and  terpentine, 

AflbaB,  pot  and  pead,. .>.• tona 

Skins  and  fuis, 

Beef, bWs. 

Tallow,. Iba. 

FmK — bbto- 

Haoia  and  baoon,*. Um. 

Lard,. 

Butter, 

Cheese, *» 

Flour, V. bbia 

Rice, ., .....liaroefl 

Cotton-wool^ ^.M lbs. 

Tobacco, hhda. 

Hope, Iba 

Wax, 

Tobacco,  manufactured, ., 

Spirits  of  turpentine, >.... .»... .gallons 

Lead, lbs. 

Manufactures,  not  enumerated, 

Total  exports  of  domestic  goods^ 

Total  foreign  goods  exp'd  fm.  U.  S.  to  Belgium, 


aoantity. 

475,031 

42,858 


93 
9,956 
3,813 


310 

50,994 

75  i 

900  ^ 

765,719  ) 

49,166  I 

2,472  ( 

3 

14,992 

9,865,581 

4,108 

39,335 

83,505 

14,201 

542 

2,504,604 


Tot.  exp.  of  U.  S.  to  Belgium,  in  1844, « 

Imports  fbom  Bslghtm  into  the  United  States,  dt  1844. 


Arddes.  Value. 

Gold  and  silver, 915,059 

Articles  free  of  dutf ,  not  enu- 
merated,   37,2P3 

Cloths  and  cassimeres 350,123 

Blankets, 166 

Worsted  stftffe, 1,552 

Woollen  and  worsted  jram, ....  1 ,207 

Manufactures  of  cotton 12,279 

Silks,  floes,  &c, 1,483 

Lace,  thread,  and  cotton, 6,351 

Linens,  bleached  and  other,....  957 

Anns,  Are  and  side, 244^79 

Maaofacturesofiiwandsteel*  23*692 

**             copper,^ 74 

•«             brass, 1,045 

"             other  metals,.  13,596 

Msmiiaa  ef  leadier,  not  spee'd,  1 38 

wood, 162 

glass,. 330 

Barthen  and  stone  wares, 977 

Furs,  undressed  on  the  skin,...  4,822 

Furs,  hatters'  and  others, 33,923 

Hair-cloth  and  seating,. 293 

Wool,  aomannfactured, 2,705 

Woollen  goods,  not  enumer'd,.  19,781 

Silks,  pongees,  Slc., 836 

Carpeting,  Wilton  or  Saxony,.  100 

Gbttnptigiv. 388 


Ardclei. 

Wines,  claret,  etc, 

Wines  of  Germany,. 

Spirits  from  grain,  dtc.». 

Porter  or  beer, 

Cassia, 

Cheese, 

Glue, ^ 

Bleaching  powder^ 

Groats'  wool, M 

Cigars, 

Manilla  and  other  hemp,  E.  L, 

Bottles, „ 

Tacks,  brads,  etc^ «... 

Nails,,  cut  and  wrought, „ 

Chains,  other  than  cables, 

Iron,  old  and  scrap, 

Ironybar,».»« 

Leather,  sole  and  nppw......... 

Boots  and  shoea, ..» 

Skins,  tanned  and  dressed,..*.. 

Paper,... 

Books,  printed,...* 

Coal,. „ 

Potatoes, .-... „.... 

Fish, 

Total  Talne  of  imports  into 
U*  8.  xrani  Bsis^iiiiif...  • 


1644,  re. 
from  the 


Tatoe. 

$165,103 

15,724 

1,040 

2,548 

336,125 
184 

5,479 

45.628 


3»716 

15 

948,074 

760,319 

145,374 

2,574 

84,610 

1,266 

209 

81,011 

2,286 

1,852,571 

]51,»30 

$2,003,801 

Valve. 

•1,320 

355 

145 

20 

706 

90 

595 

1,616 

2,320 

447 

8,760 

42 

63 

1,289 

102 

22 

170 

18 

140 

240 

586 

1,457 

1,729 

15 

820 
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Mr.*  Tennent  arrived  at  Ostend  in  the  month  ef  September,  1840,  whidt 
he  describes  as  the  second  sea^port  in  the  kingdom,  and  as  enjoying  a 
considerable  share  of  the  shipping  of  Belgium.  It  has  no  manu&c- 
tures,  and  the  chief  emoluments  oiT  the  lower  classes,  arises  from  the 
fishery  of  herrings  and  oysters. 

FisHssiBs — ^The  herring  fishery  has,  ft  appears,  of  late  years,  almost 
disappeared  from  the  coast  of  Flanders.  It  was  once  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  branches  of  trade  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  Charles  V.,  when 
he  visited  the  grave  of  Beukelson,  who  discovered  the  method  of  pickling 
herrings,  at  Biervliet,  near  Skiys,  caused  a  monumentio  be  erected  over 
his  remains.  With  the  Reformation,  however,  and  the  lax  observance 
of  Lent  iq>on  the  continent,  the  demand  for  salted  fish  declined,  and  Ho!- 
land  herself  now  retains  but  a  remnant  of  her  ancient  trade ;  whichi 
however,  she  cultivates  with  a  rigid  observance  of  all  its  ancient  form* 
afities — the  little  fieet  of  fishing-Wts  assemble  annuaUr  at  Vlaardingen, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Mass — the  officers  assemble  at  the  Stad-hnis,  and 
take  the  ancient  oath  to  respect  the  laws  of  the  fishery ;  they  then  hoist 
dieir  respective  flags,  and  repair  to  the  church  to  ofj^r  up  prayers  for 
their  success.  The  day  of  their  departure  is  a  holiday  on  the  river 
The  first  cargo  which  reaches  Holland,  is  bought  at  an  extravagant 
price,  and  the  6rst  barrel  which  is  landed  on  the  shore,  is  forwarded  as  a 
present  to  the  king. 

Ostend,  Blankenburg,  ineuport,  Antwerp,  and  even  Bruges,  had  once 
a  valuable  share  in  this  important  fishery,  but  it  has  of  late  years  been 
utterly  lost ;  not  more  than  three  sloops  having  put  to  sea  in  any  year 
atnce  1897,  and  even  then  with  indifferent  success.  The  cod-fishery, 
however,  has  been  more  prosperous,  employing  between  five  and  sit 
hundred  seamen  at  Ostend  alone ;  but  even  this  is  bolstered  and  sus* 
tained  by  the  unsound  expedient  of  government  bounties. 

Afier  passing  some  time  at  Ostend,  Mr.  T.  visited  Bruges. 

MAWrPACTURBs  BTC. — From  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  close  of  the 
iixteenth,  Bruges  was  at  once  in  the  plentitude  of  her  political  power 
and  the  height  of  her  commercial  prosperity.  As  the  furs  and  iron  of 
the  north  were  not  yet  carried  by  sea  round  the  Baltic,  and  the  wealth 
of  India  still  poured  through  the  Red  Sea  into  Genoa  and  Venice,  Bruges 
became  one  of  the  great  entrepots  where  they  were  collected,  in  order 
to  be  again  distributed  over  Western  Europe ;  and  with  Dantzic,  Lubeck, 
Hamburg,  and  a  few  other  trading  cities  of  the  west,  Bruges  became 
one  of  the  leading  commandaries  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  The  idea 
of  marine  insurances  was  first  acted  upon  at  Bruges  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  first  exchange  for  the  convenience  of  merchants  was 
built  there  in  the  century  following. 

Her  manufitctures  were  equally  celebrated  with  her  traffic  and  her 
trade.  Her  tapestries  were  the  models,  and,  indeed,  the  progenitors  of 
the  Gobelins,  which  were  established  in  France  by  a  native  c^  Burges^ 
imder  the  patronage  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  the  fame  of  her  woolstaplers  and 
weavers  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the 
emblem  of  which  was  selected  by  Philip  the  Good,  in  honor  of  the  ar- 
tixans  of  Bruges. 

It  was  a  native  of  Bruges,  Beham,  who,  fifly  years  before  the  enter- 
prise of  Columbus,  ventured  to  '*  tempt  the  western  main,^  and  having 
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dtseovered  the  Aiores,  first  led  the  wsj  to  the  awftkening  of  a  ftew  hem- 
isphere. 

All  this  is  now  passed  awaj,  other  nations  have  usurped  her  foreign 
commerce,  and  her  own  rivals  at  home  have  extinguished  her  manufao* 
tures.  But  still,  in  her  decline,  Bruges  wears  all  the  air  of  reduced  aris- 
tocracf ;  her  poor  are  said  to  be  frightfully  numerous  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  but  thej  are  not,  as  elsewhere,  ostentatiously  offensive ; 
except  a  few  decripid  objects  of  compassion,  by  the  door  of  the  cathedral^ 
Mr.  Tennent  did  not  see  a  beggar  in  the  streets. 

Manufactusb  of  i*ack  at  BRUGES — Of  all  her  active  pursuHs,  Bro- 

fes  retains  no  remnant  except  the  manufiu^ture  of  lace,  to  which  even 
er  ancient  fame  has  ceased  to  give  a  prestige ;  and  it  is  exported  to 
France  to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  PwtA  de  Valencie$mes.  Mechlin, 
Antwerp,  Ypres  and  Grammont,  share  with  her  in  its  production ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  this  mignon  and  elegant  art,  originally, 
perhaps,  but  the  pastime  of  their  young  girls  and  women,  has  survived 
all  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  which  have  from  time  to  time  suspended 
or  disturbed  the  other  national  occupations  of  the  Belgians,  and  now  en- 
ables  the  inhabitants  of  their  superannuated  cities,  in  tl^  ruin  of  their  own 
fortunes,  to  support  themselves,  as  it  were,  upon  the  dower  of  their  fe« 
males*  France,  in  the  time  of  Colbert,  seduced  the  manufacture  to 
establish  itself  at  Paris  by  actual  gifls  of  money ;  and  England,  emulous 
of  sharing  in  it,  purchased  the  lace  of  Belgium  to  sell  to  Europe  as  her 
own,  and  made  by  it  such  a  reputation,  that  English  lace  is  still  a  popular 
name  for  a  particular  description  made  at  Brussels  I 

The  exquisitely  fine  thread  which  is  made  in  Hainoult  and  Brabant  for 
the  purpose  of  being  worked  into  lace,  has  occasionally  attained  a  value 
almost  incredible.  A  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  francs  is  no  unusual 
jM'ice  for  it  by  the  pound,  but  some  has  actually  been  spun  by  hand  of  so 
exquisite  a  texture,  as  to  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  francs,  or  up* 
wards  of  $2,000,  for  a  single  pound  weight.  Schools  have  been  established 
to  teach  both  the  netting  of  the  lace  and  drawing  of  designs  by  wfakh  to 
work  it,  and  the  trade,  at  the  present  moment,  (1840-41,)  is  stated  to  be 
in  a  more  fiourishing  condition  than  it  has  ever  been  known  before,  even 
in  the  most  palmy  days  of  the  Netheriands. 

Linen  tradb — Belgium,  from  the  remotest  period,  even,  it  is  said, 
before  the  Christian  era,  has  been  celebrated  for  its  manu&cture  of  cloth- 
ing of  all  descriptions.  It  was  from  Belgium  that  England  derived  her 
first  knowledge  of  the  weaving  of  wool ;  damask  has  been  made  there 
since  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when  the  soldiers  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
and  of  Count  Baldwin,  brought  the  art  from  Damascus ;  and  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  the  very  name  of  ^*  Holland,"  is  synonimous  with  linen,  and  the 
cloth  so  called,  has  for  centuries  been  woven  principally  in  Flanders. 

Under  the  government  of  Austria,  the  manufacture  seems  to  have  at- 
tained its  acmi  of  prosperity  in  the  Netherlands ;  her  exports  of  linen 
in  1784,  amounting  to  27,843,397  yards,  whilst  in  1841,  with  all  her  in- 
crease  of  population  and  discoveries  in  machinery,  she  hardly  surpassed 
thirty  millions.  Again,  under  the  continental  system  of  Napoleon,  from 
1805  to  1812,  it  attained  a  high  decree  of  prosperity,  which  sensibly  de» 
creased  afler  the  events  of  1814,  when  English  produce  came  again  into 
active  competition  with  it. 

CvLTUBB  OF  FLAX— The  Cultivation  of  flax  is  still,  however,  her  staple 
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enplajnneiit;  <me  aare  in  eyery  eightj.stx  oflhe  whole  area  of  Be}giiHii» 
being  deroted  to  its  growth.  In  particular  districts^  such  as  Courtrai  and 
St.  Nicolast  so  much  as  one  acre  in  twenty  is  given  to  it ;  and  in  the 
Pays  de  Waes»  it  amounts  so  high  as  one  in  ten.  Every  district  of  Bel- 
^m,  in  fitct,  yields  flax,  more  or  less,  except  Luxembourff  and  Limburg, 
where  it  has  been  attempted,  but  without  success ;  but  of  the  entire  quan- 
tity produced,  Flanders  alone  furnishes  three-fourths,  and  the  remaining 
provinces,  one.  The  quality  of  the  flax,  too,  seems,  independently  A 
focal  superiority,  in  its  cultivation,  to  be  essentially  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  sown*  From  that  around  Ghent,  no  pro- 
cess of  tillage  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  description  suitable  to 
more  costly  purposes ;  that  of  the  Waloons  yields  the  very  coarsest  qual- 
ities ;  Courtrai  those  whose  strength  is  adapted  for  threiEul ;  and  Tour- 
nai  alone  furnished  the  fine  and  delicate  kinds,  which  serve  for  the  man- 
u&cturs  of  lace  and  cambric. 

Of  the  quantity  of  dressed  flax  prepared  in  Belgium,  calculated  to  amount 
to  about  eighteen  millions  of  kilogrammes,  five  millions  were  annually 
expAied  to  England  and  elsewhere,  on  an  average  of  eight  years,  from 
IsIbO  to  1839.  According  to  the  returns  of  Belgian  custom-houses,  the 
export  has  been  as  follows— from  1830  to  1839. 


1831 5.449,388  kilog. 

1839, 3,655;W6   " 

1833, 4^92,113*  « 

1834, 3,698,870   «• 


1835, 4,610,649  kilogr, 

1836, 6,891,991    "   I 

1837 7,403,346    •* 

1838, 9,459,056    " 


The  remainder  is  reserved  for  home  manufacture  into  thread  and  cloth, 
and  it  is  estimated  by  M.  Briavionne,  that  the  cultivation  of  this  one  ar« 
tide  alone,  combining  the  value  of  the  raw  material  with  the  vahie  given 
to  it  by  preparation,  in  its  various  stages  from  flax  to  linen  cloth,  produces 
annually  to  Belgium,  an  income  of  63,615,000  francs. 

Belgium  possesses  no  source  of  national  wealth  at  all  to  be  put  into  com- 
parison with  this,  involving  as  it  does,  the  concentrated  profits  both  of  the 
raw  material  and  its  manufacture,  and,  at  the  present  moment,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  energies  of  the  nation  are  directed  to  its 
encouraffoment  in  every  department,  with  an  earnestness  that  well  be- 
i^aks  their  intimate  sense  of  its  importance. 

Such  is  the  superiority  of  Belgian  flax,  that  whilst,  in  some  instances, 
it  has  brought  so  high  a  price  as  8l,10i0  per  ton,  and  generally  ranges  fi'om 
9400  to  $450 ;  not  more  than  9450  has  been  obtained  for  British,  and  its  ^ 
ordinary  average  does  not  exceed  9250.  The  elements  of  their  trade  are, 
therefore,  two-fold,  the  growth  of  flax,  and  secondly,  its  conversion  by 
machinery  into  jram  and  cloth. 

Joint  stock  companibs — ^The  seat  of  the  manufiicture  of  linen,  at 
present,  is  at  Ghent  and  Liege,  and  is  confined  to  a  very  few  extensive 
establishments,  projected  by  joint  stock  companies,  or  Societds  Anon- 
ymes,'*'  for  the  formation  of  which,  there  has  latterly  been  almost  a  mania 

*  By  the  FVench  commercial  code,  there  are  three  descriptions  of  trading  companies. 
Tint,  9oeiete$  en  nom  coUectif,  with  all  the  attributes  of  an  ordinary  partnership  in  Eng- 
land ;  secondly,  tocietie^  en  etmmumdite,  where  the  great  majority  of  the  associated  cap- 
italists are  sleeping  partners,  with  no  share  in  the  management,  no  name*  in  the  firm,  and 
lesponsible  only  to  the  extent  of  their  registered  capital,  one  or  more  of  the  partnen, 
alone,  having  the  conduct  of  the  establiahment,  and  being  responsible  to  the  public  to  ths 
ftill  extent  of  their  property ;  and  thirdly,  the  eocietee  anonymee,  which  are,  in  every  in- 
cident and  particular  analogous  to  the  joint  stock  companies  of  England,  only  with  s 
Mabfliiy,  limitsd  in  muy  iascsnoe  to  tht  Mnonat  ef  Atir  afasMS. 
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til  Belgium.  Four  of  these  establishments,  projected  between  1837  audi 
1638,  proposed  to  invest  a  capital  amounting  amongst  the  whole,  to  no 
less  than  fourteen  millions  i3(f  francs.  One  o(  them  at  Liege,  perfected 
its  intention  and  is  now  hi  action. 

That  which  Mr.  Tenneni  Tisfted  bebnging  to  La  SociUi  de  la  L^ 
maj  be  taken  as  a  Mr  illustration  of  (he  progress  which  the  art  has  made 
in  Belgium,  as  the  others  are  all  constructed  on  similar  models,  and 
with  the  same  apparatus  in  all  respects.  It  was  originally  calculated 
for  15,000  spindles,  but  not  more  than  one-third  are  erected. 

ExpoUT  OF  FLowBRs — Itk  the  rearing  of  flowers,  Belgium  and  morfr 
especiallj  Ghent,  has  outrivalled  the  ancient  florists  of  Holland ;  the  city 
is  actually  environed  with  gardens  and  green-houses,  and  those  of  the 
Botanical  Society,  are  celebrated  throughout  Earope  for  their  successfol 
cultivation  of  the  rarest  exotics.  At  Ghent  their  sale  has,  in  fact,  become 
an  important  branch  of  trade  ;  plants  to  the  value  of  a  million  and  a  halT 
of  (hincs  having  been  exported  annually,  on  accoont  of  the  gardeners  in 
the  vicinity ;  and  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  in  the  rivers,  vessels  freight* 
ed  entirely  with  Camellias,  Aealeas,  and  Orange  trees,  which  are  Ant  t^ 
all  parts  of  Europe,  even  to  Russia  by  the  florists  of  Ghent. 

CuBious  FRAUD  IN  THE  SUGAR  TRADE — ^Tho  falso  poUcy  of  the  sys- 
tem  of  bounties,  has  operated  in  Belgium,  as  it  ha»  invariably  done  else* 
where,  to  give  an  unreal  air  of  prosperity  to  the  trade,  whilst  it  opened  % 
door  to  fraud,  the  never  failing  concomitant  of  such  unsound  expedients. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  on  its  retent  detection  and  sup* 
pression,  a  reaction  was  produced  in  the  manufactures,  that  for  a  moment 
threatened  to  be  fatal.  The  duty  on  the  importation  of  raw  sugar  amount* 
to  87  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  and  a  drawback  was  paid  down  to  1838 
en  every  55  kilogrammes  of  reflned  sugar  exported.  This  proportion 
was  taken  as  the  probable  quantity  extractible  from  100  kilogrammes  of 
the  raw  article,  but  the  law  omitted  to  state  in  what  stage  of  refiaement, 
or  of  whtit  precise  quality  that  quantity  should  be.  The  consequence 
was,  that  sugar  which  had  undergone  but  a  single  process,  and  still  re* 
tained  a  considerable  weight  of  its  molasses,  was  exported,  and  a  draw* 
back  was  thus  paid  upon  the  entire  75  to  80  kilogrammes,  which,  had  the 
process  been  completed,  would  only  have  been  demandable  on  fifly-flve. 
Tlie  encouragement  designed  to  give  a  stimulus  to  improvement,  thus 
tended  only  to  give  an  impulse  to  fraud,  and  vast  quantities  of  half  refined 
sugar  were  sent  across  the  frontiers,  and  the  drawback  paid,  only  to  be 
smuggled  back  a^ain  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  dishonest  proceeding. 
The  attention  of  the  government  being,  however,  awakened  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  relative  quantities  of  raw  sugar  imported,  and  of  refined 
exported,  on  which  the  drawback  was  claim^,  a  change  was  made  in  the 
law  in  1888,  by  which  the  drawback  was  restricted  to  a  per  centage  on 
nine  tenths  only  of  the  raw  sugar  imported,  thus  securing  a  positive  reir- 
enue  upon  the  balance,  and  at  the  same  time  some  practical  expedienta 
were  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  for  the  foture.  These  latter 
were  found  to  be  so  effectual,  that  four  establishments  in  Antwerp  discon- 
tinued the  trade  altogether,  immediately  on  the  new  law  coming  into 
force,  and  this  example  was  followed  by  others  elsewhere. 

There  are  still  between  60  and  70  refineries  in  Belgium,  and  in  1887 
and  1638,  the  importations  of  raw  sugar  and  the  exports  of  refined  were 
as  follows  :— 
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In  1837, 20,128,618  kilogrammei« 

la  1838, 16,814,946  «« 

KBFINKD  SUGAR  XXPORTBD. 

Ill  1837,.  •  •  ••  • 8,484,097  kilogrammes. 

In  1838, 8,113,897  ** 

An  amount,  which  whilst  it  shows  the  general  importance  of  the  trade, 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  increasing.     The  kome  consumption  of 
Belgium  as  compared  to  England,  is  as  2  kils.  per  each  individual  to  8» 
In  France  the  quantity  used  per  head,  is  3  kiis«,  and  in  the  rest  of  Ekirope  . 
about  2). 

Caxico  printino — ^The  printing  of  calicoes  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
ebb  in  Belgium  by  the  effects  of  the  revolution  in  1830.  Previous  to  this 
event,  the  Belgian  calico  printer  being  admitted  to  the  markets  of  Hol« 
land  and  her  colonies,  had  an  outlet  for  his  produce,  quite  sufficient  to  af. 
ford  remunerative  employment  for  all  bis  machinery ;  but  when,  by  her 
separation  from  Holland,  Belgium  was  excluded  from  the  Dutch  possess- 
ions, both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  restricted  to  the  supply  of  her 
own  population,  she  suddenly  found  the  number  of  her  consumers  reduced 
from  between  fiAeen  and  sixteen  millions  to  something  less  than  four* 
In  articles  which  are  universally  produced  by  the  unaided  labor  of  the 
hand,  a  limitation  on  the  gross  consumption  cannot,  as  a  general  rulot 
effect  any  very  material  alteration  in  the  individual  price,  where  fair  com« 
petition  shall  have  already  reduced  and  adjusted  it  by  a  remunerative 
standard.  But  when  it  comes  to  an  active  competition  with  machinery, 
the  case  is  widely  different;  the  outlay  for  apparatus,  and  the  cost  of  la- 
bor  being  almost  the  same  for  the  production  of  one  hundred  pieces  as  for 
ten,  it  is  manifest  that  the  man  who  has  a  market  for  one  hundred,  can 
afford  to  sell  each  one  for  a  much  less  sum  than  he  who  can  only  dispose 
of  ten — even  without  including  in  the  calculation  the  interest  of  the  cap- 
ital  embarked,  which  must,  of  course,  be  ten  times  the  amount  upon  the 
small  production  that  it  is  upon  the  large. 

The  merchants  of  Antwerp  and  the  manufacturers  of  Ghent,  foresee- 
ing,  clearly,  the  ruin  of  their  pursuits  in  the  results  of  the  repeal  of  the 
union  with  Holland,  loudly  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  revolo- 
tionists  of  1 830.  But,  as  **  madness  ruled  the  hour/'  their  protestations  were 
all  unheeded — ^they  were  overborne  by  numbers;  and,  as  the  patriots  of 
Ireland,  in  rejecting  the  advantages  held  out  to  them  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  celebrated  *'  commercial  propositions"  of  1785,  adopted  as  their  watch, 
word  ^'  perish  commerce,  but  live  the  constitution ;"  so  the  patriots  of 
Belgium,  in  their  paroxysm  of  repeal,  reproached  their  less  frenzied  fel- 
low-countrymen  with  **  allowing  the  profits  on  their  cottons,  or  the  prices 
of  their  iron,  to  outweigh  the  independence  of  their  country  I"  The  rev. 
olution  was  accomplished  in  their  defiance,  and  the  ruin  of  their  trade 
was  consummated  by  the  same  blow. 

With  respect  to  the  printing  of  calicoes  and  woollens,  M.  Briavionne, 
an  Impartial  historian,  and  so  far  as  political  inclination  is  concerned,  strong. 
ly  biased  in  favor  of  the  revolution,  thus  details  its  immediate  effects 
upon  it.  After  describing  the  rapid  decline  of  the  cotton  trade  in  general, 
since  1830,  he  goes  on  to  say,  ^  In  the  department  of  printing,  the  results 
have  not  been  more  Mtisfiictory ;  many  of  the  leading  establishments  of 
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Ghoni  and  of  Bnuaek,  have  bten  aUogoUier  abandoned,  or  tlieir  boOd* 
ings  dismantled  and  conyerted  to  other  purpotes,  and  their  utensilii  and 
machinery  sold  off  by  public  auction*  Ghent,  in  1829,  posiesaed  fifteen 
print- works — in  1839  she  had  but  nine ;  in  Brussels,  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  Ardennes  and  Lierre,  there  were  eleven  houses  of  the  first  rank, 
of  these,  six  have  since  closed  their  accounts.  Other  establishments  there 
are,  it  is  true,  that  have  «prung  up  in  the  interim,  but,  in  the  aggregate, 
the  number  is  diminished.  In  prosperous  years,  the  production  of  Bel- 
gium might  have  amounted,  before  the  revolution,  to  about  400,000  pieces. 
Ghent,  alone,  produced  800,000  in  1829,  but  its  entire  production,  at  pre- 
sent, does  not  amount  to  20,000,  nor  does  that  of  the  largest  house  in  Bel- 
gium exceed  45,000  pieces. 

**^  Nor  is  this  to  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  ability  in  the  Belgian  mechanics ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  qualified  to  undertake  the  most  difficuh  work,  but  they 
can  only  employ  themselves,  of  course,  when  any  such  are  in  actual  demana. 
They  are,  in  consequence,  limited  to  the  production  of  the  most  low  priced  and 
(Mrdinary  articles ;  last  colors  and  cheap  cloth  are  all  that  they  aspire  to*  High 
priced  muslins  they  rarely  attempt,  and  although  they  have  ventured  to  print  upon 
mousselinenle-Iaine,  they  have  been  forced  almost  altogether  to  abandon  it  In 
fact,  the  double  rivalry  of  France,  on  the  one  hand,  ai^  England  on  the  other, 
keeps  them  in  continual  alarm,  and  renders  them  fearful  of  the  slightest  spec- 
uli^on  or  deviation  from  the  ordinary  line  of  production.  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, enters  their  market  relying  upon  the  elegance  and  originality  of  her  pat- 
tern ;  and  Unffktnd,  notwithstanoin^  her  heavy  and  unimaginative  designs,  con- 
ceived in  inferior  taste,  still  maintams  her  superiority,  bv  means  of  her  masteriy 
execution  and  the  lowness  of  her  price.  Thus,  whilst  French  muslins  sell  rea- 
dily for  from  two  to  three  francs  an  ell,  England  can  oflfer  hers  for  forty-five  cen- 
times, or  even  less,  and  those  of  Belgium  vary  from  sixty  centimes  to  a  franc  and 
a  quarter  per  ell ;  not  only  so,  but  for  that  which  she  can  now  with  difficulty  dis- 
pose of  for  sixty  centimes,  she  had,  thirty-five  years  ago,  an  ample  demand  at  two 
francs  and  a  half. 

^  This  destruction  of  her  home  trade  by  the  competition  of  foreigners,  she  has 
sought  in  vain  to  retrieve  by  her  shipments  abroad ;  she  has  expwted  to  Brazil, 
and  the  Levant,  to  the  South  Sea  and  to  Sinfa^re,  and  finally,  she  has  turned  to 
Germany  and  the  fairs  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main — in  short,  she  has  tried  every 
opening,  and  found  only  loss  in  all.  The  only  market  in  which  she  has  contrived 
to  bold  a  footing  is  that  of  Holland,  and  even  this  is  every  day  slipping  from  her, 
although,  before  the  revolution  of  1830,  it  consumed  one  half  of  her  entire  pro- 
duction. 

^  Belgium  has  not,  like  Encland,  manufocturers,  who,  devoting  themselves  to 
the  supply  of  the  foreign  market  alone,  and  bestowing  upon  it  their  undivided 
study  ana  attention,  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  and  command  of  it  in  its  every 
particular ;  but  here,  every  printer  looks  to  exportation  only,  as  an  expedient  to 
get  rid  of  his  surplus  production,  after  satisfying  the  demand  of  his  home  oon- 
aumption.  Such  a  system  is  pregnant  with  evils,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  its 
alteration  so  long  as  we  have  £nfi;land  for  our  rival,  with  her  ffreat  experience, 
heir  vast  command  of  capital,  and  her  firm  possession  of  the  trade."* 

Book  trade  in  Brussels — One  most  flourishing  branch  of  trade  in 
Brussels,  is  that  of  books ;  and  more  especially  of  reprints  of  French  and 
foreign  literature,  with  which  it  plentifiilly  supplies  almost  every  countiy 
of  Europe,  The  value  of  the  volumes  thus  produced  annually,  is  estima- 
ted at  upwards  o{  six  miliums  of  francs,  of  which  two  mUlians,  at  least,  are 
for  contrefiK^ons  of  foreign  literature*  In  point  of  price  they  are  much 
below  that  of  France,  notwithstanding  that  their  paper  is  more  expensive. 

•  Ps  riodustrle  en  Mguiqne,  vol  3,  p.  384L 
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N^is  ciMpiiMs  flMfr  onlf  reeommendatidii ;  their  typograpMcal  beauty 
is  of  tke  highest  order,  and  some  of  their  ^dUimu  de  luxe^  illustrated  bj 
woodcuts,  and  arabesques  are  in  every  way  equal  to  those  of  Paris,  and 
much  superior  to  any  attempts  hitherto  made  in  England,  where  the  hard- 
ness of  the  sized  paper,  prerents  the  engravings  from  delivering  a  rich 
impression,  and  the  pressmen  accustomed  only  to  work  with  it,  want  that 
delicacy  of  band,  which  is  essential  to  use  the  soft  and  spongy  paper  of 
the  French  and  Belgians* 

Antwebp — Antwerp  contests  with  Holland  and  Germany,  the 
glory  of  the  disooveiy  of  printing.  Little  books  of  devotion,  printed 
there,  from  solid  blocks,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  are  stlU 
in  existence  ;  numbers  of  volumes  in  moveable  types,  bear  its  name  and 
the  date  of  1476 ;  and  during  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  days  of  Plantin, 
it  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  seats  of  printing  in  Europe,  all  the  pro- 
ductions  of  its  press,  and  especially  its  classics,  being  in  the  highest  re* 
pate. 

The  original  citadel  and  fortifications  were  erected  by  Phib*p  II.,  which 
were  strengthened  and  enlarged  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  at  a  time 
when  Antwerp  was  one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  Its 
manufactures  of  linen  and  silk  were  then  exported  to  every  part  of  the 
world ;  its  woollen  trade  was  the  parent  of  the  same  manufacture  in  Great 
Britain,  and  its  local  historians,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  describe 
its  commerce  as  so  flourishing,  that  the  population  supported  by  it,  exceed 
one  hundred  thousand  souls,  a^  fifty  thousand  sailors  and  travellers  on  the 
river  and  in  thefkubourgs ;  and  Scribanius  declares  that  he  has  seen  2,500 
vessels  in  the  Scheldt  at  a  time,  of  which  five  hundred  daily  entered  the 
river,  whilst  two  thousand  lay  at  anchor  before  the  city;  but,  ^^pour  Hre 
Umoin  veredique^  il  ne  suffU  pa$  toujaurs  d^ilre  i^momj  ocuUnre."  It  was  in 
this  era  of  its  splendor,  that  one  of  its  merchants  entertaining  Charles  V., 
at  a  banquet,  kindled  a  fire  of  cinnamon,  then  a  costly  raritv,  with  the 
Emperor's  bond  for  two  miiUons  of  florins,  observing,  **  that  the  honor  of 
having  such  a  guest  at  his  table,  was  infinitely  more  precious  than  the 
gold."  Its  prosperity  was,  however,  annihilated  a  century  later,  when 
at  the  treaty  of  Munster,  which  closed  the  thirty  years  war  in  1648,  Hol- 
land had  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt.  For 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  this  noble  river,  flowing  through  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  active  and  industrious  countries  in  Europe,  was 
forbidden  to  be  navigated  by  a  single  native  sail,  every  vessel  which  bore 
produce  for  Antwerp^  being  compelled  to  transfer  her  cargo  to  a  Dutch- 
man under  whose  flag  alone  it  could  reach  its  destination.  This  unnatural 
embargo  was  terminated  by  the  French  in  1794,  and  Antwerp,  under  the 
dominion  of  France,  rose  again  into  new  and  augmented  importance. 

The  period  of  its  union  with  Holland,  however,  firom  1815  to  1830,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  golden  age  of  Antwerp.  Its  situation  for  trade 
is  by  far  more  favorable  than  either  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam,  and  being 
admitted,  along  with  them,  to  an  equal  participation  in  all  the  resources 
of  the  kingdom,  it  rapidly  outstripped  them  in  every  department  of  trade, 
so  much  so,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution,  '*  Antwerp  did  more  business^ 
in  every  arlide  of  coUmidl  produce^  with  the  exception  of  tobacco,  than  Am» 
tterdam  and  Eotterdam  vnited.^^    The  events  of  the  revolution  put  aa 

*  White's  Belgic  R6volntion«  vol  i,  page  94. 
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iattantaaeouB  clieck  to  this  career  of  affluent  protperity ;  Antwerp,  com* 
pelied  to  form  a  portion  of  the  independent  kingdom*  without  coloniea, 
or  commerce,  or  foreign  relations,  found  her  shipping  laid  up  idle  in  her 
docks,  and  her  merchants,  conscious  of  the  ruin  which  had  orerwbelmed 
their  prospects  at  home,  transferred  their  capital,  and  their  exertions  to 
Holland,  and  united  their  fiue  to  that  of  their  now  triumphant  rivals.  In 
1838,  all  the  ports  of  Belgium  possessed  but  one  hundred  and  eightj.fbur 
sail  of  merchant  vessels,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  were  employed 
merely  in  the  coasting  and  channel  trade,  and  thirty-two  in  foreign  voyages, 
whilst,  in  the  same  year,  Holland  had  no  less  than  1,400  sail. 

From  the  events  of  1830,  and  their  results,  Antwerp  never  has,  and 
never  can,  thoroughly  recover.  For  some  years  after  the  Repeal  of  th* 
Union,  her  quays  and  harbor  were  literally  motionless  and  empty ;  and, 
at  the  present  moment,  even  with  occasional  revivals,  her  trade  appears 
to  have  only  the  fate  of  Venice  or  of  Genoa  in  prospect.  Her  chief  em* 
ployment  is  in  carrying  the  raw  material  which  is  to  supply  her  own 
manufactures,  and  which  she  must  do  at  a  disadvantage  in  freights,  as  her 
shipments  in  return  fall  far  short  of  her  importations.  Of  *2,662  Belgian 
vessels,  which  cleared  out  from  her  various  ports  between  1831  and  1836, 
DO  less  than  739  went  out  in  ballast  / 

Shipping  of  Antwkbp — In  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  revo« 
lution,  the  shipping  trade  of  Antwerp  seemed  to  undergo  an  absolute  para, 
lysis.  In  1829,  the  year  preceding  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  1,028  vessels 
entered  the  port,  amounting  to  a  tonnage  of  160,658  tons.  In  1831,  the 
year  after  the  Repeal,  only  398  vessels  entered  the  Scheldt  with  a  tonnage 
of  53,303  tons !  Since  that  period,  a  superficial  glance  at  the  retums, 
would  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  trade  had*  more  than  recovered  itsel£ 
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But  on  cominff  to  scrutinize  this  table  by  the  test  of  the  relative  quanti* 
ties  in  cargo  and  in  ballast,  the  air  of  prosperity  grows  fainter,  and  the 
xcmU  nature  of  the  trade  more  distinct.  It  appears  by  the  following  tablet 
that  of  5,694  which  arrived  in  all  the  ports  of  Belgium  in  the  years  1835, 
1836  and  1837,  the  entire  were  fireighted  with  cargoes,  except  141. 
Whilst  of  5,707,  which  cleared  outwards  in  the  same  time,  no  less  than 
1,833  lefl  Belgium  in  ballast,  in  other  words  arrived  with  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  but  departed  without  carrying  away  any  Belgian  manu- 
fiu:ture  in  return. 

Stetement  vf  the  maiAer  and  tommge  of  oeaaela,  distitigwUhing  Belgian  fivm  Bsreignf 
aind  v€§9fU  with  eargae*  and  tko$€  in  haUoBU  tokkh  arritiad  and  departed  at  parte  m 
BelgtuMf  during  eoM  year,  from  1835  to  1837. 

Belsuh— Imwabds. 
Taan.  WUheaiiOM.  labaUavt  TotU, 

JVk.  TViw.  AV.  TVwt.  JVK  TViu. 

liM, 473  47,409  6  408  478  47317 

1836, 493  67,808  5  395  498  68.103 

1837. 540  71,383  34         8,004  564  73,346 
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OtTTWABOB. 
Ttan.  Wlthcuffoes.  laballMt.  Total. 

1835, 409  414»2S  79         6^39  474  48,051 

1836, 429  56,665  99        13,496  591  70,101 

1837, ^ 438  57,355         116       16^3  554  73,658 

FoREHnr— LfWAUML 

1835, 1,316          160,104           48  4,877  1,364  164,981 

1836, 1,989           160,378           40  4,073  1,399  164,451 

1837, ^ 1,443          914,739           18  886  1,461  915,695 

OuTWAXDt. 

1835, 916  105,545         457        61,711         1,373  167,95i 

1836, ^ 869  105,994         476        59,863  1,345  165,087 

1837, 897  131,068  613        84,497  1,440  915,585 

Coi«TBABAin>i8X — Antwerp  and  Ostend  are  iufiering,  alio,  bj  being 
defrauded  of  their  &ir  proportion  of  legitimate  commerce  by  the  exten* 
rive  sjflem  of  contrabandism,  which  prevails  upon  all  the  Belgian  frontien, 
and  is  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels ;  a  loss  to  which  they  would  not  be 
subject,  were  the  government  in  a  position  to  protect  the  portion  of  trade 
to  which  the  country  must  still  give  employment,  by  an  effectual  system 
of  the  douane  upon  the  frontiers  and  the  coast. 

MAinTFACTUBS  OF  SILK — Antwerp  had  once  a  most  extensive  manu. 
fitcture  of  silk ;  in  1794,  there  were  twelve  thousand  workmen  employed 
in  that  branch  alone*  The  number  is  now  reduced  to  two  hundred,  and 
their  only  employment  is  in  producing  a  beautifiil  description  of  rich  black 
taffetas,  which  is  used  for  the  Spanish  head-dresses,  still  worn  by  females. 

MABimiB  TBADB — Another  most  important  branch  of  maritime  trade, 
that  of  the  transit  of  goods  for  consumption  in  the  interior  of  Europe,  haji 
been  almost  entirely  drawn  from  Antwerp  by  the  Dutch,  but  the  govern* 
ment  hope  to  recover  it,  by  means  of  the  railroad,  from  the  sea  to  the 
Rhine. 

Cotton  MANUFAcmis^-Mr.  Tennent  visited  a  manufhcturing  village 
on  the  Scheldt,  which,  with  another  near  it,  called  Waesminister,  are  said 
to  have  been  so  nandcd  in  honor  of  King  Edward  HI.  At  Thames  he  went 
over  the  cotton  factory  of  M.  Talboom.  It  is  on  a  moderate  scale,  having 
about  6  to  7,000  spindles,  the  machinery  partly  French,  but  chiefly  from 
the  Phoenix  works  at  Ghent.  The  men  and  giris  employed,  work  fourteen 
hours  a  dav,  exclusive  of  two  hours  for  stoppages.  He  expressed  his  im- 
pression of  the  severity  of  this,  but  was  told,  uaX  it  was  indispensable,  in 
order  to  maintain  their  position  in  the  market.  Like  almost  every  other 
branch  of  national  indintiy,  the  cotton  manufacture  which  had  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity  during  the  union  with  HoUaod^  experienced  an 
in^antaneous  reverse  from  the  events  of  the  revolution.  Factory  afler 
fiietory  closed  its  doors,  some  in  ruin,  others  to  transfer  their  capital  and 
industry  to  Hdland,  whose  exteuMve  colonies  afibided  that  outlet  for  their 
produce,  which  tfaey  could  no  kmger  find  at  home.  The  ministry,  to  cheek 
the  downward  career,  resorted  to  the  absurd  and  childish  expedient  of 
purchasing  up  the  surplus  production  of  the  manufoctinrers,  in  order  to 
export  it  at  a  loss,  and  thus  get  it  out  of  die  coimtry  and  osit  of  the  way, 
only  to  make  room  for  fresh  accumulation  of  stock,  and  renewed  adven- 
tures  by  the  government.  In  this  way  the  trade  dragged  on  a  fietitiotis 
existence,  exposed  to  peril  hj  every  fluctuation  of  the  markets  of  En^andi 
and  firom  time  to  time  deluged  by  impoxtatkms  made  at  a  momMit  when 
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it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  a  glut  hi  the  market  of  that  country  or  in 
France. 

Export  of  cotton  goods — Year  aflor  year  their  exports  hare  been 
growing  less  and  less  since  1830.  In  1883,  according  to  a  return  in  the 
Tolume  of  M.  Briavionne,*  they  exported  a  million  of  kilogrammes  of  cot- 
ton goods  ;  in  1834,  nine  hundred  thousand ;  in  1835,  seven ;  in  1886, 
dx ;  in  1837  upwards  of  five ;  in  1838  and  1830,  upwards  of  four ;  a 
reduction  of  sixty  per  cent  upon  the  trade  in  the  short  TOriod  of  six  years  f 

Railboad  ststex — Belgium,  from  its  geographical  position,  not  less 
than  the  extraordinary  adaptation  of  the  nature  of  the  surface,  seems  to 
have  invited  the  experiment  of  supplanting  the  old  modes  of  conveyance, 
by  an  uniform  and  comprehensive  system  of  railroads.  The  project  was 
taken  up  by  the  government  in  1833,  and  the  plan  finally  executed,  was 
tliat  of  taking  one  point,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  issuing  firom 
it^ — north,  west,  east,  and  south — alines,  to  maintain  a  communication  with 
the  sea-ports  of  Ostend  and  Antwerp,  and  the  great  commercial  outlets  of 
France  and  Prussia.  The  average  cost  of  those  already  completed  scarcely 
exceeds  943,500  a  mile,  inclu<Mng  carriages  and  buildings.  The  most 
expensive  line  is  that  fi*om  Louvian^  to  Tirlemont,  which,  including  the 
tunnel,  cost  958,305  a  mile,  and  the  cheapest,  that  firom  Dendermonde  to 
Mechttn,  which,  as  the  level  surface  of  the  ground  had  barely  to  be  dis- 
turbed for  laying  down  the  rails,  cost  only  922,015.  This,  however,  is  for 
ringle  lines  of  rails ;  that  alone  from  Brtissels  to  Antwerp  being  yet  laid 
with  double,  though  all  have  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  Uieir  ulti- 
mate adoption. 

Tlie  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  Belgian 
railroads  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  years  1844  and  1845 : — 

1844.  1845. 

January 648,204  51 753,870  57 

February. ••. 665,334  99 687,262  27 

March 769,582  88 955,005  30 

April 901,430  52 987,101  69 

May 970,266  27 1,037,589  70 

June 983,665  02 1,061,119  04 


4,938,484  19  5,482,960  ^6 

This  showB  an  inoreaseof  544,476fr.  87c.,  or  eleven  per  cent,  in  fiivor 
of  the  first  half  of  the  presentyear.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  lemaiked 
that  this  increase  has  been  entirely  derived  firom  the  transport  of  mer- 
ohaadise,  die  number  of  passengers  having  diminished. 

Bkbwbeibs— ooHSiTXPTiON  or  BBSS-— *' La  bidre  de  Lomrain,"  is  to 
be  found  bi  eveiy  hotel  and  estandnent  in  Belgium.  Mr.  Tranent  went 
ofver  one  of  the  largest  breweriee,  that  of  Messrs.  Renier,  Haaonbioak  md 
Co.  It  was  buttecently  boUl,  asd  being  an  eatiraly  imw  bwMng  firooi 
die  fbundation,  its  arrangements  are  the  most  commodioos  and  coinpaot 
imaghMUe ;  it  is  cakidated  to  lurew  two  hundred  barrab  a^hty,  aad  is 
now  in  ftll  work;  its  usoal  stodk  is  14,000  barrels.  The macUnnry  had 
been  constracted  by  Sir  John  Rennie,  of  London,  but  kat  dnce  been  in. 
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The  annua]  towfuofticm^  caloolatsd  upon  the  excise  duty  paid  upon  beer, 
which  is  upwards  of  seren  millions  of  francs  per  annum,  and  is  collected 
in  the  proportion  of  one  franc  and  a  half  for  every  hectolitrei  or  twenty- 
six  gallons,  amounts  to  5,400,000  hectolitres,  or  something  above  four 
millions  of  barrels,  being  about  thirty-five  gallons  per  annum  for  every 
individual  of  the  population !  A  small  quantity  only,  not  exceeding  forty 
tlK>usand  gallons,  is  for  foreign  export.  The  usual  price  is  about  twelve 
fiwics  a  hectolitre,  from  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  **  thin 
potations"  in  which  the  Belgian  peasant  delights. 

Coal  minxs  and  coal  trade — A  short  distance  from  Huy  commence 
the  coal  fields,  which  extend  to  the  district  surrounding  Lieges  the  working 
of  which  was  attempted  so  far  back  as  the  13th  century.  In  coals,  Bel* 
gium  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  country  <^  the  west  of  Europe,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Great  Britain ;  the  dutricts  in  which  it  abounds  being,  in 
England,  in  the  proportion  of  one-twentieth  of  her  entire  surface ;  in 
Be^ium,  a  thirtieth ;  and  in  France  only  a  two  hundredth  part.  But  her 
success  in  raising  them  is  not  in  the  same  proportion,  England  having 
produced,  in  18^,  twenty-three  millions  of  tons ;  France,  two  millions 
and  a  half;  and  Belgium  only  four. 

Manufactvrb  at  libob — With  less  of  elegance  and  attraction,  there 
is  an  equal  air  of  business-like  energy  and  bustling  activity  in  the  streets 
of  Liege,  as  at  Ghent.  The  Mouse  is  navigable  from  the  city  to  the 
sea,  and  its  quays  are  frequented  by  the  craft,  which  convey  its  produce  to 
the  various  cities  along  its  course,  Ruremonde  and  Venloo  to  Grorcum» 
Dordrecht  and  the  Rhine.  Its  streets  are  crowded  with  an  incessant  stream 
of  wagons,  carriages  and  carts,  and  in  the  better  streets  and  squares,  the 
Aops  are  as  gay  and  attractive  as  those  of  the  Rue  Montague  de  la  Cour 
at  Brussels. 

Coupled  with  its  ancient  fiery  and  quarelsome  disposition,  its  diief  man- 
ufiusture  is  a  characteristic  one,  being  that  of  cannon  and  fire-arms,  which 
it  at  one  time,  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland  and  America.  Under 
France,  the  imperial  fiictory  of  arms  furnished  annually,  twenty-seven 
thousand  muskets  for  the  imperial  army.  A  story  is  told  that  the  rest  of 
the  trade,  anxious  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  monopoly,  besought  Napo- 
leon to  admit  them  to  a  share  of  the  supply,  and  presented  hhn  with  a 
finely-finiihed  piece  as  a  specimen  of  their  talents.  But  as,  either  by 
accident  or  malice,  the  bore  of  the  barrel  was  too  narrow  to  admit  the 
ramrod,  the  Emperor  gave  no  other  answer  than  a  firown  to  their  ill-sup- 
pcNTted  petition.  Under  Holland  in  1829,  the  production  oi  Liege  ai^ounted 
to  no  less  than  190,660  stand  of  arms ;  in  1886,  it  rose  to  nearly  double 
that  quantity,  but  it  is  at  present,  Men  much  below  one  half,,  and  the  trade 
is  still  in  a  state  of  decline.  •  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  the  homes 
of  the  workmen,  who,  nevertheless,  established  a  perfect  division  of  labor 
in  producing  the  various  parts,  and  can  fiimish  the  entire  at  a  lower  rate 
than  either  Birmingham  or  France,  a  double-barrelled  gun  can  be  had  for 
thirty  or  even  twenty  francs.  The  pereussion  lock  has  not  yet  been  sub- 
stituted in  the  Belgian  army  for  the  flint.  The  cannon  fiwrndery  is  calcu. 
lated  to  produce  800  pieces  a  year ;  and  in  1887,  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  the  trade,  it  even  exceeded  that  number. 

Flax-spihhino  kill. — ^There  is  a  flax-spinning  mill  at  Liege  with  ten 
thousand  spindles,  the  property  of  a  joint^ock  company. 
WooLLBN  TBADB-^The  wooUoB  trade  of  the  Avdennesy  is  one  of  the 
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oldest  natjonal  oocupations  of  the  Netkeriandi,  and  ibr  the  share  of  it 
which  is  enjoyed  in  England,  she  is  indebted  to  the  fanatical  fury  of  Philip 
n.,  whose  persecutions  drove  the  weavers  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  to  seek 
an  asylum  with  Elizabeth  in  England.  Unlike  its  other  great  staple  of 
linen,  however,  Belgium,  in  her  woollen  manufiu^ture,  is  dependant  upon 
others  for  the  raw  material  which  she  employs ;  the  entire  of  her  posses- 
sions do  not  feed  beyond  a  single  million  of  sheep,  and  her  annual  impoits 
of  wool  from  Germany,  Holland,  England  and  Spain,  exceed  15,000,000 
francs. 

Sbats  of  tradb — ^Ilie  two  grand  seats  of  the  trade,  though  distribu- 
ted over  a  considerable  district  of  the  south,  are  at  Verviers  and  Dison, 
which  each  produce  annually  from  30  to  35,000  pieces  of  thirty  ells  id 
Brabant  in  length.  The  manu&cture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  houses 
of  the  workmen,  and  in  some  places,  especially  at  Dison,  the  employers 
are  so  deficient  in  capital,  that  the  truck  system  is  universal,  and  the  weaver 
paid  by  a  portion  of  his  own  produce,  which  he  must  afterwards  sell  under 
the  pressure  for  bread,  at  such  a  price  as  he  can  get  for  it ;  an  act  of  in- 
justice to  the  operative,  which  must  always  tend  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
prices,  and  undermining  of  the  trade. 

Down  to  1814,  the  tnule  was  in  every  way  prosperous,  but  the  succes- 
sive curtailments  of  consumption,  first  by  the  exclusion  from  France,  and, 
finally,  by  separation  firom  Holland,  have  shaken  its  stability,  and  brought 
it  into  a  state  of  considerable  peril  at  the  present  moment.  Still  the  num- 
ber of  fiictories  have  not  diminished,  although  the  rate  of  profits  has  been 
cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  especially  at  Verviers.  It  gives 
employment,  at  present,  to  between  15,000  and  :^,000  individuals  of  all 
ages,  whose  wases  vary  from  half  a  franc  per  day  for  children,  to  two 
francs,  and  two  mmcs  and  a  half  for  their  fathers.  The  countries  to  which 
Belffium  still  exports,  are  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Levant,  and 
Holland ;  but  a  commercial  treatv  between  the  latter  country  and  France, 
is  said  to  have  been  firamed  with  a  view  to  transfer  to  French  cloth,  the 
preference  now  given  to  that  of  Verviers  in  the  Dutch  market.  Her  ex- 
portations,  however,  exhibit  an  incredible  decline  since  the  revolution. 
In  1831,  its  value  amounted  to  twenty-seven  millions  of  firancs ;  in  1832 
to  twenty.three ;  in  1833,  it  fell  to  one  half,  and  in  1836,  declined  to  six 
millions  and  a  hal(  a  diminution  which  is  ascribable  to  numerous  causes, 
but  chiefly  to  its  exclusion  firom  Grermany,  bv  the  operation  of  the  Prus- 
sian commercial  league ;  the  states  of  which  were  once,  previously,  its 
most  valuable  consumers.  Germany,  in  1831  and  1832,  took  no  less  thaji 
1,000,000  kilogrammes  of  Belgian  cloth,  which  fell,  in  1833,  to  344,000, 
and  on  an  average  of  the  four  succeeding  years,  has  scarcely  exceeded 
250,000. 

JoivT  STOCK  SPBOVLATIONS — ^M.  Gaudry,  an  inteUiffent  proprietor  of 
several  manu^tories,  to  whom  Mr.  Tennent  brought  letters,  gave  a  de- 
plorable account  of  the  joint  stock  speculations  in  Belgium,  which  seem 
to  have  been  carried  on  to  an  extent  of  capital,  and  with  a  recklessness 
in  management  that  is  quite  inconceivable.  Verviers  was  a  fiivorite  fieki 
for  their  operations,  owing  to  the  variety  of  its  resources,  which  presented 
something  to  suit  every  appetite  of  enteiprise ;  and  as  woiks  in  actual 
operation  were  much  more  seductive  baits  ror  shareholders,  concerns  were 
bought  up  wholesale  from  their  proprietors  at  the  most  extravagant  rates, 
to  be  sold  out  again  in  retail  shares  to  the  joint  stock  amateurs.    One 
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coal  mine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  which  had  nearlj  ruined  its  propri- 
etor, was  greedily  purchased  by  the  projectors  of  one  of  these  schemes^ 
making  its  owner's  fortune  just  in  time  to  conceal  his  actual  ruin,  and  after 
being  woriced  for  a  short  time,  ended  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  new  com- 
pany— ^but,  of  course,  not  till  it  had  amply  rewarded  the  secretaries,  soli- 
citors, and  directory.  A  worsted  manufacturer,  in  like  manner,  who  was 
on  the  verge  of  insolvency,  ofiered  his  mills  to  a  joint  stock  proprietary, 
who  eagerly  accepted  them  on  his  terms — ^paid  a  sum  for  the  concern, 
which  he  forthwith  invested  in  land,  and  gave  him  a  salary,  for  managing 
his  own  works,  more  than  equal  to  all  the  profits  they  ever  realized. 

Between  1833  and  1838,  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  companies  (^ 
this  kind,  actually  invested  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs,  or 
about  •75,000,000,  in  speoulaCions  of  this  kind — ^for  insurances,  mines, 
machine  making,  public  works,  expert  associations,  glass  manufactories, 
sugar  refineries,  cotton  and  flax  mills,  printing,  brewing,  in  short,  every 
imaginable  undertaking  that  could  be  describe  in  scrip. 

The  mania  originated  with  some  similar  undertakings  projected  by  the 
King  of  Holland,  but  which  being  prudently  conducted  were  moderately 
successful.  But  never  was  theory  more  vividly  exemplified,  in  practice, 
dian  were  the  warnings  of  Adam  Smith  realized  in  the  case  of  the  Belgi. 
um  companies ;  without  either  of  his  two  essentials  to  success — ^  monopoly 
or  defined  and  limited  action  ;*'  they  burst  at  once  into  all  the  pathless 
wilds  of  speculation  and  extravagance.  To  success  in  any  industrial  un« 
dertaking,  two  things  are  essential,  mind  and  money ;  but  the  shareholders 
of  a  company  contribute  only  the  latter,  leaving  the  supply  of  the  former 
to  a  directory :  the  partners  are  only  called  upon  to  pay  and  not  to  ihmkj 
so  that  the  mass  of  their  capital  is  unrepresented  by  an  equivalent  propor- 
tion of  intellect  and  forethought.  The  general  result  of  this,  is  the  failure 
that  invariably  accompanies  neglect,  and  even  the  worics  which  are  un- 
dertaken are  never  pushed  with  vigor,  or  expanded  by  new  discoveries  and 
inventions.  These  are  the  ofisprmg  of  that  anxious  exertion  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  brain  which  accompanies  the  watchful  prudence  of  a  man, 
who  has  his  whole  fortune  at  stake,  and  is  dependent  upon  his  individual 
genius.  But  the  holder  of  a  jeint-stock  share,  who  throws  his  contriba- 
tion  into  the  general  fund,  and  sends  twice  a  year  for  his  dividend,  (per- 
haps, without  receiving  it,)  has  neither  the  information  nor  the  interest 
that  are  indispensable  to  stimulate  improvements. 

The  bank  of  beloium — ^The  results  of  this  system  were  not  slow  ia 
developing  themselves  in  Belgium ;  one  by  one  they  began  to  strain,  break, 
and  give  way ;  distrust  was  every  hour  growing  blacker,  when  the  bank 
of  Belgium,  which  had  been  similarly  formed  in  1835,  with  a  capital  of 
twenty  millions  of  francs,  and  had  encouraged  the  establishment  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  other  joint-stock  speculations,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  millions 
more,  suddenly  suspended  payment  in  1888,  and  universal  dismay  and 
confusion  followed ;  bubbles  burst  in  all  directions ;  those  concerns  which 
were  unsound  exploded  at  once,  and  others  more  substantial,  suspended 
their  operations,  and  resorted  to  fresh  calls  and  loans  to  enable  them  to 
proceed.  In  the  meantime,  prices  and  the  wages  of  labor  had  been  fluc- 
tuating like  the  waves  of  the  sea  under  this  financial  tempest,  at  one  time 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  demand  for  machinery  created  by  such 
vast  simultaneous  exertions,  and  anon  reduced  below  a  remunerative  level 
by  the  ardor  of  their  competition  with  each  other. 
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Art.  v.— the  MINING  SYSTEM  OF  CHILL 

Mb.  Daswik,  the  naturalist,  in  the  narrative  of  his  researches  in  South 
America,  gives  some  details  of  the  mining  system  as  generally  carried  on 
in  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  that  continent*  Having  given  in  another 
article  some  accounts  of  the  conmiercial  progress  of  Chili,  a  few  details, 
derived  mainly  from  Mr.  Darwin's  work,  respecting  some  peculiarities  in 
the  South  American  system  of  mining,  will  not  perhaps  be  without  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine. 

In  an  old  Spanish  law  in  operation  in  Chili,  every  encouragement  it 
given  to  the  search  for  mines.  The  discoverer  may  work  a  mine  in  any 
ground,  by  paying  five  shillings ;  and  before  paying  this  he  may  try,  even 
in  the  garden  of  another  man,  for  twenty  davs.  There  are  copper-mines 
in  which  the  men  ^  through  a  very  hard  ordeal  for  a  very  small  remune- 
ration. They  have  little  tune  allowed  for  their  meals ;  and  during  both 
summer  and  winter  they  begin  when  it  is  Ught,  and  leave  off  at  dark.  (In 
Chili  the  summer  days  are  shorter,  and  the  winter  days  longer,  than  in 
England.)  They  are  (at  the  mines  of  Jajuel)  paid  one  pound  sterling  a 
month,  together  with  food.  This  food  consists  of  sixteen  figs,  and  two 
small  loaves  of  bread  for  breakfast,  boiled  beans  for  dinner,  and  broken 
roasted  wheat  grain  for  supper.  They  scarcely  ever  taste  meat.  They 
have  to  clothe  ^emselves  aiid  to  support  their  families  with  twelve  pounds 
a  year. 

But  this  kind  of  work  is  slight  to  that  which  is  undergone  by  the  men 
at  some  mines  which  were  visited  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  which  had  been 
visited  many  years  before  by  Sir  Francis  Head.  On  arrival  at  the  gold- 
mines  of  Yaquil  [Jajuel,]  Mr.  Darwin  was  surprised  at  the  pale  appear- 
ance of  the  men ;  but  he  sooa  found  sufiicient  reason  for  it.  The  mine 
is  four  hundred  and  fifly  feet  deep^  and  each  man  brings  up  nearly  two 
hundred  weight  of  ore.  With  this  load  they  have  to  cumb  up  the  alter- 
nate notches  cut  in  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  in  a  zig-zag  line  up  the  shafl. 
The  men  (who  are  quite  naked,  except  drawers)  ascend  with  this  great 
load  fi'om  the  bottom  of  the  line.  Even  beardless  young  men,  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  of  age,  do  this,  although  they  have  little  muscular  develop, 
ment  of  bodv. 

Sir  Francis  Head  says : — "  While  the  barreteros^  or  miners,  were  woric- 
ing  the  lode,  the  apires^  were  carrying  the  ore  upon  their  backs ;  and 
after  we  had  made  the  necessary  observations,  and  had  collected  proper 
specimens,  we  ascended,  with  several  of  these  apires  above  and  below 
us.  The  fatigue  of  climbing  up  the  notched  sticks  was  so  great,  that  we 
were  almost  exhausted,  while  the  men  behind  us  (with  a  long  stick  in  one 
hand,  in  the  cloven  end  of  which  there  was  a  candle,)  were  urging  us 
not  to  stop  them.  Tlie  leading  apire  whistled  whenever  he  came  to  cer- 
tain spots,  and  then  the  whole  party  rested  for  a  few  seconds.  It  was 
really  very  interesting,  in  looking  above  and  below,  to  see  these  poor  crea- 
tures, each  lighted  by  his  candle,  and  climbing  up  the  notched  stick  with 
such  a  load  upon  his  back,  though  I  occasionally  was  afiuid  lest  one  of 
dioae  above  me  might  tumble,  in  which  case  we  should  have  all  preceded 
him  in  his  &11.  we  were  quite  exhausted  when  we  came  to  the  mouth 
of  the  mine ;  one  of  my  party  almost  fiiinted,  and  as  the  sun  had  long  ago 
set,  the  air  was  so  bleak  and  fireezing,  we  were  uo  heated,  and  the  scene 
was  so  cheerless,  that  we  were  glad  to  hurry  into  the  hut.    ^    '*'    I  then 
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Milt  oat  fer  one  of  the  apires  widi  lifs  load.  I  pot  ft  on  the  ground  and 
endeaTored  to  rifie  with  it,  bat  could  not,  and  when  two  or  three  of  mj 
party  pat  it  on  my  Bhoulders,  I  was  barely  able  to  walk  under  it.  The 
English  miner  who  was  with  us,  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  of  all  the 
Cornish  party,  yet  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  with  it,  and  two  of  our 
party,  who  attempted  to  support  it,  were  altogether  unable,  and  exclaimed 
**  that  it  woidd  break  their  backs. '^  The  load  which  we  tried,  was  one 
of  specimens  which  I  had  paid  the  aplre  to  bring  up  for  me,  and  which 
weighed  more  than  usual,  but  not  much,  and  he  had  carried  it  up  with 
me,  and  was  above  me  during  the  whole  ascent.'' 

Mr.  Darwin  says,  that  notwithstanding  this  serere  labor,  the  apires 
live  entirely  on  boiled  beans  and  bread ;  they  would  prefer  the  bread 
alone,  but  the  masters,  findiiig  that  they  cannot  woi^  so  hard  upon  this, 
insist  on  their  eating  the  beans  also.  Their  pay  is  from  twenty-four  to 
twenty-eight  shillings  a  month.  They  leave  the  mine  only  once  in  three 
weeks ;  when  they  stay  with  their  families  for  two  days.  As  a  means  of 
preventing;  the  men  from  abstracting  any  of  the  gold,  or  gold  ore,  (for  it 
is  of  a  gold-mine  that  Mr.  Darwin  is  speaking,)  the  owners  establish  a 
very  summary  and  stringent  tribunal.  Whenever  the  superintendent  finds 
a  lump  of  ore  secreted  &r  theft,  its  fliU  value  is  stopped  out  of  the  wages 
of  all  the  men ;  so  that  they  are  obliged  to  keep  watch  over  each  other, 
each  having  a  direct  interest  in  the  honesty  of  all  the  rest. 

The  ChiSan  miners  are  full  of  peculiarities.  The  amount  of  labor  they 
undergo  is  greater  than  that  of  slaves,  generally  so  called ;  yet  as  they 
are  to  a  certain  extent  masters  of  their  own  actions,  they  bear  up  against 
what  would  wear  down  most  men.  Living  for  weeks  together  in  the  most 
desolate  spots,  when  they  descend  to  the  villages  on  feast-days  there  is  no 
excess  or  extravagance  into  which  they  do  not  run.     They  occasionally 

fain  a  considerable  sum,  and  then,  like  sailors  with  prize-money,  they  try 
ow  soon  they  can  contrive  to  squander  it.  They  drink  excessively,  buy 
quantities  of  clothes,  and  in  a  few  days  return  to  the  mines  without  a  penny, 
there  to  resume  their  laborious  mode  of  life.  It  (s  observed  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win  that  this  thoughtlessness,  as  with  sailors,  is  the  result  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  made  dependent  upon  others  rather  than  on  themselves. 
Their  daily  food  is  found  them,  and  they  acquire  no  habitual  care  as  to 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  while  the  temptation  to  enjoyment  and  the 
means  of  paying  for  it  occur  at  the  same  times.  Far  different  is  this  from 
the  system  observed  in  Cornwall ;  where  the  men,  by  having  a  direct 
interest  in  the  good  management  of  the  mine,  learn  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  form  a  highly  intelligent  body  of  men.  The  Chilian  miners 
wear  a  peculiar  and  rather  picturesque  dress ;  consisting  of  a  very  long 
shirt,  of  some  dark-colored  baize,  with  a  leathren  apron,  fastened  round 
the  waist  by  a  brightly  colored  sash ;  very  broad  trowsers ;  and  a  small 
cap  of  scariet  cloth  fitting  closely  to  the  head. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  miners  here  spoken  of  are  a 
different  set  of  men  firom  the  apires,  who  are  those  that  bring  up  the  heavy 
burdens.  The  miners  dig  the  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  mine ;  while 
the  apires  are  simply  laborers,  such  as  the  bricklayers,  laborers,  with 
whose  appearance  we  are  fiimillar,  but  who  carry  much  less  heavy  loads, 
and  up  a  much  less  height,  with  a  much  better  constructed  ladder.  The 
following  remarks  by  Mr.  Darwin  will  further  illustrate  the  extraordinarjr 
kind  of  labor  which  these  men  undergo  voluntarily ;  for  voluntarily  it 
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0uitt  be  ealkd  wkea  tmwmI  m  veklioii  to  admowJM^ged  dftVBij^  i 
the  men  are  not  obliged  to  accede  to  the  employer'e  tenniy  although  in 
efiect,  the  country  it  so  poor  and  ill-regulated,  that  the  men  hare  very  little 
choice*  ^  Acording  to  the  general  regulation,  the  apire  is  not  allowed  to 
halt  for  breath,  except  the  mine  is  six  hundred  feet  deep*  The  average 
load  is  considered  as  rather  more  than  two  hundred  pounds,  and  I  have 
been  assured  that  one  of  three  hundred  pounds,  (twentj-two  stones  and  a 
hal^)  bj  waj  of  a  trial,  has  been  brought  up  from  the  deepest  mine  I  At 
the  time  the  apiries  were  bringing  up  the  usual  load  twelve  times  in  the 
day,  that  is,  two  thousand  four  hundrod  pounds  from  eighty  yards  deep ; 
and  they  were  employed  in  the  intervals  in  breaking  anid  picking  ore. 
These  men,  excepting  from  accidents,  are  healthy  and  appear  cheeriuL 
Their  bodies  are  not  very  muscular.  They  rarely  eat  meat  once  a  week, 
and  never  oftener,  and  then  only  the  hard  dnr  clmrqui  (dried  beef.)  Al* 
though  with  a  knowledge  that  the  labor  is  voluntary,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
quite  revolting  to  see  £e  state  in  which  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
mine ;  their  bodies  bent  forward,  leaninff  with  their  arms  on  the  steps, 
their  legs  bowed,  the  muscles  quivering,  me  perspiration  streaming  from 
their  faces  over  Uieir  breasts,  their  nostrils  distended,  the  comers  of  their 
mouth  forciblv  drawn  back,  and  the  expulsion  of  their  breath  the  most 
laborious,  each  time,  from  habit,  they  utter  an  articulate  cry  of  '  ay.av,' 
which  ends  in  a  sound  rising  from  deep  in  the  chest,  but  shrill  like  the 
note  of  a  fife.  Afler  staggering  to  the  pile  of  ores,  they  emptied  the  *  car- 
pacho ;'  in  two  or  three  seconds  recovering  their  breath,  they  wiped  the 
sweat  from  their  brows,  and,  apparently  quite  fresh,  descend  the  mine 
again  at  a  quick  pace.  This  appears  to  me  a  wonderful  instance  of  the 
amount  of  labor  which  habit  (for  it  can  be  nothing  else)  will  enable  a 
man  to  endure." 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  ignorance  manifested  among  the  Chilian 
and  La  Plata  miners,  on  points  which,  in  England,  constitute  part  and 
parcel  of  the  mining  system.  At  a  copper-mine  Mr.  Darwin  was  told  that 
the  Chilian  miners  had  no  conception  of  the  value  of  copper  pyrites  (a 
rich  ore  of  copper)  until  informed  of  the  circumstance  by  miners  from 
this  country :  the  Chilians  laughed  at  the  Enslish  for  entertaining  such  a 
notion;  but  the  English  afterwards  turned  me  laugh  affainst  them,  by 
making  a  profitable  use  of  some  veins  of  this  ore,  wUch  they  had  bought 
for  a  mere  trifle. 

The  mining  system  in  that  country  is  generally  conducted  somewhat  as 
follows: — There  are  two  principal  persons  concerned  in  almost  every 
mine,  the  proprietor  and  the  habilitador :  the  first,  who  is  also  the  actual 
miner,  lives  at  his  hacienda,  or  form,  generally  in  the  neidbborhood,  and 
attends  to  the  details  of  working  and  melting  the  ore.  The  habilitador 
resides  at  one  or  other  of  the  sea-port  towns ;  he  is  the  mining  capitalist, 
by  whose  means  the  miner  is  enabled  to  proceed  with  his  woik.  The 
habilitadors  are  generally  diligent  and  prudent  men ;  whOe  the  proprietor 
or  miner  is  too  often  improvident.  The  proprietor  forms  his  own  ground, 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream ;  obtaining  from  his  form  vegetables  and  some- 
times live-stock  for  the  subsistence  ^his  working  miners.  The  melting- 
house  is  also  generally  built  on  his  hacienda,  and  the  ore  is  brought  to  Ug 
door  on  the  backs  of  mules.  These  former-miners  rarely  undertake  to 
work  a  mine  with  their  own  unassisted  capital ;  they  are  seldom  sufficiently 
wealthy,  and  when  they  are  so,  it  is  foiund  ultimately  more  advantageous 
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to  dMre  wHk  dM  Imbilltadof,  wko  takes  ekaige  of  tin  eomaoKkl  put  of 
Ike  busineiB.  In  some  instaaoes,  the  muier  is  to  utterly  wkkoul  fundt 
that  ke  It  at  the  mercjr  <^tke  kabilkador,  who  makes  what  terms  he  plea* 
see,  which  the  other  kss  scaroelj  an  option  to  refuse  or  accept,  since  he 
kas  no  means  of  pajring  the  wages  of  his  men,  and  carrying  on  the  ope- 
rations, without  the  aid  of  the  capital  proTided  by  the  habilitador. 

The  Chilian  intern  has,  however^  undergone  a  good  deal  of  change  br 
the  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  and  modes  of  proceeding :  although 
Che  English  cafMtalists  themselves  have  not  paid  a  veiy  flattering  return 
for  the  money  so  invested,  except  in  some  rare  instances. 


AxT.  YL— THE  CHAMPAONE  DISTRICTB  OF  FRANCE. 

Thb  name  of  ChampagnCf  which  is  so  fiuniliar  as  that  applied  to  a  choice 
variety  of  French  wines,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  provinces  into  which 
France  was  divided  before  the  Revolution*  The  province  has  been  since 
subdivided  into  several  '*  departments,"  -and  the  old  name  is  not  now  offi* 
cially  applied  te  the  district ;  but  if  nothing  else  should  keep  the  name  of 
Champagne  in  remembrance,  the  wine  which  is  named  after  it  will  effec- 
tually do  so.  The  district  of  Champagne  lies  eastward  of  Paris,  interve- 
ning between  the  metropolis  and  the  countiy  around  Strasbourg.  Rheimi^ 
Epemay,  and  Chateau-Thierry,  are  three  of  the  principal  spots  in  the 
heart  4>f  the  wine-district ;  especially  Epemay,  on  the  rcN&d  irom  Paris  to 
Chaloas-sur-Mame. 

For  the  msnu&cture  of  the  white  champagne  wines,  black  grapes  are 
generally  used.  They  are  gaUiered  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is  yet 
on  them ;  and  it  is  remarked  that,  when  the  weather  is  foggy  at  the  time 
of  the  vintage,  the  produce  of  the  fermentation  is  considerably  increased. 
Tlie  wine  obtained  .from  the  first  pressure  is  called  wn  d'dUe^  and  is  al- 
ways kept  apart  from  the  rest.  The  liquor  is  collected  in  smaU  vats» 
whence  it  is  removed  early  in  the  following  day  into  puncheons  which 
have  been  previously  sulphured ;  in  these  the  must  undergoes  a  brisk  fer- 
mentation, and  is  allowed  to  remain  till  towards  the  end  of  December, 
when  it  becomes  bright.  It  is  then  racked,  and  fined  with  isinglass,  and 
in  a  month  or  six  weeks  more  it  is  racked  and  fined  a  second  time,  in  the 
month  of  March  it  is  bottled ;  afler  it  has  been  six  weeks  in  bottle  it  be- 
comes brisk,  and  towards  autumn  the  fermentation  is  often  so  powerful  as 
to  occasion  a  considerable  loss  by  the  bursting  of  the  bottles.  The  loss 
thus  sustained,  which  is  seldom  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  is  one  of  the 
causes  which  tend  to  ei^ance  4he  price  ef  the  wines.  To  procure  pink 
champagne,  the  grapes  are  first  slightly  trodden  and  freed  firom  the  stalks ; 
and  the  fermentation  is  allowed  to  commence  before  they  are  subjected 
to  the  press,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  coloring  matter.  In 
making  the  red  wines,  the  grapes  are  trodden  before  they  are  introduced 
into  the  vat ;  sometimes  the  treading  is  repeated  during  the  fermentation. 
The  marc,  or  stalky  refuse,  is  covered  bv  a  board,  and  a  layer  of  straw  is 
commonly  employed  to  protect  the  frothy  head  from  the  contact  of  the 
atmospheric  air. 

Miss  Costello,  in  her  '*  Pilgrimage  to  Auvergne,"  has  given  many  inter- 
esting details  concerning  the  Champagne  district,  which  further  illustrate 
the  place  and  iU  people*   Wine-making  is  deemed  such  an  important  pari 
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cf  tlM  iadofltrial  anmageiiieate  of  tke  diArict,  tint  pampUeli  are  i 
ualij  appearing,  as  well  as  works  of  krfsr  bulk,  relating  to  professed 
improFements  in  tke  metkod  of  cultiTating  tke  vine,  or  in  tke  nuumfiusture 
of  tke  wine.  Tkere  does  not  appear,  kowerer,  to  kave  been  muck  ckange 
in  tke  mode  of  proceeding  during  kalf  a  century.  At  tkat  time,  Artkur 
Young,  tke  agriculturist,  visited  tke  wine-caves  of  Epemaj,  tken  tke  prop- 
ertj  iS*  M.  Lasnier  and  M.  Dors6 ;  and  tke  same  caves  are  now  occupied 
for  a  similar  purpose  by  M.  Modt,  a  wine-merckant  wkose  name  is  well 
known  to  tke  connoisseurs  in  ckampagne.  Tkese  wine-caves  are  quite 
remarkable,  and  unparalleled  by  anytlungof  tke  kind  in  England.  Tkey 
form  an  intricate  labyrintk  of  subterranean  passages  in  some  ckalk-kills 
near  Epemay.  It  would  take  a  wkole  day  to  ramble  all  tkrougk  tkem, 
and  from  one  end  to  tke  otker  tkere  is  notking  but  wine,  wine.  Wben 
Artkur  Young  visited  tkem,  tkey  contained  fifty  or  six^  tkousand  bottles 
of  ckampagne ;  but  at  tke  present  time,  M.  Mo6t  kas  tke  enormous  quan* 
tky  of  tkree  millions  of  bottles  of  tkis  costly  wine  tkere  deposited.  Tke 
ine  is  kept  in  tke  caves  tkree  years  before  being  sent  out,  and  tke  quan* 
tity  is  kept  up  by  renewals  as  fast  as  tke  old  wine  is  removed. 

To  tke  same  firm  of  Mo@t  also  belongs  tke  vineyard  of  HautviUiers,  one 
i3i  tke  most  ckoice  of  tke  wine-producing  estates.  It  was  formeriy  one 
of  tke  rick  possessions  of  tke  Benedictines,  every  trace  of  wkose  convent 
is  now  swept  away,  altbougk  tke  vineyard  remains  in  a  flourisking  state. 

Tke  most  advantageous  position  for  planting  tke  vines  is  tke  soutk-east- 
em  slope  of  a  kill.  Tke  summits  of  kills  are  too  muck  exposed  to  winds ; 
wkile  tke  bottoms  of  vaUeys  and  plains,  altkougk  fitted  for  tke  growtk  ot 
tke  wood  of  tke  vine,  does  not  answer  so  well  for  tke  ripening  of  tke 
grapes.  In  past  times,  very  great  attention  was  paid  to  tke  ekoiceness 
of  tke  growtk,  in  order  tkat  Uiis,  ratker  tkan  quantity,  skould  give  tke 
reputation  to  tke  place.  Pkilippe  de  Hardi  issued  an  ordinance  in  1395, 
expressed  in  tkese  words  : — "  Understanding  tkat  on  tke  bill  wkere  tke 
best  wine  in  tke  kingdom  is  grown,  and  of  wkick  our  Holy  Fatker  tke 
Pope,  our  Lord  tke  King,  and  many  otker  great  lords  are  in  tke  kabit,  by 
preference,  of  making  provision,  tkere  kas  been  of  late  planted  gamais^  a 
bad  plant  wkick  kas  many  times  deceived  and  defrauded  foreign  merckants, 
1^  wkick  muck  injury  and  loss  kas  been  sustained,  it  is  kereby  ordered 
tkat  tke  ddoy<d  gamaU  sball  be  cut  and  extirpated  in  a  nontb  kom  tkis 
time,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  sixty  sous  eack  plant'' 

Tkose  vines  are  said  to  be  tke  best  wkick  are  planted  in  oordont  and 
run  on  trellises ;  but  many  are  still  grown  on  single  props.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  observe,  between  tke  ranks  of  vines,  beans  and  potatoes ;  but 
tkis  is  a  custom  not  approved  by  tke  best  judges.  Judicious  pruning  is 
regarded  as  a  point  of  tke  first  consequence,  as  muck  so  indeed,  as  tke 
position  of  tke  vinejrard,  or  tke  quality  of  tke  plant.  Tke  vigneroti,  or 
▼ine^dressor,  is  a  kusbandhmn  on  wkose  skill  muck  depends ;  and  it  often 
kappens  tkat  a  person  so  engaged  is  kimself  a  proprietor  of  vines :  a  state 
of  tkings  wkick  sometimes  leads  to  tke  neglect  of  kis  employers  vineyard 
wkile  attending  to  kis  own. 

Tke  connexion  between  tke  flavor  of  tke  grapes  and  tke  flavor  of  tke 
wine  is  not  so  close  as  many  migkt  suppose.  It  does  not  by  any  means 
follow  tkat  a  grape  pleasant  to  tke  palate  produces  a  pleasant  wine  ;  for, 
in  tke  course  of  tke  fermentation,  and  of  tke  difierent  operations  necessary 
to  bring  out  tke  real  qualities  of  tke  frait,  many  minute  ckemical  ckanges 
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The  Champagne  DuHtUcf  France.  9tf 

occur,  whicli  render  the  quality  of  the  wine  a  very  uncertain  point  The 
kind  of  vine  called  pinnat  is  reputed  to  produce  the  best  wine ;  yet  there 
are  but  few  champagne  vineyards  planted  wiUi  it :  because,  thou^  tho 
vine  is  superior,  the  produce  is  so  small  that  the  expense  of  cukivatioa 
is  scarcely  compensated  by  the  price.  For  this  reason,  this  kind  of  grape 
is  mixed  with  others  ot  lesser  value,  to  produce  what  is  called  vm  pinoU. 
If  the  veiy  finest  kind  be  required,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  all  inferior 
varieties  at  a  distance ;  for  if  a  pinot-vine  be  surrounded  by  inferior  plaiils 
called  troyons,  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  of  each  will  partake  of  thai  cS  the 
other. 

Miss  Costello,  after  speaking  of  some  disasters  which  the  town  of  Eper^ 
nay  had  su^red  in  the  troubl^  events  of  former  times,  renmrks :  ^'The 
vines,  however,  flourish  through  all  troubles,  and  are  not  only  sploBdid  in 
quality,  but  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Indeed,  the  whole  drive  fi^  Epemay 
to  Chate&u-Thierry,  which  was  our  next  destination,  is  exquisit,  constant- 
ly  varied  and  picturesque,  and  glowing  with  abundance ;  com,  vines,  and 
fruit  heaping  the  earth  with  riches ;  gardens  of  roses  and  orchards  of 
crimson  cherries  along  the  road,  with  every  here  and  there  pretty  vUlas 
belonging  to  the  wine-merchants  peeping  from  their  shrubberies,  and 
prospects  of  extreme  beauty  opening  from  the  summit  of  the  hills,  with 
the  bright  Mame  winding  at  their  feet." 

The  Rh6ne,  as  well  as  the  Mame,  presents  its  eently  sloping  hills 
clothed  with  vineyards.  At  a  spot  about  two  miles  from  Valence  is  the 
village  of  St.  Peray,  around  which  are  hills  on  whose  slopes  an  almost 
uninterrupted  vineyard  extends,  producing  very  beautiful  grapes  where- 
ever  a  south-eastem  aspect  can  be  obtained.  The  grape  when  ripe  as- 
sumes a  beautiful  solden  hue  ;  its  taste  is  clovindy  sweet,  and  the  sac- 
charine matter  which  exudes  often  covers  the  branches  with  a  brown 
stain.  From  these  grapes  is  produced  a  sparkling  wine  of  a  wholesome 
Quality  and  a  delicate  rosy  tint.  The  vintage  takes  place  about  the  mid- 
ale  or  end  of  September,  and  the  juice  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  cask, 
before  the  fermentation  has  begun,  and  remains  there  for  six  or  seven 
months,  during  which  time  it  is  fined.  In  March  or  April  it  is  bottled, 
and  remains  two  or  three  years  to  mature,  and  allow  the  dregs  to  deposit. 
The  bottles  are  piled  up  in  stacks,  each  row  separated  by  laths,  to  allow 
the  bottles  which  burst  (and  they  form  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
whole)  to  be  withdrawn.  After  this  the  wine  is  racked,  that  is,  each 
bottle  is  taken  out,  and  is  thrust  neck  downwards  into  a  hole  cut  in  a 
board.  By  this  means  the  dregs  sink  dbwn  mdually  into  the  neck  f 
and  as  they  descend  graduallv  day  by  day,  the  bottle  is  tilted  more  and 
more  until  its  position  is  nearly  vertical.  To  expedite  the  falling  of  the 
sediment,  the  bottles  are  lifted  and  set  down  with  a  jeik  once  or  twice  a? 
day ;  and  after  receiving  two  or  three  hundred  of  these  jerks,  the  bottle 
b  taken  up,  and  the  sediment  is  discharged  by  cutting  the  string  and  let- 
ting the  cork  fly,  and  with  it  ^e  lees  at  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  but  as 
little  of  the  wine  as  possible.  The  vacancy  thus  caused  is  filled  with 
clear  wine ;  and  this  process  of  corking  and  uncoridng  is  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  mitil  no  more  sediment  is  deposited.. 
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Aw.  yiL-OCEAN  STEAM  NAVIGATION.* 

OifE  of  the  most  cheering  indications  of  the  progress  of  mankind  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  complete  development  of 
their  powers,  and  the  security  of  their  happiness,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  ftct, 
that  sciences  which  formerly  shed  their  light  only  for  the  benefit  of  a  fa- 
Tored  class,  have  at  length  become  to  some  good  extent  accessible  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  people ;  and  it  is  no  less  cheering  to  witness  the  joyous 
akcrity  with  which  multitudes  avail  themselves  of  the  new  ^cilities  thus 
opened  before  them.  It  has  been  said  with  truth,  that  of  all  aristocracies, 
aa  aristocracy  of  knowledge  is  the  worst,  because  it  inflicts  the  deepest  of 
1^  injuries  upon  those  who  become  its  victims — an  injury  to  their  immor- 
tal natures,  tne  eflects  of  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  much  less  ade- 
quately  estimated. 

**  Man  perchance  may  bind. 

The  flower  hie  step  hath  bruised,  or  light  again 

The  torch  he  qnenchea,  or  to  mndc  vdnd 

Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew : 

But  for  the  sodl-^,  tremble  and  beware 

To  ky  rude  hands  upon  Gkni's  mysteries  there  V 

The  **  rude  hands"  which  have  so  long  been  laid  upon  the  '*  mysteries" 
of  man's  immortal  nature,  checking  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth, 
dooming  him  to  a  life  of  ignorance  and  hopeless  dependence,  and  making 
him  the  prey  of  superstition  and  falsehood,  are  showing  signs  of  that  weak- 
ness  which  tyranny  ever  entails,  as  a  retribution  upon  those  who  practice 
it ;  while  on  every  side  the  masses  are  awaking  to  a  clearer  consciousness 
of  the  noble  powers  that  God  has  conferred  upon  then^  ^md  to  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  responsibilities  which  those  powers  impose.  To  the  revolu- 
tion  which  is  thus  effectually  working  the  fulfilment  of  tlie  sublimest  pro- 
phecies of  revelation,  and  satisfying  the  earnest  longings  of  man's 
famished  heart,  every  friend  of  the  human  race  must  wish  a  speedy  con- 
summation. The  time  will  vet  arrive,  (who  will  not  pray  that  it  may  be 
hastened?)  when  the  liffht  o/^science  shall  be  as  universally  difllused  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  when  the  frowning  walls  which  have  too  long  kept 
man  away  from  the  fountains  of  knowledge  shall  be  broken  down.  If 
many  at  first  mistake  the  false  for  the  true,  let  not  their  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion be  urged  in  favor  of  (hat  state  of  ignorance  in  which  the  mass  are 
made  sub^rvient  to  the  few.  It  is  best  that  the  blind  should  be  made  to 
see,  though  they  be  thereby  exposed  to  the. peril  of  mistaking  the  &lse  for 
the  true  way ;  best  that  man  should  be  taught  the  use  of  hk  own  limbs, 
even  though  in  the  moments  of  his  inexperience  Jie  occasionaUy  stumble 
over  some  unperceived  obstacle. 

Thoughts  such  as  these  crowd  our  minds  as  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the 
pages  of  these  admirable  lectures,  and  we  would  gladly  indulge  them  at 
much  greater  lengdi,  did  not  the  space  to  which  we  are  limited,  compel 
a  studious  brevity.  Dr.  Lardner  is  one  of  the  few  scientific  men  who 
possess  the  faculty  of  seizing  upon  the  most  important  and  practical  scien- 
tific truths,  which  it  is  important  that  every  body  should  understand,  and 

*  Pomtlar  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art;  delivered  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  the  United  States.  By  Diomrsius  Lardmer,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  dtc  &c  Part  I,  II, 
m,  IV,  V,  VI,  YII,  YIII  and  IX ;  (to  be  completed  in  ten  or  twelve  numbets.)  New 
York:  Gieeky  db  McEhadL 
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■etting  them  in  to  dear  and  itrcNig  a  ligkt  as  to  render  tiieni  perfectly 
comprehensible  to  the  eonunon  miml.  Hts  style  is  remarkable,  at  once, 
for  clearness  and  vigor,  for  simplicity,  as  well  as  strength.  You  are  never 
in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning,  and  never  under  the  necessity  of  reading  a 
sentence  more  than  once,  in  order  to  understand  it.  This  characteristic 
of  his  lectures,  whether  oral  or  written,  while  it  renders  them  exceed* 
ingly  attractive,  is  also  the  evidence  of  his  thorough  acquaintanoe  with 
the  sciences  which  he  assumes  to  teach ;  for  only  those  who  see  tnitli 
clearly  themselves  are  able  to  present  it  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others. 

Dr.  Lardner  came  among  us  at  a  time  when  there  was  an  earnest 
and  growing  demand  amons  the  people  for  the  knowledge  he  was  so 
well  qualified  to  impart.  This  was  sufficiently  attested  by  the  crowded 
andiences  that  uniformly  greeted  him,  and  by  the  almost  universal  in- 
terest everywhere  awakened  by  his  lectures.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
cause  of  science  that,  having  closed  his  career  among  us  as  an  oral 
lecturer,  he  has  been  induced  to  prepare  for  the  press,  and  in  a  form 
adapted  at  once  for  permanent  preservation  and  univenal  diffiision,  the 
results  of  his  long-continued  researches.  We  hesitate  not  to  avow  our 
belief  that  these  lectures  form  one  of  the  most  important,  because  one 
of  the  most  useful,  contributions  that  has  lately  been  made  to  the  litera- 
ture of  our  country,  and  we  hope  their  circulation  may  be  commensurate 
with  their  extraojndinary  merits. 

The  subjects  of  which  these  lectures  treat,  embrace  a  great  variety 
of  topics  in  the  astronomical  and  physical  sciences,  and  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  arts  of  life. 

Of  the  various  topics  discussed  in  the  present  series,  no  one  is  of  more 
immediate  interest,  especially  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  than  that 
on  Atlantic  steam  navigation.  On  this  subject,  the  author  speaks  with  his 
usual  perspicuity,  and  with  a  confidence  inspired  by  a  fiunuiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  Did  our  limits  permit,  and 
could  we  do  so  without  infiinging  upon  the  rights  of  the  publishers,  we 
would  gladly  lay  before  oar  reiulers  the  ^ole  of  his  observations  on  this 
important  question.  We  must  content  ourselves,  however,  with  some 
brief  extracts,  referring  those  who  desire  a  complete  view  of  the  Doctor's 
opinions,  to  the  work  itself. 

After  a  brief  history  of  the  project  of  Atlantic  steam  navigation,  and 
particularly  of  the  efiR>rts  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  Liver- 
pool and  New  York,  which  il  must  be  acknowledged  have  been  attended 
as  yet  with  but  a  very  meagre  success  compared  with  the  anticipations  of 
manyardent  firiends  of  the  scheme,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"  How,  then,  it  will  be  ladonaUy  asked,  are  these  things  to  be  eimhiined  ?  Are 
we  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  uniting  the  great  mart  of  the  West  witn  Uie  ports  of 
Europe  by  the  agency  of  steam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  the  ends  of  com- 
merce, and  insure  to  the  projectors  that  reasonable  profit,  without  which,  perma* 
nance  cannot  be  obtained  ?  Is  that  mighty  power  which  for  the  last  century  has 
wielded  its  giant  arm  ovear  the  destiniea  of  the  hnman  race— >which  has  raised 
fixnn  the  bowels  of  the  earth  those  inestimable  mineral  treasures  that,  without  its 
aid,  would  have  been  inaccessible — ^which  has  superseded  human  labor  at  the 
spindle  and  the  loom,  and  supplied  their  products  in  unbounded  quantity  at  aprice 
little  exceeding  that  of  the  raw  material — ^which  has  invaded  Uie  waters  oTthe 
Ganges  and  lussissippi,  and  poured  the  blessings  of  civilization  even  to  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  ffretX  continents  of  Asia  and  America— which  has  superseded 
the  weaiy  hand  of  human  labor  at  the  printing-press,  and  become  the  instrmnait 
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oflhadiflksigQoflaaDwi^dMaiiioiig  thiteiitjrahiuauinceatapiic^wiiicih  haB 
rendered  it  accessible  to  a]!— which  lias  unhaniessed  the  hoiee  irom  the  car,  and, 
taking  its  place,  has  given  the  speed  of  the  wind  to  the  social  intercourse  of  dis- 
tant centres  of  population — is  the  mighty  arm  of  this  omnipotent  agent  suddenly 
enfeebled  and  paralyzed,  and  are  we,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteentii  century, 
destined  to  be  the  witnesses  of  this  its  first  signal  £eulure  7 — or  is  it  rather  that 
those  whom  chance  has  thrown  into  the  management  and  guidance  of  this  vast 
enterprise  have  wanted  the  skill  to  devise  proper  and  adequate  means  of  applying 
the  power  placed  at  their  disposal  7  These  are  questions  to  which  it  were  rash 
in  BRj  individual,  however  high  hia  attainments,  to  give  a  dogmatical  answer. 
Nor,  mdeed,  would  such  an  answer  now  be  otherwise  useful  than  as  illustrating 
the  history  of  the  progress  of  steam-machinery." 

In  the  spirit  indicated  in  the  last  sentence  aboTe  quoted,  Dr.  Lardner 
proceeds  to  notice  the  principal  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
troduction of  steam  in  vessels  intended,  like  our  packet  skips,  to  subserve 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  which  cannot  depend  for  their  support  upon 
any  connection  with  the  government. 

*^  Such  vessels,  to  be  profitaUe  to  their  ovmoers  and  beneficial  to  the  puUic, 
must  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  powers  and  capabilities  which  will  enable  them  to 
perform  the  service  of  the  packetHships.    Thej  must,  in  a  word,  be  packet-ships, 

which  sufficient  steam-power  shall  be  supplied  as  may  ^ve  them  that  increased 
expedition,  reffularitf,  ana  punctuality,  which,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  arts, 
can  only  be  obtained  throujgh  that  agency ;  but  it  is  also  impor^t  that  they  ac- 
complish this  without  robbing  these  ships  to  any  injurious  extent  of  their  present 
cqiability  oi  satisfying  the  wants  oi  commerce. 

„Now  it  appears  evident  that  these  ends  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  material  mo- 
dification in  the  form  and  position  of  the  propelling  apparatus.  A  great  redootkm 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  machinery,  and  the  surrender  to  the  uses  of  commerce  of 
that  invaliuble  space  which  it  now  occupies  within  the  vessel,  are  also  essential. 
It  is  incumbent  on  the  engineer  who  assumes  the  high  responsibility  of  the  su- 
perintendence of  such  a  project,  to  leave  the  ])Tesent  packet^ship  in  the  full  and 
imimpaired  enjoyment  of  its  functions  as  a  sailing-vessel.  Let  nim  combine,  in 
abort,  the  agency  of  steam  with  the  undiminished  nautical  power  of  the  ship.  Let 
him  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the  steam-engine  with  the  sailing  vessd.  If  he 
accomplish  this  with  the  skill  and  success  of  which  the  project  is  susceptible,  he 
may  £urly  hope  that  his  name  will  so  down  to  posterity  as  a  bene&ctor  of  man- 
kind, united  with  those  of  Fulton  and  Watt. 

**  To  attain  the  objects  here  developed,  it  will  be  evidently  indispensable  to  re- 
move those  impediments  which  at  once  disfigure  the  appearance  and  destroy  the 
efficiency  of  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  ship,  by  the  enormous  and  unsightly  ex- 
crescences projecting  mxn  the  sides  in  the  shape  of  paddle-wheels  and  tM  wheel- 
housee,  or  paddk-boxes,  as  they  art  called.  Tiiesef^pendaffeB  are  attended  with 
many  evils,  the  least  of  which  is  perhaps  the  impediment  vriiidi  they  present  to 
the  progress  of  the  ship.  Few  are  aware  of  the  amount  ci  the  resistance  which 
tiie  aur  oflbrs  to  the  passage  of  a  lan;e  body  moving  with  a  considerable  velocity. 
This  was,  however,  provm  in  a  striking  manner  by  an  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments nmde  under  my  superintoodence  in  the  years  1838  and  1889  upcm  the  Eng- 
lish railways.  The  result  of  these  conclusiveljr  proved  that  at  hi|fn  speeds  the 
resistance  of  the  air  forms  the  main  obstacle  against  which  the  moving  power  has 
to  act  Now,  although  it  be  true  that  no  speed  yet  attained  on  the  ocean  by 
steamships  beArs  any  comparison  to  the  rate  of  transport  on  the  English  railways, 
yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  steafluhips  work  under  their  greatest  advan- 
tages, their  speed  is  sufficient  to  render  the  atmosphere  a  formidable  source  of  re- 
flifltaace,  and  that  even  i^  their  average  speed  it  robs  the  movmg  power  of  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  its  efikacy.  It  is  therefore  aj^iarent  that  no  means  should 
be  n^eeted  te  remove  from  the  ship  ever3rthing  which  can  augment  the  amount 
of  this  resistaace,  and  it  is  oMous  tluit  the  magnitude  of  the  paddle-boxes  and 
piMUl^-iHiedi  miifll  in  Ais  lespeet  lonn  one  of  the  gieateet  ofafltnic^ 
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«  BM  mtepcadenlly  of  tkn»  tad  adiiMiiiff  isr  a  n«^ 
chiMry  of  tleuiBfaipt  18  Bot  olnoskMM  to  tEifl  objectfan,  itwonkl  ttill'be  subjeet 
to  o^MBT  even  more  aerioiis  objactkiiB.  In  order  tkat  a  paddle-wheel  d^tlie  com* 
moQ  foim  slioald  aet  with  emBj^ete  effieieney,  it  is  firana  in  practice  (and  this  ia 
coimteuuiced  bj  theory)  that  its  inunerrion  ihonld  not  exceed  the  depth  of  the 
lowest  paddle-boanL  UT  the  immenion  become  greater  than  this,  a  portion  nore 
or  lees  eontiderable  of  the  morinff  power  is  lost  m  the  mere  deration  and  depres- 
simi  of  the  water.  K  the  nnmeimon  be  less,  the  whed  whirls  ronwlwMloat  lay- 
iBf  svffieiettt  hold  of  the  water  to  obtain  a  reaetioo  safficient  for  the  prapnlsien  ef 


Hm  ¥8BseL  It  is  therefofe  Mparent  that  so  Ifxm  as  the  propelling  ^wer  is  co*h 
flared  thieogih  a  pak  of  paddle-wheels  at  the  si&s  of  the  Tessel,  uvinff  the  ftam 
and  stmctnre  of  the  wheels  now  in  general  nse,  a  doe  economy  of  ue  moving 
power  cannot  be  realized,  except  wh«k  the  vessel  moves  as  it  does  in  inland  navi- 
gation, on  smooth  water,  and  in  a  perfi^ctly  upright  position.  If  the  veesel  kttns 
to  either  side,  one  wheel  becomes  too  mnch  and  me  other  too  little  immersed,  and 
a  loss  of  power  is  entailed  upon  both.  If  the  sorfiEice  of  the  water  be  rough  and 
nndnlatmg,  even  though  th^  vessel  should  be  kept  strictly  in  an  upright  position, 
bo^  wheels  will  be  momentarily  varied  in  thefa*  immersion — now  being  too  deeply 
and  now  not  deeply  enough  immersed — and  will  on  both  accounts  entail  on  the 
vessel  a  proportional  waste  of  the  movuiff  power. 

-  ^  Such  ie  the  ine^ntabbcaBditM>n  to  wldoA  a  steam-vessel  of  the  present  constro^ 
tion  is  ejqxMed  in  navigating  the  ocean.  Scarcely  an  hour  throudiout  its  entire 
voysjife  can  the  impelling  power  work  with  full  and  unimpaired  emoiency.  The 
Bwellof  the  ocean  is  incessant,  nor  does  it  even  cease  in  the  intervals  of  tlia  abat^ 
ment  of  the  winds.  The  principles  of  this  reasoning  appear  so  evident,  that  it 
would  be  a  slight  upon  the  understandiiuf  to  enlarge  upon  them.  It  will  be  easily 
perceived  that  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  when  steam-vessels  of  the  present 
form  are  applied  to  ocean-voyages,  a  large  prc^xwrtiop  of  the  moving  power  must  be 
lost 

"  Among  persoDB  who  have  not  devoted  much  time  to  the  mvestigation  of  tiiit 
question,  it  is  a  Bnvorite  argument  to  me  the  immense  speed  obtained  by  the 
steam-vessels  working  with  these  propeUin^wheels  upcm  the  extensiire  inland 
waters  of  this  mat  continent  But  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the 
cases.  Let  it  do  remembered  that  the  condition  upon  which  this  extraordinary 
efficiency  depends  can  never  be  fulfilled  in  sea-going  steamers.  That  efficiency 
depends  essentially  on  the  smooth  and  unrufiM  surface  of  the  water  on  which  the 
veesel  moves,  and  the  power  of  the  veseel  to  maintain  itself  in  a  constantly  per* 
pendicular  position. 

**  When  these  observations  are  duly  considered,  it  will  be  readily  adodtted  that 
the  attainment  of  perfect  efficiency  in  ocean-steamers  with  the  present  propelling 
i^paratus  is  hopeless. 

**  But  the  form  ,maffnitude,  and  position,  of  the  propelling  machinerr,  is  far  from 
being  the  only  obstacle  to  the  fuU  success  of  the  present  steam-vessels,  when  dH- 
rectd  to  the  general  purposes  of  commerce.  The  engines  themselves,  and  the 
boilers,  from  which  the  moving  power  proceeds,  and  me  fuel  by  which  they  are 
worked,  occupy  the  very  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  engross  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  tonnage.  The  chimney,  which  gives  efficacy  to  the  furnaces,  is  also  an 
unsightiy  excrescence,  and  no  inconsiderable  obstruction.'* 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  steam-vessels  of  the  present  construction 
for  naval  warfitre  are  forcibly  presented : — 

**  It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  power  with  which  to  invest  a^vessel-of-war,  to  confer 
upon  it  the  faculty  of  proceeding  at  will  and  immediately]  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  wind  or  tide,  m  any  direction  which  may  seem  most  fit  to  its  eommander. 
Such  a  power  would  surpass  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  most  romantic  and  imagi- 
native naval  commander  of  the  last  centurr.  To  confer  upon  the  vessels  of  a 
fleet  the  power  immediately  at  the  bidding  of  the  commander  to  take  any  position 
that  may  be  assigned  to  them  relatively  to  the  enemy,  or  to  run  in  and  out  of  a 
hoetile  port  at  plearare,  or  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  past  the  guns  of  for- 
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midtUe  forte  befiire  gifiBf  them  time  to  ttlBe  eflbetnpoii  t]iMi--tt«  eanabiHtJM 
which  must  totally  levdatiomae  all  the  estebliahed  principlee  of  ncfal  taeties. 
But  these  powers  at  presei^  are  not  conferred  upon  steamships  without  important 
qualifications  and  serious  drawbacks.  The  instromente  uid  machinery  from 
which  these  powers  are  immediately  derived  are  unfortunately  exposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  exercise  of  the  powers  themsdves  haxaidous  in  the  ex* 
treme.  It  needs  no  profound  engineering  knowledge  to  perceive  that  the  paddle- 
wheels  are  eminently  e^qioeed  to  shot,  which,  taking  effect,  would  altoemer  dis* 
able  the  vessel,  and  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  diimney  is 
even  more  exposed,  the  destruction  of  which  would  render  the  vessel  a  preytothe 
enemy  within  itself  in  the  shape  of  fire.  But  besides  these  most  obvious  sources 
of  exposure  in  vessels  of  the  present  form  intended  as  a  national  defence,  the  en- 
gines and  boilers  thems^ves,  beii^  mcne  or  less  above  the  water-line,  are  ex- 
posed so  as  to  be  disabled  by  shot'" 

In  view  of  these  and  other  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  obstructed 
the  progress  of  steam-navigation,  Dr.  L.  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  alternative  save  to  abandon  altogether  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  present  machinery,  and  to  awaken  the  inventive  genius  of  the  age 
to  supply  other  mechanical  expedients,  which  shall  not  be  obnoxious  to 
these  objections.  Though  not  forward  to  commit  himself  as  to  the  re- 
sults of  projects  which  still  exist  in  a  state  but  partially  tested  by  expe- 
rience, Dr.  L.  expresses  a  strong  hope  and  confident  anticipation  that  the 
epoch  is  at  hand  which  will  witness  a  great  advance  in  ocean  naviga* 
tion,  and  a  gifl  conferred  by  science  upon  the  arts  not  equalled  since  the 
invention  ofthe  steamboat  and  the  safety-lamp.  The  invention  of  Erics* 
son,  of  which  there  is  in  the  work  a  minute  description,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  appears  to  have  inspired  the  hope  and  expectation  thus  strongly 
expressed.  The  application  of  this  invention  to  the  new  line  proposed 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool  vnll  involve  the  sacrifice,  as  compared 
with  the  Great  Western,  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  speed  ;  but  as  a  com- 
pensation for  this  loss,  the  room  occupied  by  fiiel  and  the  machinery  will 
be  diminished  by  a  greater  ratio  than  six  to  one,  thus  redeeming  for  the 
uses  of  commerce  the  space  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  ves- 
sels propelled  by  steam  to  compete  suocessfiilly  with  the  ordinary  packet 
ships.  With  a  brief  passage,  in  which  the  results  ofthe  establishment  ef 
such  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  as  is  proposed,  are  succinctly  and  forcibly 
presented,  we  must  close  our  notice. 

^  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  eflfect  which  the  successful  establishment 
of  such  a  line  of  steamships  would  have  upon  the  intercourse  between  this  conti- 
nent and  Europe.  The  average  passage  of  the  Great  Western  to  New  York  has 
been  fifteen  davs  and  nineteen  hours.  That  of  the  Cunard  ships  to  Boston  has 
been  thirteen  days.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  these  vessels  at  present  bring  oc- 
casional intelligence  to  New  York,  the  one  in  sixteen  and  the  other  in  fourteen 
days.  The  proposed  line  of  steamships  will  accomplish  the  same  passage  in 
twenty  days ;  but  as  the^  must,  if  successful  at  all,  be  as  numerous  as  the  present 
London  and  Liverpool  uners,  they  will  be  continually  dropping  into  this  port, 
keeping  up  a  never-ceasing  stream  of  intelligence,  not  more  man  twenty  days 
later  fi^m  Europe.  Instead,  therefore,  of  Uie  present  mail-steamers,  bringing,  as 
they  do  now,  intelligence  in  winter  often  thirty  days  later,  and  in  summer  fifteen 
days  later,  their  functions  will  be  limited  to  the  conveyance  of  news  occasionally 
five  or  six  days  later.  In  a  word,  it  is  evident  that  the  line  of  packet-ships  now 
contemplated  will  to  a  great  extent  strip  the  present  mail-steamers  of  their  great 
importance,  not  merely  as  respects  intelligence,  but  also  correspondence.  A  great 
epoch  is  indubitably  at  hand. 

**  One  of  the  numerous  advantages  attending  these  arrangements  is,  that  the 
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machmery  is  capable  of  beiii|f  iqyplied  to  any  of  the  preeent  packet  ddps  wkhovC 
any  Berioos  suspension  of  their  operation,  or  any  injurious  expenditure.  If  the 
experiment  about  to  be  made  shall  therefore  be  attended  with  that  success  which 
we  confidently  anticipate,  a  brief  period  will  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  entire 
fleet  (A  packetnahipe  between  New  York  and  Britain  into  steam-liners — ^uniting 
in  the  expedition,  certainty,  and  regularity,  with  all  their  present  capabilities  for 
commerce  and  cargo." 


AxT.  Vm.— PROGRESS  OF  ENGLISH  RAILWAYS: 

THBIR  006T,  Y1LX7E,  AND  DXTnUOflXSt 

Hsxapath's  railway  jousnal,  presents  some  interefting  fitotsreladve 
lo  the  cost,  and  astonishing  travel  and  traffic  on  the  railways  in  Engkuid* 
There  are  already  some  2,000  miles  of  railroad  in  Great  Britain  comple- 
ted4  principally  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  but  few  in  Ireland.  TiMse 
roads  cost,  on  the  average,  about  £30,000,  ($150,000,)  per  mile,  or 
$800,000,000,  and  yield  an  average  income  of  about  5  per  cent.  Fourteen 
^  the  principal  railways,  1,867  miles  in  length,  have  cost  j&48,077,846, 
or  £81,512,  ($175,600,)  per  mUe,  and  are  100  per  cent  above  par. 

By  a  parliamentary  report,  it  appears  that  at  the  last  session,  112  rail- 
way charters  were  passed.  The  capital  and  loans  authorised,  form  a  total 
of  £58,452,000,  and  a  length  of  2,847  miles.  During  the  previous  ses- 
sion, 1844,  thirty-one  bills  for  819  miles  of  railway  were  passed,  the  author- 
ized capital  for  which  was  £11,761,717;  loans  £3,920,570 — together, 
£15,682,287— consequently,  the  actual  expenditures,  £60,000,000,  with 
the  present  authorized  railways,  £74,136,287,  will  require  the  expenditure 
of  the  round  sum  of  $670,000,000.  That  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  cost  and  travel  of  some  of  these  roads,  it  is  stated  that  the 


Ifllei. 

Coat. 

PermUe. 

IndoUan. 

London  and  Blackwall, 

H 

£1,078,851 

J6387,093 

1,435,465 

London  and  Ckeenwieh, 

3} 

1,081,968 

fi674nrO 

1,386,850 

Paneagen,  6,000,000  anauaUy. 

On  this  cost,  the  first  paid  a  dividend,  the  last  year,  at  the  rate  of  86^  per 
share,  or  about  If  per  cent,  and  the  Greenwich  58«,  or  near  three  per 
cent,  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  most  profitable  road  in  England,  is  the  Stockton  and  Dcarlington. 
It  cost  £2,000,000— $10,000,000,  for  43  miles,  and  netts  ita  stockholders 
in  regular  dividends,  15  per  cent  per  annum,  derived  principally  from  the 
canying  of  upwards  of  800,000  tons  of  coal  anually,  and  is  £250  for  £100. 

That  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  cost,  travel,  and  traffic,  over  some 
of  the  English  roads,  we  take  the  following  from  the  half-yearly  returns 
of  the  Great  Western,  extending  119^  mUes  from  London  to  Bristol,  with 
which  are  connected  102  miles  of  branches.  Tlie  whole  was  completed 
at  an  outlay  of  £7,455,690.  The  Great  Western  alone,  with  motive  power 
and  station-houses,  cost  £6,746,500 ;  of  this  amount  the  following  are  some 
of  the  principal  items.  They  must  astonish  our  American  reaiders,  par- 
ticularly the  leffal  and  parliamentiary  expenses  to  procure  the  charter, 
engineering  and  land  damages. 
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Expenses  to  procnie  charter, X69,496 

Expenses  of  parliament^ 27,048  cortladonanperaille; 

Law  expenses  and  conveyancing,. 82,443  ftTuo  miles,  iTnuftd 

namben. 

Total  to  procure  charter,  and  law  expenses,.  jei98,927  jei,658        ^8,292 

Land  and  compensation, 380,641  3,172          15,860 

Land-valuers,  purchasing  land,. 20,003  166              833 

Engineering,  surveyors,  &c., 166,800  1,306           6,523 

Grading  for  superstracture, 3,800,641  31,672        158,360 

Permanent  way  superstracture,  and  rails, 1,121,815  9,348          46,740 

Locomotive  engines,  cars,  &^, 547,078  4,558          22,790 

Office  expenses,  salaries,  nusoellaneous, 516,595  4^304         21,530 

From  this  table,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  expenses  in  parliament  to  pro* 
cure  a  charter,  with  law  expenses,  cost  98,292  per  mile ;  engineering, 
$6,533 ;  cost  of  land  for  road-bed,  or  right  of  way,  $15,860  per  mile — 
a  sum  that  will  construct  a  good  railway  in  the  United  States  ;  the  grading 
and  superstructure,  cost  the  inconceivable  sum  of  £4,022,456,  or  equu 
to  $205,100  per  mile.  The  whole  cost  $32,782,500,  or  $272,770  per 
mile. 

The  last  semi-annual  dividend  to  July  1, 1845,  was  4  percent,  or  8  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  news  of  this  dividend  was  carried  from  Bristol  to  the 
London  stock-holders  in  two  hours  and  thirty.five  minutes  or  at  the  rate 
of  45  miles  per  hour.  The  usual  time  to  Exeter,  195  miles — Express 
yne — ^is  four  and  a  half  hoin*s.  The  gross  receipts  for  six  months  were 
as  follows : — 

Fhnn  passengers, ^ jC285,311 

mails, -. 32,314 

merchandise  and  paicela, 111,422 

miscellaneous,  rents,  &c., 4,249 

£433,296 
Expenses, 153,367 

Nett, je279,829 

The  number  of  miles  travelled  the  last  year  was  70,862,510.  The 
passengers  carried,  1,998,088 ;  average  daily,  5,462.  The  gross  receipts 
for  six  months  over  this  road,  is  greater  in  amount  than  all  the  tolls  received 
the  last  year  on  all  the  New  York  state  canals,  with  the  salt  and  auction 
duties  included. 

The  half-yearly  report  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway,  112| 
miles  up  to  July  1,  1845,  declares  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  5  per  cent, 
or  10  per  cent  per  annum  on  a  cost  of  £2,637,753.  This  road  for  112^ 
mUes,  shows  double  the  receipts  per  annum,  compared  with  the  canals  of 
New  York,  of  674  miles  in  length.  The  operations  of  the  last  half  year 
exhibit  an  increase  of  traffic,  both  in  passengers  and  goods,  and  a  consid- 
erable excess  of  receipts  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1844,  not* 
withstanding  the  large  reductions  which  have  since  been  made  in  the  rates 
and  fare  of  this  company,  amounting,  on  an  average,  in  pence  and  deci- 
mals, per  mile, 

1844.     1845. 

Passengers 2,609     1,818 

Freight,  tons, 2,816     2,606 

The  total  mileage  of  passengers  was  35,758,260  during  six  months  in 
1845,  against  24,664,979,  the  corresponding  months  of  1844,  or  57  per 
cent  increase.  The  total  mileage  of  goods  was  9,350,718  tons  against 
6,929,885,  being  an  increase  of  35  per  cent. 
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The  gross  receipts  6  months  in  1844  were  £405,768 
do  do  1845      <<      447,190 

Receipts  from  passengers, £293,707 

do        Mails, 7,445 

do        Merchandise,  £98,859 ;  parcels,  25,826 ;  >       i  a*;  qa-j 

do  cattle  and  horses,  21,153 J       i40,TOd 

The  number  of  passengers  taken  over  this  road  the  last  year  was 
1,096,271 ;  daily,  2,997;  equal  to  the  average  of  through  passengers, 
1,705. 
The  maintenance  of  way,  repairs  of  bridges  and  station-houses,  engineers 

salaries,  office-charges,  <kc« • £24,142 

Locomotive  power,  wages  to  engine-drivers  and  foremen  £5,994, 
Coke  fuel  £18,460 ;  repairs  to  engines  and  tenders  £8,340 ; 

wasted  oil,  £2,414;  labor,  stationery  engines,  6lc 48,161 

Police  charges,. •        6,667 

Ckmch  traffic  charges, 17,517 

Coach  repairs, « 6,068 

Genera]  charges, • 1 1 ,036 

Parish-rates  and  tax, £12,613  

Duty  on  passenger  traffic, 13,029  £108,608 

25,642 

Reserve  for  deprec'n  of  locomoti*  and  cars  15,498 41,140 


£149,748 
The  following  view  of  the  principal  railways  of  England  and  Scotland, 
is  compiled  from  the  August  number  of  Herapath's  Railway  Journal : — 

Name  of  Railway.  Milet.  Ooft          Valiw  of  stock.     DlTldeiid. 

Great  Western,  and  branches, 221  jC7,455,690  332  8perct. 

liyerpool  and  Manchester, 31  1,698,628  214  10  *< 

London  and  Birmingham, 112|  6,614,996  250  10  *< 

Grand  Jmiction, 119  2,477.701  248  10  " 

Stockton  and  Darlington, 43|  2,000,000  250  15  « 

Midland, 271  6,259,838  178  6  « 

Manchester  and  Leeds, 86  3,293,716  202  7  '* 

Eastern  Coonties, 83  4,010,910  100  3^  *< 

Great  N.  of  England, 45  1,237,487          6  « 

London  and  Southwestern, 93  2,604,406  166  9  <« 

Newcastle  and  Darlington, 56  506,788  216  6  « 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle 60  1,070,232  116  5  •« 

Southeastern,  just  finished, 98  3,739,810          34  " 

York,  N.M.  and  Leeds, 48  1,107,146  220  10  «* 

Total, 1,367       i?43,077,348=i31,512  cost  per  mile. 

The  whole  cost  of  1,367  miles,  £43,077,848— equal  to  $157,560  per 
mile.  The  other  short  roads  varying  in  their  dividends  from  nothing  up 
to  8  per  cent,  the  avera^^e  dividends  on  2,000  miles  of  road  that  have  cost 
£60,000,000,  yields  about  5  per  cent  dividends,  while  the  enhanced  value 
in  the  market  is  not  short  of  8200,000,000. 

Ireland  is  commencmg  the  railway  system  in  earnest.  The  Dublin  and 
Drogheada  railroad,  31  miles,  pays  4  per  cent  on  its  great  cost.  The 
Dublin  and  Kingston,  9  per  cent  on  £354,733  for  six  miles.  France  is 
pressing  forward  her  railways  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  British  chan* 
nel  with  the  Mediterranean.  Her  capitol,  with  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Vi- 
enna, and  finally,  Warsaw,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Black  sea,  while  a 
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road  fix)m  Paris,  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  Lisbon,  is  projected,  and 
will  no  doubt  be  completed,  thus  forming  the  great  band  to  unite  and  main- 
tain Europe  in  a  state  of  peace,  by  making  each  nation  dependent  on  the 
other,  for  the  interchange  of  commodities,  produced  bj  inland  commerce ; 
a  traffic  the  most  productive  to  the  wealth  and  advancement  of  nations, 
during  a  state  of  peace,  which  the  constmction  of  railways  tends  to  per- 
petuate. That  railways  will  tend  to  bind  in  indissoluble  iron  bands,  the 
union  of  these  United  States,  and  extend  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  there  can  be  no  question.  For  defence  they  are  invaluable. 
To  regulate  our  exchanges,  the  best  bank.  Without  them  we  cannot  have 
the  cheap  postage  system,  yet  the  general  government  is  parsimonious, 
and  it  would  appear,  ignorant  of  the  cost  of  yielding  them  this  mode  of 
rapid  transit  for  the  mails.  Railway  companies  are  abused  as  extortionate, 
^•,  and  yet  the  Post  Master  General  is  not  authorized  by  Congress  to 
pay  per  mUe  per  annum,  half  the  rates  paid  in  England,  firoro  a  uniform 
postage  of  one  penny  per  half  ounce  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  The  error  on  this  subject  should  be  corrected.  Now  that  railways 
in  the  United  States  are  generally  weak  and  struggling  with  pecuniary 
difficulties,  to  extend  and  connect  the  detached  parts,  the  general  govern- 
ment should  step  in,  or  for  the  privilege  and  right,  in  the  several  states,  of 
carrying  the  mails,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  on  prefered  terms,  as  to 
price.  The  people  could  well  afibrd  to  pay  about  88,000,  per  mile,  or  the 
interest  of  this  sum,  for  this  privilege,  where  roads  are  completed  and  in 
use.  Without  something  of  this  kind  is  promptly  done  by  the  next  Con- 
gress, it  is  to  be  feared,  that  combinations  of  private  enterprise,  aided  by 
state  authority,  and  state  cupidity,  may  nullify  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  general  government,  to  procure  rights  in  the  main  sea-board  lines,  and 
into  the  interior,  through  the  several  indebted  states,  who  may,  like  New 
Jersey,  tax  them  for  the  privUege  of  transit.  j.  b.  b. 


ISBCANTILE  LAW  BBPABTHENT. 

MERCANTILE  LAW  CASES. 

BILL  m  EQUITY  TO  KBSCIHD  A  FUBCHASB  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

In  the  United  States  Circuit  Conit,  (Boston,  Mass.O  Veazie  v.  Williams,  eL  dL 
This  was  a  bill  in  equity,  brought  to  rescind  a  purchase  of  mills,  made  by  the 
plaintiff  at  auction,  on  the  ^und  of  fraud  committed  by  the  auctioneer,  as  ^ 
agent  of  the  defendants,  in  bidding  against  the  plaintiff,  and  thereby  inducing  him 
to  give  more  than  its  value  for  the  property.  It  appeared  that  the  bsXq  was  in 
January,  1836.  The  defendants,  who  lived  m  Boston,  were  the  owners  of  certain 
mills  in  Oldtown,  near  Bangor,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
worth  $14,000  or  $16,000.  A  Mr.  Head  was  employed  as  an  auctioneer  to  sell 
the  proper^  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  Veazie,  the  plaintiff,  and  a  Mr.  Wadlei^, 
who  were  mill  owners,  living  near  by,  were  each  anxious  to  buy  the  miUs  in 
question,  and  felt  a  spirit  of  rivalry  to  obtain  them.  They  were  struck  off  to 
Foster,  who  was  the  agent  of  Mr.  Veazie,  and  who  bid  for  him,  at  $40,000.  ALr. 
Veazie  adopted  the  contract,  paid  down  $12,000,  and  save  two  notes  i<x  $14,000 
each,  payable  one  in  <Hie  year,  and  <me  in  two  years,  for  the  balance.  The  first 
of  the  two  notes  was  paid,  and  interest  paid  on  the  other  until  1840.  The  defion- 
dants  were  not  present  at  the  sale,  knew  nothing  about  any  by-bidding,  and  had 
given  no  directions  to  the  auctioneer  or  anv  other  person  to  bid  for  them,  but  had 
in  &ct  eiqpresaly  forMdden  it    Wadleigh  nad  authorised  Head  to  bid  for  him,  as 
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hiffh  tfl  $20,000.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  at  some  time  daring  the  bidding, 
Wadleigh  came  up  to  Head,  and  said  to  him,  '*  are  you  bidding  for  me  ?  if  you  are, 
for  God°8  sake  stop !"  There  was  considerable  diversity  im  the  testimony  as  to 
the  time  at  which  this  remark  was  made,  whether  it  was  soon  after  $20,000  was 
bid,  or  not  until  $39,000  was  bid.  But  Head  himself  testified  that  after  $39,000 
was  bid,  he  himself  bid  $500  more  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  any  au- 
thority from  any  body,  and  that  $40,000  was  then  bid  for  Mr.  Veazie,  and  the 
property  struck  off*  to  him.  The  plaintiff^,  soon  after  the  sale,  expressed  great  sat- 
isfaction with  his  bargain,  and  insisted  on  a  b(md  from  the  a^nt  of  the  defendants 
in  a  krge  penalty,  that  they  would  complete  the  sale ;  and  it  appeared,  that,  prior 
to  the  auction,  the  {daintifT  had  fixed  the  sum  of  $40,000  as  the  amount  that  he 
would  give  for  the  property,  if  necessary.  Head  never  communicated  to  the  de- 
fendants that  he  haa  been  bidding  from  $20,000  to  $39,000  on  his  own  account, 
although  he  did  inform  them  that  he  had  bid  $500  above  $39,000. 

The  plaintifiTwas  not  informed  that  the  bids  were  not  made  in  good  faith,  until 
1840.  In  order  to  render  Head  a  competent  witness  for  him,  he  executed  a  re- 
lease to  Head  from  all  claims  on  account  of  the  misfeasance,  malfeasance  or  mis- 
management of  Head,  and  from  all  damages  on  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
auction  sale.  It  appeared  that  the  property  had  depreciated  very  much  in  value 
«ince  the  time  of  the  sale. 

Story  J.  in  his  opinion,  examined  the  question,  whether  a  purchaser  at  auction, 
where  pufiTers,  or  by-bidders  were  employed,  by  whose  bids  he  is  induced  to  bid 
more  than  he  otherwise  would,  is  bound  by  the  sale.  He  said  there  was  much 
^liversity  amonc^  the  authorities,  but  there  was  no  case  in  which  it  had  been  held, 
that  the  unauthorised  act  of  an  auctioneer,  in  bidding  himself,  would  avoid  the 
sale.  The  purchaser,  if  injured  b^  sudi  biddmg,  might  have  an  action  against 
the  auctioneer,  but  not  against  the  innocent  owner.  The  bid  of  $500  beyond  the 
^39,000  was  a  bid  made  by  the  auctioneer  for  himself,  at  his  own  risk,  and  not 
for  the  defendants,  or  under  any  'instruction  of  theirp.  The  defendants  were  never 
informed  that  the  auctioneer  nad  acted  fraudulently,  that  he  had  been  bidding 
without  authority,  from  $25,000  to  $39,000,  or  that  the  plaintiff*  was  deceived  l^ 
his  acts.  If  the  property  had  been  struck  off  to  the  auctioneer  at  his  bid,  he  could 
not  have  enforced  the  contract  against  the  owners ;  because  an  agent  employed 
to  sell  property  cannot  become  a  purchaser  of  the  same  property,  or  purchase  it 
as  an  agent  for  another.  But  the  contract  would  be  voidable  only,  and  not  void ; 
and  the  owners  could  enforce  it  against  him. 

In  this  case  the  plaintiff*  ratifi^  the  purchase,  the  deed  was  executed,  he  ex- 
pressed no  dissatisfaction  at  the  price,  but  the  contrary,  and  he  paid  one  of  the 
notes  a  year  after  the  purchase.  His  judgment,  at  that  time,  could  not  have  been 
deceived  by  the  auctioneer's  bidding,  but  was  deceived,  if  at  all,  by  his  own  san- 
guine schemes. 

It  was  impossible  to  sustain  the  plaintiff'^s  case  without  the  testimony  of  Head, 
and  his  testimony  was  given  under  cfrcumstances  of  great  suspicion.  A  release 
was  given  him  by  the  plaintifiT,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him  a  witness.  He 
proclaimed  his  own  fraud.  His  Honor  thought  that  Head  ought  to  have  been 
made  a  party  to  the  bill,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  a  decree  would  not  in  that  case 
have  been  made  against  him.  He  was  primarily  liable  for  the  fraud.  The  de- 
fendants ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  being  made  a  party,  that  a  decree  mijght 
be  made  against  him  in  the  present  suit.  If  a  decree  should  now  be  made  against 
the  defendants,  on  the  ground  that  Head  had  been  guilty  of  fraud,  it  would  be  open 
to  him  to  contest  the  question  again,  in  a  new  suit  to  be  brought  against  him  bv 
the  present  defiondants.  A  court  of  equity  ought  not  to  tolerate  such  proceedh 
ings.  The  practice  of  courts  of  equi^  required  that  the  guilty  agent  should 
always  be  made  a  party. 

Then  as  to  the  effect  of  the  release,  ^ven  by  tiie  plaintiff  to  Head.  There  wte 
no  doubt  that  the  parties  intended  this  mstrument  to  operate  merely  as  a  personal 
release  of  Head,  and  not  to  work  any  release  of  the  defendant's ;  but  there  was 
great  doubt  whether  the  law  would  carry  any  such  resolution  into  efi^t.  A  re- 
feeee  of  a  party  primarily  liable  would  release  the  party  aecondiiilj  liable,  n<A- 
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withstanding  the  expressed  intention  of  the  parties.  A  release  of  the  principal 
would  dificl^rge  the  surety ;  a  release  of  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note  would 
discharge  the  endorser ;  a  release  of  the  principal  in  a  trespass  would  dischar^ 
the  accessory.  If  this  was  the  maxim  m  law,  it  was  far  more  conclusive  m 
equity.  Here  the  plaintiff  had  voluntarily  dischai^ed  the  personprimarily  liable, 
and  he  claimed  recess  against  the  person  secon&ily  liable.  Tne  gravamen  of 
his  charge  was,  not  that  me  defendaiits  had  perpetrated  a  fraud  by  wnich  he  was 
injured,  but  that  Head  had  done  so.  He  had  discharged  Head,  of  his  own  accord. 
Suppose  he  had  recovered  judgment  and  satisfaction  against  Head  for  this  very 
fraud,  could  he  sustain  a  suit  agamst  the  defendants  for  me  same  cause  of  action  ? 
Yet  a  release  would  have  the  same  effect  as  a  judgment  and  satisfaction. 

Another  ground  which  was  fatal  to  the  plaintiff's  claim,  was  the  elapse  of  time. 
The  property  had  experienced  a  great  change  in  value,  not  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  rival  purchaser,  but  also  in  that  of  the  public.  It  could  not  now  be  sold  for 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  sum  which  it  brought  at  auction.  Veazie  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  property,  and  now  lived  near  it  He  was  not  ignorant  of  its 
yalue.  He  knew  whether  his  bid  was  high  or  not.  Why  did  he  ratify  the  sale, 
if  the  price  was  too  high  ?  The  persons  present  were  not  so  numerous,  but  that 
he  might  ascertain  whether  the  bids  were  fair  or  not.  The  high  bidding  ouffht  to 
have  put  him  upon  the  inquiry.  He  appeared  for  a  long  time  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  bargain.  He  suspected  no  imposition  until  four  years  after  the  sale.  He  asked 
now  of  the  defendants,  who  were  innocent  of  the  fraud,  and  were  misled  by  his 
long  silence,  to  take  back  the  property  after  it  had  depreciated  in  value.  It  was 
now  difficult  to  prove  the  actual  &cts  connected  with  toe  sale.  The  recollections 
of  those  who  were  present,  after  the  elapse  of  five  years  and  a  half,  had  become 
confused  and  inacct  ate,  as  was  shown  by  their  contradictory  testimony.  The 
court  could  not  put  the  parties  in  the  same  position  in  which  they  were  before  the 
sale ;  the  defendants  were  innocent  of  the  traud ;  the  plaintiff  with  the  means  of 
knowledge  in  his  power,  had  sanctioned  the  sale,  and  had  remained  silent  for  yean 
afterwards ;  he  had  dSscharged  the  person  guilty  of  the  fraud,  and  he  could  not 
now  be  at  liberty  to  shift  his  loss  upon  the  defendants.  His  Honor  was  therefore 
of  opinion  that  the  bill  should  be  oismissed ;  but  as  the  two  judges  of  the  court 
were  divided  in  their  opinion,  the  bill  would  be  dismissed  without  costs.  A  de- 
cree would  be  entered  to  that  efiect,  subject  to  an  appeal,  if  one  should  be  claimed, 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Ware,  (district  judge,)  drew  up  a  dissenting  opinion,  which  was  read  by  the 
clerk.  He  took  the  ground,  that  the  employment  of  puflfers,  or  by-bidders,  at  an 
auction  sale,  was  a  naud  upon-  the  purchaser,  and  vitiated  the  sale.  He  held, 
that  the  release,  given  by  the  plaintiff  to  Head,  was  merely  a  release  of  any  claim 
which  he  might  have  against  him  for  damages,  and  did  not  bar  the  plaintiflrs  ri^t 
to  have  the  contract  rescinded.  The  lapse  of  time  was  a  bar  to  a  suit  in  equity, 
whenever  it  would  be  a  bar  to  a  suit  at  law,  and  also  in  cases  where  there  had 
been  laches  in  prosecuting  the  plaintifTs  rights.  But  here  the  time  for  imposing 
the  statute  bar  had  not  expired--only  five  and  a  half  years  having  elapsed  between 
the  sale  and  the  commencement  of  the  suit ;  nor  had  the  plaintiff  been  guilty  of 
laches,  as  he  did  not  hear  of  the  fraud  until  1640,  and  the  suit  was  commenced 
in  1841.  As  the  property  had  much  depreciated  in  value,  his  Honor  was  not  in 
favor  of  rescindmg  the  contract  entirely,  but  he  thought  a  decree  should  be  en- 
tered, reducing  the  price  to  $20,000. 

ACTION  OF  ASSXXifFSZT. 

In  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  (Boston,  Massachusetts,)  an  action  of  assnmp- 
flit  was  brought  by  William  C.  Holmes,  vt  Joseph  K.  Miller,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  an  account  annexed  to  the  writ,  for  labor  and  materials  furnished  in 
doing  carpenter's  work  on  defendant's  house.    Before  Chief  Justice  Wells. 

The  plaintiff  claimed,  as  the  contract  price,  $310,  and  as  extra  work  $83  93 ; 
also,  for  time  lost  by  delay  of  the  defendant  in  frimishing  lumber  $26,  and  the 
amount  of  $60  for  an  order  paid  to  the  defendant,  making  in  all  $478  92. 

The  defendant  replied  that  the  werk  was  not  well  done;  nor  done  within 
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ffOMOoaUe  tune ;  tod  alao  ofieied,  in  set  ofi^  tn  account  amonnting  to  $338  06, 
and  a  note  for  $150,  and  other  claims,  for  delay  in  the  above  work,  and  for  money 
alleged  to  have  been  paid  in  repairing  it,  and  for  lumber  said  to  have  been  nsed 
by  Holmes  belonging  to  Miller.  The  defendant's  set  off  was  a  few  dollars  larger 
than  the  plaintifTs  claim. 

The  plaintiff  alleged  that  the  note  was  barred  by  a  dischar^  under  the  in- 
solvent act,  but  the  defendant  alleged  that  since  the  date  of  the  dischar^,  and  at 
the  time  the  verbal  contract  above  mentioned  was  made.  Holmes  agreed  to  dlow 
the  odd  note  as  set  off  against  the  contract  This  the  plaintiff  denied.  The 
plaintiff  also  alleged  that  the  account  filed  in  set  off  by  Miller,  was  in  reality  a 
claim  of  Miller  &.  Sickels  against  him :  and  not  therefore  a  subject  of  set  off  under 
tiie  statute. 

Wells,  chief  justice  ruled,  that  though  the  jury  should  find  that  the  note  was 
discharged  by  ue  insolvent  act,  yet  if  it  was  agreed  that  the  amount  of  it  should 
be  deducted  from  the  contract  price  of  the  work,  the  jury  should  make  that  de- 
duction. That  as  the  propertv  mentioned  in  the  account  filed  in  set  off  was 
proved  to  have  belonfi^ed  to  Miller  &.  Sickels,  and  to  have  been  charged  in  the 
books  of  the  firm  to  the  defendant ;  vet  if  Holmes  and  Miller  &.  Sickles  agreed 
together,  that  this  account  should  be  deducted  from  the  contract  price  of  the  work, 
then  the  jury  should  so  deduct  it ;  but  that  if  the  credit  was  given  by  Miller  & 
Sickels  as  a  firm,  to  Holmes,  the  account  could  not  be  allowed  as  set  off. 

The  jury  having  been  occupied  nearly  four  days  with  this  trial,  found  a  ver* 
diet  for  the  plaintiff  and  assessed  damages  in  the  sum.  of  $233  4K 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT — ^ENDORSER  OF  A  PROMISSORY  HOTE. 

Moses  Baker  vs.  Enoe  Baldwin. — This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  brought 
(in  the  Elssex  county  New  Jersey  court  of  the  term  of  August,  1845,  before  cmef 
justice  HomblowerJ  against  the  defendant,  as  endorser  upon  a  promissory  note 
given  under  these  circumstances.  One  Isaac  Watkins  wishing  to  borrow  money 
of  the  plaintiff,  gave  him  his  note  at  four  months,  in  January,  1844,  for  $425,  and 
insteaa  of  money,  received  in  return  another  note  for  $420  at  four  months,  made 
by  the  plaintiff.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  Baker,  the  plaintiff  took  up  his, 
the  $420  note,  but  Watkins  being  unable  to  take  up  his,  ^ve  Baker  a  new  one 
in  $425  at  four  months,  Qthe  note  now  in  question,)  without  interest,  made  by 
Wm.  Ashley,  indorsed  by  Watkins  and  the  defendant,  in  consideration  that  Baker 
would  take  up  Watkins's  &st  note ;  but  no  allowance  was  made  for  discount  and 
none  received. 

It  was  contended  for  the  defendant,  that  the  first  note  being  clearly  usurious, 
the  new  one  was  also  efiected  by  the  usury,  although  it  covered  only  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  first  note  without  reserving  any  interest ;  and,  also,  that  an  express 
agreement  to  that  effect  was  necessary  to  purge  the  transaction  of  usury — and 
80  the  judge  charged,  leaving  the  jury  to  say  whether  there  was  any  such  ex- 
press affreeraent,  and  whether  the  recollection  of  the  witness  could  be  depended 
upon.    Verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT— BREACH  OF  COVENANT. 

In  the  Essex  county  (New  Jersey)  court,  before  chief  justice  Homblower,  in 
the  case  of  Abraham  G.  Thompson  vs.  Henry  Adams  and  Linn  Adams : — ^The 
conmlaint  was  for  a^reach  of  covenant  by  the  defendants  underletting  the  prem- 
ises No.  309  Broad  street,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  a  lease  from  the  plaintiff  to 
them,  executed  in  April,  1844,  by  Joseph  Law,  agent  for  Thompson,  on  the  one 
part,  and  signed  by  only  one  of  the  parties  on  the  other,  but  in  the  name  of  the 
firm. 

The  defence  was  that  the  lease  was  void,  because  one  of  the  partners  was  ab- 
sent when  the  lease  was  executed,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  he  knew  of 
its  terms.  Cases  were  also  cited  to  show  that  one  partner  could  not  bind  another 
b^  deed,  even  though  for  business  concerning  the  partnership.  The  plaintiff  in- 
sisted in  reply  that  both  having  entered  the  premises  and  accepted  the  estate  un- 
der the  lease,  were  bound  by  its  terms.  The  chief  justice  decided  that  this  con- 
sequence followed  if  the  feu^t  were  so. 
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COIIBlCIil  CIlONinE  ARB  IITIEW. 

ASPECT  OP  COMMERCIAL  APPAIBS — RAIUU)AD  MOTXMENT  III  NEW  TORK  AKD  HEW  ElfQLAHD— ZM- 
FOBTANCE  OP  THE  NEW  TORS  AMD  ERIE  RAILROAD— IMI^UENCE  OF  CROPS  IN  ENGLAND  ON  THB 
AFFAIRS  OF  THE  WORLD — ^PRICE  OP  WHEAT  PER  QUARTER  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  MARKETS,  FOR  A 
SBREBB  OP  YEARS — ^PRICES  OF  LEADINQ  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MARSBT» 
DT  1837  AND  1845— QUANTITIES  OP  FLOUR  SHIPPSD  ON  THB  HUDSON  AND  THE  MISSISSIPPI — 
IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OP  THE  UNITBD  STATES,  FOR  1845,  COMPARED  WITH  FORMER  YRAB9— 
QUARTERLY  DUTIABLE  IMPORTS,  AND  DUTIES  PAID  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES — IMPORT  AND  EX- 
PORT OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  JULY  AND  AUGUST — TRADE  WITH  MEXICO,  SOUTH  AMERICA,  WEST 
INDIES,  ETC — RBCEIPTS  OF  COTTON  INTO  THB  PRINCIPAL  FORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — 
RECEIPTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  FROM  ALL  PORTS  IN  THB  UNITBD  8TA1B8 — COMPAmATITR 
TIBW  OP  THB  TRADE — ^PRICES  OF  COTTON — RATES  OP  FREIOHT,  ETC. 

The  state  of  commercial  afiaira  has  happily  remained  undisturbed  by  any  political  eon- 
tre  Umf$.  The  apprehensions  that  were  excited  by  the  bravadoes  of  Mexico  have  meet- 
ly died  away,  afW  effecting  a  sensible  decline  in  stock  securities.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
oommercial  world  is  such  as  eminently  to  inspire  confidence  in  a  long  period  of  commer- 
cial proqierity ;  aeoordingly,  dierefore,  as  the  war  fears  subside,  the  disposition  to  embeik 
in  enterprises  revives.  Those  which  most  demand  the  attention  of  capitalists,  are  they 
which  increase  the  means  of  internal  communication,  from  one  end  of  our  wide  spread 
Union  to  the  other.  Ilie  most  important  of  these,  to  New  York,  is  the  Erie  raiboad,  and 
it  has  become  a  subject  of  earnest  regard  not  only  by  all  citizens  of  New  York,  but  of  all  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  the  great  west  The  Erie  raiboad  connects  the  Hudson  river  with 
Lake  Erie,  running  throagh508  milesof  a  country  containing  500,000 inhabitants;  andpos- 
■essed  of  no  oonmiunioation  vrith  the  great  noarketsofthe  Adantic.  To  complete  tiiis  road 
$6,000,000  are  required ;  $3,000,000  to  be  subscribed  within  eighteen  months  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  of  the  last  session.  The  confidence  of  the  public  has  at  last  been  aroused  in 
favor  of  the  woiic,and  some  $3,700,000  have  been  subscribed  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  and 
the  subscriptions  are  in  rapid  progress  of  completion.  This  road  will  be  to  the  trade  of 
southern  New  York  what  the  EIrie  canal  was  to  the  northern  counties.  That  work  cost  some 
$7,132,000.  The  EIrie  railroad  comUning  as  it  does  the  power  of  carrying  freight  to  an 
extent  equal  to  that  of  the  canal,  and  also  by  its  q)eed  and  ample  acoomodationa  to  mo- 
nopdize  the  whole  western  trade,  promises  to  be  by  far  the  most  profitable  work  in  the 
country  to  the  stockholders,  independently  of  the  vast  benefits  it  will  confer  upon  the 
general  trade  of  the  dty.  The  advantages  that  Boston  has  derived  from  the  concentra- 
tion of  a  vast  net  woik  of  railroads  reaching  west  to  Bu£bIo  through  New  Yorit,  and 
east  to  Porthmd,  Maine,  and  now  in  process  of  construction,  north  to  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, to  connect  with  the  new  roads  in  process  of  construction  across  the  peninsular  <^ 
Upper  Canada  to  Lake  Huron,  are  manifest  in  the  swelling  tide  of  prosperity  which  her 
Increasing  pqnilation  entjoya  A  great  fever  of  speculation  has  been  excited  in  New- 
England  by  the  evident  wealA  conferred  by  the  possession  of  railroads,  and  that  exdfie- 
ment  is  rapidly  spreading  through  the  state  of  New  York,  and  will  lead  to  the  connec- 
tion of  the  dty  with  Albany,  and  the  completion  of  the  several  lines  necessary  to  put  the 
lakes  in  communication  with  the  city  by  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

While  these  movements  for  the  prosecution  of  the  internal  trade  are  in  progress,  the 
uroal  business  of  all  sections  of  the  country  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  recurrenee  of 
a  deficient  harvest  in  England.  Such  an  event  is  by  no  means  fraught  widi  die  conse- 
quences that  once  attended  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  coroparitively  of  small  importance 
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wfaea  Ttewed  in  oooiMction  wilk  the  gVMt  wwilte  of  the  ftdlnn  of  the  harvest  of  1837. 
When  that  event  took  place,  a  vast  fabric  of  commercial  credits  extended  over  the  face  of 
the  mercantile  woiid.  Prices  every  where  were  inordinately  high,  and  enonnous  amoonts 
of  private  obligations  were  outstanding,  all  dependant  upon  a  shmU  sum  of  coin  in  the 
▼aults  of  the  bank  of  England,  which  had  been  declining  under  the  influence  of  spec- 
ulation in  the  previous  five  yean  of  good  harvests.  The  failure  of  the  harvest  involving 
an  extraordinary  demand  for  specie  in  the  payment  of  com,  sapped  the  whole  foundation 
of  Ae  credits  on  which  die  ^ue  of  property,  the  high  level  of  prices,  and  the  majority  of 
individual  obliga'tioas  were  based.  The  result  was,  a  degree  of  distress  which  seldom 
before  overtook  the  commercial  world,  and  the  billows  of  destruction,  rolling  across  the 
ocean,  overwhelmned  as  well  the  banks  of  India  and  New  Holland,  as  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  United  Statesi  No  such  state  of  affain  now  exists,  and  consequently  such 
results  cannot  follow.  The  revulsion  in  the  United  States  took  place  dirough  the  strin- 
gent action  of  the  bank  of  England  in  1836,  before  the  failiffe  of  the  harvest  That  re- 
vulsion was  heightend  in  its  effects,  and  prolonged  in  its  influence  by  the  new  impulse 
given  to  it  through  the  failure  of  the  harvest  There  are  two  ways  by  which  the  aflaits 
of  the  world  are  influenced  by  the  crops  of  England.  The  one  is  by  the  oentraetion  of 
credits  and  the  fall  of  prices.  This  however  is  only  when  it  takes  place  fai  time  of  ex- 
tended credits  and  of  prices  unusually  high.  This  is  not  now  the  case.  The  other  way 
is,  that  under  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws,  a  deficiency  in  the  harvest  causes  the 
price  of  food  to  rise  so  high  as  to  absoib  for  its  purchase  most  of  the  earnings  of  a  large 
portion  of  die  people.  The  effect  is,  a  greatly  diminished  purchase  of  goods,  a  conse- 
quent lessened  mam^acture,  and  a  necessary  discharge  of  work  people.  Henee,  in  time 
of  dear  food  there  is  less  work.  The  influence  of  this  upon  the  United  States  has  bers- 
tofore  been  a  fall  in  cotton,  the  great  suple  export,  while  the  increased  wants  of  die  floor 
and  wheat  in  England  have  been  supplied  from  Europe.  All  these  influenoes  have  now 
been  greatly  modified.  First,  in  relation  to  the  com  hiws,  the  tariff  of  1843  so  far  mod- 
ifies the  scale  that  the  level  of  prices  in  a  time  of  scarcity  cannot  be  maintained  so  high 
as  before.  As  thus  during  ten  years,  ending  in  1843, 16,000,000  bushels  were  admittad 
at  6«.  Sd,  duty  or  17  cents  per  bushel  To  do  this  the  price  was  necessarily  maintained 
at  72#.  or  9^  13  cents  per  busheL  To  admit  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  at  the  same 
duty,  will  require,  under  the  present  tariff,  that  die  price  be  maintained  at  66a.  or  (1  95 
cents,  a  decline  of  18  cents,  or  9  per  cent  in  the  level  of  prices  maintained  by  the  new 
tariff  in  time  of  scarcity  as  compared  widi  the  old.  The  efiect  of  this  is  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  wheat  alone,  to  the  consumers  jC4,500,000  or  ^33,500,000.  Embracing  die 
whole  consumption  of  food,  the  reduction  in  the  expense  to  the  oonsumer,  is  at  least 
^50,000,000  in  time  of  scarcity.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  has  the  effect  of  a  short  har- 
vest in  diminishing  the  consumption  of  goods  been  modified,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
the  fall  of  cotton  has  been  checked.  It  may  also  be  taken  into  consideradon  that  the 
foreign  markets  for  English  manufactures  depend  now  less  on  diose  credits,  hanging  on 
the  discounts  of  the  bank  than  they  fomierly  did,  and  therefore  are  not  likely  to  be 
checked  from  the  same  cause,  and  the  progress  of  those  exports  has  been  immense.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  observe  that  the  position  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the 
supply  of  England  with  breadstuff,  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  when  the  harvest  of 
England  failed  in  1837.  Prices  of  farm  produce  were  so  high  in  the  United  States  diat 
wheat  was  actually  imported  from  England  hither  in  large  amounts.  At  the  same  time 
as  there  had  been  no  demand  out  of  Europe  for  the  space  of  five  years,  die  granaries  of 
the  Baltic  were  well  stocked  and  prices  had  fallen  very  low.  The  state  of  a&irs  is  seen 
in  die  following  table :« 
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Inp^tlBto  FRioBiorwB*Tpm«m.xiinmonAMKARnm.  AT.pr.ia  Pr.whtFr.floar 

Yean.  England.  Dantzlc.  Uamb'g.  Ams'ni.  Antw'p.  Odessa.  Europe,    in  U.S.  in  U.S. 

Bushelg.  8.  d,        ».  d.         t.d,         t.  d.        s.  d.  ».  d. 

ia» 11.504«768  33    8       •!  IS       97  14 

1830, 13,338,304  38  11       31    0       41    4       34    8       34  10  34  10         115         4  84 

1831, 10,953,358  4311       435       431       303       360  388         115         5  91 

1833. 1,510,100  340       343       408       32  10       338  339         115         536 

Avenge,  9,336^390  V.*.'.         \\\\         *.*.*.'.         '.'.'.*.         *.'."'.  35    0        1  15        5  79 

1833, 10,560  303       353       380       300       36  10  36  10      9113       f535 

1834, 3,330  855       347       340       18    9       380  341         106         504 

1835, 960  838       830       381        10    0810  339         119         572 

1836, 8,360  35    3       38  11       38    0       35    3       18  11  85*3         144         7  33 

1837, 1,686,176  366       888       89  10       357       18    5  359         183       10  19 

Ayeiate, 

1838. 

1839, 

1840, 

1841, 


341,605 

.... 

.... 

.. 

.. 

.... 

88U 

133 

668 

14,550,684 
81.591348 
18,391.096 
19,105,864 
33,303,513 

34   7 

34    8 

39  0 
44    9 

40  1 

«2   8 
48    0 
47    0 
36    0 
40    5 

44 

49 
40 
39 

40 

36 
54 
50 
54 
53 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

33    8 
30    0 
35  10 
86  10 
83    8 

38  3 
43    4 
40    4 
40    3 

39  8 

•154 
143 
1  10 
103 
1  16 

roe 

7  75 
544 
498 

6  03 

Ayerege,        19,148^368         40    ^         185        6  43 

The  demand  for  leas  than  15,000,000  bushelB  firom  England,  exhausted  the  granaries 
of  Europe,  and  nearly  douUed  the  price  all  over  the  ctmtinent  The  continned  demand 
maintained  the  high  price ;  and  the  avenkgevf<»  the  five  years  ending  with  1843,  exceeds 
ed  by  18«.,  or  90  per  cent,  the  ayerage  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1837.  In  the  United 
States,  the  reverse  has  taken  place.  Produce  of  all  kinds  was  never  more  abundant,  nor 
the  price  so  low*  In  the  above  table,  wheat  was  never  so  low  as  a  dollar,  nor  flour  but 
twice  less  than  ^5  00.  During  the  last  seven  months,  the  average  for  flour,  in  New 
Toik,  has  been  ^4  69;  and,,  as  compared  with  1837,  when  the  harvest  was  diort,  die 
prices  of  leading  articles  are  now,  in  New  York,  as  follows  i-^ 

Prices  of  Leading  Articles  in  New  York. 

Wheat, bushel' 

Bariey, 

Butter, lb. 

Cheese, 

Wool 

Pbrk,  mess, bbl. 

Beef,  mess, 

Flour,. bbL 

In  1837,  the  United  States  were  in  no  condition  to  compete  with  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope in  applying  the  Ihige  demands  of  England  for  food.  The  case  is  now  quite  the 
reverse  ;  and,  vdth  a  most  extraordinary  supply  of  farm  produce,  at  low  prices,  in  the 
United  States,  England  is  coming  forward  with  an  enhanced  demand,  which  the  com 
countries  of  Europe  cannot  suppfy.  The  quantities  of  flbur  brought-  down  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mississippi,  for  several  years,  are  as  follows: — 

1841-2.        1842.3.        1843-4.        1844-5. 

Flour  on  the  Hudson,. bbls.        1^647,493        1,577,555       2,073,703       2,322,204 

Mississippi, 439,688  521,175  502,507  533,312 


1837. 

1845. 

Keductioii. 

91  90 

90  90 

91  00 

1  00 

60 

40 

18 

12 

6 

10 

6 

4 

68 

34 

34 

30  00 

9  50 

19  50 

11  00* 

9  00 

200 

10  19 

4  75 

544 

Total  flour, 2,087,180        2,098,730        2,576,210        2.755,516 

Wheat, bush.  781,055  928,347  827,346        1,262,2^ 

This  indicates  the  very  great  increase  of  produce  which  has  been  continually  pressing 
upon  the  markets,  forcing  down  the  prices  to  a  most  unprecedented  extent  The  exports 
of  domestic  produce  from  the  United  States  have  been  laige.  The  following  table  gives 
the  monthly  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States,  compiled  from  the  monthly  returns 
of  the  collectors  to  the  treasury  department,  for  the  year  ending  June  30. — 
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Imposts  iin>  Exports  of  the  Uhitbd  States,  fos  1845. 

ExpoHTf,FoR'if.  Exports.                                       Impoeti. 

Dutiable.  Free.  DomesUc.  Specie.      Total.     Dotlable.       Free.  Specie.       Total. 

1844.        DoUs.  Doll*.  DoU*.  DolU.      DM*.       DoU*.        DoU*.  DoU*.       Doll*. 

Jaly«..  3H875  316,757  «31S.649  966,930  7,191,908  10,318,784  1,505,439  385,136  19,909,3» 

Aug.,..  238,545  159,734  4,606,277  2,076,001  6,280.557  12,974,248  1,577,150  500,093  15,051,500 

SepL  .  393,950  980,076  5,465,977  704,853  6,842.856  11,084,438  1,104,694  336,733  12,585,865 

Oct*.,..  583,919  390,310  6,060,416  1,416,411  8,479,956    7,033,215  1,431,977  586,947      9,041,430 

Nov'r,.  559,663  350,843  4.603.579  1,256  43  7,236,796    3,548,276      571,217  274,558      4,304,051 

Dec'r,.  486,357  50,536  7,335,583  785,950  8,667,135    4,849,397      076,287  366.491      6,199.075 

1645. 

Jui*7..  34a657  83.035  5,873.431  791.080  7,697.108    8356,684  1,433,161  331,015  10,081,861 

Febr'y,  341,633  163,543  7.027,787  117,198  7.640,091    6,588,760  1,374,119  906,850     8,100,738 

M'reh,.  365,217  911.814  8.847,458  279,075  9,703,564    7,795,080  2,208.036  333,804  10,336,918 

April, .  350,633  338.979  9,664,558  856,600  10,600,755    7,671,117  2,488,903  302,496  10,463,446 

May,. .  656,328  836.729  9,702,249  333,839  10,020.148    6.593,499  8.804,366  230.054      9,716,919 

Jiue,..  739.336  398,344  7,712,330  159,494  9,009,394    6,899,883  1,906.684  339,430     8,438,377 

Total,  5,457,893  3,878,599  83,340,079  8,1U,9U  90,688,489  93,043,661  19,471,048  3,985,844  116,500,548 

These  aggregates,  as  compared  with  former  years,  present  results  as  follows : — 

Imposts  and  Exports  of  the  Uitited  States. 

Exports, 

1841.            1842.  1843.  1844.          1845. 

Dutiable, $4,328,201  ^^4,884,454  <^3,456,572  $3,961,508  $5,457,893 

Free^ 3,953.140        3,129,285  1,682,206  2,252,550        2,878,599 

Domestic, 103,636^236  91,7994242  77,686,354  99,531,774  83,240,079 

Specie, 10,034,246        4,878,553  1,521,348  5,454,214        8,111,911 

Total, $121,851,8239104,691,534   $84,346,480  $111,200,046  $99,688,482 

Importt, 

Dutiable, $61,926,445   $69,534,601    $29,179,215   $83,668,154  $93,043,661 

Free^ 61,031,103      16,540.470      13,254.249      18,936,452  19,471,043 

Specie, 4,988,633        4,087,016      22,320,335        5,830,429  3,985,844 

Total, $127,946,182  $100,162,087    $64,753,799  $108,435,035  $116,500,548 

In  this  table,  we  have  the  full  operation  of  three  tariS,  viz :  the  tariff  which,  in  1841, 
raised  meet  duties  Tower  than  20  per  cent  to  that  rate  ad  valorem,  and  imposed  duties  on 
most  goods  before  free.  This  produced  a  fall  of  $25,000,000  in  the  amount  under  the 
head  "free  of  duty,"  for  the  year  1842;  but  a  corresponding  increase  of  less  than 
$8,000,000  took  place  in  the  dutiable  goods.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1842;  the  present 
tariff  came  into  operation,  and  the  dutiable  imports  have  gradually  increased.  There  has 
been  but  little  movement  in  specie  since  the  firsts  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended 
September  30.  It  appears  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  specie  exported  took  place  during 
the  month  of  August,  in  which  a  kind  of  panic  existed,  in  consequence  of  the  return  of 
some  cotton  bills  under  protest  In  the  same  month,  over  $500,000  was  imported ;  show- 
ing that  if  specie  was  the  best  remittance  to  England  in  that  month,  it  was  also  the  best 
means  of  receiving  returns  from  the  South  American  and  West  India  countries.  There 
is  a  very  marked  decline  in  the  above  monthly  table,  in  the  import  of  dutiable  goods,  as 
the  year  draws  to  a  close,  and  an  increase  in  the  export  If  we  compare  the  customs  du- 
ties for  each  quarter  with  the  amount  of  dutiable  goods  imported,  we  have  results  aa 
follows : — 

QuA&TSRLT  Dutiable  Imports,  and  Duties  paid  nr  the  Uhited  States.. 
1844.  1845. 

Qr.  ending  Dot  Imports.  Cattome.  Dni.  imports.            Customs.  Duties  p.  ct. 

September  30. $19,615,316  $6,132,272  $34,377,420  $10,750,000    31.2 

December  31, 14,366,860  3,881,993  15,420,388          4,100,360    26.5 

March  31, 25,324,984  7.675,366  22,682.524          6,375,575    28.1 

June  30, 24,361,460  8,493,938  20,462,879          6,201,390    30.3 

Total,  1845, $83,668,620  $26,183,570     $92,943,661     $27,427,325    29.4 

-      1844, 85,668,620       99,137,060    34.9^ 
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There  is  a  discrepancy^  it  will  be  obeenred,  between  the  quarterly  duties  for  1844,  and 
the  aggregate,  as  compared  with  the  year  1845.  The  quarterly  amounts  are  the  pajrments 
into  the  treasury,  less  the  expenses  of  collection — the  aggregate  compared,  is  the  gross 
duties  collected.  It  is  observable  that  the  dutiable  imports  for  the  quarter  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1845,  exceeded  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year  near 
$15,000,000,  or  75  per  cent ;  while  the  two  last  quarters  show  a  decline  of  $7,000,000, 
or  14  per  cent  The  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1846  will  not  be  gready  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  last  year,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  movement 
at  the  port  of  New  York,  which  is  as  foUovra: — 

DunABLB  Imposts.  Dttths. 

Tears.                           Jaly.                        Angnst.  Total. 

1844, $6,543,331            $9,537,239  $16,080,610  $5,326,644 

1845, 6,046,533               8,903,468  14,950,01Q  4,628,571 


Decrease,.  $496,799  $633,771  $1,130,600  $698,073 

The  imports  at  Boston  show  a  dight  increase  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The 
quarterly  import  and  export  of  specie  was  as  follows: — 

Qr.  ending  Import  Export  Ezc.  imp't  EzcsMexp't 

September  30, $1,221,962  $3,047,773       $1,825,811 

December  31, 1,227,296  3,158,790       « 1,931,494 

March  31, 771,676  1,188,192       417,516 

June  30, 765,910  749,933  $15,977           

Total,- $3,986,844         $8,144,690       

The  import  and  export  of  New  York,  for  July  and  August,  making  the  first  two  months 
of  the  first  quarter  of  1846,  are  as  follows : — 

Imfokt. 

1844.  1845. 

Jnly.  Augost  July.  Aognit 

Foreign  mdse.  dutiable,..        $6,543,331  $9,537,279  $6,046,532  $8,003,468 

Do.  free,  except  specie,...             565,348  1,121,221  623,930  1,037,595 

Specie, 142.604  108,542  72,427  23,000 

Export. 

Domestic  merchandise,...        $1,584,515        $1,631,297  #1,770,630  $1,899,270 

Foreign  mdse.  dutiable,..             130,949             101,822  204,491  378,604 

Do.  free,  except  specie,...               60,466              64,174  128,382  78,288 

Specie, 194,886          1,180,794  188,185  353,268 

The  export  of  specie  is  near  $1,000,000  less  this  year,  from  ibis  port,  than  in  the  same 
months  of  last  year. 

The  prospect  is,  that,  for  the  coming  year,  the  exchanges  will  rule  even  more  regularly 
than  during  the  last-^that  is  to  say,  the  discredit  which  last  year  attended  cotton  bills  will, 
this  year,  not  prebaldy  exert  the  same  influence  in  causing  an  export  of  specie,  even  at  a 
time  when  bills  were  actually  not  scarce.  The  chances  are,  that  the  balance  of  exchange 
will  incline  in  favor  of  die  United  States,  and  that  there  will  be  an  excess  of  import,  rather 
dxan  otherwise.  A  marked  feature,  however,  in  the  general  trade  of  the  United  States, 
is  the  decline  in  the  re-export  of  foreign  goods.  The  United  States,  from  their  conmiand- 
ing  position  on  the  American  continent,  should  procure  for  us  the  whole  carrying  trade  of 
an  the  nations  of  this  continent,  whose  mercantile  marine  does  not  suffice  for  their  own 
wants.  For  a  series  of  years,  the  re-export  of  foreign  goods  from  the  United  States  to 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  has  constantly  declined. 

The  trade  in  1844  to  Mexico  and  South  America  was  25  per  cent  of  that  of  1835. 
Some  variaticm  was  produced  in  the  exports,  doubtless  by  the  state  of  the  markets  here. 
When  the  imports  here  had  been  large  and  the  demand  slack,  a  portion  of  the  gooda 
would  seek  other  markets  to  better  advantage.    It  is  evident,  however,  that  some  general 
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I  has  weighed  hearfly  on  Ae  trade,  dimifflnhing  it  yeer  by  year,  nntfl  it  ttoeateni  to 
be  entirely  extingtdahed  This  cause  ia  ^  operation  of  the  cash  dotiea.  The  old  system 
of  long  credits  upon  rerenae  bonds  allowed  of  the  import  of  goods  here,  and  their  re-ex- 
port to  any  other  market,  without  being  burdened  by  additional  expense.  It  was  to  the 
commerce  (^  this  country,  what  the  warehousing  system  is  to  that  of  England.  Foreign 
goods  were  here  in  abundance,  and  veasels  bound  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  ooold 
make  up  assorted  cargoes  as  cheaply,  and  to  as  good  advantage  as  if  merchandise  was 
duty  free  in  warehouses.  The  presence  of  these  foreign  goods  to  complete  aasortod  car- 
goes,, greatly  promoted  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Mexico,  ^  export  of  foreign  goods  to  that  country  in  1835,  amounted  to 
96,012,609,  and  in  the  same  year  there  was  sent  thither  91^38,453  of  domestic  cotton 
goods  necessary  to  complete  the  assortments.  In  1844  the  export  of  foreign  assorted 
goods  to  Mexict  was  only  9^64,662,  and  the  sales  of  domestic  cottons  to  that  quarter  had 
declined  to  9115,675,  a  falling  off  of  $1,333,000,  a  serious  loss  to  our  manufactures. 
The  fint  blow  struck  at  this  carrying  trade  was  the  act  of  July  14, 1833,  which  required 
the  duties  on  wollen  goods  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  all  other  goods  in  three  and  six  months. 
The  progressive  effect  of  these  regulations  is  apparent  down  to  1848,  when  the  require- 
ments that  all  duties  should  be  in  cash,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  trade,  and  about 
91,000,000  only  was  sent  to  Cuba  and  Mexico,  in  place  of  $8,000,000  in  1835.  This 
effect  is  the  more  maiked,  when  we  consider  the  following  paragraph  from  the  report  of 
die  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  December,  1843: — 

"The  amount  of  foreign  commodities  in  our  markets  is  still  found  greatly  to  exceed 
the  demand ;  and  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  merchandise  since  September  1st,  is  supposed 
to  be  on  an  average  not  less  than  10  per  cent" 

Notwithstanding  this  glut  of  goods  and  fall  in  prices,  the  quantity  of  those  goods  re- 
exported was  smaller  than  ever,  a  fact  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  previous  ruin  which 
had  overtaken  our  markets  for  those  goods.  The  trade  has  got  into  othei  channels,  and 
to  recover  it  is  the  work  of  time. 

The  existing  laws  are  such  as  to  work  out  the  total  ruin  of  our  intercourse  with  the 
West  Indies ;  as  for  instence,  neariy  all  the  molasses  made  in  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Bioo,  and  the  Dutch  Main,  amounting  to  150,000  a  160,000  hogsheads,  is  imported  into 
the  United  Stetes,  and  a  greater  part  of  it  is  distilled  into  spirits,  which  is  exported  to 
foreign  countrie&  This  trade  emplo3rs  a  great  tonnage ;  eastern  vessels  cany  out  lumber, 
fish  &c,  which  is  exchanged  for  this  molasses.  The  molasses  is  generally  sold  in  Cubs 
for  what  it  will  fetch.  Its  cost  is  accounted  nothing  by  the  planters.  The  average  price 
is  5  cents  per  gallon,  and  costs,  duty  paid  here,  35  oents.  The  whole  trade  turns  upon 
&e  drawback  allowed  on  the  spirits  exported.  The  tariff  (^  1843  enacts,  however,  that 
a  drawback  of  5  cents  per  gallon  shall  be  allowed  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  molass- 
es until  January,  i843,  when  it  shall  be  reduced  1  cent  per  gallon,  and  one  cent  annually 
thereaf^r,  until  the  whole  is  discontinued.  Hence  the  drawback  is  now  3  oents  per  gal- 
lon. The  effect  of  this  duty  On  molasses  without  the  drawback  on  the  spirits,  is  to  trans- 
fer the  manufactore  of  the  latter  to  Cuba,  to  deprive  the  eastern  country  of  the  sale  of  its 
lumber  and  fish,  and  to  give  to  the  British  North  American  colonies,  Africa  and  the  Med- 
iteranean  ports  the  trade  of  supplying  Cuba  with  that  which  she  buys  in  exchange  for  the 
spirits  now  furnished  by  the  United  States.  The  eastern  vessels  carry  lumber  and  fish  to 
Cuba,  exchange  it  for  molasses,  which  is  manufactured  in  New  England,  and  the  spirits 
add  to  the  British  North  American  colonies.  Without  a  drawback,  the  edomes  will 
send  their  fish  and  lumber  to  Cuba  and  procure  spirits  direct  The  increaae  of  Spanish 
vessels  in  the  ports  of  New  Brunswick  is  an  instance  of  this. 

All  these  evils  and  decay  of  trade  arise  from  a  want  of  those  facilities  for  our  com- 
merce which  are  furnished  to  that  of  England  by  the  warehooiinig  system,  aod  wUck 
eodd  easily  be  oiganixed  in  this  country. 
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The  movement  of  the  ootUm  crop,  for  the  past  year,  is  given  in  the  comprehensiTe 
tables  compiled  by  W.  P.  Wright,  Eaq.,  cotton-broker,  of  New  York,  as  follows  :-— 

Statement  showing  the  weekly t  monthly,  and  total  receipts  of  Cotton  into  the  principal 
ports  of  the  United  States,  from  1st  Septsmbef,  1844,  to  Zlst  August,  1&45. 

Date.  N.Orl.  Mobile.  Florida.  Georgia.  B.Car.v  N.Oar.  G.  total. 

1844.— Sept.  7,  4,775  152         529  1,422       6,878 

14,  8.379  511         680  2^216  12  18,676 

-    21,  6,764  885         2,408  1,777  11  30,521 

"  18,147  1,575  336  1,309  4,107       55,995 


Total  Sept*r,....      38,065        3,123 


Oct.    5,  •  15,028 

«    12,  20.670 

^    19,  17.346 

"   26,  21,361 


1.420 
1,204 
1,276 
3,402 


Total  October,.       74,405        7.302 


*336 

680 
2.408 
1,309 

4,926 

1,105 
2,956 
2.650 
2,644 

9,355 

24216 
1,777 
4,107 

9,522 

6.249 
6,930 
8.652 
9,105 

30,936 

"'l2 
11 

336 

23 

'  45 
1,007 

21 
196 

1.052 

217 

Not.  2.  22,798 

«     9,  23,825 

"    16.  28,087 

"    23,  29.646 

*•   30,  23,077 


4,451 

34^0 

3,690 

11.107 

15,755 


617 

355 

14^4 

1,215 

8,901 


8,075 
2,703 
5,872 
5,643 
10,710 


12,449 
13.194 
10,571 
10.294 
14,935 


157 
103 
180 

"*81 


79.818 
111,774 
141.743 
179,262 


227.809 
271,279 
320363 
378.868 
452,327 


Total  Nov'r......  127,433   38,293   1^.372   33,003   61,443    521 


Dec.  7,  38.316  15,292 

"  14,  25,991  20,990 

«  21,  34,942  17,534 

«•  28,  36,313  14,649 


4,885 

1,423 

13,339 

7,554 


12,630 

10,082 

9,193 

9,212 


13,471 

14,847 
14,947 
12,300 


1845.— Jan.  4, 
"  11. 
'*  18, 
"  25, 
"    31, 


22,601 
19,430 
26,351 
28,341 
31,908 


11,883 
6,742 
21,674 
29,826 
32,072 


6.085 
5,485 
5.808 
7.164 
10,488 


8.361 
6,196 
4.992 
7.131 
8.087 


6,175 
4.190 
9.221 
8,389 
9,760 


857 

228 

370 

61 


Total  Dec'r,....  135.562   68.465   27,201   41.117   55,565   1.517 


89 
523 

80 
100 
261 


Total  Jannary,.     128,631     102,197      35,030      34,767      37,735      1,053 


Feb.  8, 
"  15, 
«   22, 


32,146 
36,773 
40,519 
29,496 


37,003 
37,772 
44.965 
37,248 


10,746 

124^64 

9,450 

13,659 


11,375 
13,602 
14,092 
14,050 


18.837 
15.618 
15,618 
14,637 


251 
744 
265 
709 


537,778 
611,339 
701,664 
781,753 


836,947 

879.513 

947,639 

1.028,590 

1,121,166 


1,226,524 
1,343,297 
1,468,206 
1.578,005 


Total  February,    138,934    156,988      46,119      53,119      59,710      1,969 


Mar.  8, 
"  15, 
"  22, 
"   29, 


33,114 
28.621 
24,770 
25,933 


32,152 
22.291 
21.394 
13,554 


4,558 
8.537 
8,484 
8.056 


13.778 

12.507 

12,934 

6.495 


16,743 
11.204 
10.813 
11,640 


742 
409 
385 

448 


1,679,092 
1,762,661 
1,841,441 
1,907,567 


Total  March,...     112,438      89,391      29,635      45,714      50.400      1,984 


April  5, 
•«    12, 

«    19. 
««   26, 


27.179 
25.541 

27.785 
18,788 


13.510 

10303 

6.714 

5,778 


8,051 
4,549 
6.203 
3.732 


17.041 
104^0 

10.023 
5.858 


24.789 

10,976 

12.408 

7.832 


496 
446 
481 

873 


1,998,633 
2,061,198 
2.124,812 
2,167,673 


Total  April,....      99,293      36.805      22,535      43,172      56,005      2.296 
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DiUe. 

N.Orl. 

Mobile. 

FlorldA. 

Oeofila. 
5,230 

8.  Car. 

N.Car. 

Or.  total. 

May  3, 

18,459 

4,300 

2,660 

6.752 

344 

2,205,418 

"    10, 

16,081 

2.515 

M55 

4,211 

5,457 

299 

2,2354^6 

«    17. 

14.637 

1.598 

2.332 

5,483 

4,511 

760 

24264,557 

•*   24. 

11.544 

1.593 

964 

5,570 

5,642 

412 

2.290,282 

«    31, 

10.861 

748 

542 

4,402 

5.010 

107 

2,311,952 

Total  May...... 

71,582 

10,754 

7.753 

24,896 

27,372 

1.922 

June  7, 

4,741 

696 

309 

1,926 

4,290 

464 

2,324.368 

"    14, 

4,275 

778 

17 

1,784 

4,423 

55 

2,335,700 

•*    21, 

1,486 

485 

235 

723 

3.062 

32 

2,341.723 

'•   28. 

2,022 
12.524 

978 

129 

1,017 

1,578 
1,016 

523 

1,702 

13.477 

7,518 

38 

2,347,154 

TotalJune...... 

2,088 
303 

4,956 
1,665 

579 

July    5. 

33 

2,358.667 

"    12, 

3,034 

77 

794 

1,312 

3,721 

85 

2.367,690 

"    19, 

1.130 

275 

409 

2.997 

3,028 

2,375.529 

"   26, 

1.194 

6,336 

393 

239 

927 

1.013 

6,987 

546 

2,251 

16,518 

851 

27 
146 
39 

2,381,181 

Total  July, 

894 

3,146 
1,127 

Aug.  2, 

50 

2,384.187 

"     9. 

372 

23 

324 

886 

86 

2,385,878 

"    16, 

1.328 

32 

107 

1,187 

2.388,532 

•*    23, 

1,729 

181 

368 

645 

95 

2,391,550 

«    31, 

5,260 

1,326 
1,614 

80*9 

2,385 
3,730 

4,109 
7.678 

41 

2,405.482 

Total  AvguBt,.. 

9,082 

1.936 

261 

Grand  total,....     954,285    517,914    188,693    305,742    426.361    12,487 


Deduct  for  Texas  cotton  received  in  New  Orleans, 

"  "  ••  *•      Mobile, 

Deduct  difference  in  Augusta  and  Hamburgh  stock,  on  1st  Septem- 
ber this  year  and  last,  and  for  minor  corrections  of  Greorgia  re- 
ceipts,..  


25,159 
718 


10,302 


36,179 
Less  receipts  for  Virginia,  of  which  14,500  bales  were  manufactured 
withia  the  state, 25,200 


10,979 


Total  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1844-45, ..bales 

The  monthly  receipts  and  exports  are  as  follows: — 


2,394,503 


Statement  thowing  the  comparative  reeeipU  and  e;  ^ 
the  United  StaUw,  as  mads  up  in  New  York  on  i 
1844-45,  and  1843-44 


„  of  Cotton,  for  aU  the  porta  in 
\H  of  each  months  for  the  years 


Date. 

1844~October3,.... 

November  1,. 

December  3,.. 
1845-Janaary  1,... 

Febroary  1,.. 

Merohl, 

Aprils, 

Mayl 

Jane  S, 

Julys, 

AugiiBt  1,.... 

September  S,. 


Receipts 

flrom  lit 

Sept'br, 

1844. 

35,937 

104,031 

379,870 

711,436 

983,006 

1,418.017 

1,883,668 

2,148,494 

3,306,391 

2,361,749 

3,399,149 

3,413,133 


Receipts 

ftum  1st 

Sept*br, 

1M3. 

17,189 

140,010 

341,388 

634,173 

903,377 

1,210,197 

1,546,372 

1,751,077 

1.905,569 

1,966,627 

3.000.890 

8,033,587 


EZPOETS. 


Totftn. 

North 

Other 

Sept  1. 
1814,  to 

ToGreal 

t 

of 

foraign 

Britain. 

France. 

Europe. 
9.355 

m 

date. 

36,167 

10.810 

4fl,rH) 

64,078 

36,473 

14,935 

14,901 

i:M>,a*ia 

114,753 

56,385 

17,961 

38,313 

:u:ah 

340,948 

91,119 

31,699 

48,035 

m.^M 

377,450 

138,985 

37,709 

63,945 

m^\nffi 

517.643 

182.437 

50.246 

74,631 

^n.'j^l 

740,411 

327,568 

74,579 

93:409 

}.VM:*i}7 

982,918 

375,733 

94.438 

114,363 

],)iiT.X.-| 

1,318,651 

305,993 

104,973 

135,951 

]  ,Tti.V.>(i3 

l,3n.071 

334,345 

123,181 

148,465 

].i->:^.ii]* 

1,436,773 

347.075 

130,549 

150*435 

iiM:A.-<n 

1,438,458 

355,833 

134,404 

150,488 

Uol^Klil 

' 
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Totfm. 

BepL  1, 

1843,  to 

date. 

6,003 

19,064 

118,642 

331.351 

337.918 

425.136 

619,364 

925,875 

1.314.416 

1,491.050 

l,598i470 

1,633,468 
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The  weekly  ralee,  prices  in  New  Yoik,  ftod  etodbi  of  ootton  in  the  United  StateSy  are 
given  88  follows : — 

Statbhemt  thawing  the  estinuited  tales  of  Ootton  in  the  city  of  New  Torkf  the  pricef 
for  fair  UfiUmde  and  fair  Orleans^  with  the  ratee  of  freight  to  Uverpool,  at  the  niiif- 
dle  and  choe  of  each  month,  from  September  1, 1844,  to  August  31, 1845. 


1844  September  14, 

*•  30, 
October      15, 

«  31, 
NoTember  15, 

"  30, 
December  14, 

•♦  31, 
1845.  January     15, 

•«  31, 
Febmary    15, 


March 

u 

April 
«f 

May 

u 

Jane 
«< 

July 
t« 

August 


15, 
31, 
15, 
30, 
15, 
31, 
14, 
30, 
15, 
31, 
15. 
30, 


fiatos.       FairUplaB4b.   FalrOriMas. 


21,000 
13,000 
8,500 
12.000 
10,000 
14,500 
12,500 
12,000 
17,000 
18,000 
11.500 
23,500 
22,000 
31,000 
26,000 
22,000 
19,000 
30,000 
23,000 
11,000 
13,000 
13.000 
10,000 
10,000 


Stock  of  Cotton  BBMAiMNe  on  hand  in  the  United  States,  on  the  Ist  of  SspTEaBOL 


New  Orleans, 

Mobile, 

Florida, 

Savannah, 

Augusta,. 

Charleston, 

North  Carolina,.. 

Virginia, 

New  York, 

Other  northern  ports,.. 


Total,.. 


1844. 
12,934 

4,175 
300 

2,161 

17,498 

13,536 

200 

2,150 
75,818 
31,100 

159,772 


1845. 

7,556 

609 

100 

2,736 

5,919 

10,879 

100 

2,418 

43,887 

19.922 

94,126 


Quotations  of  Cotton,  ^*  Liverpool  Classification,"  in  the  oitt  of  New  Your,  on  tss 
11th  Ssftembee.  for  the  tears  1844-45. 


Inferior, 

Ordinary, 

Middling, 

Good  middling,.. 
Middling  fair,... 

Fair...... 

Fully  fair,« 

Good  fair, 

Fine, 


Uplandi. 


4ia 
5  a 
5j  a 
6i  a 
6f  a 
6|  a 
71  a 


7}  a  8 


1844. 

Mobile  and 
N.  OdeaiM. 

51 

6i 

6i 

7* 

71 

8 

9 


Si  a 

5i 

61 

7 

71 

7J 

81  1 


Uptamds. 
.  a  6i 
61  a  61 
7  a  7| 
7|a7i 
7|a8 
8*  a  81 
8|  a8| 
9  a  91 
none. 


1646. 

MoMI.  ud 

N.OtlMBL 

a    61 
61 

?     " 

81 
9    a 
10 


61a 
7ia 
7|a 


4 

81 
8| 

1?* 


none. 
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COIHSECIAI  STATISTICS. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

SXFOKTB  OF  OOTTOlf  AND  TOBAOOO— 6T»AR  ARD  MOLASSBS — FLOUK,  FOBS,  BACOK,  LABO,  BBBF. 
LEAD,  WHISJCKY,  ASD  OOBIT — ^NATIOATIOlf  OF  IfEW  ORLEANS — ^FRODUCE  IMFOETED  INTO  NEW 
ORLEANS  FROM  THE  mTEKlOBr^VALV^  OF  FRODtTCE— COMFARATIVE  EXPORTS,  AND  STOCK  OF 
COTTON  FOR  TEN  TEARS— COMFARATITE  FRIGES  OF  COTTON  FOR  FIVE  YRARS — FOREION  MER- 
OHANDISE  IMFORTED  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS — ^IMPORTS  OF  SFECIS  INTO  NEW  ORLEANS,  ETC. 

Ws  have  received  the  aniraal  stRtement  of  the  "  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  Com- 
mercial Intelligencer,''  etc  This  statement  is  made  np,  by  the  editors  of  tiiftt  valnable 
Jbomal,  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  each  year,  commencing  on  ^e  Ist  of  September, 
and  ending  on  the,  31st  of  August  It  embraces  tabular  statements  of  the  exports  of  cot' 
ton  and  tobacco  frolh  New  Orleans,  for  ten  years ;  export  of  sugar  and  molasses,  for  five 
years;  exports  of  flour,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef^  lead,  whiskey,  and  com,  for  three  years ; 
also,  the  imports  into  New  Orleans  of  produce  from  the  interior,  for  ten  years ;  and  the 
monthly  arrivals  of  ships,  barks,  brigs,  schooners,  and  steamboats,  fcv  five  years,  &c.,  Slc, 
It  has  been  our  eustoib  to  republish  this  statement  since  1839,  annually,  in  the  pages  of 
this  Magazine.  We  now  pro6eed  to  give  the  statement  for  the  year  ending  August  Slst, 
1645 ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  refer  our  readers  to  previous  volumes  of 
the  Merchants'  Magazine.* 

ExFORTB  OF  Cotton  and  Tobaooo  fbom  New  Orleans. 
Whither  tiported. 


Liverpool, 

London,. 

Glasgow  and  Gfeenock,,.,., 
Cowes,  Falmouth,  &C...... 

Cork,  Belfast,  Slc, 

Havre, 

Bordeaux, 

Marseilles, 

Nantz,  Cette,  and  RoneD«.. 

Amsterdam,.. 

Rotterdam  and  Ghent, 

Bremen, *. 

Antwerp,  &c., 

Hamburgh, 

CSottenbugh, 

Spain  and  Gibraltar,. •.. 

West  Indies, 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &&,.. 

China,.. » , 

Other  foreign  ports,. 

New  York, 

Boston, ^ 

Providence,  R.  I., 

Philadelphia,.. 

Baltimore, .,. 

Portsmouth, , 

Other  coastwise  ports, 

Western  States, 


Oottoa 

-Bales. 

Tobacco— Hhds. 

1844-6. 

1848^. 

1844.5. 

1843.4. 

539,675 

468,817 

4,947 

8,808 

2,035 

518 

6,475 

8,291 

86,213 

21,265 



17,975 

14,893 

i,i3i 

5,424 

, 

2,182 

•••.•• 

112,995 

107,973 

3^5*14 

4346 

2,314 

1,418 

1,565 

1,156 

7,857 

7,462 

3,934 

5,102 

1,854 

3,127 

i;253 

1,360 

50 

3.775 

2,355 

512 

1,014 

917 

94J11 

2,770 

12,012 

9,602 

7,196 

8,499 

3,862 

2,178 

9,123 

3,156 

786 

2,303 

1.630 

402 

909 

734 

821 

33,'l5^' 

6,749 

10,681 

62,083 

903 

1,601 

27,201 

19,704 

3,001 

1,556 

2,353 

...... 



2,267 

1^08 

794 

1.177 

52,880 

82,814 

6,936 

6,960 

75,357 

72,400 

4,938 

2,585 

78 

211 

*•  ••• 

...... 

6,784 

6,919 

3,536 

1,286 

3,640 

4,698 

478 

1.167 

1,053 

4,136 

...... 

, 

2,423 

3,280 

2,145 

1,100 

6,000 

2,500 



Totalr.. 


984.616 


895,375         68,679         814^9 


»  Vol  IL,  p.  349;  VoL  IV.,  p.  388 ;  Vol.  V.,  p.  471  to  478 ;  VoL  VIL,  p. 890 to 392  j 
Vol.  DC,  p.  568  to  572 ;  VoL  XI.,  p.  416  to  431. 
vqin  xin.«-^o»  IV.  34 
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Ccwtmet'cial  BiutittM. 


Great  Britain, >.. 

Prance,^ 

North  of  Europe^ ^ 

South  of  Europe,  and  China,.... 
CottBtwiao,>M.....«..^. 


SacAPrniLATioii. 
585,888 
125,030 

33,035 

92,458 
148,215 


597,675 

119,980 

17,907 

52,855 

176,958 


12,553 
9,013 
19,051 
11,029 
17,033 


sMas 

11,104 
20,175 
14,3^ 
13,098 


Tote^..,. ^ 984,616  895,375         68,679 

Extorts  of  Sogar  amd  Molassss  from  New  Orlsaics. 


81,249 


WUllMr  axBOffled. 

NewYoA, 

Philadelphia,. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,. 

Savannah^....... 

Providenoe  and  Bristol,  R.  L,... . 

Boston, 

Baltimore, 

Noriblk,  Richmond,  and  Peters- 

buigh,  Va., - ...«......r 

Alexandria,  D.  C.^ 

Mobile, „ 

Apalachicola  and  Penaacola, 

Other  ports,. 


1844.45. 
Smar. 


184445. 


49,442 

21,392 

4,426 

782. 


Total,.. 


6,062 
12,564 

4,500* 

201 

3,534 

838 
760 

104,501 


Bhls. 

6,794 

1,422 

95 

10 

543 

480^ 

208 

"668 
102 
239 

10,561 


17,094 


94,415 


As  an  evidence  of  tiie  remariubly  fluctnating  character  of  die  production  of  sugar,  we 
give,  from  the  same  source,  a  statement  of  the  crops  for  a  series  of  years,  by  which  it  will 


be  seen  that,  while  the  crop  of  1834  was  100,000  hhds.,  the  suo 
fell  to  30,000 ;  and  farther,  that  the  last  ercM)  exceeds  the  one 
by  100,000  hhds. 


Crop  of 

1844,... 

1843,... 

1842,... 

1841,... 

1840,... 

1839,... 

1838,... 

1837,... 


200,000 
100,000 
140,000 
90,000 
87,000 
115,000 
70,000 
65,000 


Crop  of 
1836,... 
1835,... 
1834,... 
1833,... 
1832,... 
1829,... 
1828,... 


rone,  that  of  1835, 
ely  preceding  it 


Hhds. 
70,000 
30,000 
100,000 
75,000 
70,000 
48,000 
88,000 


As  regards  ihe  prospect  of  prices,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  ihe  ascertained  defi- 
ciency in  the  crop  of  Cuba  was  the  main  cause  of  the  recovery  of  the  market  from  great 
depression  during  the  past  season ;  and,  as  the  accounts  from  that  island  state  the  grow* 
ing  crop  to  promise  the  usual  average  production,  a  similar  favorable  influence  from  that 
quarter  cannot  be  expected  to  operate  upon  the  coming  crop  of  Louisiana.  Nevertheless, 
die  extension  of  oonsunq>tion  in  our  own  country,  and  the  opening  of  the  English  markets 
at  a  reduced  dn^r,  will  be  likely  to  protect  Ais  important  staple  from  so  great  a  depres- 
sion as  would  omerwise  be  consequent  upon  a  laige  production. 

Exports  or  Flour,  Pmuc,  BAOOir,  Lard,  Brbp,  Liad,  Wmsxsr,  ard  OoRVy  froh  Nrw 
Orlraivs,  m  184445. 
Pork.     Baoov.    Larb.      Bsar.     Lsa]».   WnsKsr.  Ooaa. 


Bblt. 

NewYoA, 74.802 

Boston, 75,960 

Philadelphia, 3,638 

Baltimore, 

Charleston, 1,100 

Oth.  coastwise  p'rti,    43,959 

Cuba, 23,787 

Other  foreign  porti,    55,891 


Bbli. 
56,046 

1,566  119567 

Bbto.      Pigs. 
5,806  339,345 

Bbb. 
2,592 

SMfei. 

30,051 

79,617 

727  133,474 

5,922  135,489 

600 

81,341 

17,242 

834    39,275 

874    88,810 

1,256 

13,166 

624    23,163 

350    17,455 

500 



1,038 

2,533      9,332 

24       

4,422 

4.888 

5,603 

5,559    13,315 

1,827          78  22,495 

67,518 

520 

190    89,997 

206       

...... 

9.096 

8,178 

50    39,815 

8,961  126,262 

495 

37.91S 

Tocal,^ 279,137  161^109  12,062  468,388  23,969  707,431  32iaii  «Ng»7 
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September 
October,.... 
November,.. 
December,.. 

January, 

Febraary,... 

March, 

April, , 

May, 

June, ^., 

July, 

August, .... 


31 
69 
74 
83 
118 
53 
93 
78 
39 
52 
23 
18 


Abxitals  or  Bmn^  Baxzb,  Bbiqi,  Scaoomos,  akd  Sravboats,  at  K.  0.  or  1844-45t. 

130 
165 
233 


9 
16 
25 
39 
48 
44 
40 
34 
19 
12 
8 
3 


"if 
14 
29 
87 
57 
56 
62 
48 
12 

6 

8 
10 


Sckn. 

8 

6 

28 
29 
48 
52 
49 
34 
25 
14 
12 
11 


ToiaL 
55 

105 

156 

188 

271 

204 

244 

194 

88 

84 

51 

42 


279 
272 
281 
242 
228 
168 
154 
99 


Total, 718       397         351       316      1,689        2,530 

COMFASATITS  NUMBIE  OF  VlSSSLB  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NfiW  ObLEANI,  FOR  SEVHT  TIASS. 


Aug.  31*-ahip8,... 
"  Barks,.. 
"  Briga,.... 
••       SchTE.,.. 


1845.  1944.  1843.  1842.  1841.  1840.  1839* 

13  20  11  22  17  13  21 

3  8  7  9  3  8  4 

7  6  9  7  II  10  11 

8  9  10  9  18  13  25 


Total, 31 

FrOOOCB  IMFOITSD 

Aittdet. 

Applea, bUs. 

Bacon,  aast, casks 

Bacon  hams, .^...hbds. 

Bacon  in  bulk« lbs. 

Baggingr ps. 

Bale  rope, coils 

Beans, bbls. 

Butter,. kflffs 

Butter, bbls. 

jseeswajc,.  •.•*•.•■ .  •  .«...•*....■•..■ 

Beeswaic, lbs. 

Beef, bbIs.aQd  tierces 

Beef,  diied^. Jbs. 

Buffido  robes, packs 

Cotton — La.  and  ML, bales 

Lake, 

"        N.  Ala,  and  Tenn...... 

<*        Arkansas, 

•*        Mobile, 

<•        Florida, 

**        Texas,  « 

Corn-meal, bbls. 

Com  in  ears....... 

Com,  shelled, .sacks 

Cheese, boxes 

Candles,^.... 

Cider, .bbls. 

Coal,  western, • 

Dried  peaches, 

Dried  apples, 

Flax-seed, tierces 

Flonr, bbls. 

Fars, boxes 

Furs,. bundles 

Feathers, bags 

Hemp,^. bundles 

Hides, 

Hmhb,.  ...••.. M.*>*«*« 


43  37  47  49  44 

IHTO  NbW  OkLXAMS,  from  TBS  ImTBRIQR. 


1844-45. 

26,515 

12,892 

8,358 

350,000 

111,334 

67,600 

7,006 

30,319 

396 

1,464 


32,674 

58,200 

1,915 

688,344 

19,533 

198,246 

23,103 

12,133 

13,830 

35,159 

7,917 

139,686 

390,964 

39,091 

5,170 

385 

281,000 

474 

1,758 

2,181 

583,312 

118 

581 

5,403 

46,274 

117,863 

8,300 


Artleies. 

Hay... 

Iron,  pig,... .....tons 

Lard,. ...........Jihds. 

Lard, .bbls. 

Lard, keffs 

Lime,  western,. bbls. 

Lead,. pigs 

Lead,  bar, Jcegs 

Lead,  white, ^ 

Mdasses, bbls. 

Oats, .bbls.  and  sacks 

Onions, bbls. 

Oil,  Unseed, 

Oil,  ca8tor,M 

Oil,  lard,. 

Peach  brandy,. 

Pickles, kegs  and  bbls. 

Potatoes, bbls. 

Pork,. 216,960 


61 

1844-45. 

37,396 

207 

167 

60,078 

245,414 

6,233 

732,135 

788 

888 

105,086 

1444262 

7,499 

1,356 

3,385 

2,413 

46 

218 

63,779 


Pork, Jihds.  6,741 

Pork  in  bulk. lbs.  4,079,600 

Porter  and  ale, .bbls.  86 

Paddng  yam, Jeels  1,104 

Skins,  deer, packs  2,799 

Shot, .kegs  4,105 

Sugar, Jihds.  93,388 

8oep,« boxes  6,076 

Shingles, 144,000 

Staves, 2,500,000 

Tallow, bbls.  7,898 

Tobacco,  leaf, hhds.  71/493 

Tobacco,  chewing, kegs  5,309 

Tobacco...... bales  3,799 

Twine... bundles  1,951 

Whiskey, .„....bWs.  97,851 

Window  glass, boses  3,071 

Wheat............ ..bbls.  and  sacks  64,759 
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VuCtJE  OF  fBOOUCK  OF  TfiS  ImZRIOl,  IXIOXTSD  Dltb  NlW  OtlUlS. 

it  7W«  thiwmg  the  receipts  ^  (A^  prmeipal  artvcUe  fnm  the  interwTf  dtaring  the  year 
ending  3lei  August,  1845,  with  their  estimated  average  and  teial  v^ue. 


Artlelei. 

Apples,. ^ bbls. 

Bacon,  aas'd, hhde.  and  cadn 

Bacon,  aaeorted,... boxM 

Bacon  hams, iihds.  and  tiereea 

Bacon  in  bulk, lbs. 

Baggfing, ..pieces 

Bale-rope,. colls 

Beans, bbls. 

Butter, ».^....keg8  and  firkins 

Butter,. « bbls. 

Beeswax, 

Beef, 

Beef,. ^ toB. 

Beef,  dried, lbs* 

Bufialo  robes,. packs 

Cotton, bales 

Corn-meal, bbls. 

Com  in  ear, 

Com,  shelled, .sacks 

Cheese, boxes 

Candles, ; 

Cider, .bbls. 

Coal,  westem,. 

Dried  apples  and  peaches, 

feathers, bags 

Flax-seed, tierces 

Flour, „ J)bls. 

Fun, hhds.,  bandies^  and  bxs. 

H^mp, ...bundlsB 

Hides,- 

Hay,... .bundles 

Iron,  pigr tons 

liard, hhds. 

Lard, .bbls. 

Lard,. kegs 

Leather, bundles 

Lime,  western,. bbls. 

Lead, pigs 

Lead,  bar, kegs  and  boxes 

Molasses,  estimated  crop,... gallons 

Oats, bbb. 

Onions, 

Oil,  linseed, 

Oil,  castor, 

Oil,  lard, 

Peach  biandy,.. 

Potatoes, 

Pork, 

Pork, » hhds. 

Pork  in  bulk, .,....lbs. 

Porter  and  ale, bbls. 

Packing  yam....... reels 

Skins,  deer, packs 

Skins,  bear,.. 

Shot, kegs 

Soap, .boxes 

Staves, •• M. 

Sngar,  estimated  erop, hhds. 

Spanish  moss, bales 

Tallow^ -bWs. 


Amount. 
36,515 

Avenme, 
•3  00 

13,893 

40  00 

38 

35  00 

8,358 

45  00 

350,000 

4^ 

111,324 

10  00 

67,600 

5  00 

7,006 

4  00 

30,319 

4  00 

396 

15  00 

1,464 

45  00 

29,113 

7  00 

3,561 

13  00 

58,300 

6 

1,915 

50  00 

979,238 

34  00 

7,917 

3  50 

139,686 

45 

390,964 

87§ 

39,091 

3  00 

5,170 

3  00 

385 

3  00 

381,000 

371 

2,233 

800 

5,403 

35  00 

2,181 

8  50 

533,312 

400 

699 

.  .•*. 

46,274 

10  00 

117,863 

1  35 

37,296 

235 

207 

30  00 

167 

50  00 

60,078 

16  00 

245,414 

3  25 

2,498 

18  00 

6,333 

1  00 

732,125 

330 

788 

13  00 

9.000,000 

14 

144,262 

70 

7,499 

300 

1,356 

30  00 

3,385 

30  00 

2,413 

34  00 

46 

15  00 

53,779 

1  50 

316,960 

10  00 

6,741 

40  00 

4,709,600 

4 

86 

5  00 

1,104 

500 

2,729 

30  00 

52 

15  00 

4,105 

15  00 

6,076 

3  76 

3,500 

88  00 

800,000 

45  00 

3,838 

300 

7,838 

17  00 
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Value. 

953,030 

514,160 

950 

876,110 

15,570 

1,113,240 

338,000 

38,024 

121,376 

5,940 

65,880 

803,791 

46,393 

3,492 

95,750 

23,501,712 

19,792 

62,859 

342,094 

T8,182 

15.510 

1,155 

105,375 

4,464 

135,075 

18,539 

2,134,248 

850,000 

462,740 

147,329 

86,165 

64^10 

8,350 

961,248 

797,618 

44.964 

6,233 

1,618,455 

9,456 

1,360,000 

100,983 

14,998 

40,680 

101,550 

67,912 

690 

80.669 

8,169,600 

869,640 

811,933 

430 

5,520 

54,580 

780 

61,575 

16,709 

70,000 

9,000,000 

11.469 

133,986 
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AffUlm. 

Tobacco,  leaf,. bhd& 

Tobacco,  strips,. 

Tobacco,  chewing, .  kegs  and  bcnee 

ToImcco, .bales 

Twine, bundles  and  boxes 

Vinegar, bbls. 


VakM. 

$^884,185 

740.000 

'     63,708 

a,497 

13,657 

1,968 

7814208 

12.384 

129,518 

4,500,000 

$57,199,129 
60,094,716 
53,728,054 
45,716,045 

Ck>]f7ASAtlTK AHEIViJLS,  EZPOITS,  AXD  StOCXB  Of  CoTTOH  AND  ToBAOCO  AT  Nbw  OrLSAXS, 
FOB  TEN  TSAB9— raraf  IST  SEPtEMBlK  TO  SlST  AUQUBT. 


Window  glass, boxes 

Wheat, ...bUs.  and  sacks 

Other  various  artides,  estimated  at., 


64,093 
7,400 
9,309 
3,799 
1,951 
656 

97,651 
3,071 

64,759 


AvtfMS* 

«4500 

100  00 

12  00 

3  50 

7  00 
3  00 

8  00 
400 
3  00 


Total  value, 

Total  in  1843-44,.. 
Total  in  1843-^,.. 
Total  in  1841-43,.. 


Yean.  Arrivals. 

1844-45, ^79,338 

1843-44, 910,854 

1843-43, 1,089,643 


1841-43,.. 

1840^1,., 

1839-40,... 

1838-39,,.. 

1837-38,... 

1836-37,... 

1835-36,... 


740,155 
833,870 
954,445 
678,514 
743,730 
605,813 
495/443 


OorroM— Balii.  Tobaco»-Hbm. 

Exports.  Btocka.  Arrlvats.  Exports.  Stoetak 

984,616  7,556  71,493  68,679  7.673 

895,375  12.934  82,435  81,249  4,859 

1,088,870  4,700  92,509  89,891  4,873 

749,267  4,428  67.555  68.058  24^ 

821.228  14/490  53,170  54,667  3,758 

949.320  17.867  43.827  40/136  4,409 

579,179  10,308  28,153  30,780  1,294 

738,313  9.570  37,588  35,555  3,834 

588,969  30.678  38,501  35^31  3.857 

490,495  4,586  50,555  43^28  10,456 


COMPABATIVB  PbICES  OF  MmDUHO  TO  FaIB  COTTOIT,  AT  NeW  ObLBAKS, 

On  the  fif9t  cf  each  month,  during  a  period  cfjive  yearo;  together  with  the  totei  re^ 
ceipte  at  New  Orleane,  ana  the  total  crope  of  the  United  States. 


18445. 

Cents. 

September,. 6    a    7| 

October, ff  *    ^J 

November........ 

December, 

January,.... 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, ^...... 

July 

August, 


18434. 
Oeata. 


3:  a 

4}  a    6* 


4} 
5    a 

6}  a 
H  a 


6i 
6i 
7* 
7i 
7i 
7J 
7i 


5Ja 

8 

7    a 

B* 

6i    a 

8 

7    a 

8i[ 

8    a 

lOi; 

8    a 

10 

8    a 

9: 

7m  a 

^: 

6ta 

^^ 

7    a 

8; 
8: 

6i  a 

6)  a 

8 

1842-3. 

CeaU. 
6 
e\ 
5i 
5* 
5i 
H 

5I  a 
5I  a 
5}  a 
5}  a 


8 

71 

7* 

7} 

7} 

7 

7| 

7J 

8 

8 

8 


1841.2. 

Oents. 
.     a  lOi 

9» 
10* 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 

10 


9\ 

H 

H 

8 

7i 

6* 

7* 

6i 

64 

6|  a  10 

6|  a  — 


1840.1. 

Cents. 

8  a 

9  a 

8  a 
B\  a 
8i  a 
9i  a 
9)  a 
9)  a 

lOi  a 
H  a 

9  a 
9    a 


10 
lOj) 

H 

\n 

13 
11} 

114 


EecN.O.,.. bales  979,338  910,8W      1,089,643        740,155  832,870 

Crop  of  U.S......        2,400,000       2,030,409      3,378,875      1,683,574         1,634,945 

FoBEiBN  Mbbchahdisb  xmfobtbd  octo  New  Oeleans. 
Direct  Imports  of  Coffee^  Sagar,  and  Salt,  for  three  fearo--from  Sept  1,  to  Axtg*  31. 


Coffee,  Havana, bags 

Coffee,  Rio, 

Sugar,  Havana, boxes 

Salt,  Liverpool, .sacks 

Salt,  Turks' island,  &c bush. 


1844.6. 

4,094 
167,669 

3,473 
361,486 

518,407 


1848^. 

52,857 
161,083 

10.153 
302.350 
309,650 


1842.d« 

60.183 

85.438 

2.233 

239,427 

129,530 


Imfobts  or  SnsoiB  fob  thbeb  ybabs— fbom  l«r  Septbmbeb,  to  31st  Attguvt. 

1844-5, $3,249,138 

184^4,. 7,748,733 

1843-3, ., 10,415,581 
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GoMFAiAnTB  Rins  OF  Fuem  fbom  NivOixxaii. 
mie  rates  of  freight  have  rsnged  unusually  low  tiux>agfaoiit  the  greater  portion  of  Ifae 
past  year.  The  known  increase  in  the  most  important  southern  crops— i»ttoB,  sngar,  and 
mobsBes — led  to  the  expectaticm  that  freights  would  role  eonsiderahly  higher  thm  dming 
the  previous  year ;  hat  the  material  ftalling  off  in  ssTeral  of  the  most  important  prodadi 
of  the  west,  and  a  larger  supply  of  British  tonnage  than  was  looked  for  to  arrive,  pre- 
Vented  that  enhancement  of  rates  which  some  were  led  to  hope,  and  others  to  ^ipreheady 
according  to  their  particular  interestk  The  anhexed  tMe  wili  show  the  rates  for  cotton 
and  tobacco,  the  mling  artides,  to  the  principal  ports,  on  tiie  first  of  eadi  month,  for  the 
past  two  years: — 

Comparative  BaUe  of  Freight^  on  CatUm  and  Tobacco,  ta  Lherpoci,  Havre,  and  New 

York,  on  ikefint  (^  eaek  monlk,for  the  paet  two  yeare. 

QoFctont,  fSR  Focnnk 


September,.... 

October,.. 

November,.... 
December...... 

January, 

February, 

March,M. 

April,« 

May, 

June, 

July 

August, •. 


Ilvsnool. 
7-16 


1743 

7-16 

I 

7?Z6 


18444^. 
Bavn. 

let 
15-16 
1 

1 

u 

11-16 

1 
I 


NfwTeik.  livineoL 


let 

I 

9-16 
i 

i 


jd. 

7-16 


1848^. 

Bavie. 

let 

1 
1 

1 

1 


1      !l 


TOBAOOO,  PER  HOeSBKAS. 


September, 

October, 

November........ 

December,.. 

January, 

f^ebruary, *. 

March,.. 

Apiil,^ 

May...... 

June, 

July,.. 


95e.0d. 
37    6 

37  6 

38  6 
45    0 


96  50 


35  0 

35  0 

33  0        35s.  0 

August,*. 35  0       98  00 


#3  50 

3  00 
400 
400 
5  50 
5  50 
5  50 
5  00 
400 

4  50 
4  00 
950 


9-16 

7-^6 

7-16 
7-16 


37&6d. 
37    6 
37    6 

35  0 

36  0 

37  6 


1 


3as.6d. 


36 
35 


$8  50 
8  50 
8  50 
850 


K.T. 
7-16 

1 

I 

11-16 
9-16 


#5  00 
4[00 
400 
3  50 
3  75 
5  00 
600 
550 
450 
450 
5  00 
9  75 


CoicPABATivi  Rates  of  Excrakgi  at  Nbw  Orleans: 


Comforatme  Batet  of  Exchange  on  London,  Parte,  and  New  York,  on  ihefirat  of 
wwttth,for  three  yeare  paet^~W  day  InUe. 


September,.. 9} 


1844-5, 

London.    Parii. 


October,.. 
November,.. 
December, . 
January...... 

February,... 

Mardi, , 

April, 

May,- 

June, 

Julyr 


August,...., 


?* 


7 

I* 
10 


5  31 
5  31 
527 
5  30 
598 
5  30 
5  31 
5  27 
528 
5  30 


.1 

!t 
P 

9 

'} 


per$ 


1843-4 
H.  T.  LcmdoB.  Paris, 
dit.      pAi. 

8i 

84 

6 

64 

7i 

74 

64 

64 

84 

11 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


25 
30 
40 
40 
40 
37 
5  41 
5  37 
5  28 
5  25 
5  97 


1842-3. 

N.T.  L(md*o.   Parti. 

■5 

H 

par 

IJ 

par 

I* 

8 
8 


4 

P 
I* 

3 
4 
4 
1 


5  60 
5  56 
5  59 
555 
555 
5  65 
5  47 
5  35 
5  96 
5  95 


597par       H       525       i       9^595 


H.T. 

11 
5 

3 

6 

94 

1 

4 
4 

pm« 
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Hie  •ahaage  mnfeet  kaf  betn  «lnracteneed  bf  le&urkftUe  tteadiiaM  thconglioiit  tfat 
jptBt  sraaeo.  Tbe  eztmne  ni^  fov  sterling  has  been  6)  a  lOi  per  cent  premium ;  the 
lowest  rate  being  in  the  early  part  of  Aprils  nnder  very  heayy  operations  in  cotton,  and 
the  highest  daring  the  past  month,  when  there  haye  been  scarcely  any  l»Ils  o&ring.  It 
was  only  for  a  few  days,  however,  that  the  rate  was  depressed  below  7}  per  cent ;  and  the 
main  bosiness  of  dte  season  m&y  be  said  to  have  been  transacted  within  a  range  of  7}  a 
9  per  cent  preminm.  In  &aoc8,vthe  extreme  ratesihave  l)een  5€  25  a  5f.  32^ ;  and  for  4 
sixty  day  bills  on  New  York  and  Boston,  the  range  has  been  fH  per  cent  discount  to  } 
per  oent  premium.  The  imports  of  specie  have  been  leas  than  $3fi00fi(i0,  against 
98«00Q,000  last  year.  The  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks  of  New  Orieans,  on  die  Slst 
July  last,  was  96,300,000. 

EzroKT  or  StroiE  un>  Molasses  nam  FRAjncLor,  La. 

Statement  of  Sngmr  and  Mkheeee  ekippedfirom  ike  port  of  FrankUn^  L^^finm  1st  Sep* 

tember,  1844,  to  let  September,  1845. 

SuaAft.  MoLiiraBS. 

Destiaatioiu  Hhds.  Bhls.  Hhdi.  BUi. 

New  York, 1,441               33  *  2,547  1,288 

Philadelphia, 866               —  354  740 

Baltfanore, ^8              —               804 

Boston, —  220                

Norfolk,. 265              —  51  90 

Richmond, 548  205  26  280 

Chaileston, 576               26                665 

Mobae,« 1,057              34  76  971 

Total,., 5^581  298  3^  4^ 

Non.— The  above  Is  included  in  the  New  Orleans  export  table. 


COMMERCE  BETWEEN  U.  STATES  AND  OTHER  AMERICAN  NATIONS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  National  Intelligencer  for  the  valuable  statistical  view  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  Statee  widi  other  American  nations,  which  we  publish  below. 
Our  labors  are  so  arduous,  that  we  gladly  avail  ourself  of  the  industry  of  the  limited  num- 
ber of  persons  in  this  country,  whose  inclination,  or  drcymstances,  are  imperative  enough 
to  impel  them  to  ^e  drudgery  of  statistical  compilation ;  especially  when  we  find,  by 
examination,  that  the  task  has  been  faithfully  peiformed.  Such  is  the  fact,  generally,  so 
far  as  regards  the  tables  occasionally  published  in  the  Intell%encer.  Hie  statistical  bu- 
leau,  projected  by  the  Hon.  Zadok  Pratt,  of  New  York,  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  and,  judging 
from  the  meagre  documents  tiiat  have  been  given  to  (he  country,  we  judge  it  to  be  very 
inadequately  constituted.  In  England  and  France,  the  plan  of  collecting  and  compiling 
ftatistios  is  thoroughly  oiganixed,  and  piaoed  in  the  bands  of  scientific  and  laborious  men, 
who  are  not  removed  from  office  by  every  change  of  administration.  A  department  at 
Washington  can  never  be  established  with  any  prospect  of  utility  or  efficiency,  until  the 
contending  parties,  through  their  representatives  and  executive,  adopt  a  similar  course. 

<*  These  tables,"  says  the  National  Intelligencer,  <*  render  very  important  aid  in  ascer- 
taining die  comparative  value  of  our  commerce  with  those  different  nations ;  that  value 
depending  much  more  upon  the  deecription  of  the  produce  or  goods  we  receive  from  or 
send  to  any  particular  nation,  &an  the  mere  amount  of  imports  and  exports  in  dollars  and 
cents,  or  the  isohrted  fact  of  die  balance  of  trade  being  for  or  against  us.  Thehnportanfle 
of  our  commerce  with  another  nation  wfll  be  in  proportion  to  what  our  own  people  gain 
upon  what  they  sell  to  that  nation,  and  the  abstract  importance  of  what  they  purchase 
from  them,  as  a  aeoeanzy,  a  convenience,  or  a  luxury.  Theee  considerations  must  also 
be  blended  with  the  empl(^rment  which  any  particular  trade  gives  to  our  shipping,  and  its 
inteifeieBce  with,  or  importance  to,  our  agriodtoral  and  manufisMtniing  intefssts." 
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XknaaoLCE  of  tbs  UnmD  Statu  wm  otbe  AaamtouK  IXtmam,  mb  ns  ibak  wmm 

JuNB  30, 1844. 
ExporU  to  Texa$, 

Manvifkctares  of  ail  kinds^.. . .     f^l44,l(3li 


Fish,  whale  oil,  and  q>ennaeeU 

candles,. 

Staves,  shingles,  and  planks,... 
Provisions,  malt  liq'or,  andsp'ts, 

I  Bread-stufiB, 

Cotton, „ „.. 

Tobacco, „ - 


$2,834 
1,928 
12,498 
10,763 
11,200 
3,296 


Sundries,  and  not  enumerated. 


9,826 


DomesttreiqKRis, $196,447 

Foreign  ezporiB, ^ 81,101 


Bullion  and  specie, $10,1 14 

Cotton, ^ 644,580 

Edible  nuts, 1,668 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 6,266 

BxporU  to  Memeo* 


Total  exports,. $277,548 

knforUfirom  Texao, 

Sundries,  and  non-eaamerated. 


$15,923 


Totalimporti, ^ $678,551 


Fish,  ofl,  and  spermaceti  can- 
dles   $25,511 

Staves,  ^'gles,  pPks,  spore,  etc.,  10,592 

IVovisions,  malt  iiq'rs,  and  sp'ts,  72,209 

Bread-etuffi, 154,978 

Horses  and  mules, 17,210 

Couon, «  552,750 


Manufactures  of  all  kinds, $442,909 

Sundries,  and  non-enumerated,         16,593 


Imports  from  Mexico, 


Domestic  exports, $1,292,752 

Foreign        »       502,081 

Total  exports, $1,794,833 


Bullion  and  specie, $1,780,267 

Dye-woods, 135,595 

Straw  and  chip  hats, 4,352 

Wool,  under  7  cents  per  lb.,...  13,910 

Sugar, 4,237 

Indigo, 2,108 

Cigars, 2,225 


Manilla  and  sun  hemp,  and 

jute  grass,. $28,438 

Coffee  and  pimento...... » 4,117 

Sundries,.. » 4,189 

Non-enumerated, 407,564 

Total  imports,.. $2,387,008 


Exports  to  Central  Eepublie  of  America, 


I^h,  whale  oil,  and  spermaceti 

candles, $132 

Wood,  shingles,  planks,  masts, 

etc, 394 

Provisions,  malt  Dquors,   and 

spirits, 1,836 

Bread-stuft,. 6,990 

Tobacco...... 948  ' 


Gold  and  silver  coin, $10,000 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,. .  82,831 

Non-enumerated,  and  sundries,  25$ 

Domestic  exports, $103,377 

Foreign        *•      46,899 

Total  exports, $150,276 


Imports  from  Centrai  Eepublie  of  America. 


Bullion  and  specie, $14,187 

Dye-wood, 5,523 

Mahogany  and  rose-wood, 3,734 

Indigo, 112,222 

Gotten, 2,338 

Exports  to  New  Orenada, 


Sundries, « $736 

Non-enumerated, 84,668 


Totalimports, $223,40^ 


Fish,  whale  oil,  and  spermaceti 

candles, $6,332 

Wood,  sh'gles,pl'k8,  masts,  etc.,  420 
ProviBions,  malt   liquors,  and 

sphits, 1,731 

Bread-stuflfe, 15,983 

Naval  stores, 1,681 


Manufactures  of  all  kinds,....  • 
Sundries,  and  not  enumerated,. 


$51,390 
^1,934 


Bullion  and  qiedo, $62,605 

Coffee, « 10,951 

Dye-woods, 13,819 

Indigo, 13,449 


Imports  from  New  Grenada, 


Domestic  exports,* $79,381 

Foreign        "        49,225 

Total  exports, $128,606 


Sundries, 
Non-enumerated, 


3,275 


5,51T 
Total  imports, |jl89,6l6 


*  The  annual  statement  makes  this  amount  $75,621. 
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FMh  whale  oil,  tnd  ■peimioeti 
candlefl, 

Wood,  ahingles,  staves,  &Cn... 

Skins  and  furs, 

Hones  and  mules, 

Tobacco, 

Tallow  candles  and  soapi 

Provisions,  malt  liquoiB,  and 
spirits, 


AqnrCtle  TmtmmdtL 

Bread^etnfiB,. 


(8,164 

5,012 

3,118 

608 

5,240 

96,622 


Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 

Sundries,  and  non-enumerated, 


Domestic  exports,*.. 
Foreign       ** 


9143,lt5 

124^ 

6,562 

(438,731 

88,741 


46,999 
Imports  from  VenezueU, 


Total  exports, $527,472 


Manufactures  of  all  kinds 

Sunikiee,  and  non-enumerated, 


Bnltioo  and  specie, ^.  (5,058     Manufactures,.. 

Coffee, 817,058     Sundries,.. 

Dye-woods,.. 8,168     Nonrenumerated,.. 

Cocoa  and  dbocolate,. •. 34,492 

Sugar, 21^261 

Indigo, 245,940 

BxporUto  BrmU 

Fish,  and  sperm  and  whale  oil,  9Jf^^^ 

Spermaceti  candles, 20,373 

Staves,  shingles,  and  planks,...  22,398 

Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores,.  30,146 
Provisions,  malt  liquors,  and 

spirits, 95,214 

Flour  and  bread-stuffi, 1,513,807 

Wax, 21,968 

Imp9rU  from  BrtutiL 

Bullion  and  specie, (28,609 

Coffee, 5.802,901 

Wool,  under  7  cents  per  lb.,...  49,955 

Cocoa,* 58.568 

Rose- wood  and  mahogany 5,370 


$1,816 
1,732 

299,954 


Total  imports,. $1,435,479 


Domestic  exports,.. 
Foreign        •*      .. 


$666,1^ 
31,602 

.$2,409,418 
.       408,834 


Total  exports, $2,818,258 


Sugar,t.. 

Sundries, 

Non-enumerated,. 


$121,487 

7,69$ 

809,290 


Total  imports, $6,883,806 


Exports  to  the  Cisplatine  BepubUc 


Fish,  oil,  and  spermaceti  can- 
dles,   $2,579 

Shingles,  planks,  and  lumber, .  19,070 
Masts  and  spars,  and  naval 

storesv 977 

Provisions,  beer,  and  spirfli,...  32,709 

Cotton, 1,442 

Tobacco, 10,280 


Bread-stuflb, . 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,.... 

Non-enumerat'd,  and  snndries, 

Domestie  exports^ •*•• 

Foreign        "      


Bullion  and  speder** 

Salt, 

Non-enumerated, .... 


Total  exports,.. 
Imports  from  the  Cisplatine  Republic, 


$246,307 

76,719 

4,18B 

$394,266 
67.910 

$462,176 


$23,088 

45 

122,630 


Total  imports, - $144,763 


Fish,  oil,  and  sperm,  candles,.  $3,931 

Shingles,  plank,  and  lumber^.  14,538 

Masts,  spars,  and  naval  stores,  583 

Provisions,  beer,  and  spirits, . . .  55,060 

Tobacco, 1,088 

Sugar, 12,627 

Bread-stuffc, 40,591 


Exports  to  the  Argentine  RepubUe, 


Manufactures  of  all  kinds,... . 
Sundries,  and  non-enumerafd. 


Domestic  exports,... 
Foreign       ** 


$109,087 
7,834 

$245,339 
258,950 


Total  exports,. $504,289 


»  Stated  as  being  $442,491  in  annual  statement  ,    u  i-. 

t  These  two  imports  were  given  together  in  a  former  statement ;  in  which,  by  mis- 
take, *<  ekoeolatt^  was  printed,  instead  of  **  sugarJ* 
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Fun  undresied  OD  ^eskin,...  $44,763 

Wool,  not  ezcMd'g  7  &  per  Ib^  467,020 

Non-enumerated, 845,744 

Indigo,.... 56,986 

Salt, 564 


Beef  and  poik,.. 

Bar  iron, 

Sundfiea, 


t5,S73 
450 


Total  imporlB, $1,491,199 


Fiah,  oil,  and  ipermaceti  eaa-  *t 

dlea, $6,953 

Stavea,  ahinglea,  planks,  &c^ .  7,535 

Masia,  span,  and  naval  atoree,  2,122 

Provisions,  beef,  and  apiiita,. . .  63,489 

Bread^tofi, 28,462 

Tobacco,. ^....^ 6,411 

Wax, « 94J58 


ExparU  to  CkOL 
Sngar, 


„„^„„^ ...       $22,550 

Mandacturea  oif  ali'  kinds,'.. . .        703,951 
NoOi^numeraf  d,  and  aundiiea,  5,914 

Domeatie  e^qrarts, $856,645 

Foreign        •*      948,576 

Total  exporia, $M05,221 


Bullion  and  specie, $185317 

Ck>pper,  pigs,  bar,  and  old,....  355,842 

Dye-woods,.- 3,345 

Leghorn,  straw,  and  diip  hats,  18,833 

Wool,  not  exc'ding  7  c.  per  Ibw,  19,847 

Cocoa, 26,431 


Imports  from  CkUL 


Hemp, ^. 

Mannfactnres, 

8andrie8,and  non-ennmerafd, 
Salt, 


$2,234 

9,470 

127,951 

600 


Total  imports, $750,370 


Exports  to  Peru. 


Masts  and  q>an,  and  naval  stores,.. 

Provisions, 

Bread-staf&i • • .». 

Mannfactorea  of  all  kinds, 

Sundries, .• 


$365 
1,917 
2,570 
8,688 
518 


Domestic  exports,.. 
Foniga       "      ., 

Total  exports,. 


JhnportM  from  JPortu 

BnlllMi  and  specie,. $21^39 

C<M>pef ,  piff,  bar,  and  old, 17,775 

P^-leaf  hats  and  Leghorns, .  21,611 

Coffee,  cocoa,  and  chocolate,.  68,470 


ManufactoreSv.... 
Sundries,. 


$14,053 
2,754 

$16,807 


$349 
54,360 


Total  imports, $184,424 

ExporUtoBritUhWutlniieo. 


Fish,  oil,  and  sperm,  candles,. 
Staves,  diingles,  planks,  dec,. 
Masts  and  span,  and   naval 

stores, 

Pirovisions,  beer,  and  spbits,... 
Horses  and  mulea, 


$33,699 
312,342 


3,916 

772,408 

215,902 

14,669 

Bread-stufis, 2,194,052 

Bice, 159,739 


Tobacco,.. $36,885 

Gold  and  silver  coin,. 6,100 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,... .  287,782 

Non-enumerated, 76,724 


Domestic  exports,.. 
Foreign       •* 


$4414,218 
21,828 


Total  exports, $4,136,046 


hnpofUfrom  British  Weot  Indies, 


Bullion  and  specie, $345,294 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa,.  6,459 

Copper  and  brass, 42,430 

Dye-wood, 19.154 

Mahogany  and  rose-wood,....  4,049 

Wines,  spirits,  and  beer, 4,785 

Molassea» 2,917 

Sugar, 22,206 


Spices, ......^ 

Coal, -. 

Salt, 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, 

Sundries,  and  non-enumeraf d, 


$38,699 

765 

99,693 

16,497 

84,958 


Total  imports, $687,906 
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FMvoil,  and  wpatm.  eandlefl,.  #46,257 

Shinies,  itaTM,  pUnks,  &4^,  92,367 
MiuBtB  and  spin,  and   na?al 

fltoref, 20,735 

Ariies,  pot  and  peaxl, 2,434 

Skins  and  fhia, 17,535 

F^ovisiona,  beer,  and  apiiita,.. .  782,225 

Bread-stufii, 2,156,936 

Hones  and  mnlea, 11,450 

Sheep, « - 8»138 

Rice^. 38,207 

ImjmUfinm  Brititk 

Bollicm  and  specie,. $445,995 

Copper  and  brass,. 10,817 

Dye-wood,  in  sticks, 2,258 

Furs,  undressed  on  the  din,. . .  7,977 

Mahogany  and  rose-wood,... .  1,700 

Wool,  not  exc'dng  7  c  per  lb.,  3,368 

Woo),  exceeding  7  cents, 3,237 

Wine,  spirits,  and  beer, 2,341 

BColassea,. 2,664 

Sugar,. 3,143 


Cotton....... ^...•.« 

Tobacco, 

Sugar, - 

Domestic  salt, 

ManufiMstorea  of  all  kinds, 

Sundries,  snd  non-«niimeraf d, 


Domeatie  exports,.. 
Foreign       •* 


$96343 

19,355 

7.776 

46,498 

1,778.508 

235,926 

$5,361,18e 
306,125 

$5,667,311 


Total, ^ 

Atnerieam  Oolome$. 

i^, n^ 

Raffs. 5,34«f 

coS;.:.... ^ iiwHw 

sSI; 8,701 

Potatoes, 11,987 

Fish,  dried  and  i^ckled, 261,849 

Manulactures  of  «all  kinds,. ...  46,577 

Sondriea,  and  non-enumerated,  526,105 

Total, $1,465,715 


BxpmUio  Cuba, 


Fish,  oil,  and  spennaoeti  can- 
dles,  

Stavea, shingles,  planks,  &C.,. 

Masts  and  spars,  and  na^ 
stores, 

ProfiaionB,  beer,  and  spirits,... 

Bread-atuA,  ,^ 

Manufaeturea  of  all  kinda,... . 

Hofses  and  mules,.. • 


Ballion  and  spadep. 

Coffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa,. 

Copper,  in  pigs  and  bars, 

Dye-woods, 

Mahogany  and  rose-wood,.... 
Wine  and  spirits, 


$471,973 
541,539 

9,073 

750,437 

219,186 

1,357,980 

74MM) 


Rice,... - $313,969 

Cott^, 540,183 

Tobacco,. 93.874 

Sundries,  and  noO-enumeraf d,  68,648 

Domestic  exporta, $4,304,062 

Foreign       •*      934,538 


Total  export^... 


$5,238,595 


Jmf9rUfir9m(kAa. 


Sugar,. 


Fish,  oil,  and  apermaceti  can- 
dles,  

Shingles,  staves,  and  planks, . 

Masts  and  apars,  and  naval 
•tofes, 

Ph>vision8,  beer,  and  spirits,... 

Bread-stufis,......*. «... 

Kice, 

Tobacco 


Bullion  and  specie,. 

Cofiee,  eocoa,  and  chocolate,. 

Dyc^voodfin  sticks, .*.... 

Mahogany  and  rose-wood,...* 


Fruit  and  apices, $3,495 

Indigo, 7,417 

Cigwa, 9^M61 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,... .  14^49 

Sundriea,  and  non-enumerat'd,  814,068 

Total  imports,.. $9,930,421 


$170,927 
1,207,104 

60.509 

19,251 

49,561 

3,621 

2,106,304 

4,510^454 

BxporU  to  EaytL 

Gold  and  ailver  coin,. 

$241,503     Sugar,- - 

42,214     Manufactures  of  all  kinks,... . 
Sundries,  and  non-enumeratf  d. 


922 
231,490 
212,015 

26,540 

10,385 

ImporUfirom  HttytL 


Domestic  exports,.. 
Foreign       **    i  .. 


$60,701 
1,726 

251.786 
3,525 

$1,082,807 
45,549 


Total  exports,.. $1,128,856 


$90,468 

1,080,593 

80,836 

105,841 


Manufactures  of  all  kinds,....         $1,627 
Sundries,  and  Bon-enumeraf d,         75,879 

Total  importa^. ^ $1,435,244 
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To  Texas, 

Mexico, 

Central  Rep.  of  America,. 

New  Grenada, 

Venezuela,......^ 

Brazil, 

CiepUtine  Republic,... . . » . 

Argentine  Republic,. 

Chili. 

Peru, ,,.. 

British  West  Indies, 

British  Am.  colonies,. 

Cuba, 

Hayti,.. 


of  tkBfgngpiBffEtfforit. 

9196,447 
1,292,752 

103,377 
79,381 

438,731 
2,409,418 

394,266 

245,339 

856,645 
14,053 
4,114,218 
5,361,186 
4,304,062 
1,082,807 


31,101 
"502,081 

46,899 

494225 

88,741 
408,834 

67,910 

258,950 

248,576 

2,754 

21,828 
806,125 
934,533 

45,549 


Total, $20,892,682  $3,068,106 

2^  JDometiie  Export*  cormsUd  of— 


TMaL 

$277,548 

IJ94,833 

150,276 

128,60« 

527,472 

2,818,252 

462,176 

504,28» 

1,105,221 

16,807 

4,136,046 

5,667,311 

5,238,595 

1,128,356 

$23,955,788 


Fish,  whale  and  spermaceti  oil, 

and  spermaceti  candles, $877,988 

Staves,  shingles,  planks,  &A,, ,  1,070,349 
Provisions,  malt  liqaors,  and 

spirits, 2,9204222 

Bread-stnflfe, 6,945,775 

Rice, „ 538,455 

Cotton, 1,202,418 

Tobacco, 117,762 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds,... .  6,182,679 
Masts  and  spars,  and  naval 

stores, 70,520 


Skins  and  furs,.. 

Wax, 

Sugar, „....- «. 

Salt, 

Ashes, 

Horses  andmmles, 

Sheep, 

Specie,  (gold  a&d  siWer,).^. . 

Sundries,  and  Bon-enumoxm- 

ted, 


From  Texas, $678,551 

Mexico,. • 2387,002 

Gen.  Rep.  of  America, .  223,408 

New  Grenada, 189,616 

Venezuela, 1,435,479 

Brazil,- 6,883,806 

Cisplatine  Republic,.. . .  144,763 

AigentineRepuUic,....  1,421,192 


Total,... 
General  summary  of  the  foregoing  Imports. 


19,653 
31,226 
44,678 
46,^6 
2,434 
252,370 
22,801 
76,801 

470,047 

$20,892,682 


From  Chili, « $750,370 

Peru, 184,424 

British  West  Indies,...  687,906 

British  Am.  coloniesi.  1,165,715 

Cuba, 9,930,421 

Hayti, 1,441,244 


Bullion  and  spede, $3,183,268 

Dye-woods, 287,949* 

Mahogany  and  rose-wood,. . .  170,255 

Coffee,  chocdate,  and  cocoa,.  9,123,144 

Indigo, 444,423 

Cotton, 646,918 

Sugar, 4*682,788 


Total, $27,823,897 

I  The  Imports  consisted  of— 


Wool,  under  7  cents  peat  lb.,... 
Wool,  exc*ng  " 

Palm-leaf,  chip,  and  straw  hats. 

Copper  and  braas, 

Manufactures  of  all  kinds, .  • . 

Salt,. 

Coal, ., 


554,100 
3,237 

44,796 
487,373 

97,492 
109,603 
116,671 


Molasses, $2,113,885 


10,7^ 
261,349 

43,662 
963,486 

11,937 

52,719 

30,672 

82,961 

4,300,2^ 

Total, « $27,823,897 

Many  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  these  statements,  to  some  of  wMeh 
we  shall  hereafW  direct  our  attention.  Another  leading  consideration  ia  the  groat 
amount  of  d9n>eetio  tonnage  constantly  employed  in  our  intercourse  with  this  American 
family  of  nations.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  tonnage 
employed  in  die  trade  with  American  nations  and  powecs,  dmiog  ^  year  which  ended 
on  June  30, 1844:— 


Wine,  spirits,  and  beer,.. 

Fish,  dried  and  pi(^ed, 

Fruit  and  spices, 

Cigars,. ...M...... 

Potatoes,. 

Furs,  undresKd  and  on  the 

skin, 

Hemp,  Manilla  and  sun  hemp, 

and  jute  grass, 

Sundries, 

Non-enimierated,. „ 
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Coantriet. 

Texas, ^. 

Mexico, 

Central  America,. 

Venezuela, » 

New  Grenada 

Brazil, 

Argentine  Republic,... 
Ci^latine  Republic,... 

Chili,. 

Peru, 

British  Am.  colonies,.. 
BritiBh  West  Indies, . . . 

Cuba, 

Hayti^^ 


itt  UninD  Qrxns  amd  omnt  Amsbkur  Ninoiis,  ni  1844. 


Entered, 


Totals,.. 


ABMTleaa 

tonnage. 

19,019 

94,934 

2,547 

11,601 

2,146 

48,550 

11,668 

445 

9,206 

551 

723,587 

76,315 

209,322 

30,182 

1,164,073 


Cleared. 


Foreign 

Ameriiutt 

Fbraign 

tonnage. 
1,876 

tonnage. 
20;065 

toon'ge. 
1,779 

4,170 

22,636 

1,804 

119 

2,251 

120 

1,498 

8.835 

1,839 



1,691 

•....• 

14,803 

46,250 

1316 

2,008 

4,833 

566 

615 

12,519 

7,247 

404 

1,159 

173,922 

696,865 

516,231 

40,956 

123,501 

26,854 

5,205 

224,618 

7,588 

307 

26,710 

649 

545,478  1,198,425 


560,405 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  ISLAND  OP  CUBA,  IN  1844 

FRSnoUS  8TATEIIEMTS  OP  CT7BA  OOMMKBCB  Df  THI9  MlOAOVl — TOTAL  DfFOSTS  AND  EXFOKTS  OF 
CUBA,  FOR  nVB  YSASS-^IFFBBSROfi  IN  lAOS  TXAft— FBODUCTS  OF  SFICIE  UIFORTED  INTO 
CUBA— OF  OTHER  NATIONS — ^INCREASB  OF  THE  OOMMEECE  OF  THE  I7NITED  STATES  WITH  CUBA 
— FOBXI#N  GOODS  mFOKTID  IN  SFANiafi  BOTTOMS — OfFORTS  FROM  AMD  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES— SOVARr-TOBAOCO,  ETC 

We  published  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  October,  1848,  (Vol.  7,  Nd.  4,  p.  319 
to  337,)  and  for  October,  1843,  (Vol.  9,  No.  4,  p.  337  to  357,)  elaborate  articles,  present- 
iBg  very  full  and  comprehensive  statistioal  views  of  the  commerce  of  Cuba,  for  a  series 
of  years.  The  statistical  data  we  derived  from  the  official  document  emanating  from  the 
govemor*general,  which  usually  appears  annually,  about  the  30th  of  July.  We  have 
failed  to  receive  a  copy  of  that  document  this  year ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  it,  we  avail 
ouraelf  of  the  sobstaace  of  it,  as  translated  for  tbe  United  States  Gazette — a  Journal  that 
sustains  a  high  character  for  general  aconraey.  The  leading  facts  and  figures  pertaining 
to  the  trade  of  Cuba  in  1844,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  we  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine: — 

The  value  of  the  whole  imports,  for  tbe  year  1844,  amounted  to  $25,056,231  06}; 
the  value  of  exporta,  for  the  same  time,  9^t426,591  182 — being  a  difference  in  favor  or 
the  exports,  of  $370,360  12^. 

Tbe  following  tabular  statement  will  give  a  comparison  with  former  years:— 

Tears.  Importf.  Exports.                          DMbreaeo. 

1840, $24,70(U89  31*  $25,941,783  37J  $1^^41,594  06J 

1841, 25,081,408  50  26,774,614  56^              1,693,206  06i 

1842, 24,637,527  25  26,684,701  00                2,047,173  75 

1843, 23,422,096  48}  25,029,792  62)              1,607,696  11 

1844, 25,056,231  06|  25,426,591  18}                370,360  1: 

It  appears,  from  the  above  statement,  that  the  balance  for  the  past  year  is  less  favorable 
for  the  island  than  it  has  been  for  the  four  previous  years. 

The  whole  value  of  the  products  of  Spain  imported  into  Cuba,  during  the  year  1844, 
was  $5,726,271  50.  Of  this,  $5,699^99  25  were  brought  in  Spanish  vessels,  and  but 
$26,972  25  in  foreign  bottoms.  This  shows  an  increase  over  1848  of  $497,129  93), 
and  over  1842  of  $l41,94a 

The  value  of  the  products  of  other  nations  imported,  was,  in-* 

1842.  1848.  1844. 

$19,060,171  $16,249,844  $17,164,323     x 

Tbe  oonmeree  of  tfa#  United  StamieiiMd  te  bftMfit  of  the  diSamnoe  of  the  increaaa 
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of  1844  over  1843,  amoimtlng  to  (914,579.    Titis  may,  at  ^mA  rfglit,  appeii  aftBage  s 
bat  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  aupply  ^  deficiency  occasioned 
by  the  protracted  drought  which  took  place  in  1844,  extra  quantitiea  of  American  pro- 
duce, such  80  rice,  com,  corn-meal,  &uc^  were  of  neceeaity  imported. 
The  value  of  foreign  gooda,  inq>orted  in  Spaniah  bottoma,  amounted,  in — 

1844.  1848.  1843. 

•6,436,735  97,170,239  97,860,004 

This  ahows  a  (alliBg  off  in  1844,  as  compared  with  1843>  of  $673/494 ;  and,  wi& 
1843,  of  $1,3634269.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  in  the  year  1843^  there  was 
no  transient  cauae  to  justify,  as  in  1844,  the  decrease  of  the  trade  in  Spanish  vessels,  a» 
compared  with  the  previous  yean.  It  is  therefore  with  pain,  says  the  **  Balanza  Mercan- 
tile," that  the  admission  must  be  made  that  the  trade  in  Spanish  veseelB  is,  in  place  of 
increasing,  as  was  hoped  for,  yeaiiy  on  the  decline. 

The  following  gives  a  comparison  of  the  value  of  products  imported  in  foreign  vessels, 
in  1844,  with  the  previous  yean: — 

1840.  1841.  1842.  1849.  1844. 

$19,404,938         $19,340,083         $19,080,176  $17,869,745  $19,339,969 

'Hie  decrease  in  1843,  as  compared  with  1843,  is  not  accounted  for;  thouch  the  in- 
crease of  1844,  as  compared  with  1843,  is  laid  to  the  eztm  Impcrt  from  me  United 
States,  to  supply  the  wants  eocasioiied  by  the  drought  and  humcaae. 

Among  the  artidee  of  import  to  which  particular  attentioQ  is  directed,  is  that  d  flour ; 
not  only  because  it  is  a  sutject  of  great  importance  to  the  province  of  Castile,  from 
whence  comes  most  of  tiie  Spanish  flour,  but  a^  as  afieeting  the  interests  of  the  nationai 
commerce  of  Spain. 

The  hnportations  in  1844  were  187,951^  bUs.,  valued  at  $3,349,398  81}.  Of  the 
total,  143,934  bbls.  were  from  Spain,  valued  at  $1,799,180  50— the  balaDce,  44,017  bbl&y 
valued  at  $516,050,  were  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  Thai  is  to  say,  that  the  amount 
of  foreign  flour  was  34  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  introduced,  and  35  per  cent  of  the 
whole  '^ue. 

In  1843,  the  imports  of  fiom  amounted  to  174,844  barrek,  valued  at  $3,185,335  75. 
The  amount  of  foreign  flour,  for  the  same  year,  was  33,319  bbls.,  vaked  at  $394,736. 
For  this  year,  then,  <n  1843,  foreign  flour  was  but  the  one-eighth  part  of  the  aggregate ; 
showing  a  material  increase  of  foreign  flour  introduced,  and  a  consequent  decrease  of  the 
import  of  Spanish  flour. 

The  value  of  the  exports  for  die  whole  island^  for  the  subjoined  yean,  weni^— 

1840.  1841.  1842.  1848.  1844. 

$35,941,783  37)  $36,774,614  56i  $36,684,701  93}  $35,039,792  6Si  $35,436.591 18{ 

By  an  inspection  of  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  falling  ofl*  in  the  yean 
1844  and  1843,  as  compared  with  the  three  previous  years.  At  first  sight,  this  would 
appear  to  indicate  a  fallkig  ofi*  in  the  amount  of  ar^cles  exported ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  Tlie  apparent  falling  off  in  the  gross  value,  for  each  of  these  yean,  is  owin^  to 
the  decreased  value  which  me  staples  of  the  island  have  realized  in  the  countries  of  their 
consumption.  No  one  doubts  but  that  the  products  of  sugar,  tobacco,  and  minerals,  have 
very  materially  increased  within  tkie  last  two  yean ;  and,  therefore,  to  dieir  diminished 
value,  alone,  is  the  falling  ofif  to  be  attributed. 

Passing  on  to  the  examination  of  the  different  elements  wMdi  compose  die  value  of  the 
sum  total  of  exports,  we  find  that,  in  1844,  they  amounted,  for  the  peninsula  of  Spain, 
to  $3,148414  56i  ahipped  in  Spanish  vessels ;  but  in  1843,  despite  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity being  mudi  less,  that  to  Spain,  however,  amounted  to  $3,400,533  43|.  In  1843,  it 
was  still  greater ;  reaching  |^,7^,970  31}.  The  tabular  fonn  to  Spam,  for  the  five 
yean,  gives 

1840.  1841.  1842.  1848.  1844. 

$3/173,630  83i    $9,451,988  00   $3^739,970  31^    $3400,533  43}    $3,146,114  5«i 

There  were  exported  in  Spanish  vessels  for  foreign  porti,  in  1844,  $4,880,613  68| ; 
and  in  1843,  $6,135,833  31^ ;  showing  a  diminution,  in  one  year,  of  $1,345,310,  but 
still  a  large  increase  over  the  three  previous  yean,  which  were — 

1840.  1841.  1842.  1848.  1844. 

$dA4M41  50     $9,369,$30  SO    $3,843,986  59    $6^35,883  31i    $4,880,613  68| 
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T1ntr«iQltah9«f«lhfttdM  Umted  StUes,  to  wldofa  most  of  thii  inonand  export  hm 
gODOy  are  increasing  their  consumption  of  oar  staplee.  Still,  if  we  compare  this  statement 
with  that  prenooaly  gneo.  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  we  find  the  balance  still 
inclines  in  their  fayor.    It  stands  thus  »— 

Years.  Inpocti  ftom  U.  8.  Bxpoits  to  U.  &  DUbimee. 

1843, 96,200,331  00  95,383,574  00  9917,647 

1843, 5,938,073  00  5,334,068  00  714,005 

1844, 7,598,661  75  6,533,393  75  1,066,369 

(After  an  elaborate  description  of  the  quality  of  Cuba  tobacco,  and  its  saperiority  oyer 
that  of  other  ooontries  for  &a  finer  purposes  to  which  it  is  appUed,  the  report  is  made  on 
the  sntject  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  Cuba.) 

The  drouflifat  of  the  year  1844  was  slight,  as  compared  with  tiiat  of  prevleqs  years, 
tfarougbout  the  Vuelta  Abaja  The  total  amount  of  export  in  1844,  of  leaf  tobacco,  was 
4,633,768  lbs.,  valued  at  #419,367  56^.  Of  cigan,  158,505  M.;  value,  91,564,650— 
pricked  or  pounded  do.,  50,516  lbs. ;  value,  99*052--and  paper  cigars,  value,  94,837. 

If  this  result  is  compared  widi  that  d  1843,  the  efiects  of  the  drought  of  1844  must  be 
apparent,  as  having  been  more  ii^jurious  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  that  year,  the 
ezportsof  leaf  tobacco  were  7,380,338  lbs.,  nearly  double  that  or  1844,  valued  at  9^)1,030. 
Cigara,  357,997,000;  value,  91,687,603. 

The  exports  d  sugar,  for  1844,  were  1,009,565  boxes,  sold  at  #14,133,936.  In  1843, 
869,103  boxes  expoilad,  sold  for  9^^1^7,453,  showing  a  considerable  hicrease  in  the 
production  of  this  great  staide.  (It  is  added,  by  way  of  running  comment,  « Alas !  how 
diffsrent  the  result  will  be  for  the  year  1845.") 

The  income  received  into  the  tiyil  treasury,  for  1844,  amounted  to  910,4904^53  87). 
In  deposit,  for  benefit  of  drawback  goods,  were  entered  to  the  value  of  9^,165,630,  of 
which  were  withdrawn  the  value  of  9lf344,364.  In  1843,  die  account  stood— Entered, 
91,943,133;  withdrawn,  91>650,131. 

As  regards  Spanish  commerce,  the  statement  give»— 

Tean.  Satered.  Cl'd.  I  Vean.  Eaferad.  CV4. 

1840 958  913  1843, 815  798 

1841, 1,053  1,036  1844, 855  798 

1842, 884  838  I 

The  8554Spanish  vessels  entered  in  1844,  measured  81,587  tarn.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  vessels  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  by  the  enlaiged  tonnage  of  thoee  now  en* 
gaged  in  the  trade. 

GRAINS  IMPORTED  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  FROM  IRELAND. 

There  has  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Trotter,  a 
return  of  the  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  wheat-flour,  and  oat-meal,  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  from  Ireland,  in  the  years  1842,  '43,  and  '44,  distinguishing  the  quantities 
in  each  year.  Of  wheat,  in  1843,  the  number  of  quarters  imported  was  113,195 ;  in 
1843,  193/177  qrs. ;  in  1844, 300^276  qrs.  Barley,  in  the  three  yean  respectively,  50^87, 
110,499,  90,656  qrs.  Oats,  1,374,336, 1,561,997, 1,509,870  qrs.  Wheat-meal  and  flour, 
314,311,  773,463,  839,567  cwts.  Oat-meal,  1,551,173, 1,706,628, 1,150,976  cwts.  The 
return  is  from  the  office  of  the  inspector-general  of  imports  and  exports,  at  die  London 
custom-house. 


EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  MACHINERY. 

The  declared  value  of  die  British  machinery  and  mill-work  exported  in  1844,  from  a 
parliamentary  return,  was  je7764^.  The  following  are  the  principal  countries  to  which 
it  was  exported :— Russia,  jC158,137  ;  Italy,  jC96,343  ;  Germany,  ^£93,851 ;  Frence, 
j684,315  ;  East  Indies,  je63,080 ;  Spain,  JC54,681 ;  HoUand,  134,117 ;  British  West  In- 
dies, X34,103 ;  United  States,  ^633,333 ;  Brazil,  jC19,934  ;  Mauritius,  jC14,937. 


BRITISH  HARDWARE  AND  CUTLERY. 

In  the  year  1844,  there  were  exported  32,553  tons  of  British  hardware  and  cudery,  of 
die  declared  value  of  je3,176,087.  Of  diis,  the  United  States  took  8,336  tons,  value 
je387,08S ;  British  Nordi  American  colomea,  1,933  tons,  value  jC167,876  ;  Germany, 
1,363  tons,  value  jei56,706 ;  France,  1,063  tomv  ^^^  JC131,554;  and  East  Indies  and 
Ceylon,  1483  tons,  value  X115,911. 
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GOMMEfiCE  OF  THE  EAST  INDIES. 
Iin>uir  Imports  aud  Exports  ddrinq  himb  tbabs. 
From  a  recent  parliamentary  return,  we  derive  an  account  of  the  total  value  of  ezpoils 
and  imp<»t3  respectively,  from  and  unto  the  porta  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  front 
1834-5  to  ld«2-3,  converted  into  sterling  money,  at  the  rate  of  3a.  per  sicca  rupee  i-^ 

Importt. 

1884-35.  1841-42. 

Bengal, je2,838,782  X5,639,046 

Mafias, ^ 1,061,323  1,050,028 

Bombay^ 3,653,319  4,459,052 

Total, je7,553,424  jeil,496»350 

The  statements  of  imports  for  the  following  year  had  not  been  received  from  Madras ; 
but  the  following  are  those  from  Bengal  and  Bombay,  in  1842-3 :— Bengal,  i^,671,848 ; 
Bombay,  X5,542y578.    The  imports  into  the  two  pr^dendes,  therefore,  are  nearly  equal. 

ExporU* 

1834-86,  1841-42. 

Bengal,.. je4,586,367  JB8,062,533 

Madras, 1,667,239  2,284,270 

Bombay, 3,303.515  5,170,696 

Total, je9,557,121  i;i5,517.499 

There  is  no  return  of  the  exports  from  Madras  for  1842-43.  Those  from  Bengal  were 
je7,240,080 ;  from  Bombay,  £5,273,986.  It  appears,  from  these  returns,  that,  in  eight 
years,  the  value  of  the  totid  imports  of  India  had  increased  by  jC3,594,702  ;  and  that  of 
the  total  exports  hy  jC5,960,378. 


BRITISH  TRADE  IN  COTTON  MANUFACTURES. 

Cotton  is  the  great  staple  product  of  the  United  States,  and  the  leading  manafactore  of 
Great  Britain.  Bums's  Commercial  Glance,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
is  published ;  and,  as  usual,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  important  informatioi^  and  forms 
an  ahnost  incfispensable  reference  for  the  merchant  and  manufiMStnrer  concerned  in  the 
nde,  purchase,  or  manufacture  of  the  great  staple  of  British  industry.  It  exhibits  the 
total  exports  of  jrarn,  in  the  first  six  months  of  every  year,  from  1837,  inclusive,  to  the 
present  year.  The  exports  of  sram,  in  the  last  six  months,  (54,692,551  Ibs^)  exhibit  a 
decrease,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1844,  (55,044,134  lbs.,)  of  351,583 
lbs.  The  principal  sources  of  the  decrease  are  in  the  exports  to  India,  (deer.,  3«400,000 
lbs.,)  and  Russia,  (2,400,000  lbs.)  On  tiie  odier  hand,  the  exports  have  increased  to  Hol- 
land, (1,800,000  IbB.,)  Belgium,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Nai^es,  and  Sicily,  (1,200,000  lbs. ;) 
Sardinia,  Tuscany,  ibc  On  the  other  hand,  diere  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  exports 
of  plain  calicoes,  viz:— from  276,722,671  yards  in  the  first  six  months  of  1844,  to 
800,038,150  in  the  corresponding  period  of  this  year — ^increase,  23,315,479  yards.  Of 
this  increase,  20,000,000  yards  are  due  to  China,  4,000,000  yards  to  Chili  and  Peru, 
7,000,000  to  the  Cape,  10,000,000  to  Colombia,  and  2,000,000  each  to  the  foreign  West 
Indies,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  islands,  Sardinia,  &c.,  Turkey,  and  the  Levant ;  and 
3,600,000  yaids  to  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  decrease  of  11,000,000 
yards  in  the  export  to  India,  and  a  large  decrease  in  those  to  Egypt,  India,  &c. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  EN6USH  WHALE  FISHERY, 

Returns  of  the  number  of  British  ships,  their  tonnage,  and  of  seamen  of  all  ranks, 
employed  in  the  South  Sea  and  Greenland  whale  fishery,  have  been  printed  by  order  <^ 
the  British  Parliament  From  these  returns,  we  learn  that  in  the  years  1830, 1831,  and 
1832,  there  were  91  ships,  of  30,083  tons,  engaged  in  the  South  Sea  fishing,  carrying 
2,750  men ;  and  that  in  1841, 1843,  and  1843,  there  were  employed  28  ships,  of  9,767 
tons,  carrying  835  men.  As  regards  the  Greenland  and  Davis's  Straits  whale  fishery,  it 
is  found  that  in  1830, 1831,  and  1832,  there  were  employed  258  ships,  of  84,795  tons, 
carrying  11,919  men;  and  in  1841, 1842,  and  1843,  62  vessels,  of  17,^1  tons,  carrying 
9,873  men.  The  records  of  the  customs  department  do  not  afford  Ae  means  of  preparir^ 
l3m  return  of  shipping  and  seamen  employi^d  in  the  fishing  trade  to  Roida,  Denmaik, 
Sweden^  and  Fhiaiia. 
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KillEOAD  AND  CASAL  STATISTICS. 

NEW  YORE  AND  ERIE  RAILROAD. 

Tbi  importance  of  this  road  to  the  commerce  of  die  dty  of  New  York,  ae  well  as  to 
the  region  through  which  it  is  to  pass ;  and,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  great  west, 
can  scarcely  be  orer-estimated.  There  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  formed  after  the  most  ma- 
ture deliberation,  and  based  on  an  accumulation  of  the  most  unqoeetionable  statistical 
data,  a  doubt  but  that  die  real  estate  owners  of  New  York  would,  in  less  dian  five  yean 
after  its  completion,  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  enhanced  value  of  real  pruperty ;  admit- 
ting, even,  diat  the  rerenue  from  the  road  was  barely  sufficient  to' cover  the  expenses. 
But  it  is  equally  clear,  to  our  mind,  that  it  would  pay  a  handsome  per  centage  on  the 
capital  invested  in  its  construction.  Eleazer  Lord,  Esq.,  die  able  and  indefatigable  presi- 
dent, retired  from  that  office,  on  the  pledge  of  a  majority  of  the  board  d  directors,  diat, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  new  president,  to  be  selected  by  them,  diey  should  be  able  to 
prosecute  the  enterpriBe  to  its  speedy  completion.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the 
justice  or  expediency  of  that  movement,  we  should  hardly  regret  it  if,  at  an  individual  sa- 
crifice for  the  public  good,  the  completion  of  a  work  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  the 
Erie  canal  were  accomplished. 

The  receipts  of  the  company,  on  account  of  capital  and  construction,  to  Febmary, 
1844,  have  been  as  foUows. — 

From  stockholders, « $1,501,830  14 

Nett  proceeds  of  state  loan  of  93,000,000^ 3,599,514  93 

Interest  received  on  hypothecated  stock, 39,943  40 

Sundry  receipts, ^ « 31,848  16 

$4,163,135  63 
To  which  add  amounts  of  debts  due  by  company, «. 573,814  37 

Total, « $4,736,949  99 

Summary  of  expenditures. 
53  miles  single  track,  at  eastern  termination,  including  pier  at  Pier- 

mont,  $230.000,. $1,760,000 

4  miles  single  track,  near  Corning, 43,000 

7  miles  double  track,  at  western  termination, 163,000 

Cars,  engines,  depots,  shops,  dtc., 178,558 

Work  in  progress,  and  finished,  of  a  permanent  diaracter, 885,370 

All  other  expenditures,  including  right  of  way,  survejrs,  timber  fen- 
cing, interest  on  stock,  See 1,705,945 

Total $4,734,873 

The  estimated  cost  of  completing  the  work,  from  its  present  termina- 
tion to  Lake  Erie,  is  about 6,000,000 

Making  the  total  cost  of  the  road, $10,734,873 

To  which  is  to  be  added  a  farther  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars,  for  engines,  cars,  Slc 
The  state  having  relinquished  their  Uen  on  the  road  on  certain  oonditionB,  the  state  loan 
of  $3,000,000  may  be  considered  as  a  grant  in  favor  of  the  road. 

The  company  is  authorized  to  issue  its  bonds  for  three  millions,  ant  will  require  a  far- 
ther subscription  to  its  stock  of  three  millions ;  making  the  total  amount  of  capital  stodc, 
including  present  indebtedness,  about  five  millions  of  dollars.  On  that  amount,  therefore, 
(or  perhaps  six  millions,)  it  may  be  presumed  dividends  will  be  made,  deducting  intereat 
on  bonds  of  the  company,  afler  the  road  shall  have  been  completed. 

The  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  it  was  estimated  by  the  board  of  directon,  in  1844, 
win  Moommodata  an  area  of  country  contahiing,  in  1840,  a  populatioa  of  598,000 ;  uA 
▼OL.  xiii«-*ifo*  IV.  26 
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the  nett  eaningB  of  the  road,  on  the  basis  of  the  business  now  done  on  the  eastern  see- 
tion  of  53  miles,  is  put  down  at  $1,343,500,  leaving  out  of  calculation  the  income  which 
may  be  expected  from  the  proportion  of  the  trade  and  travel  to  and  from  Lake  Erie,  &&, 
which  will  pass  over  this  raihoad. 

For  the  purpose  of  laying  before  our  readers,  and  the  public  generally,  the  oonditiott  of 
^  road,  in  an  intelligible  form,  we  have  procured,  through  the  courtesy  of  H.  C.  Sey- 
mour, Esq.,  the  efficient  superintendent,  from  the  books  of  the  company*  an  aocunte 
statement  of  the  revenue,  trade,  and  tonnage  of  the  road,  from  September,  1841,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1843 ;  which,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  equally  oflkial  and  authentic 
statements,  bearing  on  the  sutgect,  we  publish  below : — 

Ahgtraet  of  aUthe  Tonnage  whieh  has  pa$»ed  on  the  Eaetem  Divmonof  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Raibroad,  from  September  2t3<2, 1841,  to  September  dOth,  1844,  with  an  aw- 
meration  of  the  several  eommoditiee  traneported,  and  the  total  amount  of  reoewu, 
SsFTEMBER  23, 1841,  TO  Septkmber  30, 1843. 

Oominoditief.  Tonnage,  in  ponndi. 

KettiD*i.         WestHo'd;.         Total. 


Apples,  and  oth.  fruit,  703,179 

Bark,  (ground,) 85,883 

Butter, 2,029,879 

Bricks, 91,840 

China,  glass,  etc., ....  285 

Charcod,. 960,304 

Coal,  mineral,.. 

Cotton  and  wocd,... . .  9,932 

Copper  and  tin,. 

Dry-goods, 153,860 

Drugs,  medic'es,  etc,  5,124 

Flour  and  meal, 123,059 

Fish,  oysters,  etc,...  

Groceries, 22/129 

Grain  and  seeds, 512,633 

Gypsum,  etc., 

Hardware, 13,841 

Hay. 235,912 

Hides, 29,991 

Hoop-poles,  etc., 737,933 

Iron,  cast, 39,292 

•»   bar, 475,276 

•«    pig, 4,571,857 

«    ore, 600,430 

Leather 431,466 

Lime  and  cement,...  1|070 

Liquors, 130,261 

Lumber,. 198,359 

Cattle.*« 766,880 

Calves,* 760,167 

Hogs,* 832,399 

Horses,* 23,800 

Sheep  and  lambs,*...  470,092 

Milk,. 858.796 

Nails,  etc « 690 

Oil  of  all  kinds, 

Pork,beef,t *  2,262,313 

Poik,beef,t„ 1.500 

Potatoes,  etc., 19,873 

SteeCi.***'lV.V.V.'.V.*.V.  863,796 

Wood,  fire, 4,915,853 

Unenumeiatedy 506,437 


10^694      713,873      976  93 

85,883   118  82 

11.295  2,041,174  3,500  28 
275.763  367.603  33  36 
122,968   123,253      61 

960,304   760  95 

1,501.696   1,501.696 
160,851      170.783 
36.290       36.290 
484,824 
147,842 
699,601 
182.217 
2,857,615 
48,681 
5,846,323 
183,228 


Bevenne,  in  dollan  and  oenti. 
EaaUo'i,        Wettw^d.        TrtaL 
20  50 


19  65 
173  65 
270  07 


529,095 


190,439 

1,623,637 

24,200 


48,056 

92,688 

222,823 

3,131,394 

4,500 

100 

li'Jm 

9,200 

1,390 

156,000 

66,584 

25,760 

581,703 


1,561.468 

45,649 

1,270.900 

1,116,710 


638.684 
152.966 
822.660 
182,217 

2.88.0044 
561.314 

5346,323 
197.069 
235,912 
559.086 
737,933 
229,731 

2,098,913 

4,596,057 

600,430 

479,522 

93,758 

353,084 

3,329,753 
771,380 
760,267 
832,399 
35,000 
479,292 
860,086 
156,690 
66,564 

2,288,073 

5834203 

23,755 

1,561,468 
909.445 

6,186,753 

1,623,147 


...... 

990  37 

25  70 

302  39 

...... 

61  30 

312  36 

1,193  51 

10  49 

301  28 

213  94 

1,038  19 

350  21 

41  17 

4,991  32 

365  69 

81  05 



3,633  97 

23  26 

364  76 

338  47 

•*..•• 

43  19 

916  07 

654  73 

21  65 

261  94 

515  00 

1,597  00 

3,702  70 

24  86 

337  62 

••*••• 

816  53 

76  27 

79 

91  84 

213  98 

355  60 

161  47 

2,885  99 

1,052  42 

9  61 

1,680  71 

26 

1,658  51 

•...*• 

81  98 

19  85 

1,078  38 

18  40 

1,527  52 

1  04 

1  08 

272  39 

••...• 

116  37 

4,162  43 

47  62 

3  07 

903  66 

29  15 

9  98 

2,153  05 

810  (» 

858  56 

1,385  58 

1,771  23 

1,053  05  2,947  46 


997  43 
118  83 

3,519  93 
207  01 
270  68 
760.95 
990  37 
328  09 
61  30 

1,505  87 
311  77 

1.253  13 
350  31 

5,032  49 
446  74 

3,633  97 
388  05 
338  47 
959  26 
654  73 
283  59 

2,112  00 

3,727  56 

337  62 

892  80 

92  63 

569  58 

3,047  46 
1,062  03 
1.680  97 
1|658S 
101  g 

116  37 
4,210  05 

906  72 

39  13 

2,153  05 

858  56 

2,947  46 


Total, 84^446,69123,287,16647,783,85727,713  6558^6  1553,596J? 

•  liveBtockf'         t  And  poultry,  fresh.  X  Andfiih,!       ^"" 
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OcTQBiB  1, 1842,  TO  Sbfthobr  30, 1843. 

Bevenne,  in  dolkn  aad  eenti. 
Em»tw*d.  Wtttm'i.  ToUi, 
777  19        92  55       869  74 


Toimafe,  in  ponndfl. 


854,112        45,070 


ToUL 

899,182 


3,614,900 


11,401 
901,390 

'250 

7,525 

290,670 

14,290 

67,962 

1,450 

23,320 

547,124 

122,645 

55,875 

77,330 

6,940 

518,600 

21,660 

426,247 

4,379,640 

660,551 

433.823 

3,760 

27,820 

732,130 

2,208,210 

1,100,520 

630,410 

49,100 

765,995 

7,953,763 

255 

1,320 

2,6934294 

3,775 

71,365 

480 

803,592 

2,579,465 

574,943 


23,155 
159,882 
177,239 


948,890 
252,095 
93,525 
601,384 
216,293 

1,799,665 
349,725 

2,982,506 
401,216 

3,146,440 
288,851 
138,485 
633,273 
100 
2154^5 

2,696371 
148,380 


55,325 

261,020 

471,490 

3,457,456 

23,600 

250 

1,500 

42,900 

7,225 

125 

220,190 

107,425 

4,660 

818,820 

50,280 

2,516,630 

33.732 

358,550 

1,009,812 


3,638,055 
159,882 
188,640 
901,390 
943,890 
252,345 
101,050 
892,564 
230,583 

1,867,627 
351,175 

3,005,826 
948,340 

3,269,085 
344,216 
215,815 
640,213 
518,700 
236,945 

3,123.118 

4,528,020 
660,651 
489,148 
264,780 
499,310 

4,189,586 

2,231,810 

1,100.770 

631,910 

92.000 

773,220 

7,953,888 
220,445 
108,745 

2,697,954 
822,595 
121,645 

2,517,110 
837,324 

2,938,515 

1,584,755 


6,420  19 


25  92 
480  35 


33  59 
100  27 
380  17 


Apples,  and  oth.  fruit, 

Bark,  (ground,) 

Butter, 

Bricks, 

China,  glass,  eta,...  • 

Charcoal, 

Coal,  minera],^ 

Cotton  and  wod,.... 

Copper  and  tin,.. 

Dry-goodsr 

Drugs,  medic'es,  etc., 

flour  and  meal, 

Fish,  ojrsters,  etc,.... 

Groceries, 

Grain  and  seeds,.... . 

Gypsum,  etc,.... 

Hardware, 

Hay,. 

Hides, 

Hoop-poles,  etc, 

Iron,  cast,^ 

«'    bar, 

•*    PJg» 

"    ore, 

Leather, 

Lime  and  cement,.... 

Liquors, 

Lumber,. 

Cattle,* 

Calves,* 

Hogs,* 

Hones,* 

Sheep  and  lambs,*... 

Milk,. 

Nails,  etc., 

CHI  of  all  kinds, 

Pork,  beef,t. 

Pork,beef,t 

Potatoes,  etc, 

Salt. 

Steel, 

Wood,  fire, 

Unenumerated, 

Total,. 33,238,50224,754,32057,992,82246,524  4628,621  43  75,145  89 


63 

11  86 
545  43 

28  20 

108  78 

2  00 

43  55 
413  85 

17  31 

92  49 
91  18 
14  79 

437  59 

26  08 

446  58 

3,107  15 

356  32 

818  88 

6  39 

37  71 

595  97 

2,899  98 

2,776  46 

1,260  07 

93  72 
1,536  26 

15,889  17 

50 

2  36 

4,571  34 

6  54 

80  34 

24 

666  45 

825  75 

1,008  89 


744  30 

416  40 

165  46 
1,469  97 

454  59 
2,297  92 

634  93 
5,029  11 

416  22 
1,775  93 

592  47 

114  20 

1,065  88 

10 

256  90 
2,019  93 

128  36 


105  36 

211  13 

767  11 

2,797  48 

26  93 

40 

3  62 

74  75 

5  52 
525 

339  86 
177  93 

6  72 
1,268  10 

70  70 

2,803  99 

52  95 

67  44 

1,651  94 


6,453  78 
100  27 
406  09 
480  35 
744  30 
417  03 
177  32 

2,015  40 
482  79 

2,406  70 
636  93 

5,072  66 
830  07 

1,793  24 
684  96 
205  38 

1,080  67 
437  69 
282  98 

2,466  51 

3,235  51 
356  32 
924  24 
217  52 
804  82 

3,393  45 

2,926  91 

2,776  86 

1,263  69 
168  47 

1,541  78 

15,889  42 

340  36 

180  29 

4.578  06 

1,274  64 
151  04 

2,804  23 
719  40 
893  19 

2,660  83 


OcTOBKR  1, 1843,  TO  Septembee  30, 1844 


Apples,  and  oth.  fhdt, 

Bark,  (ground,) 

Butter, 

Bricks 

China,  glass,  etc, 

Charcoal, 

Coal,  mineral,. 

Cotton  and  wool,.... 

Copper  and  tin, 

Dry-goods, 

Drugs,  medic'es,  etc. 
Flour  and  meal, 


Eaatwri. 

1,985,806 

475/465 

3,974,335 

70,220 

16,395 

462,490 

2,050 

5,040 

5,060 

713,599 

21,210 

271,923 


Tonnam,  in  pounds. 
\ri.       WMtwrnrd.      TUmL 
64,790  2,050,596 
14,240 
14,145 
159,100 
208,055 


Bflfrenue,  in  dollsn  i 
Eaatwaird.     Westward. 


489,705 
3,988,480 
229,320 
224,450 
462,490 
1,587,380  1,589,430 
507,075  512,115 
123,770  128,830 
798,134  1,511,733 
272,560  293,770 
1,917,690  2,189,613 


110  20 

7  13 

22  06 

83  86 

479  27 


1,600  97 

273  63 

7,340  42 

33  25 

45  96 

199  80. 

84   1,243  97 

8  95      699  00 

9  58      234  71 
1,197  71  2,001  99 

42  76      592  56 
364  39  2,323  58 


Tbta/. 

1,711  17 
280  76 

7,362  48 
117  11 
525  23 
199  80 

1,244  81 
707  95 
244  29 

3,199  70 
635  32 

2,687  97 


*  Live  stock. 


t  And  poultry,  frssk. 


X  Andfiah^nhed. 
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October  1, 1843,  to  Seftembsr  30, 1844— Continned. 

CoowiodltlM.  TouuLfB,  in  ponnds.  Reveirae,  In  dollan  wmi  eCs. 

XMtm*d.    Weatu^d,         TttaL  Ea»tw*4,  fr*»t»*d.        Tttml, 

Fish,  oysters,  efts^....              170      399,000      399,170             30      777  14  777  44 

Groceries 16,745  3,852,890  3.869,635        29  14  6,658  98  6,688   13 

Grain  and  seedsn....       743,543      341,755   1,08538      518  45      473  78  993  23 

Gypsum,  etc^ 4,305,150  4,305,150          2,656  37  2,656  37 

Hardware, 64,685      224,070      288,755      117  09      473  99  591  08 

Hay, 120,810      120,810  Ill  22       111  22 

Hidea, „ 3,720    1,439,941    1,443,661          6  33  2,359  13  2,365  46 

Hoop.pole8,etc^ 931,610           931,610      689  40          689  40 

Iron,  cast, 65,817      150,330      181,147        60  11      145  63  205  74 

••    bar, 3634220   1,881^265  2,244,485      371  58   1,737  48  2,109  06 

"    pig, 5,969,015      192,245   6,161,260  4,568  68      205  28  4,773  96 

«    ore 4,200           4,200          3  57          3  57 

Leather, 1,178,630        64,850   1,243,280   1,888  25      116  33  2,004  58 

lime  and  cement,...         30,715      232,535      263,250        25  16      220  17  245  33 

Liquors, 113,045      547,265      660,310      178  74      958  15  1,136  89 

Lumber, 1,134,306  2,611,160  3,745,466   1,070  71   2,206  19  3,276  90 

CatUe.» 2,736,855        24,200  2.761,055   3,532  16        26  24  3,558  40 

Calves,* 1,658,250            850   1,659,100  2,765  59          1  72  2,767  31 

Hog8,» 766,175            370      766,545   1,349  49             87  1,350  36 

Horses,* 46,260        22,500        68,760        99  40        45  50  144  90 

Sheep  and  lambs,*..       694,400          8,100      702,500   1^269  45          5  21  1,274  66 

Milk,. 13,167,675           13,167,67526,335  35          26,335  35 

Nails,  etc., 1,465      230,465      231,930          2  16      368  75  370  91 

Oil  of  aU  kinds, 360      140,620      140,980             52      240  38  240  90 

Pork.beef.t 2,893,323        12,930   2,906,253  5,16155        10  48  5,172  03 

Pork,  beef,t. 4,160      770.865      782,025          5  63      106  53  1,112  16 

Potatoes,  etc, 137,065        74,180      211,245      113  52        96  88  210  40 

Salt, 134270  2,099,150  2,112,420          6  03   2,224  56  2^230  59 

Steel, 1,165,664        29,530    1,195,194      990  50        51  39  1,041  89 

Wood,  fire, 3,256,665      108,160  3,364,825      397  77          6  62  404  39 

Unenumerated,. 991,179   1,056,565  2,047,744   1.638  99   1,690  62  3,329  61 

Total,. 46,155,78026,580,690  72,736,470  64,313  88  32,773  92  97,087  80 

Total,  for  tbb  thbei  teabs. 

Commodities.  Tommfe,  in  pouiids.  lUv«Bae,  in  dollars  and  eenta. 

EoBtward,       Westward.          Tbtal.          Ea$tword.     Westward,  Total. 

Apples,  etc......     3,543.097      120,554     3,663,651     3,355  09      223  25  3,578  34 

Bark,  (ground,).        561,346        14,240        575,588        392  45         7  12  399  58 

Butter, 9,619,114       48,595     9,667.709   17,260  89        75  30  17,336  19 

Bricks, 162,060      594,745        756,805         66  61      357  78  424  39 

China,glas8,etc.,         28,081      508,262        536,.343          72  49   1,129  51  1,202  00 

Charcoal,. 2,324,184           2,324,184     1,441  10          1,441  10 

Coal,  mineral*...           2,050  4,032,966     4,035,016               84  2,978  64  2,979  48 

Cotton  and  wool,         15,222      920,021        935,243         35  28   1,417  79  1,453  07 

Copper  and  tin,.          12,585      253,585        266,170         2144      46147  482  91 

Dry-goods 1,158,129   1,884,342     3,042,471     2,055  50  4,665  47  6,720  97 

Drugs,  etc, 40,624      636,695        677,319          81  45   1,348  43  1,429  88 

Flour  and  meal,.        462,944  4,416,956     4,879,900        687  11    5,659  69  6,346  80 

fish,  oysfs,  etc,           1,620      930,942        932,562           2  30   1,762  28  1,764  58 

Groceries,. 62,494   9,693,011     9,755,505        113  8616,679  41  16,793  27 

Grain  and  seeds,     1,803,300      791,652     2,594,952     1,297  99      971  05  2,269  04 

Gypsum,  etc,....        122,645 13,297,913   13,420,558         17  31   8,066  27  8,083  58 

Hardware,. 134,401      696,149        830,550        232  84   1,431  16  1,664  00 

Hay, 313,242      259,295        572,537        429  65      225  42  655  07 

Hides, 40,6512,602,309     2,642,960         64  314,34108  4,405  39 

Hoop-poles,  etc.,     2,188,143            100     2,188,243     1,781  72             10  1,781  82 

Iron,  cast,. 126,769      521,054        647.823        107  84      664  47  772  31 

"  bar, 1,264,743   6,201,773     7,466,516     1,333  16   5,354  41  6,687  67 

<•  pig, 14,920,912      364,825   15^285,337   11,378  53      358  50  11,737  03 

•  Live  ttock.  t  And  pooltcy,  fresh.  X  And  fish,  salted. 
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Total,  fok  the  thsb  ybass— OontinnecL 

Tonnage,  in  poondf.  Revenue,  in  doUan  and  cents. 

EMtward.         ffwtwmrd.        TMal.  Eastward,      Wutwurd,       ToUL 

Iran  ore^ 1,265,381           1,365,281  697  51          697  51 

Leather,. 2,043,919  168,231  2,212,150  3,523  66  297  96  3,821  63 

Lime  and  cem%  35,545  586,243  621 J88  32  34  523  14  555  48 

Liquors,. 271,126  1,241,578  1,512,704  430  43  2,080  86  511  29 

Lumber, 2,064,795  9,200,010  11,264,805  1,828  15  7,889  66  9,717  81 

Cattle,* 5,711345  52,300  5,7644^45  7,484  56  G2  78  7^47  34 

Calves.*. 3,518,937  1,200  3,520,137  7,222  76  2  38  7,225  14 

Hogs,* 2,228,984  1,870  2,230,854  4,268  07  4  49  4,272  56 

Horses,* 119,160  76,600  195,760  275  10  140  10  415  20 

Sheep  &,  lambs,*  1,930,487  24,525  1,955,012  3,884  09  29  13  3,913  23 

Milk, 21,980,234  1,415  31,981,649  43,753  04  1  39  43,753  33 

Nails,  etc,. 2,410  606,655  609,065  3  74  941  00  984  74 

Oil  of  aU  kinds,.  1,680  314,639  316,309  3  88  534  68  537  56 

Pork,becf,t 7,848,930  43,350  7,892,280  13,895  32  64  82  13,960  14 

Pbrk,beef,| 9,435  2,178,388  2,187,823  15  24  3,278  29  3,293  53 

Potatoes,  etc^....  228,303  128.342  356,645  223  01  177  56  400  57 

Salt, 13,750  6,177,248  6,190,998  6  27  7,181  60  7,187  87 

Steel, 2,833,052  108,911  2,941,963  2,467  03  152  82  2,619  85 

Wood,  fire,. 10,752,483  1,737,610  12,490,093  2,609  10  459  71  3,068  81 

Unenumerated,.  2,072,559  3,183,087  5,255,646  3,700  93  5,236  97  8,937  90 

Total, 103,840,973  74,633,176 178,463,149 138,551  99 87,377  85335,839  84 

Statsmbut 
Of  several  eommoditiee  tranmried  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  JRaiJroad,  hy  tale  or 
eomntf  the  weights  of  whieh^  and  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  are  included  in  the 
abetraetf  jrc^  for  the  three  yean. 

Ybabs  BirDiifO  Skpt.  30,  Total  fbr 

Oommoditiet.                                        1642.             1843.              1844.  3  years. 

Head  of  cattle,  (east,) 775               3,459               3,087  6,331 

"       calves,  da,. 6,371             10,351             11,5*33  37,954 

"       hogs,  da,. 8,360               6,079               6,364  90,803 

"       sheep  and  kmbe,  do.,            6,545               9,047               7,877  33,469 

Firkins  of  butter,  do., 30,300             36,149             39,743  96,193 

Barrels  of  flour,  (west,) 3,300               8,810               9,045  31,155 

Baskets  of  strawberries,  (easg           53,570            152,430            168,380  374,380 

Quarts  of  milk, 305,500        3,181,500        5,267,000  8,754,000 

llie  foregoing  abstract  of  the  tonnage  and  revenue  of  the  road,  shows  a  remarkable 
increase  of  business  during  the  tiiree  years.  For  the  year  ending  30tfa  of  September, 
1842,  the  gross  revenue  on  freight,  it  will  be  seen,  was  953,596  15 ;  and  for  the  year 
ending  same  time  in  1843,  it  was  $75,145  89 — showing  4n  increase,  over  the  first  year, 
of  $11,566  84;  and  for  the  following  year,  ending  September  30th,  1844,  it  amounted 
to  (97,087  80— an  increase  of  $43,508  65  over  1842,  and  $21,941  91  over  1843.  The 
quantity  of  milk  coming  eastward,  over  the  road,  increased  from  305,500  quarts,  in  1843, 
to  5,367,000  quarts,  in  1844.  The  quantity  of  milk  transported  over  the  road,  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1845,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June,  was  3,843,616  quarts;  which  would,  at  the  same  rate,  for  the  remaining  six  months 
of  1845,  make  the  total  5,685,332 — a  considerable  increase  over  1844  The  reduced 
price  at  which  milk  has  been  sold  since  ibis  road  has  been  in  operation,  is  an  item  of  con- 
siderable moment  to  the  consumers  of  that  article.  The  aimual  saving  to  every  family, 
in  the  dty  of  New  York,  using  one  quart  per  day,  would  amount  to  more  than  the  in- 
terest, at  7  per  cent,  on  a  single  share  of  ^  stock  of  the  company. 

The  authorized  capital  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  is  $10,000,000, 
and  the  charter  was  granted  by  the  state  in  1832.  The  credit  of  the  state,  to  the  amount 
of  $3,000,000,  in  state  stock,  has  been  loaned  to  the  company. 

•  Liye  stock.  t  And  poultry,  fresh.  I  And  fisb,  salted. 
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The  nett  earnings  of  the  northern  dudn  of  railroads,  from  Albany  to  Bnffido,  896 
miles,  were  $709,139  in  1844,  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the  canal,  and  die 
prohibition  respecting  freight  Proportional  earnings  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad, 
which  will  be  450  miles  in  length,  will  be  over  $978,000.  Length  of  the  road  in  opera- 
tion, from  the  Hudson,  at  Piermont,  to  Middletown,  53  miles;  cost,  $1,540,000,  equal 
to  $39,000  per  mile ;  the  track  &feet  in  width,  H  rail,  56  lbs.  to  the  yard ;  pier,  one  mile 
in  length;  cost,  with  the  docks,  wharves,  depot,  &c,  $230,000— ^lesigned  to  acooouno- 
date  the  business  of  the  whole  road,  when  completed. 


RATES  OF  TOLL  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS,  FOR  1845-46, 

ItTABLZSHBD  BT  THB  CAIfiX  BOARD,  Olf  FXRSONS  Aim  FBOFSKTT  TRA1I8P0ETED  OH  THB  KEW 
TORS  8TATB  CANALS,  FOR  THE  TEAR  1845  ;  AND,  AS  KOKFIKD  AND  XXDUCSD,  TO  TAXI  EFFICT 
AT  THE  OFENINO  07  NAVIGATION,  IN  THE  TSAR  1846.* 

1845.  1846. 
cm. fir,  cm,  f, 
PnmawMf  ^, 

1.  On  flour,  salted  beef  and  pork,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  lard,  beer,  and 

dder, per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile    0  4  5    0  4  0 

2.  On  bran  and  ship-stuffi  in  bulk, 0  4  5    0  3  0 

Irmit  Mtnerats,  OreSf  ^, 

3.  On  salt  manufactured  in  this  state,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  viz: — 

1.  On  salt  not  entitled  to  bounty, 0  3  3  0  15 

3.  On  salt  entitled  to  bounty,. 0  3  3  0  3  1 

4.  On  foreign  salt, 3  0  0  15  0 

5.  1st  On  gypsum,  the  product  of  this  state,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  viz: 

1.  Not  entitled  to  bounty, 0  3  3  0  15 

3.  Entided  to  bounty, 0  3  3  0  3  3 

3d.  On  foreign  gypsum, ^ 0  4  5  0  3  9 

6.  On  brick,  sand,  lime,  day,  earth,  leached  ashes,  manure,  and  iron  ore,  0  3  3  0  3  0 

7.  On  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  window-glass,  or  glass-ware,  manufactured 

in  this  state,  kelp,  charcoal,  broken  castings,  scrap  and  pig  iron,...    0  4  5    0  4  0 

8.  On  mineral  coal,  (except  coal  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt, 

which  shall  pass  free  of  toll,)  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  viz : — 

1.  Not  entitled  to  bounty, « 0  4  5    0  10 

3.  Entitled  to  bounty, 0  4  5    0  4  5 

9.  On  stove  and  all  other  iron  castings,  except  machines,  and  the  parts 

thereof, per  1,000  lbs.  permile    0  4  5    0  4  0 

10.  On  copperas  and  manganese,  going  towards  tide-water, 0  4  5    0  4  0 

11.  On  bar  and  pig  lead,  going  towards  tide-water, 0  4  5    0  4  0 

Fur;  Peltry,  Skiru,  ^. 
13.  On  fiin  and  peltiy,  except  deer,  buffalo,  and  moose  skins,  per  1,000 

lbs.  permile, 100     100 

13.  On  deer,  bufialo,  and  moose  skins,. 0  5  0    0  5  0 

14  On  dieep  skins,  and  raw  hides  of  domestic  animals  of  the  United 

States, 0  4  5    0  4  0 

15.  On  imported  raw  hides,  of  domestic  and  other  animals, 0  5  0    0  5  0 

J^Vcmtftire,  ^ 

16.  On  household  furniture,  accompanied  by,  and  actually  belonging  to, 

fiEunilies  emigrating, .per  1,000  Iba  per  mile    0  4  5    0  3  0 

17.  On  carts,  wagons,  sleighs,  ploughs,  and  mechanics'  tools  necessary 

for  the  owner's  individual  use,  when  accompanied  by  the  owner, 

emigrating  for  the  purpose  of  settlement, 0  4  5    0  4  0 

Stone,  suae,  ^. 

18.  On  slate  and  tile  for  roofing,  and  stone.ware,.per  1,000  lbs.  permile    0  4  5    0  4  0 

19.  On  all  stone,  wrought  or  unwrought, 0  3  3    0  3  0 

*  From  a  copy  dated  at  the  Canal  Department,  state  of  New  York,  Albany,  17th  of 
July,  1845,  and  certified  to  be  a  correct  copy  from  the  minutes  of  the  canal  board,  oo  file 
In  die  caaal  department,  by  6.  W.  Newell,  chief  detk. 
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Lumber,  Wood^  §rc> 

90.  On  timber,  sqnared  and  round,  if  carried  in  boats,  per  100  cable  feet 

permile, 0  5  0    0  4  0 

91.  On  the  sune,  if  carried  in  rafts,  (except  dock-etickB,  as  in  next  item,)    10  0    10  0 
23.  On  round  dock-stickB,  passing  in  cribs,  separate  from  every  other 

kind  of  timber, 100  100 

93.  On  Mocks  of  timber,  {<ft  paving  streets,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile, 0  9  0  0  9  0 

94  On  lumber  carried  in  boats,  wl^n  weighed,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  viz : 

*  1.  On  white  pine,  white  wood,  baas  wood,  and  cedar,. 0  18 

*  9.  On  oak,  hickory,  and  beach, 0  10 

*  3.  On  henilock,  maple,  ash,  and  elm, 0  12 

*  4  On  cherry  and  Uack  walnut, «  0  14 

5.  On  boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  sawed  timber,  reduced. to  inch 

measure,  all  kinds  of  red  cedar,  estimating  that  a  cord,  after 
deductii:^  for  openings,  will  contain  1,000  feet,  and  all  siding, 
lath,  and  other  sawed  stuff,  leas  than  one  inch  thick,  carried 
in  boats,  (except  such  as  is  enumemted  in  regulations  No. 
96  and  35,)  per  1,000  feet  per  mile,  when  not  weighed,...: .    0  5  0    0  5  0 

6.  On  the  same,  if  transported  in  raf^B, 90  0    9  00 

95.  On  mahogany,  (except veneering,)  reduced  toinch  measure, 15  0    15  0 

96.  On  sawed  lath,  of  less  than  ten  feet  in  length,  split  lath,  hoop-poles, 

handspikes,  rowing  oars,  broom-handles,  spokes,  hubs,  tree-nails, 
felloes,  boat-knees,  plane-stocks,  pickets  for  fences,  and  stuff  man- 
ufactured or  pardy  manufactured  for  chairs  or  bedsteads,  and  hop- 
poles,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile, 0  9  0    0  9  0 

97.  On  staves  and  heading,  transported  in  boats — 

1st  For  pipes  and  hogsheads, 0  15  0  15 

9d.  For  barrels,- 0  9  0  0  15 

528.  On  the  same,  if  transported  in  rans,. 05  0  0  50 

99.  On  shingles,  per  M.  per  mile,  carried  in  boats, 0  10  0  10 

30.  On  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts, 0  4  0  0  4  0 

31.  On  split  posts,  (not  exceeding  ten  feet  in  length,)  and  rails  for  fen- 

cing, (not  exceeding  fourteen  feet  in  length,)  per  M.  per  mile,  car- 
ried in  boats, 9  0  0    9  0  0 

39.  On  the  same,  if  conveyed  in  rafts, 8  0  0    8  0  0 

33.  1st.  On  wood  for  fuel,  (except  such  as  may  be  uaed  in  the  manufac- 

ture of  salt,  which  shall  be  exempt  from  toll,)... .per  cord  per  mile  10  0  0  5  0 

9d.  On  tan-bark, 10  0  10  0 

34.  On  the  same,  if  transported  in  rafte, 9  0  0  9  0  0 

35.  On  sawed  stuff  for  ^idndow-UindB,  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  an 

inch  in  thickness,  and  window-sashes, »per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile    0  5  0    0  5  0 

Agricultural  ProdueHont,  ^. 

36.  On  cotton  and  wool, per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile    0  4  5    0  4  0 

37.  On  live  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  horns,  hoofs,  and  bones, 0  4  5    0  4  0 

38.  On  horses,  (and  each  horse  when  not  weighed  to  be  computed  at 

OOOlba,) 0  5  0  0  3  0 

39.  On  rags  and  junk, 0  4  5  0  4  0 

40.  On  hemp,  Manilla,  and  unmanufactured  tobacco, 04  5  04  0 

41.  On  pressed  hay, 0  2  3  0  9  0 

49.  On  wheat,  and  all  other  agricuHural  productions  of  the  U.  States, 

not  particularly  specified,  and  not  being  merchandise, 0  4  5    0  4  0 

43.  On  merchandise,  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  viz : — 

1.  On  sugar,  molasses,  ooffee,  nails  and  spikes,  iron  and  steel, 

going  from  tide- water, 0  9  0    0  5  0 

9.  On  other  merchandise, 0  9  0    0  8  0 

Artielet  not  tnumerated. 

44.  On  all  articles  not  enumerated  or  excepted,  passing  from  tide-wa- 

ter,  .per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile    0  9  0    0  8  0 

45.  On  eJl  artides  not  enumerated  or  excepted,  passing  towards  tide- 

water,      0  4  5    0  4  0 

•  In  1845,  by  the  foot,  under  No.  5. 
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B0€U4md  pameng^n, 
46i  On  boate  used  cfaiefiy  iot  ihe  lnaBp(^rttitaoa  of  penooB,  navigatkig 
the  canals,  per  mile,  viz: — 

1.  Genesee  Valley,  Cayuga  and  S^ieoa,  and  Chenango  oanal««..    5  0  0    3  0  6 
9.  AU  other  canals^ " - 5  0  0    5  0  O 

47.  On  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  property, per  mile    9  0  0    9  0  O 

48.  On  all  persons  over  ten  years  of  age, 0  0  5    0  0  5 

49.  On  articles  of  the  mannfticture  of  the  United  States,  going  towards 

tide-water,  although  they  may  be  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list^ 

per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile, « 0  4  5    0  4  0 

lUsolved,  That  &e  foregoing  rates  of  toll  be,  and  they  are  hereby  estabUshed,  on  the 
New  York  state  canals,  to  take  effect  on  the  opening  of  navigation,  in  the  year  1846, 
except  as  to  mineral  coal  not  entitled  to  bounty  entering  the  canal  at  Bufialo  and  Bo- 
chester,  wood  for  fuel,  and  boats  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  persons,  and  navi- 
gating the  Oenesee  Valley,  Ca3ruga  and  Seneca,  and  Chenango  canals ;  the  reduction  on 
which  shall  take  efl^t  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1845. 


HAVTICAL  INTELLIOENGE. 

FLOATING  LIGHT  OFF  THE  ROMAN  ROCKS,  IN  FALSE  BAY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  received  die  following  notice  in  relation  to  a  float- 
ing light  off  the  Roman  Rocks,  in  False  Bay,  which  we  publish  for  the  information  of 
mariners.  The  notice  is  dated  on  board  H.  M.  8;  Winchester,  January  10th,  1845,  arid 
signed  by  William  Dyer,  secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief. 

Rear-admiral  the  Honorable  Josceline  Percy,  C.  B.,  commander-in-chief  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  and  vessels  on  the  Cape  of  Crood  Hope  station,  hereby  gives  notice  that,  in 
pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  a  floating  light 
is  moored  off  the  Roman  Rocks,  in  7$  fathoms  vtrater,  distant  dierefrom  one  cable's 
length,  due  north,  (by  compass.) 

It  is  a  bright  revolving  light,  thirty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  may  be 
seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  a  distance  of  len  miles  from  a  ship's  deck.  It  will  be  lighted 
at  sunset  all  the  year  round,  and  extinguished  half  an  hour  after  daylight  The  light- 
vessel  is  painted  red,  and  during  daylight  will  hoist  a  red  flsg  when  a  sail  is  in  sight 

The  following  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Brown,  master  of  H.  M.  ship  Winchester,  are 
hereunto  subjoined,  for  die  guidance  of  the  ships  navigating  False  and  Simon's  6ay:-> 
Remarks  for  Ships  boitnd  mro  Simon's  Bay. 

The  light-vessel  is  moored  on  the  north  side  of  the  Roman  Rocks,  and  dirtant  there- 
from one  cable's  lengdi.  It  is  a  bright  revolving  light,  thirty-seven  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  and  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  a  ship's 
deck.  From  this  light,  the  compass  bearings  are— Whitde,  S.  S.  E.,  distance  7  miles,  on 
which  there  is  only  12  feet  water ;  Miller's  Point,  S.  {  W.,  distance  4  miles ;  Sea  island, 
E.  i  S.,  distance  6}  miles ;  Dock- Yard  Jetty,  W.  i  N.,  distance  1}  miles. 

Ships  steering  or  bearing  into  False  Bay,  from  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  vrill 
open  the  light  dear  of  Mill^s  Point,  (which  is  the  point  7^  miles  finm  Cape  Poixit,  off 
which,  but  close  to,  are  some  rooks  above  water,)  when  it  bean  N.  )  E. ;  and,  if  intend- 
ing to  beat  up  inside  the  Whitde,  the  light  should  not  be  brought  to  the  westward  of  N. 
by  W.  ^  W.,  or  10  the  eastward  of  north,  until  you  are  certain  of  being  within  5  miles  of 
the  light,  when  you  must  be  northward  of  the  Whitde,  and  may  bring  the  light,  in  stand- 
ing to  the  northward,  to  bear  N.  W.  by  W.,  working  up  towards  her  l^  short  tacks,  and 
passing  to  the  north,  leaving  her  on  your  hirboard  l^d,  distant  i  of  a  mile.  If  outside 
of  the  Whitde,  do  not  bring  the  light  to  the  north  of  N.  N.  W.  i  W.,  on  account  of  Sea 
island,  and  die  rocks  which  lay  off  1)  miles  to  the  southward.  Turn  up  by  short  tacks, 
nntil  yos  are  certain  of  being  within  5  miles  of  the  light,  which  will  insure  your  being 
northward  of  the  Whitde,  and  may  bring  the  light,  in  standing  to  the  weetwud,  to  bear 
north.  With  a  leading  wind,  bring  the  light  to  bear  N.  by  W.,  you  will  be  well  inside 
the  Whitde,  and  may  run  up,  keeping  it  on  that  bearing,  until  within  |  of  a  mile  of  the 
light,  when  you  must  open  it  on  your  larboard  side,  and  round  it  not  less  than  i  a  mile 
distant    When  the  light  bears  S.  S.  W.,  steer  in  west  for  the  anchorage,  and  oome  to  in 
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fourteen,  twelve,  or  ten  fiitfionia,  according  to  the  weedier.  If  a  fine  night,  yon  may 
diooae  a  berth  among  the  Bhipping—- if  otherwise,  anchor  in  an  outside  berth  for  die  night. 
Ships  roonduig  Hanglip,  must  bc^  in  mind  that  the  Whittle  lies  nearly  in  a  direct  une 
between  that  cape  and  Ught-veseel,  from  whioh  it  bears  S.  S.  E. ;  therefore,  if  coming  up 
with  a  fair  wind  outside  the  Whitde,  bring  it  to  bear  N.  N.  W.  i  W.,  or  N.  W.  by  N., 
and  run  for  it 

These  remarks  are  principally  intended  for  seamen  not  acquainted  widi  Simon's  Bay. 
Of  course,  thoee  who  know  the  passage  between  Roman  Rocks  and  Noah*s  Ark,  need 
not  pass  to  the  north  of  the  former ;  but  I  would  call  their  attention  to  the  PhoBnix  Rock, 
and  recommend  their  running  for  the  anchorage,  at  all  times,  by  a  bearing  of  the  light 

As  I  am  aware  of  the  mat  difficulty  in  judging  of  distances  at  night,  and  this  light- 
yessel  being  moored  on  the  north  side  of  the  rocks,  to  protect  her  from  the  S.  E.  gales, 
I  do  recommend  it  as  a  fixed  rule  that  all  ships  should  at  night  pass  to  the  eastward,  and 
haul  round  the  nor&  side  of  the  light-vessel 

If  you  pass  to  the  southward,  bmr  in  mind  the  passage  between  Noah's  Ark  and  the 
R<nnan  Rocks  is  barely  |  of  a  mile ;  and,  as  the  light  is  to  the  northward  of  these  rocks 
two  cableB*  length,  do  not  come  within  frill  one  half  a  mile  of  the  light ;  but  I  do  not  re- 
oommend  this  passage  to  strangers. 

The  following  compass  bearings  were  taken  from  the  light-yessel : — Miner's  Point,  S. 
8  W.;  Outer  Roman  Rock,  8. 15  E.,  distant  100  fathoms;  Elsey  Peak,  N. 5  W. ;  Noah*s 
Ark,a47  W.:  Dock-Yaid  Jetty,  W.3N.;  Hanglip,  S.  33  E.;  Sea  island,  S.  85  £.; 
Whittle,  S.  23  £. 


BUOYS  LAID  DOWN  IN  THE  CHANNEL  OF  THE  ••GROUNDa" 

The  Danish  government  have  notified  the  following  to  lioyd's,  respecting  buoys  laid 
down  in  the  channel  of  the  «  Grounds :" — 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  the  seafaring  public,  that  the  buoy  over  the  middlemost  wreck 
of  the  middle  ground,  the  color  of  which  has  hitherto  been  half  black  and  half  white, 
will  now  be  painted  green,  like  that  which  lies  over  the  wreck  of  the  ship  of  war  In- 
fodsretten ;  and  furthermore,  that,  as  soon  as  the  sea-marks  shall  be  laid  out  in  these 
parts,  this  spring,  three  additional  green  buoys,  similar  to  the  one  above-mentioned,  vnll 
be  laid  down,  viz : — 

One  buoy  off  the  wreck  of  a  *'  Stykpram,"  in  the  Hollaenderdyb,  in  4,  3,  3  fathoms 
water.  One  buoy  off  the  wrecks  of  two  merchant  vessels  in  the  Skudelob,  in  3  fathoms 
water.  One  buoy  off  the  wreck  of  the  '^  Stykpram,  Haien,"  outside  the  Stubbensand,  in 
5^  fathoms  water. 


XESGAHTILB  HI8GELLANIE8. 

COMMERCE  OF  SPAIN. 

EZFOBTS  AKD  nrORTS  07  SPiJir,  Of  TBI  TIAK  1843. 

In  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  July,  1845,  we  published  an  article  on  the  commerce 
of  Spain,  which  we  prepared  from  the  best  materials  we  could  obtain  at  the  time.  We 
add  a  few  additional  particulars,  which  we  derive  from  tiie  Madrid  Gazette.  That  Jour- 
nal publishes  a  return  of  the  imports  and  exports  into  Spain,  during  the  year  1843 ;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  total  imports  for  that  year  amount  to  433,436,601  reals  and  35 
maravedis,  and  the  exports  to  304,735,083  reals  and  35  maravedis ;  leaving  a  balance  in 
favor  of  the  imports  of  118,691,518  reals.  Of  the  total  amount  of  imports,  339,375,393 
reals  are  from  foreign  countries  in  Europe,  and  from  Africa ;  184,830,850  reals  fi-om 
America,  and  9,330,358  reals  from  Asia.  Of  the  exports,  187,517,343  reals  were  sent 
to  European  States  and  Africa;  116,154,066  to  America,  and  1,063,773  reals  to  Asia. 
The  duties  paid  at  the  custom-houses  amount  to  85,893,413  reals,  and  a  firaction.  For 
the  importation,  5,5^6  ships  were  employed  in  the  trade,  amounting  in  all  to  579,475 
tons,  and  employing  56,786  sailors— for  the  exportation,  4,633  ships,  of  470,973  tons 
burthen,  and  employing  45,081  sailon.  Tlie  coasting  trade  amoonts  to  63,343  vesKls,  of 
1,603,099  tons,  and  413,674  sailoiiL 
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QUESTIONS  OF  HONESTY  FOR  MESCHANTa 

A  correepondent  residing  at  Baltimore,  has  sent  us  the  foUowing  communication.  In 
reply  to  his  queries,  we  can  only  say  that  we  know  not  ^  what  usage  does  sanction  f* 
bat  we  are  persuaded  that  Honesty  would  give  a  prompt  and  decided  negative  to  eadi 
of  the  subjoined  questions.  Will  some  one  whose  circumstances  have  afforded  opporta- 
nity  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  trade,  inform  our  correspondent,  through 
the  medium  of  this  Magazine,  what  is  the  usage  in  these  matters.  Or  will  some  m(nal 
philosopher  or  Christian  minister,  present  us  with  an  essay  that  will  cover  the  ground  of 
oorqneetant 


3b  the  Editor  of  tks  MerekmtU^  Magm 

Having  always  noticed  with  deep  regret,  an  apparent  abseoee  among  merofaanti,  of 
^t  keen  perception  of  what  is  right,  whidi  should  ever  develop  itself  in  all  their  actions, 
and  believing  it  to  be,  in  a  measure,  attributable  to  the  fact  that  custom  frequendy  seems 
to  uphold  them  in  the  performance  of  much  that  moral  philosophy  would  not,  I  beg  that 
you,  as  ihe  representative  of  the  mercantile  community,  will  favor  me  with  the  answers 
to  the  following  queries,  that  I  may  know  what  usage  does  sanction: — 

Ib  it  considered  honest  in  commission  merchants  rendering  sales  of  goods  which  they 
have  insured,  to  chaige  for  a  policy,  when  they  have  an  open  pdicy  with  an  Insurance 
Company? 

Is  it  considered  honest  in  them  to  render  sales  as  on  time,  chaiging  a  gnmraiUee  com- 
mission,  when  the  same  sales  have  been  charged  by  the  purchasers? 

Ib  it  considered  honest  in  them  to  chaxge  in  an  invoice,  or  bill,  the  full  price  for  artides, 
when  they  know  that  upon  paying  for  the  same,  a  discount  of  from  3  to  perhaps  6  per 
cent  will  be  allowed  diem? 

Is  it  considered  honest  in  them  to  make  any  charges,  excepting  such  as  have  been  ac- 
toallypaid?  j.  ]f.B. 


JACOB  LITTLE,  Esq. 

The  following  notice  of  this  successful  banker,  which  appeared  in  the  Picture  Gallery 
of  the  Old  and  New  World,  for  June,  1844,  (a  Journal  projected  on  the  plan  of  the  Lon- 
don Pictorial  Times,  but  which  only  reached  some  half  dozen  numbers,)  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  without  interest  to  some  of  our  readers: — 

**  Mr.  Little  belongs  to  that  class  of  eminent  capitalists  who  acquire  fortunes  from  small 
beginnings,  by  the  exercise  of  a  clear-sighted  and  practical  sagacity :  whose  comprehen- 
sive views  of  the  remote  causes  which  influence  the  commercul  ana  financial  affidrs  of 
the  country  and  the  worid,  not  only  enables  them  to  amass  princely  fortunes  in  their  own 
peraons,  and  makes  them  the  stay  and  support  of  the  pruaent  merchant  in  the  hour  of 
difficult,  but  the  main  strength  of  the  government,  wksn  gathering  political  clouds  have 
burst  in  a  storm  of  war.  All  the  cities  of  Europe  have  furnished  eminent  examples  of 
the  power  and  usefulness  of  these  private  capitaHsts.  Unlike  banking  associations,  th^ 
combine  immense  power  in  the  person  of  a  single  far-seeing  and  capadous  mind,  whidi 
is  the  centre  of  a  laxge  cirde  of  mercantile  operations,  operating  around,  and  dependent 
upon  it  While  it  restrains  them  fW>m  poshing  too  fast  in  time  of  confidence  and  pros- 
perity, it  puts  out  the  hand,  and  supports  them  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  It  was  a  remark- 
able fact,  on  the  occasion  of  a  political  revolution,  and  change  of  government  in  Pftris, 
with  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army,  that  very  few  failures  occurred  among  the  mercan- 
tile classes;  because  the  private  capitalists,  understanding  perfectly  the  nature  of  the  crisis, 
instead  of  partaking  in  a  common  panic,  and  rushing  headlong  to  ruin,  as  is  always  the 
case,  under  such  circumstances,  vdth  corporate  associations,  extended  liberally  and  freely 
tiieir  aid  to  all  their  customers,  carrying  them  through  their  obligations  as  they  matured, 
until  the  return  of  political  cahn ;  when  business  reviving,  brou^t  back  their  means  with 
safety  and  profit  to  all  parties.  The  prevalence  of  banldng  corporations  in  this  oountry 
has  hitherto  stifled  the  growth  of  this  class  of  dtizens,  who  are  emphatically  the  pillan 
of  the  state.  Thev  form  the  only  resource  of  the  government  in  furnishing  forth  its 
armies  to  beat  back  the  invading  enemy,  and  in  supplying  revenues,  which  peiidi  with 
the  cessation  of  commerce.  At  such  times,  paper  banks  are  crudied  beneath  tiie  weight 
that  leans  on  them.  Of  late  years,  banking  has  been  going  out  of  favor,  and  individual 
genius  and  enterprise  is  rapidly  assuming  its  position.  The  public  are  already,  in  cheap 
exchanges,  and  superior  facilities,  experieodng  the  superiority  of  individual,  over  corpo- 
rate bankers.  Foremost  among  them,  Mr.  little  may  be  ranked ;  and  the  progress  of 
events,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  the  v^hole'  cofontry,  with  its  oonoeatration  in 
New  Totk,  aro  opening  befora  him  a  brilliant  ^Mtiny." 
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COMMERCIAL  PROSPERITY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  English  papeis  give,  from  an  important  docmnent,  joat  inned  from  the  atatiatical 
fiepartment  of  the  board  of  trade,  under  the  signature  of  Mr.  6.  R.  Porter,  amongst  other 
interesting  matter,  the  following  data,  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  increasing  prosperi^ 
of  Great  Britain.  We  only  wish  the  '*  commercial  pioepeiity"  would  produce,  as  it 
should,  a  corresponding  social  progress — ^that  the  conscience  of  ^e  British  nation  were 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  famishing  mil- 
liona,  who  are  the  chief  instruments  of  the  nation's  wealth. 

Tlie  quantity  of  coffee  entered  for  consumption  in  the  five  months  of  the  years  1843 
to  1845,  ending  30th  June,  was  as  follow■^-In  1843, 13,748,350  lbs. :  1844, 11,469,380 
lbs.;  1845,  14,896^1  lbs.  Eggs— 1843,  36,078,796;  1844,  33,789,360:  1845, 
35,453,566.  Sugar— 1843, 1,694,688  cwt :  1844, 1,498,998  cwt ;  1845, 2,000,933  cwt. 
Tea— 1843, 16,586,036  lbs. ;  1844, 16,635,349  lbs. ;  1845, 18,169,551  lbs.  Wine— 1843, 
1,947,164  ganons;  1844,  2,976,508  gaUons;  1845,  2,874,500  gallons.  The  total  yalue 
of  manufactured  goods  exported,  was,  in  1843,  jei7,027,190 ;  1844,  Jei9,490,719 ;  1845, 
£20482,579.  The  number  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  entered  inwards,  was,  in  1843, 
6,251  ships,  1^,186  tons;  in  1844,  6,930  ships,  1,180,286  tons;  and  in  1845,  642 
ships,  1,532,748  tons.  The  number  of  yeesels  in  the  foreign  trade,  cleared  outwards, 
was,  in  1843,  8,418  ships,  1,521,936  tons;  in  1844,  7,972  ships,  1,412,694  tons;  and  in 
1845, 8,288  ships,  1,693,008  tons.  The  coasting  trade,  inwards,  was,  in  1843, 4,174,439 
tons;  in  1844,  4,326,334  tons;  in  1845,  5,225,932  tons.  Outwards,  it  was,  in  1843, 
4,360,984  tons ;  in  1844, 4,507,846  tons ;  and  in  1845, 5,398,419  tons. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR  IN  FRANCE. 

The  statistics  published  in  the  French  papers  of  the  production  and  consumption  of 
indigenous  sugar,  during  the  season  of  1644-45,  show  the  situation  of  this  manufiusture 
to  the  end  of  March  last,  and  the  amount  of  duty  received.  Accor£ng  to  these  tables, 
it  appears  that  the  manufactories  in  work  were  294,  or  31  lees  than  at  the  same  period 
last  year.  Manufactories  not  in  work  were  21,  or  29  less  than  last  year.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  produced  was  32,373,449  kilogrammes,  or  an  increase  of  5,598,054  kilogrammes 
on  last  year.  Stock  at  the  end  of  Mardi  was  8,861,791  kilogrammes,  or  an  increase  of 
2,438,760  kilogrammes  on  last  year ;  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid  was  4,025,860f ,  or 
537462f.  oyer  the  sum  received  last  year.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  number  of 
manufactories  has  decreased,  the  production,  and  its  benefit  to  the  treasury,  have  increifled. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  CLERK. 

Inattention  to  business  is  not  always  the  effect  of  a  pressure  in  the  money-market,  but 
is  induced,  sometimes,  by  a  variety  of  causes.  If  a  merchant  wishes  a  derk  to  be 
faithful,  and  attentive  to  his  interest,  he  should  take  some  care  of  the  welfare  of  those  in 
his  employ.  Any  act  of  kindness,  by  which  gratitude  will  be  awakened,  vnll  go  fartiier 
towards  making  a  good  clerk,  than  a  thousaod  severe,  and  sometimes  irksome  business 
precepts.  A  display  of  passion  towards  those  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  situation,  can 
make  no  defence,  is  not  only  galling  to  a  sensitive  mind,  but  it  often  leads  to  future  evils, 
which  no  opposite  influence  can  counteract. 


PRODUCT  OF  THE  GOLD  AND  PLATINA  MINES  OF  RUSSIA. 

By  a  report  sent  in  by  the  Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  it  appears  that  the  gold  and 
platina  mines  of  Russia,  the  former  of  which  were  first  worked  in  1815,  and  the  latter  in 
1819,  have  produced,  up  to  tiie  end  of  1844,  about  9,000  pouds  (157,000  kilos.)  of  fine 
gold,  valued  at  150,000,000  of  roubles,  or  600,000,000  f.,  and  2,000  pouds  (35,000  kilos.) 
of  platina,  worUi  7,000,000  of  roubles,  or  28,000,000  f.  The  sold  and  platina  mines  of 
Russia  are  almost  all  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains.  Two-thirds  of  them  belong  to  the 
state,  and  one-third  to  private  individuals,  of  whom  the  Prince  de  Demidoff  and  the  Count 
de  Strogonoff  are  the  largest  proprietors. 
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TIE  Beei  TSASE. 

l.-^Jmrnal  of  tke  TVxias  Expeditwn  aguinti  Mhr-f  Ihkttiaumt  JmffiatmMmi  tf  tiu  JhOktir;  kit 
Bufferingt^  and  Fimal  Escape  from  the  CtutU  of  Perots.  With  R^fUetione  won  the  PrteetU  Politieal 
mtdPr^mbleFSitmre  Relatione  ^Texme^Jiexieo,  and  the  OnitedStetUe.  ByGen-THOMAi  J.GKBun. 
lUostrated  by  Drawing!  taken  from  Lift.  By  Chaklm  H'Lauobum,  a  FeUow-Prisonei.  New 
York :  Harper  4t  Brothers. 

The  Texas  rerolotkm  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political  movemenU  recorded  in  the  aanals 
of  history.  "Napoleon,  in  twenty  yean*  warring  with  nearly  the  whole  combined  world,  did  not  kMe  half 
as  many  men,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  France,  as  has  Texas.**  General  Greene,  in  oomplianet 
with  the  leqoest  of  fiiends,  has,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface  to  the  present  ▼  olome,  (a  large  and 
handsome  octavo,  of  nearly  five  hondred  peges,)  endeavored  to  give  a  fidthful  aeeoont  of  the  most  101- 
portent  incidents  of  this  most  sanguinary  struggle,  about  which  much  has  been  said  by  the  govemmenti 
and  people  belligerent,  as  well  as  by  friendly  neutral  powers.  He  makes  no  pretension  to  authonh^ 
hut  shnply  endeavors  to  interest  the  reader  with  a  plain  tale,  told  in  a  homely  way,  of  Texian  darings 
•f  battles  won  and  lost;  of  dungeons  and  old  castles;  of  imprisonment,  and  hair-breadth  escapes;  of 
aaparalleled  snflforings,  and  cruel  murders.  The  Mexicans,  as  pourtrayed  by  the  author  of  the  pressot 
Banatire,  are  scarcely  entiUed  to  sympathy  fer  the  loss  of  Texas;  and  we  are  assured  by  the  andior  that  if 
he  has  been  unjust  to  Mexico,  it  is  in  fiiJling  to  detail  at  length  her  vices ;  and  that  what  be  has  said  <f 
the  general  degradation  of  that  nation,  of  the  wretched  want  and  misery  ef  the  people,  is  fiir  short  of  the 
whole  truth.  The  narrative  is  interesting  to  the  highest  degree,  and  cannot  &il  of  exciting.  admiiatiaB 
Ibr  the  heroic  courage  with  which  the  dechnated  Texians  met  their  late  at  Solado.  The  thirteen  eogra- 
vings  of  soenes  and  events  connected  with  the  recital,  etc,  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mi.  M*Langhlin,  one 
of  the  Mier  prisoners,  impart  additional  intersst  to  the  letter-press  iUnstratioBS. 

fL^JSeeeUaneoui  Worke  ef  Thomar  JSmold,  D,  i>.   New  York:  D.  Appleton  Mid  Co.    Philadel' 

phla:  Georges.  Apptotoa. 

Among  the  iterUng  voluMa  that  hava  Jiut  been  ianrad  firam  the  American  press,  few  of  Its  dast 
can  be  named  which  present  so  many  recommendatkHis  as  this  series  of  Arnold's  **  miseellaneow 
works.**  The  topics  are  largely  difihsed,  but  all  having  only  one  grand  design,  to  contribute  the 
workings  of  a  Philanthropist's  heart,  and  a  scholar's  intellect  to  Ae  permanently  accelerating  advaaoe- 
meat  of  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Dr.  Andd  was  emphatically  a  memforfregrese  1  The  rusty  aa- 
tiqaated  munmery  of  the  medial  eentaiiee  of  daikaess  and  soperstltiOB,  of  barbaric  chivalry,  and 
emaading  maaaacias,  presented  te  him  no  allm«men4 ;  and  the  fsodal  vassalage  and  **  villainags," 
with  their  inseparable  ignorance  and  debasement,  were  as  repugnant  to  his  Judgment  and  sensi- 
hlllties,  as  the  Russian  knout  and  the  Turk*s  bastinado.  It  fhUows,  therefbre,  that  in  general,  Dr. 
Arnold's  writings  are  imbaed  with  that  fearlem  tone  of  steceilty.  tfiat  dawtlesa  advocacy  of  the 
•*  lights  of  man,"  that  p«sevariag  search  after  practtBal  irath  in  its  pmeat  vidMitadee  and  most  bet- 
eficlal  appUcatioB,  and  that  bnraing  zeal  fbr  the  cultivation  of  our  common  humanity,  which  render- 
ed his  ardnooB  Labors  so  advantageous  to  his  fellow  Britons ;  and  so  fhr  as  applicable,  will  be  equally 
Qseftal  to  all  who  carry  into  opemtlOB  his  noble  prindpleB  and  plana. 

3^-^Tke  Medid  Series  qf  Italian  Prose,  Jfos.  2  and  ^.—The  Florentine  Histories.  By  NiooM 
Maccbiavklli.  In  two  volumes.  Translated  and  edited  by  C.  EnwiJiDs  Lbstbe.  New  York : 
Paine  4t  Buigess. 

These  histories  of  the  rapnbacs  of  Italy,  by  the  master  intellect  of  Blacchlavelli,  coniain  the  gems 
of  the  soundest  political  wisdom.  The  translator  has  happily  alluded,  in  his  prefhce,  to  the  appUca* 
hillty  of  many  of  the  truths  taoght  by  the  political  mutations  of  that  republic  to  our  own  age  and 
eomilry.  The  crigiaal  Intention  of  Maechlavelll  to  commence  with  the  history  of  the  tiBies  of  Cosmo 
da  Medid,  Ib  the  flAeeath  cantuy,  was  afterwards  so  fhr  changed,  that  he  commenced  with  the  irrop- 
tlOB  af  the  baibailaaa  upon  the  Ronua  empire ;  and  we  have  thus,  in  the  first  volume,  the  early  his- 
tory of  Italy,  its  changes,  the  fends  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibbelines,  continued  to  the  fifteenth  centoryi 
while  the  second  volume  contains  the  history  of  Florence  during  that  century,  while  the  republic  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Bfedtel  femily.  The  triumphs  of  Cosimoe,  the  **  Father  of  his  Country,"  ^ 
the  beaatifW  portreyal  of  the  Ufe  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  pUlar  of  Italian  literature  and  art,  are 
so  sklUUly  translated  firom  the  great  Italian  mind,  that  die  volume  deserves  to  be  prised  by  omb 
of  letters. 

4.— G>Zean<v*  fnm  a  CteOkered  Harvest,   By  H.  M.  Noah.    New  Yoric :  Charies  Wells. 

UnlocUng  musty  trunks  and  boxes,  long  mouldering  in  the  dust,  our  witty  and  worthy  friend  the 
Major  infbrms  as  that  he  discovered  the  papers  comprised  in  the  present  volume,  many  of  which  have 
heretofbre  been  published,  but  In  times  so  long  past,  that  it  is  not  convenient  to  remember  when  tiiey 
fint  saw  light.  Gentle  satire  ob  the  follies  of  dty  life,  with  a  ndngling  of  quaint  humor,  and  «■*>>[ 
matlcalBiofaUty,  are  leading  fMtues  in  the  preseat  collection  of  **gleaBlBgs.''  Wehopetobefhwed 
with  not  only  "a  few  more  of  the  same  kiad,"  but  other  ripe  fhdts,"  gathered**  fhira  the  same  seoroe. 
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fr&m  1810  to  IffiS ;  induding  JfegottaHtma  tm  Uu  Oregon  ktiuatUm,  mU  oUur  UnattUoi  QiMttwM 

M»M»  tko  Uuiud  SUUt  amd  Oroat  BriUim.    By  Bicbaes  Rufii,  Miniiter,  etc.,  firom  the  United 

States,  ftom  1817  to  1835.    Philadelphia :  Lea  4t  Blanchard. 

The  necetal^  of  informatioa  and  docnmentt  by  the  pablic,  in  the  pouestlon  of  Mr.  Ruh,  ai  weU 
at  the  desire  to  publish  a  sequel  to  a  former  Toltune  of  tlM  same  character,  tliat  he  might  present 
■ome  incidents  of  personal  and  social  interest  during  hli  stay  in  Great  Britain,  has  called  oat  thit 
Tolume.  The  official  character  of  the  work  will  be  its  greatest  recommendation ;  and  seems,  as  the 
author  states  in  his  piefkce,  designed  fbr  England  as  well  as  America.  He  urges  an  amicable  adjust- 
■leat  of  the  dlAcultiee  relative  to  Oregon,  and  presents  some  new  and  interesting  (kcts  in  the  report 
which  he  transmitted  to  Mr.  Adams,  (then  Secretary  of  State,)  upon  that  sutijeet,  and  which  occuplee 
over  one  hundred  pages  at  the  close  of  the  Tolnme,  forming  an  invaluable  document  for  our  statesmen. 
The  accounts  of  personal  characters  In  England,  and  the  social  inddenU  related,  are  interesting. 

C<— flaiW«  AVw  MiaeMmnf,  AW.  1  and  8.— 7!ls  Elemtntt  of  Morality,  inelmding  Polity.  Bj  Wil- 
liam Whbwkll.  D.  D.,  aatbor  of  *'  The  History  and  the  Philosophy  of  the  loductiVe  Sciences.'^  In  S 
ToU.    New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 

It  is  not  oar  pnrpose,  at  thb  time,  to  speak  of  tiie  merits  of  a  work  thnn  an  author  of  so  high  repute  as 
Professor  WbewelL  He  ranks  among  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  age,  and  the  present  work  has  been 
eulogised  as  exhibitiog  '*  in  a  lucid,  exact,  and  elegant  style,  the  great  principles  of  moral,  poUtieal,  and 
seelssiastioal  sdeoee,  in  a  fcr  sMte  eomplete  and  melhodieal  mamer  than  has  ever  yet  been  presented  to 
the  pablie.'*  In  regard  to  the  series  of  which  these  volumee  form  the  two  first  numbeis,  we  most  say  that 
they  are,  without  exoeptfon,  the  cheapest  that  have  ever  been  publisfaed  in  this  country.  By  this,  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  **  getting  up**  is  eko<^,  but  that  more  real  intrinsic  valoe  is  obtained  for  the  same  price, 
than  has  ever  been  afforded  in  any  other  form.  The  volumes,  eadi  containing  over  four  hundred  pages, 
are  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  neatly  bound,  and  sold  at  fifty  cents ;  so  that  the  present  work, 
the  English  edition  of  which  costs  about  $8,  is  sold  by  the  Harpers  in  their  series  fbr  $1. 

1. —Modern  Cookory,  in  ail  iU  Branekeo,  rtdueed  to  a  Spotem  of  Eatf  Practice,  for  the  me  of  Pri- 
vate Fhmilie* ;  ina  Series  of  Reeeipto  wkiek  have  been  etrictljf  tooted^  and  aro  riven  with  tke  moot 
mtntUe  ezactneot.  By  Eliza  Aotoh.  Illustrated  with  numerous  wood  cuts.  To  which  are  added, 
Directions  for  Carving,  Garnishing,  and  Setting  out  the  Table,  with  a  Table  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures ;  the  whole  revuwd  and  prepared  for  American  Housekeepers.  By  Mrs.  S.  jTHalb.  From 
the  second  London  edition.    Philadelphia :  Lea  It  Blanchard. 

The  copious  title  of  the  volume,  quoted  above,  presents  a  very  comprehensive  outline  of  its  cha- 
racter and  contents.  Our  opinion,  unsupported  by  those  who  are  experienced  in  dooiestlc  afloirs, 
would  be  worth  very  little ;  but,  with  their  approbation,  we  have  no  hesitation  In  recommending  the 
treatise  to  our  foir  countrywomen  generally,  llie  Medlco-Chlnuglcal  Review,  good  authority,  warmly 
recommends  it,  and  pronounces  it  as  useAil  to  the  young  Mrs.,  and  her  cook  in  the  kitchen,  as 
Thompson's  Dispensatory  or  Oonspectus  to  the  young  doctor  in  the  library.  Some  half  dozen  of 
the  leading  London  Jonmali  speak  of  It  in  terms  oi  high  commendation.  We  have  the  pleasure  of 
a  long  personal  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Hale,  the  American  editress ;  and  we  can  safely  say  that  her 
good  sense  Is  as  prominent  in  tlie  circle  of  her  acquaintance,  as  it  Is  to  the  public  as  an  author. 

&— Z>tf  ««rtat»M  on  tk*  Progru*  ^  Etkical  Pkilosopk^,  eki^  during  tke  Sevonteentk  and  Eigkteontk 

Conturieo.    By  Right  Honorable  Lord  Jamis  Mackihtosh.  LL.  D.    With  a  Prefkce.    By  the  Rev. 

William  Whcwill,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    From  the  second  Edinburgh 

•ditioo.    Philadelphia :  Lea  4t  Blanchard. 

Mackintosh  could  have  written  a  better  system  of  ethloi  than  many  who  have  taiflleted  their  haft 
volumes  upon  the  worid;  but  the  peeuUar  modification  of  his  theories  he  has  presented  in  such  dle- 
lertatlons  as  this ;  in  which,  after  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  ancient  and  aeholaetic  ethics,  be  has 
given  us  a  Aill,  connected,  and  progressive  view  of  the  modem,  by  considering  the  syslem  of  each 
philosopher  separately,  ftom  Hobbes  lo  Stewart  and  Brown.  In  the  general  remarks  at  the  dose,  thn 
•nthor  has  brought  out  many  of  his  own  views.  AshisnUnd  wasBsoracoUecttveandsynthetlethan 
original,  they  would  perhaps  be  neglected  by  the  students  of  the  progiesrivs  and  contlnnaUy  changinf 
philosophy  of  the  day.  A  better  history  of  modem  phUoeophy,  In  so  small  a  compnm,  has  not  bes« 
written ;  and,  In  tlie  philosophical  library,  it  must  rank  among  the  standard  volumes. 

9.— TAs  Lettoro  of  the  Rev.  JokM  JV^tem,  laU  Pastor  of  Os  CTMtsd  Parioket  of  St.  Mary  WooL- 
n»tk  and  St.  Mary  Woot-Cknrck-Haw^  Lombard- Street^  London ;  containing  an  Jiwtkentie  Jifbrrativo, 
4«.,  Letter*  on  RoHgioua  Snbjeeto,  originally  fubUaked  wnder  tke  oignatmroo  ef  **  Ossmtsw"  amd 
**  Virgil,'*  and  Cordq^konia,  or  tke  Utterance  rf  tke  Heart,  To  wkiek  it  pr^fisod^  Momoiro  tf  kia 
Uife^  ifc    By  Rev.  Richakd  CsaL,  A.  M.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

This  is  a  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume,  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  pages ;  but  to  those  who 
are  fkmlliar  with  the  religious  literature  of  the  dosing  part  of  the  last,  and  first  part  of  the  present 
century,  the  name  of  Newton,  the  dissolute  saUor  boy,  and  snbseqoently  tlw  devout  Christian  and 
lealous  divine,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  ftirther  statement  than  the  mere  announcement  of 
the  publication  of  the  present  edition.  The  memoir,  by  Cecil,  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  sympa- 
fhixe  in  the  leUglous  views  which  the  life  of  his  subject  is  designed  lo  Ulvstmte.  Indeed,  there  Is 
Mieh  thai  will  Interost  and  Instruct  all  Intelligent  readers. 
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10.— df  TVMtite 9n  Danuttlc  Sc»n&miiftfir  t>»  PSn  1/  Tntmg  LaHm,€t  Bmi mi 9t  8$k»tL   BfMim 

Catbakihs  £.  Bhchbk.    N«w  York :  Baiper  It  Brothen. 

The  writer  of  this  work  wm  led  to  attempt  it,  as  the  infbrms  us  in  her  pteftee,  by  dlscovwliif ,  )m 
bar  travels,  the  deplorable  snflbrlngi  of  mnltltades  of  yoang  wives  and  mothers,  tnm  the  combised 
infloeace  of  poor  health,  poor  domestics,  and  a  defective  domestic  education.  It  was  orifinallf  pre- 
pared as  a  text-book  for  female  schools ;  and  it  has  been  examined  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  and  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  Mauachosetts  School  Library.  That  board  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  leading  minds  in  this  coontry,  and  their  approval  of  the  work  will  generaUy  be  reoeived 
as  a  soflidentfaarantee  of  iu  excellence. 

ll^OemiMt  md  CkaneUr  «tf  Bwm$.   By  Profeseor  Wilsor,  of  the  University  of  Bdinhori^,  etc. 

LOrarf  of  Choke  Reading,  Jfo.%h    New  York:  WUey  It  Pntnam. 

This  beaatlAil  essay  is  one  of  the  most  interestinc  volumes  of  the  Library.  To  his  sympathy  and 
kindred  feeling  with  the  oong-mriter  and  siaii,  the  accomplished  scholar  and  contributor  to  Blackwood 
has  added  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  poe^o  untaoght,  yet  unsurpassable  power.  Excepting  Mr. 
Oulyle's  inimitable  essay,  we  welcome  it  as  conveying  the  most  Just  criticism,  and  truest  idea  of  one 
of  '*  nature's  noblemen."  Few  have  been  better  calculated  to  give  an  artietie  memorial  of  the  labors 
andUfeof  **  the  great  leader  of  the  Seottlsh  song**  tothe  world.  It  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  hU  gsnia^, 
his  Biemory,  and  his  fate. 

H.—EeoMo  ^  Elia.   By  Cbablbs  Lamb.   Rest  and  seeoiid  series.    LOrmf  rf  CMee  RmHng,  Jfi^^ 

SondS.    New  York:  Wiley  It  Putnam. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Lamb's  Essays  in  this  Library  so  soon  alter  the  appearance  of  Hood's  prose  and 
poetry;  tot  the  works,  like  their  authors,  are  kindred  in  humor  and  genius.  Lamb's  humor  is  wanting 
in  that  deep  tragic  characteristie  of  Hood's,  as  his  lUb  and  drcumstanoes  called  less  ftir  the  strong 
endurance  which  the  latter  exercised ;  yet  who  ever  rose  ikom  the  perusal  of  **  EUa"  without  leeling 
of  lifter  heart,  and  more  benevotent,  and  ftdl  of  sympathy  towards  God's  creatkm  [and  his  crea- 
tuesl  We  can  say  nothing  in  commendation  of  theee  essays  that  has  not  been  said  by  the  press,  or 
felt  by  their  readers. 

IX— J  TVeottM  on  DieeoMee  of  tke  8txual  Orgmno,  aintei  to  Populmr  and  Profoooionml  Reading,  end 
the  Expoeition  ^  ^naekeryt  Prof eetional  aaU  Otkerwtn,  By  Edwabd  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.  New  York: 
Burgess,  Boringer  *Oo. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  seems  to  be  anxious  that  his  motive  should  not  be  misapprehended,  and 
we  are  sure  that  it  will  not  be,  among  the  sensible  portion  of  our  community.  The  book  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  valuable  contribution  to  science  and  medical  bibliography,  as  well  as  useHil  to  many  that 
need  not  a  physician—certainly  to  many  that  do.  It  has  no  mark  or  sign  of  quackery  about  it,  al- 
though the  author  confesses  the  book  originated  in  self-interest.  A  thorough  experience  in  this  biaach 
of  the  profession  could  only  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a  treatise  apparently  so  scientific 

14.— OroefM  from  Skakepeare :  with  a  SeUeHen,  of  Jtakoriewu,  from  the  eaau  Jiuth^r,    By  Bobket 

Hamlton.    Boston:  Baxton  It  Kelt    New  York :  Baxton  It  Miles. 

The  Ingenious  idea  of  this  pretty  volume  is,  by  an  arrangement  of  sentences  ftom  the  poet,  to  form 
a  system  of  fortune-telling,  to  pass  away  an  idle  hour,  and  blend,  as  the  author  says,  **  mstmction 
with  amusement.''  It  suggested  to  us  the  fancy  that,  had  Shakspeare  lived  three  thousand  years 
before  his  time,  would  not  many  a  shrine,  with  priestess  and  burning  lamp,  have  given  forth.  In  prised 
ftagments,  theee  words  of  wisdom  to  the  anxious  votaries.  Thus  genius  is  a  Ood  to  one  age,  a  priest 
to  another;  in  another,  still,  a  man  in  aU  respects  like  his  IbUows,  save  in  his  inspiration. 

H^-^hristiaM  Retirenunt;  or,  Spiritual  Exereieeg  of  ike  Heart.  By  the  anther  of  **  Chilstlan  Ex- 
perience, as  Dtoplayed  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St.  Paul."  New  York :  B.  Carter. 
The  design  of  the  ptoui  author  of  these  reflections,  as  staled  in  the  preftee,  is  to  induce  a  habit 
of  salf-exaadnaikMi  and  piayer,  and  to  exdte  to  a  more  dUlgent  perusal  of  the  word  of  Ood.  They 
■■•  faueaded  as  aMeadly  visiter,ft»  the  saersd  retliementof  theOhristiaB.  The  sale  of  fourteen 
edItloM  in  BagtaBd,  Is  ooneluslve  evldenee  of  the  popularity  of  the  work;  and  we  have  no  doubc 
hut  that  It  will  obtain  as  wide  a  dreulatioB  among  the  same  daas  of  peisons  in  this  country. 

!«.— IZadrHunts/  Leeeene  in  Mtteie:  ooniainini  the  Primarf  Jnstmetion  recnieiUfor  aU  heginnere 
in  the  Art,  whether  Focal  or  JnetrmuntaL   By  Jambs  Warbbb,  Translator  of  Weber's  Theory  of 
Musical  Composition,  etc.,  etc.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  It  Co.    Philadelphia :  0. 8.  Appleton. 
This  little  manual  is  designed  for  beginners  In  the  study  of  music    It  appears  to  contain  the  pti- 

nary  Instruction  required  by  the  instrumental  as  well  as  the  vocal  student;  and,  an  for  as  we  aie 

capable  of  Judging,  is  well  adapted  for  both.    Its  simplicity  of  style.  Its  methodical  arrangement,  and 

Its  copious  lists  of  questions,  render  It  peculiarly  fitted  for  use  in  schools. 

n*—The  Bloeeome  tf  Moralit9;  intended  for  the  Awuteement  a$td  Inetntetian  ^f  Toung  People.    JOmo' 

trated  with  Twentp- Three  Deeigne,  fc    Philadelphia:  G.  8.  Appleton. 

This  little  volume  contains  eighteen  or  twenty  namtlves,  each  calculated  to  convey  to  the  Juvenile 
reader  some  lesson  of  moral  or  social  virtue,  without  die  appearance  of  pedantry.  Nanatlve  Is  the 
best  BMlhod  of  iBstmctloii  to  the  young— almost  the  only  ene. 
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M^Pmiu.   By  EusABrra  Oaxm  Smith.   New  Yotfc :  J.  a  Bedfitld. 

Thtf  vohime  eootalas,  in  addition  to  the  be&utlAil  poem  of  the  "  Sinlesf  Child,**  WTenl  shorter 
pieces ;  and  among  them  the  popular  one  of  the  **  Acorn,**  and  a  number  of  sonneta.  In  the  longest 
poem  of  the  volume,  the  "  Sinless  Child,**  will  be  found  pictured  a  charact^  of  such  perfect  and  pure 
loTeliness  and  grace,  as  hardly  lives  even  in  the  dreanu  of  the  good.  In  the  beautiful  virtues,  and  in 
the  flidr  creations  of  the  imagtnatiwi  by  which  they  are  exemplified,  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  ad- 
mire more  the  power  that  creates,  or  the  beauties  portrayed  in  the  beings  described  for  us  to  love. 
The  power  of  description,  and  combination  of  natural  images,  reminds  us  of  Coleridge*s  **  Ancient 
Mariner  ;**  where  earthly  pnilty  is  of  such  an  order  that  we  thlnlc  of  the  supernatural,  and  supersti- 
tion seems  to  be  necessarUy  called  fiv  as  a  completion  of  the  idea. 
l9^The  JSms  ;  «r,  4gtetum'»  Gift,  for  1846.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  4t  Co. 

The  annuals  are  among  the  first  things  that  remind  us  of  a  coming  year.  This  one,  however  ooni- 
moB-place  in  contents,  is  beantlAil  in  execution,  and  contains  some  finely  executed  engravings,  among 
tiiilcharB  '* The  Little  Gleaner,*'  **Numaand  Egaria,**  and  "The  Cottage  Children.**  The  seleo* 
tion  is  doubtless  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the  book— an  ornament  to  the  diawing-room,  seldom 
if  ever  read,  save  when  one  is  passing  away  a  few  moments  waiting  for  a  dilatory  guest,  or  escaping 
an  unpleasant  companion. 

90.— Gisrtniitf.  By  the  author  of  «  Amy  Hertiert,**  etc.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwill,  B.  D.,  Fel 
low  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  4t  Co.  Philadelphia :  6.  S.  Appleton. 
This  Is  the  first  volume  of  Appleton*s  "  Literary  Melange,*'  in  which  series  we  expect  to  see,  from 
these  enterprising  publishers,  works  which  will  form  a  deUghtfhl  intellectual  repast  **  Gertrude*'  is 
a  story  of  domestic  English  life,  a  snt^t  exhaustless,  although  the  Hannah  More*s,  Miss  Landon*s  et 
id  gmnu  mnm  have  drawn  finxn  the  same  fountain.  The  style  of  the  novel  is  unrivalled,  while  th« 
materials  are  well  woven,  and  the  story  natural,  ftom  a  pen  evidently  versed  in  society,  but  not  so 
spoiled  by  It  as  not  to  perceive  the  true  beauties  of  individual  character— the  virtaee  that  adorn,  as 
well  as  the  accomplishments  that  please. 

fn^MyUneU  Hobton  and  I;  or,  **  Datket  «t  LtfewHk  «  F)r6$  Broad'Jix$J*   By  Pascal  Joins. 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  4t  Co.   Philadelphia :  G.  S.  Appleton. 

This  amusing  volume  abounds  in  paphlc  and  homely  delineations  of  American  life  and  charao* 
ter.  **My  Uncle  Hobson,'*  as  the  book  says,  "was  a  pedlar,  and  carried  on  a  large  buslnest 
in  the  east,  the  west,  the  north,  and  the  south.'*  The  nephew,  Pascal  Jones,  the  hero,  goee  through  th« 
regular  steps  which  a  hero  of  a  novel  is  expected  to  do,  in  a  sensible  New  England  way.  The  abua* 
dance  of  slang  phrases,  and  occasional  vulgarity,  are  the  chief  ol](}ectlons  to  the  work.  An  amusing 
part  of  the  volume  is  that  in  which  the  professors  of  the  doctrines  of  the  *<  second  advent,*'  and  other 
humbugs  of  like  character,  are  ridiculed. 

9^-^Tkt  AmtrieoM  Shefhtrd;  being  a  Hittarg  of  the  SJUem^  with  tktir  Brttdt^  Mamagnutit,  and  Dif 
tatUt  iUuttraUd  with  PortraiU  of  Diforont  Breodo^  Sko^-BoinUt  Skodt^  ^.  with  an  JSppondiXp 
omkraeing  upwards  of  TveTUff  Letter »  from  eminent  Wool-Oromere  and  Skeep-Fhttener*  of  Afferent 
Statee^  akauing  thetr  reepecUve  modes  of  Management,  By  L.  A.  Morrbll.  New  You :  Harper 
It  Brothers. 

This  is  a  duodecimo  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  first  thoroughly 
American  treatise  on  the  sul^t  that  has  been  published,  and  has  the  sanction  and  reoommendatioB 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  It  embodies  the  results  of  long  experience,  aided  by  n 
thorough  research  hito  the  practice  of  the  best  breeders  of  sheep  and  wool-growers  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  continents. 

93.^The  True  Child,   By  Mrs.  E.  Oaus  Smitb,  author  of  the  *<  ttnless  Child,**  etc    Boston:  Sax* 

ton  It  Kelt.    New  York :  Saxton  4*  MUes. 

Mrs.  Smith  says  these  little  stories  are  "not  for  good  children  nor  bad  children,  but  res/  cAadrsn.** 
Children  will  read  them,  and  remain  children,  as  they  should ;  Ibr  we  have  men  and  women  enough 
in  the  world ;  and  the  age  is  beginning  to  discover  that  its  preeodty,  like  that  of  its  children,  is  no 
advantage. 

M.-'Ctoepel  Promieee;  being  a  Short  Fiem  of  the  Great  and  Fredoiu  Fremieee  of  the  OoepeL    By 
Rev.  JosBPB  ALLBnrn,  author  of  **  An  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,**  etc.    New  York :  R.  Carter. 
In  this  little  volume,  the  various  promises  of  the  Bible  are  arranged  and  classified  under  distinct 

heads;  tinged,  of  course,  with  the  popular  evangelism  of  the  great  majority  of  the  orthodox  Chuiehf 

irrespective  of  the  various  sects  of  which  it  is  composed. 

SO.— The  Everif-Daff  Chrietian,  JVb.  1.    By  T.  H.  GALI.AITDKT,  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylnm 

for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    New  York:  Paine  ItBuigess. 

This  is  a  book  which  the  good  and  the  true  of  all  sects,  and  no  sect,  may  read— "mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest,*'  with  profit.  It  is  practical,  forcibly  inculcatlog  the  moral  dignity  of  every-day  du- 
ties. Its  pages  are  devoted  to  temperance,  and  the  social  relations  of  the  fiunily  state,  embracing  the 
domestie  duties  of  father  and  mother,  darks  and  apprentiees,  and  the  dutlee  of  their  employers  to 
die  latter. 
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9^^lAve9  of  tlu  ^n9m9  of  Aften^  iWa  tht  JVanMn  OmMft,  wUk  .^tititim  of  tkth  OmrU* 
A>w  firot  publiokodtfrom  QfieiMl  Roeordo  and  other  AMUunUio  Documtmta,  PrivaU  mo  woU  m 
Public.    VoL  Yin.    By  AeicBS  Stuoklamd.    Philadelphia:  Lea  It  Blanchard. 
This  voltune  of  Uie  serlet  contains  the  intarestiiic  biography  of  Henriette  Marie,  consort  of  the 
ufortanate  Charles  the  First,  of  England,  and  alio  that  of  Catharine  of  Braganxa,  eooMon  of  Charles 
the  Second.   The  sofSsrings  of  the  first,  from  the  ill-starred  fortunes  of  her  husband,  will  be  interest- 
ing to  all  those  who  have  made  that  period  of  English  history  their  study,  and  who  have  defended 
the  beheaded  Stnart    Her  attachment  to  the  king  deserves  honorable  record.    Qneen  Catharine's 
snflbrings  were  from  an  entirely  difierent  quarter.    Her  life  was  far  less  blameless  than  Qoeen  Hen- 
rietta's ;  and  there  will,  of  oonrse,  be  leas  sympathy  for  what  she  soflbrcd  from  Charles  the  Second, 
Boddngham,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  his  other  profligate  companions.   The  memoirs  are 
Interesting,  and  the  series,  on  the  whole,  well  designed. 

9J.^71U  JUiooion  ;  or,  Seomeo  in  Africa.    WriUcnfer  Young  PoopU.    By  Captain  lilulTATT.    New 

Torfc :  D.  Appleton  It  Co.    Philadelphia :  6. 8.  Appleton. 

Although  Captain  Marrymtt's  earlier  fictions,  designed  fbr  all  leaden,  were  particularly  pleaslif  to 
boys,  we  consider  their  moral  tendency  at  best  doubtfril,  if  not  ezoeptionable.  This  remark,  however, 
dees  not  apply  to  his  more  recent  worlts,  especially  intended  fbr  the  young.  Of  this  latter  class,  aie 
**  Masterman  Ready,"  "  Settlers  in  Canada,"  and  the  one  before  us.  The  **  Bflssion"  is  a  AmOiar 
eoBpend  of  divenUled  "Seenes  in  Bonthem  Africa,"  derived  fiem  the  details  of  the  British  nlsskM- 
miles  in  Caftaria,  adapted  especially  to  Juvenile  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  "ne- 
Uest  spirit,  and  exerttons  of  active  benevolence." 

$B.'~Eloeution  Mads  JEaof;  eontaininfr  Ruloo  and  Seloetiono  for  Doclamation  and  Roadingt  milk 
ttgnreo  lUnttrative  of  Cfatnro.  By  K.  CLAOOBTr,  A.  M.  New  York :  Paine  It  Burgess. 
Text-books  on  the  subject  of  elocution  have  muitlpUed,  of  late,  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  but  no  an- 
tlior,  we  believe,  except  Mr.  Claggett,  has  attempted  to  divest  the  study  of  many  ot^jecdonable  fsft- 
tmes,  which  have  rendered  it  unsulted  to  the  capacity  of  Juvenile  classes.  In  the  work  now  befbre 
vs,  the  author  has  reduced  the  principles  of  the  science  to  such  a  degree  of  simplicity,  without  exclu- 
ding the  more  Important  rules  and  iilnstmtkms,  that  the  msrest  child,  who  can  read  with  tolerable 
fluency,  Is  initiated  into  the  subject  by  a  process  both  easy  and  eflectlve.  We  undcratand  that  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  author  is  the  result  of  long  experience  in  teaching,  and,  we  should  think,  well 
calculated  to  render  the  study  of  elocution  a  pleasing  recreation,  and  habituate  the  pupil  to  chaste  and 
elegant  enunciation. 

t9.^Simmmds*»  Colonial  Magauno^  and  Fbroign  MioetlUmif.  Edited  by  P.  L.  SkMMOHM,  Esq.,  F.  8. 8. 

London :  Simmonds  It  Ward. 

The  August  number  of  this  popular  periodical  Is  replete  with  articles  of  value  and  Interest  It  Air- 
nlshes,  from  month  to  month,  able  papers  concerning  the  geography,  history,  commerce  and  resoorees, 
■ol  only  of  the  British  pcovlnees  throughout  the  world,  but  a  vast  aoMunt  of  Inlbrmatlon  on  varlow 
■nl^ects,  that  possesses  a  general  and  permanent  interest  Our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  woik 
nay  be  gathered  from  the  foct  that,  in  reply  to  the  chaige-d*al&ires  of  the  United  Sutes  to  the  repnh- 
lle  of  Venecuela,  who  wrote  to  ua,  expressing  his  desire  to  become  a  subscriber  to  some  English  puh- 
UeatlOB  corresponding  in  character  with  our  Magazine,  and  asking  us  torecommend  the  best  we  knew, 
we  relbned  him  te  Staamowls's  Colonial  Magaalne,  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  England. 

BOOKS  m  PAFER  COVERS,  FUBLISHED  SDfCE  OUB  LAST. 

30.-7^  White  Slaee;  or.  The  Ruooiam  Peatant  Oirl.  By  the  author  of  "  Revelations  in  Russia." 
New  York:  Harper  Ic  Brothers.  [This  work  meets  with  much  approbation.  We  have  seen  one  or 
two  well  written  criticlems  from  the  press.] 

Si.— TiU  Hold  Lamheri;  or.  The  Engrotoor'*  Daughtor.  A  ToU  9f  Lov  and  Intriguo.  By  M. 
EuoBNB  Sub.    Translated  from  the  French,  by  a  Lady  of  Boston.    New  York :  E.  Winchester. 

92.— 7^e  Bosom  FHend.  A  Jfovd.  By  the  author  of  **The  Gambler's  Wife,"  **The  Young  Prima 
Donna,"  etc    New  York :  Harper  It  Brothers. 

93.— TIU  Half'Yoarlt  Abotract  of  the  Medical  Seieneoi ;  being  a  Praetieal  and  AnaUHcal  Digeet  ef 
the  eontenU  of  thefrineipal  British  and  Continental  MeduMl  fTorks  nuUiehed  m  thepreeedmg  six 
nunthe ;  Uurether  with  a  eeriee  ef  Critical  Rqtorts  on  the  Progreee  ^  Medicine  and  the  CoOmtorai 
Seioncee,  dmring  the  tame  period.  Edited  by  W.  H.  lUimiie,  M.  D.,  Cambridge,  etc  New  York: 
J.ltH.6.Langley. 

ZL— Adventure*  of  Omtain  Sugge,  late  of  the  TTal^poooa  VolunteerOt  together  with  ^  Duking  the  CSen- 
««#,"  and  other  Alahama  Shetehee.  By  a  Countiy  Editor.  With  a  portrait  nf  *«  Simon'^ftom  Ulb, 
and  other  illustrations  by  Darley.  Philadelphia.  Carey  and  Hart  fThe  smallest  favors  ttom  the 
respectable  publishers  of  this  amusing  volume  greatfrUly  reoeived.] 

^^Eeeama  on  Hnman  Rights  and  Political  Onaranteee.  By  E  .P.  Hvelbut,  Councelnr  at  Law  In  Vtm 
city  of  New  York.  New  York :  Greeley  and  M'Elrath.  [We  Intend  to  speak  of  this  work  after 
we  have  found  time  to  read  it  We  have,  however,  read  enough  to  exdle  in  us  an  intersst  In  die 
doctrines  it  promulgates,  and  enough  to  reconunend  it  to  all  enquirers  afrer  truth. 

96^7Veantry  of  Histerv,  A>.  7.  New  York :  Daniel  Adee.  [This  concludes  British  history,  bring- 
ing events  down  from  1776  to  the  present  day,  and  contains  a  spirited  account  of  the  troubles  between 
that  country  and  her  colonies— a  thrilling  picture  of  Napoleon's  erratic  career— the  timee  of  Oeome 
IV.,  William  IV.,  and  Vktoria-the  opeiatkms  of  die  British  in  India,  China,  and  elsewher»--M 
well  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  Ireland.] 

97.-CM«tM«  end  her  Comri,   A  Smodisk  EMarieal  TWf.    NewYoik:  KWlnchasHc. 
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Art  I.-:-THE  POETRY  OF  TRADE; 

Om*  SUNBBAlfS  FIDM  OUOUMBERS. 

*  How  the  subject  theme  may  gang, 
Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 
Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 
Peihaps  turn  out  a  sermon.** — Bum$, 

Thb  art  of  extracting  sunbeams  from  cucwnbers^  which,  probably,  at  no 
period  of  the  world's  history,  ever  attained  to  any  very  great  peifection, 
is  supposed  to  be  now  utterly  lost  to  mankind.  Not  so,  however,  with  the 
poetry  of  the  counting-house;  which,  though  melting  from  our  fingers  like 
the  ice-cake  which  New  England  enterprise  floats  across  the  equator  to 
glint  back  the  glories  of  a  tropical  sun,  may  still  be  detected  and  analyzed 
by  the  skill  of  the  adept. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics,  I  may  say  disadvantages,  of  our  situa- 
tion, as  a  new  and  peculiar  people,  bom  and  living  under  auspices  difler- 
ent  from  those  which  affect  any  other  nation — it  is  one  of  the  most  incon- 
gruous incidents  of  our  situation,  that  some  of  our  most  important  political, 
as  well  as  moral  associations,  are  borrowed  from  those,  the  genius  of 
whose  government  and  social  institutions  is  essentially  diflerent  from  our 
own ;  that  not  only  much  of  our  traditional  prejudices  and  opinions  come 
from  abroad,  but  our  present  thinking  is  also  manufactured  there.  In 
alluding  to  a  fact  so  hurtful  to  that  independence  of  thought  which  is  the 
strongest  muniment  of  all  true  and  healthful  nationality  of  feeling,  I  must 
not  be  understood  as  undervaluing  that  inheritance  of  glorious  literature 
^  and  wise  polit v  which  we  drew  from  England ;  but  we  cannot  glean  even 
from  the  golden  fields  of  English  literature,  without  garnering  up  the 
weeds  as  well  as  the  flowers  of  a  stranger  clime.  Of  the  many  British 
writers,  for  instance,  whose  works  supply  their  daily  mental  aliment  for 
our  growing  youth,  there  are  not  a  few  who,  in  times  past  deriving  their 
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Bupport  from  the  patronage  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  have  not  some- 
where  upon  their  pages  given  a  sneer  to  *'  the  upstart  enterprise  of  the 
unprivileged  classes ;"  while,  from  the  profligate  writers  of  Charles  the 
Second's  time,  to  the  drawing-room  authors  of  our  own  day,  the  liberal- 
minded  and  adventurous  trader  has  too  often  figured,  in  what  is  called 
elegant  literature,  as  the  plodding  and  prosy  merchant — the  parvenue 
emperor  of  the  realm  of  common-place  I  And  yet  who  will  deny  that 
the  abundant  wealth  and  refinement,  the  enhanced  resources  of  art,  the 
brilliant  naval  achievements,  and  high  consideration  of  England  through- 
out the  world,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  welLdirected  industry,  and  suc- 
cessful, because  honorable  traffic,  of  the  British  merchant  t — in  a  word, 
to  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise  ? 

The  antagonist  position  which  commerce  has  ever  held  towards  des- 
potism, wiU  readily  account  for  the  existence  of  this  depreciating  spirit 
in  countries  where  the  feudal  prejudices  against  trade  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  those  times  when  the  followers  of  trade,  in  a  few  scattered 
towns  of  Europe,  preserved  the  only  remains  of  constitutional  freedom 
in  Christendom ;  nor  was  it,  perhaps,  unnatural,  when  the  profession  of 
arms  was  the  only  path  to  honor,  that  <my  of  the  pursuits  of  peace,  though 
characterized  by  a  spirit  of  adventure  second  onlv  to  that  which  marks 
the  career  of  the  soldier,  should  escape  the  shad  of  levity  amongst  a  war- 
like and  semi-barbarous  people  ; — but  why,  in  our  day,  when  the  soldier 
no  longer  monopolizes  the  social  pre-eminence  he  once  could  claim,  why 
the  stale  sneers  at  traffic  should  be  cherished,  or  at  least  revived,  in  some 
of  the  most  delightful  works  of  fiction,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

These  heir-looms  of  prejudice,  revamped  and  varnished  by  the  hand  of 
pretension,  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  an  escutcheon  torn  Cram  some 
rude  baronial  castle,  and  hung  up  anew  upon  the  gas-lighted  walls  of  a 
modern  saloon  ;  or,  rather,  to  seek  an  image  worthy  of  the  paltry  taste 
they  betoken,  they  might  be  represented  by  the  cobwebs  filched  from 
some  mouldering  tapestry,  to  fringe  the  hangings  of  a  fashionable  uphol- 
sterer. Misplaced  and  contemptible  as  they  are,  however,  they  are  too 
often  the  Lilliputian  threads  which  bind  down  the  voyager  upon  the  sea  of 
&ncy,  and  lower  his  head  to  accommodate  the  dwindled  stature  of  those 
who  would  thus  fetter  him. 

I  know  well,  therefore,  the  mean  and  meagre  associations  that  will  be 
at  first  suggested  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  essay ;  and  if 
the  term,  **  Poetry  of  Trade,"  do  not  seem  an  ironical  epithet  for  the 
commercial  bubbles  of  the  day,  yet  the  common-place  details  of  the  sales- 
room and  counting-house  will  rise  at  once  to  view,  as  if  in  derision  of  the 
hand  that  would  essay  to  draw  the  veil  of  poetry  around  the  hard  business 
concerns  of  life ; — while  the  unimaginative  mind,  that  dreams  of  no  ideal 
beauty  save  such  as  is  presented  to  it  by  the  shaping  hand  of  others ;  that  can 
see  the  spirit  of  romance  only  where  the  pen  of  genius  has  embodied  it  in 
some  myotic  legend  of  chivalrous  days,  listens  with  incredulity,  if  not  with 
scorn,  to  the  claim  of  the  merchant  adventurer  to  rank  with  the  knightly 
rover  of  the  minstrel's  song. 

But  bear  with  me  a  moment,  and  see  if  we  can  detect  and  analyze  "  the 
wayward  sprite,  twin-born  with  poetry,  'yclept  romance."  It  is  a  common 
thing  with  those  who  would  undervalue  the  resources  which  our  new 
world  afiTords  to  imaginative  literature,  to  ask,  "  Where  are  your  stores 
of  poetry  and  romance  to  be  found,  in  a  country  where  no  time-honored 
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traditions  struggle  to  light  through  the  dim  veil  of  antiquity  ;  where  no 
ivy  mantles  the  towers  of  by-gone  days ;  no  ancient  halls  resound  with 
echoes  that  were  first  waked  among  the  rattling  armor,  along  their 
fretted  vaults,  a  thousand  years  ago  ?  Where,"  say  they,  "  is  your  storied 
past,  in  which  to  delve  ?" 

Is  romance,  then,  the  child  of  Time^  only? — the  tender  nurseling^  ^*^ 
of  a  thousand  years?  Must  its  in&ncy  have  been  rocked  in  some 
tottering  turret,  with  the  winds  that  wail  through  cloistered  arches  for 
a  lullaby?  Does  it  sit  mewed  up,  like  a  hooded  hawk,  deep  within 
some  gothic  pile,  where  the  jesses  have  long  since  mouldered  upoa 
the  skeleton  wrist  of  the  falconer  ?  Does  it  wake  alone  to  the  blast 
of  the  warder'flL  horn,  where  the  trampling  of  steeds  proclaim  some 
princely  cortege  near  ?  or  are  its  wild  sallies  to  be  traoed  only  in  ca- 
rousals with  silken  page  and  hoary  seneschal,  or  midnight  mountings 
for  the  sudden  onslaught,  where  glimmers  the  lance  of  the  bold  border 
reiver,  and  pennons  of  steel-clad  champions  flutter  above  the  knightly 
foray  ?  These^  it  is  true,  are  the  darling  images  of  the  minstrel's  song ; 
but,  though  among  the  richest  adornments  of  romantic  story,  they  belong 
no  more  to  its  essential  spirit  than  does  the  tabard  of  the  herald  to  the 
stirring  deeds  it  is  his  task  to  proclaim. 

Romance  is  the  child  of  Action^  not  of  Time,  It  is  amid  wild  deeds  of 
personal  adventure — ^the  doing  and  daring — the  undaunted  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, with  the  strange  modifications  of  human  character,  the  mystic  com- 
binations of  human  motives,  the  excited  and  irregular  play  of  human 
sympathies  that  attends  its  perils  and  its  triumphs,  in  which  the  soul  of 
romantic  story  has  its  life  and  being ;  and  it  is  the  potcer  of  genius  which 
wakes  the  subtile  spirit,  and  makes  it  walk  the  earth.  Time  may,  indeed, 
drape  the  image  he  would  hallow,  with  u  veil  as  holy  as  genius  herself 
can  weave  ;  but  he  hath  no  power,  like  her,  to  quicken  inert  properties 
to  life,  and  awaken  the  sleeping  elements  of  poetry  into  fresh  and  glorious 
existence.  By  her  hand,  those  elements,  fused  in  the  crucible  of  mind^ 
are,  with  an  immortal  alchymy,  transmitted  to  things  precious  and  most 
rare.  By  her  power,  even  the  ignoble  objects  that  pass  unheeded  by  the 
historian  are  dignified  and  exalted ;  by  her  power,  the  most  ignoble  are 
oflen  commended  to  the  reflection  of  the  thoughtful,  and  the  active  sym- 
pathy of  the  well-doing. 

The  paltry  bickerings  of  semi-barbarous  chieftains  become  the  cherish- 
ed themes  of  the  enlightened  and  the  refined — the  clownish  cattle-driver 
assumes  the  dignity  of  a  hero;  and  even  the  thieving  outlaw  escapes  fi-om 
the  gallows  to  receive  our  commiseration  for  his  crimes,  when  Scott  es- 
says to  set  the  gauntlet  of  chivalry  upon  the  vulgar  hand  of  avarice ;  while 
the  grovelling  cares,  the  dumb  miseries,  the  vague  shuffling  existence  of 
that  trodden  class  which  wanted  its  poet  until  Eliot  sung,  are  embraced 
anew  in  the  general  sympathies  of  the  human  family,  when  Dickens 
throws  the  grace-giving  coBstus  of  his  genius  around  the  sorrows  of 
the  poor. 

In  a  word,  the  halo  which  consecrates  so  many  themes  to  romantic  and 
poetic  association,  though  seeming  to  radiate  from  those  themes,  is  im- 
parted chiefly  by  the  crowning  hand  of  genius ;  and  is  oflen  no  more  in 
the  objects  themselves,  than  are  the  rays  of  the  uprising  sun  an  elemental  ; 
part  of  the  mountain-top  which  he  gilds  with  his  glory. 

Had  Scott,  when  throwing  the  wizard  spell  of  his  genius  around  knightly    ^' 
felons  and  hereditary  highwaymen — had  he  but  followed  his  enterprising 
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countryroen  upon  other  fields  of  action  than  his  favorite  ''  border,"  think 
jou  he  would  have  found  the  adventurous  Caledonian,  carving  out  his 
precarious  fortunes  amid  the  perils  of  every  clime,  less  worthy  of  his  muse 
than  the  freebooter  whom  she  ennobles  at  home  ?  Had  the  mighty  min- 
strel,  instead  of  painting  the  youthful  Raleigh  pouring  a  courtier's  flattery 
into  the  ear  of  Elizabeth,  presented  him  to  us  as  the  gallant  merchant- 
rover  upon  unknown  seas,  and  lands  where  danger  dignified  the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  think  you  the  portrait  would  have  been  less  noble  7 

Such  themes,  though  less  congenial  than  others  to  the  feudal  tastes  of 
that  glorious  master,  are  neither  new  to  poetry,  nor  have  they  grown  out 
of  favor  for  their  triteness.  The  enterprise  of  the  daring  merchant  has 
been  immortalized  alike  in  the  literature  of  republican  Greece,  and  in 
that  of  our  own  free  land.  The  trading  voyage  of  the  bold  Argonaut  has 
lived  for  three  thousand  years  upon  the  classic  page  ;  and  the  wild  annals 
of  Astoria  are  enshrined  by  the  biographer  of  Columbus,  where  they  will 
be  remembered  with  the  "line  of  his  land's  language." 

But  where  shall  toe  first  seek  for  the  romance  allied  to  the  pursuit  of 
commerce — the  Poetry  of  Trade  ?  Shall  we  begin  with  the  bold  hunters 
of  the  deep,  who  have  its  monsters  for  their  quarry  7  Their  daring  toils 
are  already  imnoortalized  in  the  magnificent  periods  of  Burke,  and  need 
no  farther  illustration  at  our  hands.  "  What  in  the  world,"  exclaims  that 
eloquent  statesman,  in  a  passage  which  I  do  not  love  the  less  to  quote  be- 
cause  it  is  familiar  to  the  reader,  ^'  what  is  equal  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  of  New  England  carry  on  the  whale  fishery  7  Whilst  we  fol- 
low them  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  pene. 
trating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's 
Straits ;  whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  we  hear 
that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold ;  that  they 
are  near  the  antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the 
south !  Falkland  island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an  object 
for  the  grasp  of  British  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place,  in  the 
progress  of  their  victorious  industry !  Nor  is  the  equinoxial  heat  more 
'^discouraging  to  them  than  the  accunralated  winters  of  both  the  poles."     > 

"  We  know  that  while  some  of  them  draw  the  line,  and  strike  the  har- 
poon on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their 
gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  by 
their  fisheries ;  no  climate  but  is  witness  of  their  toils." 

Such  was  the  feme  of  the  New  Englanders  in  this  perilous  mode  of 
industry  even  in  the  old  colonial  times;  when,  in  the  language  of  Burke, 
"  they  were  a  recent  people — still,  as  it  were,  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet 
hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood."  Shall  we  track  them  now  in  other 
similar  paths  of  enterprise ;  or  shall  we  rather,  remembering  the  first 
toy  of  our  infancy,  follow  the  slight  bark  of  the  merchant,  glancing 
among  the  coral  islands  of  tropical  seas  7  Shall  we  study  him  here, 
snatching  the  fragrant  sandal-wood  from  the  pyre  of  the  Hindoo  widow, 
or  gathering  there  the  spices  wherewith  the  swart  savage  would  embalm 
the  dead,  freighting  his  vessel  with  them  for  the  civilized  living  7  Shall 
we  view  him  with  one  hand  repelling  the  spear  of  the  piratical  Malay, 
and  with  the  other  counting  over  the  pearls  which  the  Ceylon  diver  has 
brought  from  ocean's  depths  to  adorn  the  neck  of  beauty  ?  Shall  we  hie 
with  him  to  the  desert,  where  the  Arab  scatters  his  rich  bales  upon  the 
waste,  and  spurs  his  dromedary,  to  escape  that  withering  harbinger  of 
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deatb,  the  dark  simoom  ?  Behold,  the  merchant  rover  is  already  beyond 
oar  qaest !  He  has  escaped  to  the  frozen  north.  He  has  tracked  the  fir- 
forests  of  Norway ;  delved  into  the  iron  mines  of  Sweden ;  and  now, 
with  the  trading  Muscovite,  he  bears  the  spoils  to  realms  beyond  the 
Cattcasus ! 

But  these  are  old  and  well-worn  paths,  that  have  been  trod  for  centu- 
riesj^et  us  follow  the  merchant  into  the  new  haunts,  where  last  the  pen    ^v. . 
ofgenius  has  tracked  him.     Let  us  plunge  into  the  mountain  defiles,  and        ^ 
savage  forests  of  our  own  continent,  and  sit  down  with  the  hardy  trader    ^ '" 
amid  the  snows  of  Oregon ;  or,  unawed  by  the  red  Indian,  make  our  sum- 
mer home  with  the  fiir  ranger  of  the  prairies. 

Surely,  if  there  be  poetry  in  the  adventures  that  spring  firom  daring 
enterprise,  by  whatever  cause  projected  or  set  in  motion,  we  have  it  here ; 
with  all  the  accessories,  too,  that  painter  or  sculptor  could  desire. 

Take  the  first  gathering  of  a  Missouri  caravan  at  one  of  our  frontier 
trading  posts,  with  its  picturesque  grouping  of  brown  hunters,  half-breed 
(rappers,  and  rifle-frocked  engages,  bound  for  the  great  hunting-grounds 
of  the  far  west,  where  the  elk  and  the  buffalo  crop  the  rich  herbage,  and 
the  wild  horse  roams  the  flowery  waste  in  all  his  native  fireedom !  Be- 
hold their  barbaric  array,  when  they  have  lefl  the  debateable  ground  of 
civilized  and  savage  life,  and  are  advanced  some  stages  upon  their  perilous 
journey  to  the  distant  mountains ! 

It  is  the  hour  of  commencing  the  day's  march.  The  bustle  of  breaking 
up  an  encampment  is  over ;  and  the  mornine;  light,  which  falls  in  strag- 
gling beams  among  the  clump  of  trees  where  we  have  made  our  last 
night's  bivouac,  already  shines  upon  the  scouting  party,  which  has  pushed 
out  Into  the  open  prairie.  Our  own  horses  stand  ready  for  mounting,  and 
we  obey  the  last  summons  to  the  saddle.  The  bugle  rings  out  upon  the 
soft  air  of  an  Indian  summer  morning  ;  the  mounted  riflemen  file  off  slow- 
ly, beneath  the  boughs  of  the  rich  autumnal  forest;  the  hunters  and  trap- 
pers spur  more  eagerly  along  the  flanks,  and  shoot  off  into  the  adjacent 
savannas — and  now  we  can  only  Aiark  the  gleam  of  their  arms,  as  their 
forms  are  gradually  lessened  and  lost,  over  the  rolling  prairie  ;  while  the 
whoop  of  some  straggling  loiterer  echoes  in  the  forest  behind,  as,  spurring 
on  our  track,  he  emerges  from  its  shadowy  glades. 

Shall  we  still  move  with  that  morning  pageant  westward,  and  follow 
the  day  in  its  picturesque  career  ?  Shall  we  course  over  the  grassy  do- 
main, "diversified  wiUi  scattered  groves  and  forests,  and  glassy  pools 
reflecting  their  painted  foliage  ?" 

It  is  evening ;  and,  crossing  a  dozen  reaches  of  the  broad  savanna,  as 
we  pushed  fi*om  islet  to  islet  of  embowering  thickets,  we  have  traversed 
the  expanse  fi'om  whose  bosom  to-morrow's  sun  will  rise  behind  us.  We 
have  once  more  gained  the  shelter  of  the  heavy  forest ;  our  camp-fires 
are  lighted  by  some  unnamed  rivulet,  that  sings  all  night  to  the  autumn 
moon ;  their  red  light  burnishes  the  tall  trees,  and  glances  firom  their 
columnor  trunks  to  the  verdurous  roof  above  us ;  wild  forms,  in  &ntastic 
drapery,  are  grouped  here  and  there  among  them ;  the  woods  resound 
with  merriment,  as  if  a  hunt  were  up ;  the  friendly  whoop  of  some  out- 
lying trapper  rises  ever  and  anon  amid  the  noisy  revels  of  the  carousing 
borderer ;  while  the  cautious  beaver  trembles  in  his  lodge,  as,  far  re- 
mote, he  hears  the  unwonted  sounds. 

Reader,  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your  patience  by  presenting  the  coun- ! 
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terpart  of  this  scene  in  the  sudden  onslaught,  the  vindictiTe  chase,  or 
mtunderons  ambuscade,  which  give  continued  and  thrilling  interest  to  a  life 
in  the  wilderness ;  but  I  tnU  ask,  who  fs  the  enchanter  that  has  conjured 
up  this  woodland  scene — ^grouped  those  figures  for  the  painter's  study,  and 
called  into  being  that  spirit  of  romance  which  courts  the  poet's  pen  ? 
Who — who  but  the  plodding  merchant  is  the  magician  in  whose  study  the 
eldreitch  pageant  was  devised,  and  put  in  motion  1 

Those  strange  figures  that  but  now  flitted  before  us,  are  his  fitmiliars ; 
and  myriads  of  such  are  doing  his  bidding  everywhere.  Some  are  search- 
ing the  golden  sands  of  Peruvian  rivers,  or  sitting,  like  figures  of  bronze, 
up- watching  the  gums  distil  fi'om  tropic  trees ;  some  are  gathering  mosses 
firom  the  firozen  clifis  of  Iceland ;  some  in  armed  troops,  with  spear  and 
lance,  are  surrounding  the  elephant  in  the  Indian  jungle  ;  and  some,  in 
wilds  as  perilous,  beaid  the  grisly  bear  of  Oregon,  and  rouse  the  ferocious 
cougar  fi'om  his  lair. 

Little  does  the  fair  one  .reck,  when  wrapped  in  luxurious  fiirs,  that  keep 
the  winter's  wind  firom  visiting  her  too  roughly — little  does  she  think, 
amid  the  comforts  of  her  sheltered  home,  of  scenes  like  these ;  and  yet 
the  soft  cape  that  wraps  her  shoulders,  or  gracefiil  mufiT  with  which  she 
so  safely  dallies,  is  often  the  spoil  ofjiome  wild  encounter ;  and,  after 
being  torn  firom  the  bleeding  frame  or  its  original  owner,  has  been  car- 
ried many  a  weary  mile,  through  ceaseless  perils,  before  the  hunter  could 
fling  down  his  pack  befi>re  the  evening  fire,  and  join  in  a  pioneer's  pre« 
carious  banquet. 

It  would  be  more  curious  than  profitable  to  trace  these  incongruous 
associations,  as  they  may  be  shown  to  belong  to  a  hundred  fitmiliar  ob- 
jects, whose  daily  use  seldom  reminds  us  of  the  toils  and  dangers  through 
which  they  are  introduced  to  trade. 

Even  articles  of  such  trivial  value  as  the  common  sponge,  are  not  ex- 
empt firom  this  condition.  The  sponge-divers  of  the  uEgean  are  compelled 
to  descend  to  such  a  depth  to  reach  this  singular  production  of  the  sea, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  a  heavy  weight  with  them  to  the  bottom,  in 
order  to  save  their  breath  by  expediting  their  descent ;  and  even  then,  the 
process  of  detaching  the  animal  from  the  rocks  to  which  it  clings  is  so 
tedious,  that  three,  and  sometimes  four  divers,  will  descend  successively, . 
to  procure  the  larger  specimens. 

It  may  interest  my  fair  readers  to  know  that,  in  the  ^gean  islands, 
where  the  principal  occupation  is  sponge-diving,  no  young  man  is  permit- 
ted to  marry  till  he  can  descend  with  facility  to  a  depth  of  twenty  fathoms; 
nor,  like  others,  who  for  lucre  tread  the  pavements  of  the  sea,  do  storms 
deter  the  wooers  of  these  island  daughters. 

**  Bolder  than  they  who  dare  not  dive 
For  pearls  save  when  the  sea's  at  rest, 
Love,  in  the  tempest  most  alive. 
Hath  ever  held  that  pearl  the  best 
He  finds  beneath  the  stormiest  waters.** 

There  is  a  favorite  staple  of  our  American  farmers,  which,  though  once 
an  important  article  in  the  grain  trade  of  Europe,  yet  has  never,  since  it 
was  first  brought  from  the  dominions  of  the  Saracen  Saladin,  attained  the 
consideration  which  we  Americans  attach  to  it — ^yet  how  few  of  us  think 
of  the  ^  airs  of  Palestine"  'mid  the  balm  of  a  buckwheat-field  ;  see  the 
shield  of  the  crusader  in  the  griddle  of  the  Yankee  housewife  ;  or  remem- 
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ber  that  the  honest  slap-jack  which  smokes  on  our  table  from  the  one, 
was  virtually  brought  with  buckwheat  from  Judea  by  the  other ! 

They  who  traffic  in  flowers,  too,  which  were  once  no  inconsiderable 
article  of  trade  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  are  likewise  indebted  to  the 
crusaders  for  many  valuable  plants ;  while  some  of  our  most  familiar  shrubs 
are  associated  with  deeds  of  adventvire  upon  land  and  sea.  Marigolds, 
according  to  Dodonaius,  were  brought  from  Africa,  when  the  warlike 
Charles  V.  carried  his  arms  against  Tunis ;  and  the  Guernsey  lilly  was 
produced  from  the  bulbs  of  the  plant,  cast  with  the  wreck  of  a  Japanese 
vessel  upon  the  shores  of  that  island. 

Sir  Walter  Scott — among  the  various  and  voluminous  writings  in  which 
he  has  touched  upon  so  many  subjects,  and  adorned  them  all — relates 
some  thrilling  incidents  of  the  toilsome  daring  of  those  who  take  the  sea- 
fowl  from  their  nests  in  the  clifis  of  the  northern  ocean ;  and,  indeed,  the 
trade  in  feathers,  which  gives  a  livelihood  to  so  many  frugal  inhabitants 
of  the  north,  abounds  in  perils  of  the  most  appalling  kind.  I1ie  down 
which  forms  the  most  sumptuous  coverlet  for  the  couch  of  wealth,  is  fur- 
nished by  those  who  oflen  perish,  crushed  in  their  light  barks  amid  the 
floating  ice  of  Hudson^s  Bay ;  or  who,  suspended  by  a  frail  rope  from 
some  beetling  crag,  find  an  equally  frightful  death  upon  the  jagged  rocks 
of  Norway.  Yet  the  peevish  invalid,  cushioned  in  luxurious  ease,  thinks 
no  more  of  the  adventurers  who  thus  minister  to  his  comfort  than  he  does 
of  the  wild-drake,  who,  after  breasting  the  surges  of  those  boisterous 
seas,  contributes  from  his  glossy  bosom  to  soften  that  complaining  pillow. 

Such  is  the  peculiar  history  of  many  an  article  of  commerce,  with  which 
we  habitually  connect  no  other  associations  than  those  that  spring  from 
their  daily  use.  But  I  should  only  trespass  upon  the  reader's  patience  by 
extending  the  enumeration,  and  it  is  time  to  look  to  the  more  ambitious 
triumphs  of  mercantile  enterprise,  and  survey  those  grand  monuments  of 
commercial  success  which  show  like  the  romantic  creations  of  Arabian 
fiction  beside  th«  tamer  products  of  human  ener^  and  power. 

Look  to  the  broad  realm  of  fabled  Iswara.  behold  the  modem  suc- 
cessors of  the  far-conquering  Iskander !  Need  I  remind  the  reader  of  the 
vast  possessions  held  there  by  a  company  of  London  merchants  7  From  a 
charter  of  trade,  given  in  the  year  1608,  to  a  company  of  East  India  tra- 
ders, has  arisen  an  empire  of  almost  boundless  extent,  and  embracing  one 
hundred  millions  of  subjects !  Here  are  stipendiary  princes,  who  receive 
yearly  from  Leaden-Hall  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  maintain  their  state. 
Here,  too,  are  feudatory  chieflains,  acknowledging  these  merchants  for 
their  sovereigns,  who  bring  a  combined  force  of  a  million  of  soldiers  into 
the  fiekl,  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  lieges.  And  here,  amid  scenes  of  an- 
tiquity so  hoary  that  Time  himself  seems  in  his  dotage  near  them — here, 
where  the  altars  of  a  hundred  gods  insult  the  skies— commerce  has  over- 
shadowed them  all  with  her  shrine,  and  claimed  her  offering  from  each 
separate  creed.  Alas  I  amid  all  its  splendid  creations,  the  Poetry  of  Trade 
is  here  a  fearful  epic  of  human  misery,  upon  the  most  stupendous  scale. 
Let  us  turn  from  tortured  Asia,  to  that  nation  of  merchants  which  first  in 
modem  times  introduced  her  exhaustless  commerce  to  western  Europe. 

**  Look  to  the  winged  lion's  maible  piles. 
Where  Veniob  sat  in  state,  throned  on  her  thousand  iales." 

Behold  her,  radiant  and  beautiful  as  the  sea-bom  goddess,  when,  fresh 
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from  ocean  foam,  the  lovely  mischief  burst !  Behold  the  proud  offipring 
of  commerce  rising  from  ihe  blue  Adriatic,  and  queening  it  over  every 
sea !  Survey  her  now,  in  full  panoply  of  arms,  fighting  the  battles  of 
Christendom  against  the  Turk,  or  planting  the  banner  of  San  Marco  upon 
the  towers  of  Byzantium !  and  now,  with  the  blandishments  of  peace, 
luring  around  her  men  of  genius  from  every  clime,  and  concentrating 
within  her  walls  all  that  is  rare  in  art,  from  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
world! 

What  though  now  "all  silent  rows  her  songless  gondolier;"  what 
though  the  exhaustless  east  no  longer  pours  its  treasures  in  her  lap,  awhile 
her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore ;  what  though  "  her  thirteen  hun- 
dred years  of  freedom  done,  the  Austrian  tramples  where  an  emperor 
knelt ;"  what  though  the  pageant  of  her  long  array  of  knightly  shadows 
has  passed  from  earth,  melting  like  the  ocean  mist  upon  her  shores ;  what 
though  the  dogeless  city  sinks  "  like  a  seaweed  into  the  waves  fit>m  whence 
she  rose." 

<*  In  youth  she  was  all  glory  a  new  Tyre, 
Her  very  byword  sprung  fi-om  victory ! 
The  Planter  of  the  lion !  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea. 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free. 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite 
Witness  Troy's  rival  Candia !    Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  which  saw  Lepanto's  fight, 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight" 

Pass  we  by  Florence,  with  her  merchant  princes,  and  Genoa,  which 
gave  a  new  world  alike  to  romance  and  reality.  Pass  we  by  the  gor- 
geous but  blood-etained  annals  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  conmiercial 
enterprise  to  another  land,  like  Venice,  rescued  from  the  sea.  Behold 
the  bold  Batavian,  now  wrestling  with  the  waves,  and  now,  at  the  call  of 
patriotism,  inviting  them  to  engulph  his  home  !  See  here  a  community 
of  merchants  rising  against  Spanish  tyranny,  and  battling  successfidly 
with  the  well-appointed  armies  of  the  most  powerflil  monarchy  of  Chris- 
tendom— the  veteran  victors  of  a  thousand  fights !  Where,  on  the  pages 
of  feudal  story  do  you  find  more  heroi^  fortitude  and  daring  achievements, 
more  romantic  deeds  of  self-devotion  than  hav»  immortalized  the  struggle 
for  liberty  in  the  Netherlands  ? 

It  is  true  that  in  later  times,  when  the  haughty  fleets  of  England  suc- 
cumbed to  Dutch  prowess,  and  Van  Tromp  swept  the  British  channel  with 
a  broom  at  his  mast-head^  it  is  true  that  the  witlings  of  the  trembling 
court  at  Whitehall  hkl  their  terrors  in  ridicule,  and  lampooned  their  vic- 
torious foe  as  **  a  nation  of  traders,"  as  we  too  have  been  called*  in  derisiott 
by  those  who  themselves  owe  everything  to  trade.  But  the  sneer  of  the 
courtier  can  never  wither  the  laurels  of  the  patriot,  and  the  indomitable- 
spirit  and  romantic  valor  of  the  Dutch  trader  will  live  in  memory  while 
liberty  has  a  name. 

It  must  have  been  a  novel  thing,  when  pushing  their  adventurous  keels 
among  the  islands  ^f  Asiatic  seas,  where  the  sway  of  Holland  was  long 
afrer  acknowledged,  these  inhabitants  of  a  less  genial  clime  found  them- 
selves wandering  amid  the  balmy  airs  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  among 
sandal -groves  and  bowers  of  spice,  where  fruits  and  flowers  blushed  over 
every  stream !     Bat  not  less  novel  and  romantic  was  the  scene  when 
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they  exchanged  their  level  shores  for  the  ragged  steeps  and  promontories 
through  which  the  crag-hung  Hudson  marches  to  the  sea,  when,  leaving 
other  Europeans  to  sit  down  upon*  the  skirts  of  the  new  world,  thej 
strack  deep  amid  the  mountain  fastnesses  frowning  in  savage  contrast  to 
the  fenny  plains  of  their  native  land. 

The  dauntless  enterprise  of  these  first  pioneers  of  New  York,  who  lefl 
their  own  country  in  the  very  flush  of  her  military  pride  and  conunercial 
prosperity,  to  extend  in  the  wilderness  an  Empire  so  soon  to  pass  away, 
has  never  been  appreciated  by  the  historian.  Unawed  by  the  warlike 
savages  around  them,  these  adventurous  and  intrepid  merchants  esta- 
blished  their  trading  posts  fitr  in  the  interior,  leaving  many  a  ferocious 
band  between  themselves  and  the  shores  which  first  they  touched.  They 
left  the  tide- waters,  upon  which  immigrants,  less  enterprising,  long  hov. 
ered,  and  crossing  the  then  savage  mountains  of  Shongum,  (or  Shawan- 
gunk,)  pitched  their  stations  in  the  romantic  vaUeys  where  their  ruins 
may  yet  be  seen.  The  walls  of  solid  masonry,  the  narrow  loophole  for 
the  harquebuss,  the  heavy  stone  built  church,  half  fortalice  and  half  tern- 
pie  of  religion— 4he  church.yard,  bared  of  trees  that  might  conceal  an 
approaching  enemy — all  these  may  still  be  seen  in  some  of  these  soft  and 
meadowy  vales,  which  skirt  the  base  of  the  Katsbergs.  Nor  only  here, 
where  the  pebbled  Rondout  and  willowy  Wallkill  water  the  pastoral 
glades  through  which  they  glide  toward  the  Hudson.  But  they  struck 
the  mountain  sources  of  thie  parent  river  itself,  pierced  the  lake-studded 
wilds,  where  the  fierce  Mohawk  held  his  sway,  and  adapting  themselves 
to  the  novel  phase  of  life  amid  which  they  moved,  exchange^  the  lumber- 
ing canal-boat  of  their  fiitherland  for  the  light  canoe  of  the/ Indian  hun- 
ter; launched  boldly  upon  the  myriad  streams  of  that  land  of  flowing  wa- 
ters, and  explored  the  wonderful  navigation  of  lake  and  river,  that  grand 
Arterial  circulation  which  gives  commercial  vitality  to  the  Niaoaba 
State. 

The  name  of  th^  association  of  merchants,  once  celebrated  as  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  is  now  hardly  remembered.  But  who  that 
knows  the  brave  and  warlike  race,  the  once  formidable  Iroquois,  among 
whom  these  leaders  thrust  themselves  with  such  soldier-like  confidence, 
who  that  can  appreciate  the  perils  they  braved,  the  strange  and  untried 
scenes  upon  which  they  entered,  will  assert  that  any  knightly  rover  in 
heathen  lands  excelled  them  in  gallant  hardihood  ?  albeit,  the  spirit  of 
trade  gave  soul  to  their  endeavors.  But  have  they  left  no  trace  of  their 
manly  toils  ?  Have  they  no  annals  save  on  the  grotesque  page  where 
genius  has  allowed  itself  to  ridicule  their  worth?  This  noble  city  of 
New  York  is  their  monument  I  Here  where  the  descendant  of  the  New 
England  pilgrim  has  breathed  new  life  into  the  sturdy  soul  of  the  Hol- 
lander, and  repaid  with  his  active  intelligence,  upon  a  new  soil,  the  debt 
of  hospitality  which  his  fathers  incurred  upon  the  old — ^here  is  the  mau- 
soleum of  their  memory  !  Here  did  they  first  plant  the  roof^tree,  and 
raise  the  dwelling  of  its  earliest  fi)unders.  Here  did  they  build  the  free 
altars  of  trade  to  which  every  nation  of  the  earth  now  brings  its  offering. 
Here  amid  the  glooms  of  primeval  forest  did  they  pronounce  the  sp^ 
which,  with  a  power  and  rapidity  like  that  of  some  fiibled  talisman,  has 
called  the  fifth  city  of  Christendom  into  beinff ! 

Reader,  mine,  there  hath  been  a  good  deal  of  the  Poetiy  of  Trade  put 
into  action  in  this  teeming  metropolis,  to  make  her  what  she  is,  the  fair 
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Venice  of  the  Atlantic  main !  and  easy  were  it  to  add  innumerable  items 
to  the  large  invoice  already  here  given.  But  thou  art  aweary,  perhaps, 
of  the  somewhat  inflated  periods  of  this  article,  forgetful  of  the  high  pres- 
sure requisite  to  extract,  in  their  full  effulgence,  the  sunbeams  of  Poetry 
from  the  cucumbers  of  Trade. 


akt.  il— the  government  and  the  currency. 

CHAPTER  IT.  SBCnOH    L 

ADMTIOKAL  TOWS  AHD  ABOTTXEMTS  IN  PAYOR  OP  UNLDnTRD  LIABIUTT— SCCTCH  STSTtK 
OP  BANEIKG— OPUnORS  AND  RXF0RT8  OP  THE  ENGLISH  H008E  OP  LORDS  AND  THE  HOUSE  OF 
OQXMONS. 

In  addittion  to  these  views  and  arguments  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  un- 
limited liability,  I  would  farther  suggest,  that  the  adoption  of  it  into  our 
system,  would  be  attended  with  other  advantages,  which,  upon  referring 
to  what  has  been  already  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  defects  of  our  pre- 
sent scheme  of  banking,  will  be  readily  understood.  Were  liability  un- 
limited, the  shareholders  and  stockholders  in  our  banks  would  severally 
own  in  them  a  larger  amount  of  shares  and  stock,  and  would,  consequent- 
ly* givo  niore  attention  to  their  management  and  security.  The  share- 
holders and  stockholders,  too,  would  be  generally  fewer  in  number — be 
less  dbpersed  and  distant  from  one  another ;  and  be  better  able,  there- 
fore, to  act  with  promptness  and  efficiency,  and  better  able  to  exert  a  di- 
rect control  over  their  agents,  the  directors,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in  due 
subordination.  The  improvement  in  bank  management  which  would  re- 
suit  from  these  changes  in  the  relation  subsisting  between  stockholders 
and  directors,  would,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  highly  important.  The 
management  of  banks  having  been  brought,  through  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  of  unlimited  liability,  more  immediately  under  the  control  and  super- 
intendence of  the  stockholders,  we  might  vnth  confidence  expect  that  it 
would  be  conducted  with  a  single  eye  to  the  interest,  and  above  all,  the 
security  of  the  stockholders  themselves  ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  interest  and  security  of  the  stockholders,  must  always 
be,  in  fact,  the  interest  and  security  of  the  public. 

Under  our  present  system,  it  is  obvious  that  the  directors  of  banks  are 
exposed,  in  the  management  of  their  trust,  to  be  influenced  by  a  variety 
of  considerations,  political  and  personal,  which  are,  often,  not  only  not  in 
accordance  with,  but  are  even  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interest  and  se- 
curity of  their  constituents.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  hear  of  bank 
director?  and  bank  presidents  having  attained,  through  the  influence  of 
their  position — through  the  hopes  and  fears  of  those  who  expect,  or  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  have  already  received  favors,  to  a  high  pitch  of 
political  consideration  and  importance.  How  cautious  are  many  of  in- 
curring the  enmity — how  desirous  of  possessing  the  friendship  of  banks  I 
that  is,  of  their  directors  and  managers !  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  dis- 
pensation of  favors  by  which  such  effects  are  produced,  and  so  much  power 
and  influence  acquired,  is  not  always  made  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the 
interests  and  security  of  the  stockholders. 

The  conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that  under  a  system  that  limits  the 
liability  of  stockholders  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  and  which,  conse- 
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queotly,  admits  of  tbe  amount  soTerallj  owned  being  smallf  it  is  quite  im- 
possible  that  banks  should  ever  be  well,  or  faithfull j,  or  ably  managed ; 
or  should  possess  that  degree  of  stability  and  security  which  alone  could 
justify  the  legislature  in  entrusting  to  them  the  important  and  delicate 
function  of  supplying  a  circulating  medium,  for  the  purpose  of  commerce 
and  exchange.  By  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  unlimited  liablility, 
we  oblige  the  stockholders  either  to  withdraw  from  the  bfinks,  or  to  invest 
in  it  so  considerable  a  portion  of  their  property,  as  that  their  interest  in 
the  concern  will  justify  their  encountering  the  chances  of  its  failure;  and 
will,  at  the  same  time,  secure  such  a  degree  of  attention  and  vigilance  on 
their  part,  as  would  be  the  surest  guarantee  against  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  misfortune. 

To  the  arguments  and  views  that  have  been  urged  in  fitvor  of  the  un- 
limited liability  of  bankers  and  bank-partners,  we  may  add,  that  the  plan 
which  we  recommend  for  adoption  in  this  country,  has  been  in  operation 
in  Scotland  for  above  a  century,  and  that  it  has  uniformly  been  attended 
with  the  best  possible  results.  A  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ap- 
pointed  (1625)  to  take  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  the  system  of  bank- 
ing  in  Scotland,  say  in  their  report,  that  '*  It  is  proved  by  the  evidence, 
and  by  the  documents  that  the  banks  of  Scotland,  whether  chartered  or 
joint-stock  companies,  or  private  establisments,  have  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury exhibited  a  stability  which  the  committee  believe  to  be  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  banking — ^that  they  supported  themselves  from  1797  to  1812, 
without  any  protection  from  the  restriction  by  which  the  bank  of  England 
and  Ireland  were  relieved  from  cash  payments — that  there  was  little  de- 
mand for  gold  during  the  late  embarrassments  in  the  circulation ;  and 
that  in  the  whole  period  of  their  establishment,  there  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  instances  of  bankruptcy."  The  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  upon  the  same  occasion,  expresses  opinions  in  re- 
lation to  the  operation  and  results  of  the  Scotch  system  of  banking,  which 
perfectly  concur  with  those  of  the  House  of  Lords,  just  stated. 

Of  thirty-one  banks  in  Scotland  which  issue  notes,  five  only  are  char- 
tered, (1644 ;)  that  is  to  say,  five  only  have  a  responsibility  which  is  limited 
to  the  amount  of  their  subscribed  capital.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-six, 
the  proprietors  and  stockholders  are  liable  to  the  note-holders  and  public 
for  the  entire  amount  of  their  bank  responsibilities  up  to  the  last  fitrthing 
of  their  private  fortunes. 

■BcnoHn. 

TkaUTUOi  AFFOBDED  TO  THB  PUBUO  BT  THB  TEOVISIOirS  OP  THB  LAW  FOB  ASCIBTAIinMO  THB 
AMOUNT  OF  FBOPBBTT  AMD  FOBTUiriS  OWNED  BT  FBOPBIBTORS  AND  tTOCKBOLDBBS  OW  BANKS. 
FKOVISIONS  OF  THB  LAW  OF  SCOTLAND — ^FOWEB  OF  A  CBSDITOB  IN  THAT  OOVNTBT. 

But  while  we  insist  upon  the  importance  of  unlimited  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  of  a  bank,  as  one  of  the  most  efiective  means  of 
insuring  its  prudent  and  able  management,  we  are,  of  course,  perfectly 
aware,  that  such  a  principle,  except  m  the  case  of  banks  whose  proprie- 
tors are,  in  fact,  persons  of  property  and  fortune,  must  necessarily  be  ut- 
terly nugatory ;  and,  that  it  is,  therefore,  quite  necessary  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  principle,  that  facilities  should  be  afibrded  the  public,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  of  property  or  fortune  owned  severally,  as  well  as  jointly, 
by  the  partners  in  banks ;  and  for  enabling  the  creditors  and  note-holden 
to  attach  the  banker's  property,  of  whatever  description,  and  making  it 
available  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.    It  seems  to  be  owing  to  a  want  of 
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these  easential  conditions  in  England,  that  the  principle  of  unlimited  liabilitj 
has  never  been  attended  in  that  country  with  the  same  degree  of  success 
which  has  been  observed  so  uniformly  to  attend  it  in  Scotland. 

In  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1826,  it  is 
saidy  '*  The  general  provisions  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  bearing  upon  this 
subject,  are  calculated  to  promote  the  solidity  of  banking  establishments, 
by  afibrding  the  creditor  great  facilities  of  ascertaining  the  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances of  individual  partners,  and  by  making  the  private  fortunes  of 
those  partneis  available  for  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the  bank 
with  which  they  are  connected »  *  *  *  and,  ezceptinff  in  the  case  of 
the  bank  of  Scotland  and  the  two  chartered  banks,  which  have  very  con- 
siderable capitals,  the  partners  of  all  banking  companies  are  bound  joint- 
ly and  severaiiy,  so  that  each  partner  is  liable  to  the  whole  extent  of  his 
fortune,  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  company.  A  creditor  in  Scotland  is  em- 
powered  to  attach  the  real  and  heritable,  as  well  as  the  personal  estate 
of  his  debtor^  for  payment  of  personal  debts,  among  which  may  be  classed 
debts  due  by  bills  and  promissory  notes ;  and  recourse  may  be  had,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  payment  to  each  description  of  property  at  the 
same  time.  Execution  is  not  confined  to  the  real  property  of  a  debtor 
merely  during  his  life,  but  proceeds  with  equal  effect  upon  that  property 
after  his  decease. 

^  The  law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  records,  gives  ready  means  of 
procuring  information  with  respect  to  the  real  and  heritable  estate  of  which 
any  person  in  Scotland  may  be  possessed.  No  purchase  of  an  estate  in 
that  country  is  secure  until  the  seisine  (that  is,  the  instrument  certifying 
that  actual  delivery  has  been  given)  is  put  on  record ;  nor  is  any  mori* 
gage  effectual^  until  the  deed  is  in  a  Uke  manner  recorded, 

'^  In  case  of  conflicting  pecuniary  claims  upon  real  property,  the  pre 
ference  is  not  regulated  by  the  date  of  the  transaction,  but  by  the  date  of 
its  record.  These  records^  are  accessible  to  all  persons,  and  thus  the  pub- 
lic can  with  ease  ascertain  the  effective  means  which  a  banking  company 
possesses  of  discharging  its  obligations ;  and  the  partners  in  that  company 
are  enabled  to  determine,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  degree  of  risk  and 
responsibility  to  which  the  private  property  of  each  is  exposed." 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  ascribable  to  these  excellent  provisions,  that 
in  the  year  1793,  and  1825,  when  so  many  of  the  English  provincial 
banks  became  bankrupt,  those  of  Scotland,  without  a  single  exception, 
remained  firm  and  unshaken. 

SECTION  m. 
SUMMAST  OF  TBI  FOBBOCilllO  VOWS  Ain>  ABAUlOnTS. 

From  all  this,  it  would  seem,  that  in  order  to  give  stability  to  a  bank- 
ing system,  four  conditions  are  chiefly  requisite ;  first,  that  the  bankers 
(or  proprietors  of  banks)  shall  be  men  of  property  and  respectability,  and 
not  mere  adventurers  and  gamblers ;  secondly,  that  the  certain  know- 
ledge  of  their  being  so,  shall,  by  the  provisions  of  the  law,  be  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  one,  and  shall  cost  neither  trouble  nor  expense  ; 
thirdly,  that  the  property  of  the  partners,  thus  known  to  exist,  and  of  what- 
ever kind  it  mav  be,  shall  be  liable,  to  the  last  shiUing,  for  the  debts  of 
their  bank  ;  and  fourthly,  that  every  facility  shall  be  furnished  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  for  enabling  the  note-holders  and  creditors  of  the  bank, 
to  attach  the  property  of  the  partners,  of  whatever  description  it  may  be, 
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and  to  make  It  available  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the 
bank. 

A  very  little  reflection  is  required  to  perceive  that  where  the  second  of 
these  conditions  is  complied  with,  the  first  of  them  would  follow  as  its 
natural  and  necessary  consequence.  Where  the  public  possess  the  means 
of  at  once  obtaining  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  property  and  the  circum- 
stances of  all  who  undertake  the  business  of  banking,  it  is  not  at  all  prob- 
able  that  any  one  would  set  up  for  a  banker,  or  would  be  admitted  into 
an  association  of  bankers,  who  possessed  not  the  qualification  required ; 
and  where  persons  possessing  the  required  qualification,  that  is,  property 
and  respectability,  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  office  of  banking  and 
supplying  the  public  with  currency,  their  liability  (under  the  third  con- 
dition) for  the  debts  of  their  bank,  to  the  whole  amount  of  their  property, 
and  the  facilities  afibrded  by  the  law  (under  the  fourth  condition)  for  giv. 
ing  full  and  ready  efiect  to  that  liability,,  would  afibrd  the  best  guaranty 
of  prudence,  honesty,  and  success  in  the  management  of  their  afiairs, 
which  could  well  be  given. 

To  the  public,  who,  in  this  country,  where  bank-currency  has  usurped 
the  place  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  have  no  alternative  lefl  them,  but  either 
to  take  that  currency,  with  all  its  risks,  or  to  incur  the  still  greater  evil  of 
doing  without  currency  at  all ;  it  is  obviously,  but  an  act  of  single  justice 
that  they  should  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  focilities  which  can  be 
afibrded,  for  enabling  them  to  discriminate  between  the  sound  and  unsound 
portions  of  that  currency  which  has  thus  been  forced  upon  them ;  and 
that  for  this  purpose,  they  should  know  both  who  those  are  who  issue  the 
bills  or  notes  which  are  ofiered  them — their  names  and  residence,  and 
further,  the  amount  and  circumstances  of  their  private  property  and  for- 
tune. The  possession  of  such  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  would 
prevent  all  bank  notes  from  becoming  current,  except  such  as  were  issued 
oy  parties  known  to  be  possessed  of  property ;  and  would,  consequently, 
prevent  all  issue  of  bank  notes,  except  by  parties  who  are  possessed  of 
this  qualification.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  the  public  know 
that  the  issuers  of  notes  possess  the  required  qualification ;  they  must 
know,  too,  that  the  property  which  constitutes  that  qualification  is  readily 
available  for  the  payment  of  those  notes.  When  they  shall  be  fully 
satisfied,  first,  that  the  property  is  there,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  readily 
and  securely  available  for  the  payment  of  the  notes  they  hold,  they  will 
then  possess  that  firm  and  undoubting  cbnfidence  in  the  banks,  which,  al- 
though sometimes  found  to  exist  without  any  sufficient  ground  for  it,  is 
yet  id  ways  of  indispensable  importance  to  the  support  of  even  the  best  and 
most  prudent  system  of  banking,  of  which,  generally,  it  is  the  natural  and 
ordinary  efiect  and  attendant. 

sBcnov  IV. 

OBJXCnOir  to  the  ADOFnOll  op  TH«  SOOTCH  STSTEM  in  AMIBICA  IXAJfCrBI>— BSAL  DIFFIUlieB 
BETWXKir  THE  SITUATIOM  AlfD  CISCU1C9TANGE8  OF  SCOHJUfD  AUD  AMERICA  VX  BSLATIOIf  TO 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  BANKING — ^WHT  IS  THE  SCOTCH  BANKEE  MORE  ANXIOUS  THAN  THE  AMERICAN 
ABOUT  THE  QUESTION  OF  SECURITY  ? 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  stability  and  success  of  the  Scotch  system 
of  banking  have  been  owing,  rather  to  the  limited  field  of  enterprise  pre- 
sented in  Scotland,  than  to  any  thing  peculiar  to,  or  inherent  in  the  system 
itself.  "  The  spirit  of  enterprise,"  it  has  been  said,  "  will  always  be  propor- 
tionate, to  its  field,  to  the  prospects  open  to  it  by  the  extent,  geographical 
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•ituation,  and  other  circumgtances  of  the  countrj."  If  it  be  true,  that,  in 
Scotland,  the  temptations  to  engage  in  new  and  untried  speculations  are 
less  powerRil  than  in  America,  then  it  would  appear,  that  in  the  latter 
country,  where  it  is  admitted  that  the  danger  of  imprudent  banking  is 
greatest,  we  have  adopted  a  system,  among  the  loosest  and  least  secure ; 
while,  in  the  former,  where  that  danger  is  acknowledged  to  be  inconsid- 
erable, the  system  adopted  is  the  very  reverse  of  ours,  and  is,  in  a  remark^ 
able  manner  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  and  averting  the 
description  of  danger  alluded  to.  In  truth,  however,  no  such  difierence 
exists  between  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  as 
could  justify  the  assertion,  that  a  banking  system  which,  it  is  acknowledged, 
has  been  eminently  successful  in  one  of  them,  would  prove  a  failure  in 
the  other.  The  real  difierence  between  Scotland  and  America,  so  far  as 
this  question  is  concerned,  is  simply  this :  that,  in  the  latter  country,  there 
being  less  capital  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  employing  it,  than  in  the 
former,  the  profits  of  capital  are  larger,  and  the  increase  and  accumula- 
tion of  capital  (supposing  an  equal  frugality  in  the  two  countries)  are  more 
rapid.  As  in  America,  more  can  generally  be  made  by  the  employment 
of  capital,  so  more,  that  is,  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  will  generally  be 
given  for  the  loan  of  it.  In  America,  the  great  natural  agents -which  co- 
operate with  capital,  are  more  abundant  and  cheaper,  and,  therefore, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  comparative  deamess  of  labor,  the  capitalist 
is  enabled  to  realize  in  America,  a  larger  profit  upon  the  capital  he  employs. 
In  Scotland,  the  premium  (so  to  speak)  upon  the  employment  of  capital  is 
less,  and  capital,  consequently,  is  less  active  ;  but,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
task  of  the  banker  is  more  difficult — for  his  business  is  to  find  employment 
for  capital — and  such  is  the  competition  among  those  employing  capital 
in  Scotland,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  all  of  them  should  succeed.  In 
America,  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  capital  for  the  numerous  profit- 
able  and  safe  employments  for  which  it  is  required  and  demanded,  and  the 
consequent  facilities  possessed  for  the  employment  of  capital,  both  profitably 
and  securely,  should  naturally  have  the  efiect  of  preventing  it  from  being 
squandered  away  upon  undertakings  in  which  the  risk  is  great  and  the  proS 
is  uncertain.  The  man,  it  is  obvious,  who  has  the  means  of  regularly  and 
securely  increasing  his  property  in  some  safe  and  useful  employment,  has 
less  temptation  to  engage  in  hazardous  undertakings,  in  the  hope  of  large 
profits,  than  he  who,  possessing  an  equal  property,  is  without  those  ordi- 
nary means  of  gradual  and  progressive  increase  of  fortune.  And  upon  the 
same  principle,  the  man  who,  in  some  safe  employment,  can  make  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent  per  annum  upon  his  property,  has  less  temptation  to  run 
risks  in  the  hope  of  some  extraordinaiy  good  fortune,  than  he  who,  with 
an  equal  property,  can  make  only,  in  the  ordinary  methods,  some  three  or 
four  per  cent.  Scotch  capitalists,  therefore,  whose  ordinary  profits  are 
comparatively  low,  ought,  as  a  class,  to  be  more  adventurous-— more  dis- 
posed to  encounter  extraordinary  hazards,  and  to  engage  in  extraordinary 
enterprises,  than  American  capitalists,  whose  profits,  in  their  ordinanr 
employments,  are  comparatively  high.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shaU 
we  account  for  the  acknowledged  truth,  that  in  Scotland,  business,  com- 
merce and  speculation  are  conducted  with  a  prudence  and  caution  quite 
unexampled  ;  while  in  America,  the  very  general  absence  of  those  homely, 
but  useful  virtues,  it  may  be  fitirly  asserted,  is  scarcely  less  remai^able, 
than  their  pretence  and  prevalence  in  the  former  country  t    Mr.  Gallatin 
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talbufy  ^  the  Scotck  are  an  enterprising  people;  but  the  great*  and  indeed, 
eztraoitlinarj  progress  they  Have  made  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  has  been  gradual  and  regular,  obtained  by  petsevering  industry, 
and  accompanied  by  a  degree  of  prudent  caution  and  of  frugality  altogether 
unknown  m  America.  *  *  *  The  property,  standings  and  character 
of  every  member  of  the  conunercial  community  are  generally  known.'* 
The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  undeniable,  and  the  question  recurs  :  How 
are  these  things  to  be  accounted  for  7  Why  is  it  that  business  and  banking 
are  conducted  in  Scotland  with  so  much  prudence,  and  so  little  loss  7  Why 
is  it  that  the  Scotch  banker^  and  man  of  business,  is  so  much  more  cautious, 
apparently,  and  so  much  more  anxious  than  the  American,  about  security  ? 
Ijie  answer  is  sufficiently  plain.  Tlie  Scotch  banker,  in  the  first  place, 
in  order  to  be  a  banker,  must  have  property ;  and  in  the  second,  he  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  whole  of  that  property,  as  well  after  his  decease, 
as  during  his  life,  is  liable  for  the  debts  of  his  bank,  and  that  this  is  not 
merely  the  theory  of  the  law,  but  reality  and  practice.  When,  therefore, 
he  lends  money,  or  bank-bills  upon  the  secunty  of  a  discounted  note,  he 
takes  very  good  care  that  the  securUy  is  good :  for  he  knows  fiill  well  that 
if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  otherwise,  the  loss,  whatever  the  amount,  will 
fidl — ^where  it  ought  to  fall — upon  himself;  and  not,  as  it  usually  does  in 
America,  upon  the  public — the  note-holders  and  depositors.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  merchant,  trader,  manufacturer,  or  other  person  who  borrows 
the  money  or  bank  notes,  obtains  the  loan,  only  upon  the  condition  of 
affording  the  most  satis&ctory  security,  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  is  a 
man  of  property,  or  respectability  of  character,  or  both,  and  that  he  is  not 
likely  to  dissipate  the  loan  in  expensive  pleasures,  or  to  squander  it  away 
upon  thrifUess  and  visionary  schemes ;  but  that,  on  the  coptrary,  he  wiU 
employ  it  judiciously  and  profitably — in  some  way,  at  all  events,  which 
will  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements  and  maintain  his  credit.  Such 
prudent  conduct  on  the  part  of  banks,  and  the  borrowers  fi-om  banks,  would, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  go  far  to  prevent  undue  expansions  of  the  cur> 
rency,  which  very  firequently  result,  solely,  from  the  too  great  &cility  with 
which  banks — anxious  to  push  out  their  issues,  and  hoping  to  throw  their 
liabilities  and  losses  upon  the  public — are  willing  to  grant  accommodations 
to  applicants  for  discounts  without  a  sufficient  scrutiny  of  the  securities 
which  are  offered  them. 


Art.  in^TRADfi  AND  COMMERCE  OF  MOBILE: 

AMD  THS  RSSOUftdB  OF  ALABAMA. 

MoBiLK,  the  commercial  capital  of  Alabama,  is  located  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Mobile  river,  on  an  extended  plain,  elevated  fifleen  feet  above 
the  highest  tide,  and  has  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the  bay,  from  which  it 
receives  refireshing  breezes.  Vessels  requiring  more  than  fifteen,  feet  of 
water,  cannot  come  directly  to  the  city,  but  pass  up  Spanish  River,  six 
miles  round  a  marshy  island,  into  Mobile  river,  and  then  drop  down  to  the 
city.  It  is  in  dO''  40'  north  latitude,  and  88''  21'  west  longitude.  MobUe 
is  the  second  largest  cotton  market  in  the  United  States — ^New  Orieans 
being  the  first ;  Mobile  exporting  of  that  staple  for  the  year  ending  August 
30th,  1845,  521,096  bales,  and  New  Orleans  084,616.  Mobile  has  46 
wharves.  The  exports  amount  to  firom  thirteen  to  sixteen  mfllioDs  of  dollan 
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annually.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1844,  accordbff  to  report  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  die  Treasury,  amounted  to  15,241.44.  Tne  city  is  supfrfied 
with  water,  brought  in  iron  pipet  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  distriU 
qted  over  the  city.  It  is  defended  by  fort  Morgan,  (formerly  ibrt  Bowyer,) 
situated  on  a  long  low  sandy  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  opposite  to 
Dauphin  Isknd.  It  was  chartered  as  a  town  in  1814,  and  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1819.  Mobile  has  suflfered  sererely  by  jfire.  In  1837, 170 
buildings  were  burned,  and  in  1889, 600  buildings.  But  it  has  been  rebuih 
with  increased  convenience  and  additional  beauty.  There  is  a  light-house 
on  Mobile  point,  the  lantern  of  which  is  55  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
•ea.* 

The  MobOe  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Alabama  and^  Tombig. 
bee  rivers,  40  miles  above  the  city.  It  enters  the  Mobile  bay  by  two 
channels :  the  main,  or  west  channel,  is  called  the  Mobile,  and  the  east 
is  called  Tensas  river.  It  is  navigable  for  ressels  requiring  five  or  six 
feet  of  water  by  the  Tombigbee  bruich  to  St  Stephens,  90  nules  from  the 
bay,  and  for  steamboats  to  Tuscaloosa,  M5  mUes,  and  to  Columbus,  Miss. 
The  Alabama,  or  west  branch,  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  five  or  six  feet 
draft,  100  miles  to  Claiborne,  and  for  steamboats  to  Montgomery,  dOO 
miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  navigation  of  these  rivers  has 
some  obstruction  at  low  water.  In  time  of  floml  it  sometioMs  rises  50  or 
60  feet. 

The  Mobile  bay  sets  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  80  miles  loag^ 
and  twelve  mUes  wide  at  an  average  breadth.  It  has  Dauphin  Island  at 
its  mouth,  with  an  entranae  on  each  side.  The  channel  on  the  west  side 
lias  five  feet  water,  that  on  the  east  side  has  10  feet  of  water.  The  bay 
has  14  feet  water  to  the  bar,  in  its  upper  part,  on  which  is  11  feet  water* 
The  channel  to  the  bay  is  within  a  few  yards  of  MobUe  point,  on  the  east 
side.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Alabama  rirer,  which  is  formed  by  the 
nnion  of  several  large  rivers,  the  Tombigbee,  Black  Warrior,  Cahawba, 
Coosa,  and  Tallapoosa. 

Before  introducing  a  statistical  view  of  the  commerce  of  Mobile,  wa 
embody  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of 
the  state  of  Alabamiu  The  United  States  census  of  1840,  fimbhes 
data  for  the  the  annual  products  of  industry  in  the  state,  and  we  are  in* 
debted  to  Profenor  Tuckerf  for  the  estimated  value  of  the  products.  In 
the  subjoined  table,  the  values  of  the  priacfaial  products  of  agricnhare,  and 
of  manufectures,  and  of  other  braai»es  of  industir,  are  specially  stated, 
while  the  rest  are  induded  under  the  general  heads  :— 
Amnui*  Pbodocsb  <«  Irdostrt  nr  AjbABAMA. 

HSneTi^'miilaB........ No.  143,147  (8,588390 

Neat  eatde, 668.018  6,344,140 

filieep, 163,343  944364 

Hogs, MS3373  2347,746 


S5  per  eeat  of. $17,095,560 

is (4356390       . 

Podlry,-.....-...* ^ 404304 

$4,661384 

•  Haskell'ft  Qeogrepfaiosl  DieHoDUir,  Hirpefs  edidoo. 

t  TMksr%<'FN|iets«f  Popaltlion  sad  Wssltk  ia  sbs  United  Ststss  ia  fiftf  feais," 
SB  ofjgiotUy  pabUshsd  in  fomier  vduiiMs  of  the  Merchsnt*s  Bfagssios,  and  sobeeqasatly 
eoBeeted  IB  vobuntof  919  pegei^  8  vo^** 
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Wheatr.....^...... Jnab.  898,059 

Onts^M. 1,406,353 

Mdie, ^ «0,M7,0M 

OdMrcndiv....— ...•.....•....•^....  58*708 

PotitoM, ^....^ 1,708^6 

Cotton, Jta.  117,188,893 

Wool, 990,853 

IVodocti  of  dairy,.. 


Hty, 

Other  prodacis,.. 


,*t0118 


12,718 


•898.059 

8,378,801 

44J0O1 

497,189 

8,900,717 

66,106 

965,900 

55,940 

197,180 

1,071,119 


Metals  and  machinery^.. 

Leather, 

Garriage^. m...< 

HooMt, 

Odier  manofictarei, 


$10,940,674 


9,794,556 
•94,696,518 


$179,470 

180,159 

88,891 

739,871 

889,449 


Dedoct  for  materials  one-third^.. 


MaanfacCiires  by  ib21%  dedoetinff  tiiree^fowlfas,.... 
Printing,  &&, 


$9,071,333 
690,444 

$1,380,889 

306,356 

45,595 


ni.  Commerce,^  per  cent  on  capital,.. 
IV.  TkeFurmt, 


$1,739,770 

9;n3,967 

177,465 

81,310 


Totals ^ $98,961,395 

Akbaoia  wm  originall  j  iaeluded  in  the  territorial  linits  of  Georgia, 
except  the  part  wkkk  belonged  to  Florida.  In  1802,  Georgia  ceded  all 
her  territory  west  of  Chattuioochee  rirer  to  the  MiiiuMippi  rirer,  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1817  it  was  constituted  the  Missiwippi  territory,  and 
Alabama  eoatimied  a  part  of  this  territory,  until  it  was  admitted  to  the 
Union,  and  become  an  independent  state  in  18d0.  Cotton  is  the  leading 
product  of  the  state,  and  the  principal  article  of  export  from  Mobile.  The 
fi^lowing  tables  derlTod  from  the  <<  Merchant's  and  Planter's  Price  Current," 
exhibits  the  quantity  of  cotton  produced  in  South  Alabama,  in  each  year 
from  1818  to  1845,  and  the  annual  income  denized :— 


Tears. 

Bales. 

AA.IB. 

Aa.4e. 

Yfn— 1 

nyea.        Aa-faL 

Aa.4t. 

1818, 

7,000 

1839, 

.      195,605      19,530 

1819, 

10,000 

3JD0b 

18^ 

.      199,966       3,761 

1890...... 

.       16,000 

6,000 

1834*..... 

.      149,513     90,147 

1891, 

.       95,390 

9,3^0 

1835, 

.      197,847     48,384 

1899, 

.       45,493 

90,038 

1836, 

.      937,590      36,745 



1893, 

.       49,061 

3,638 

...*•• 

1837, 

.      939,685        

4,900 

Ig4, 

44,994 

.•.*■• 

4,187 

1838...... 

.     300307      77499 

1895, 

58,988 

^  3,359 

••.a*. 

1839, 

.     951,749 

5e.6ii 

1896, 

.       74,379 

16,096 

1840, 

.     445,795    193,963 

.•«... 

1897, 

.       89,779 

15,400 

•.••> . 

1841, 

.      317,649 

198,088 

1898„.... 

..      71,155 

.«...« 

18,694 

1849, 

.      318,315          678 

1899, 

80,399 

9,174 

1843, 

.     481,714    168,866. 

...... 

1830 

.     109,684 

99,355 

1844, 

.      4674W0 

18,794 

1831, 

.     113,075 

10,391 

1845...... 

.     517,196     49,906 

The  commercial 

progress 

of  the  state  of  Akbana  nMy  be  sei 
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the  table  below,  which  we  have  compiled  from  vaiiout  official  docunentt. 
This  exhibits  the  value  of  imports  ia  each  year  from  1822  to  1844,  and  of 
exports  from  1818  to  1844,  also  the  duties  paid  on  imports  and  tonnage, 
with  the  expense  of  collecting  the  same  in  each  jear,  from  1811  to  1843* 
The  foreign  exports  of  the  state  compared  with  its  imports  is  very  large, 
owing,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the  principal  staple,  cotton,  is  mostly 
exported  for  consumption  abroad,  or  to  the  eastern  states,  while  her  im« 
ports  are  drawn  from  the  northern  states,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  official 
documents* 


Alabama  Eztobts,  Imfortb, 


T«aM. 

1811,.. 

1812,.. 

1813,.. 

1814... 

1815,.. 

1816,.. 

1817,.. 

1818,.. 

1819,.. 

1820,.. 

1821,.. 

1822,.. 

1823,.. 

1824,.. 

1825,.. 


Ezporti. 


Import!. 


996,857 
50,906 
96,636 
108,960 
209,748 
200,387 
460,727 
692,635 

1826; 1.527.112 

1827,, 1.376,364 

1828 1,182,559 

1829 1,693,958 

1830, 2,294,694 

1831, 2,413,894 

1832, 2,736,387 

1833, ;   4,527,961 

J834, 5,670,797 

1835, 7,574.692 

1836, 11,184,166 

1837. 9,671,404 

1838, 9,688,244 

1839, 10.338.159 

J840, 12,854.694 

1841, 10,988,271 

1842, 9,965.675 

1843, 11,157,460 

1844, 9,906,195 


$36,421 
125,770 
91,604 
113,411 
179,554 
201,909 
171,909 
233,720 
144,823 
224.435 
107,787 
265,918 
395.361 
525.955 
651,618 
609,385 
524,548 
895.201 
574,651 
530.819 
363.671 
360,655 
442,818 


DumS  ON  IjfTQRTS, 

DatlMOik 

importi. 

(249  91 

962  85 

6,576  39 

10,983  13 

16.191  44 

12.756  24 

17.066  33 

23.394  85 

7.232  80 

15.579  53 

16,398  26 

38,073  20 

34,416  26 

44,710  43 

57,075  12 

60,265  39 

101,112  08 
93,171  69 

133,552  38 
90,731  83 
86,083  57 
57,166  58 
46,939  80 
57,493  29 
92.865  00 

138,840  21 
67,305  57 
58,775  45 
77,398  25 
91,656  00 
69,533  16 
68,044  42 
60,130  83 


AiTD  Torn  AGS, 

DaOetoB 

tonnace. 

9119  39 

130  10 

399  45 

259  60 

510  06 

102  33 

387  66 

603  67 

676  55 

615  18 

833  88 

701  65 

1,115  85 

1,280  25 

1,402  90 

1,835  22 

1,812  57 

1,807  53 

1,560  20 

1,654  21 

1,141  24 

120  00 

395  00 


ITC> 


251  82 

546  56 
1,551  85 

491  79 
2,773  81 

889  27 
1,037  47 


colUdiM. 

9428  99 

645  29 

853  03 

3,528  28 

6.620  13 

6,703  52 

7,668  38 

7,535  63 

7,183  91 

10,335  51 

15,638  01 

15.253  68 

17,433  26 

25,729  17 

15,003  74 

23.330  06 

24,033  18 

24,830  35 

27,328  59 

25,408  29 

35,314  8S 

19,581  04 

28,116  60 

34,685  24 

91,806  14 

25,775  22 

39,797  19 

33,394  52 

85,216  30 

33,885  69 

33,193  03 

19,997  68 

11,384  80 


The  progress  of  population  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  has  been  veiy  rapid.  In  the  year  1800,  it  was  only  2,000  ;  in 
1810,  it  was  10,000  ;  in  1820,  it  had  increased  to  127,901,  and  in  1830, 
to  308,997;  and  at  the  last  census  (1840)  amounted  to  690,756  ;  show, 
ing  a  decennial  increase  in  1880  of  142  per  cent,  and  in  1840  upwards  of 
90  per  cent.  The  employment  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  according  to 
the  census  of  1840  is  as  follows  : — In  mining,  96  ;  in  agriculture,  177,439 ; 
*  in  commerce,  2,212 ;  in  manufactures,  7,195 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  266 ; 
internal  naviffation,  758  ;  learned  professions,  1,514. 

This  state  has  not  neglected  Works  of  internal  improTement.  Muscle 
Shoal  canal  is  designed  to  overcome  an  obstruction  in  Tennessee  river, 
and  extends  from  Florence  35}  miles,  and  cost  #57 1,835,    Huntsville 
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canal  extends  16  miles  from  Triaria,  on  Tennessee  ri?er,  to  HuntsviUe. 
Montgomerj  and  West  Point  railroad  extends  87  miles,  from  Montgomery 
to  West  Point,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids  on  Cattahoochee  river,  30  miles 
above  CoIUmbus.  The  Toscumbia,  Cortland,  and  Decatur  railroad  extends 
from  Decatur  44  miles  to  Tuscumbia.  The  Selma  and  Tennessee  rail- 
road extends  from  Selma,  on  Alabama  river,  170  miles,  to  Gunter's  land- 
ing, on  Tennessee  river.  The  Wetumpka  railroad  extencfo  from  Wetumpka, 
at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  on  Alabama  river,  56  miles,  to  Fort 
Williams,  at  the  head  of  the  great  &1U  on  Coosa  river,  and  is  designed  to 
unite  with  the  Selma  and  Tennessee  railroad.  Cahawba  and  Marion  rail- 
road connects  the  two  places,  35  miles  distant. 

We  have  giv^n,  in  a  previous  table^  the  product  of  cotton  in  South  Ala- 
baoui ;  the  product  of  the  nothem  district  of  the  state  finds  a  market  chiefly 
in  Savannah,  Augusta,  and  Hambursh,  Georgia,  from  whence  it  is  shipped 
to  Europe,  or  northern  ports.  We  have  no  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining 
the  quantity  produced  in  the  northern  district  of  the  state.* 

The  exports  of  cotton  to  foreign  ports,  direct  from  the  port  of  Mobile, 
for  the  year  ending  Slst  of  August,  1845,  has  been  as  follows : — 

Extorts  or  Conoir  to  FoBEiaii  Posts,  feom  Mobile,  in  1844-45. 
Wheie  exported.  Bales.  Pounds.  Value. 

To  Great  Britain,  in  Am.  vessels,.  135,316  $6,413»589         93,635,800  27 

-        ••         in  Br.        "      .  133,533  65,846,934  3,354,710  72 

Total  to  Great  Britain, 268,849  132,260,513         (6,990,5^0  99 

To  France,  in  American  vessels,...  65,977  32,022,558        $1,753,492  46 

French         <*      ...  2,952  1,445,074  96,760  24 

Total  to  France, 68,929  33,467,632        $1,850,252  70 

To  Spain,  in  American  vessels,... .  6,622  3,150,121  $191,946  95 

Spanish        ^       ....  7,328  3,583^273  204,878  76 

Total  to  Spain, 13,950  6,733,394  $396,825  71 

To  Russia, 6,212  3,079,056  $189,649  77 

Holland, 8,330  4,123^250  217,040  62 

Belgium,. 9,191  4,528,310  225,687  77 

China, ^ 2,664  1,321,514  65,222  55 

Hamburgh, 1,110  547,474  31,950  00 

Sardinia, 1,672  809,012  44,386  72 

Austria, 9,807  4,924,467  258,713  20 

Sweden,. 

Total  to  other  f<mign  ports,.  38,986  19,333,083        $1,032,650  68 

Grandtotal,* .*. 390,714  191,794^622      $10,270,240  OS 

The  total  amount  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  (1848-4,) 
was  133,401,597  pounds,  valued  at  $9,996,251  66,  showing  an  increase 
of  the  direct  export  from  Mobile  to  foreign  ports,  over  1848-4,  of  56,398,025 
pounds. 

We  give  below  a  comparative  view  of  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the 
port  of  Mobile,  for  the  lasjt  sixteen  years,  i.  e.  in  each  year  from  1829  to 
1845.  By  the  table  on  the  next  page,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  different 
ports  and  countries  to  which  the  cotton  has  been  exported,  is  designated* 

*  The  population  of  the  Southern  District  of  Alabama,  according  to  the  census  of  1840, 
was  454,980 ;  and  of  the  Nothem  District,  185,776. 
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The  TUkgB  of  prices  of  eottoiit  ia  Mobile,  fiw  the  last  fifteen  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  ^  Merchant's  and  Planter's  Price  Current,"  is  given  ia  the 
following  table  :«- 

MoRBLT  Risn  or  Psicn  or  Ccmcm  a  Hobils,  fob  nFRv  Tsuts. 

■iMiof                Oeioker.  Hh/tmAtr.  Deouaber.           Janwf.          VMnnnr. 

1830^1, f  a  11  lOi  •  ISi  9  a  Hi  8^  a  11  8)  a  lU 

1831-S3, nomiBaL  6  a  9i  7  a  10  8  a  lOi  8  a  10{ 

1833-33, 9  a  ...  lOJ  a  ...  9  a  ...  8}  a  ...  84  a  ... 

1833-34, 15  a  17  19  a  14  91  a  13i  9  a  Hi  8|  a  IH 

1834-35^ 11  a  141  19i  a  16i  13  a  16}  13}  a  17  13|  a  17| 

183S-36,.. a  17  15  a  16^  13}  a  16  13}  a  164  14  a  17 

1836-37, 16  a  90  15  a  19  19}  a  17^  19  a  174  19  a  17} 

1837-^, 7i  a  19  6}  a  11}  6  a  12  74  a  191  6i  a  19 

1838-39, 10  a  11  10  a  19  10  a  14|  llf  a  15}  19)  a  16f 

1839-40, 19i  a  13  lU  a  ...  9i  a  94  8  a  84  7)  a  7f 

1840-41 7i  a  lOi  7)  a  10  8}  a  10|  84  a  11}  7  a  1! 

1841-49, Domiitfd.  74  a  9{  7|  a  84  71  a  104  7}  a  10 

184^-43,. 7i  a  8i  64  a  81  5|  a  71  5i  a  7}  5)  a  8 

1843-44, 6  a  8  6 j  a  8{  71  a  9i  7|  a  10  7ft  a  10 

1844-45^....         5ia6i  4ia6i  4a5i  3ia6  3fa6i 

MormLT  Rum  or  Paicst,  ete^-Coatmiied. 

BaMOBof                 Bfueh.               April.                  May.  Jum.  AT.rorMMoa. 

1830-31 8ft  a  11         Oft  a  19ft  9ft  a  12ft  10}  a  19  9)  a  11} 

1831-32, 7ft  a  lift       8}  a  lift  8    a  lift  s]  a  10  9i  a  10| 

1832-33, 8ft  a  ...         Oft  a  ...  9ft  a  ...  10ft  a  ...  10)  a  ... 

1833^4, 84  a  19    9  a  19ft  11  a  13ft  11  a  13  14ft  a  134 

1634-35, 13ft  a  18  14ft  a  90{  15ft  a  90ft  15  a  90  17  a  17| 

1835-36, 15  a  90  15  a  90  13ft  a  19  13ft  a  19  14  a  19 

1836-37, lift  a  17ft  6  a  13ft  5  a  10  Oft  a  11  10)  a  16 

1837-38, 7|  a  19)   8)  a  m  8)  a  13)  8ft  a  14  7ft  a  19i 

1838-39, 13)  a  17ft  14  a  17)  14)  a  18  13ft  a  17  194  a  15| 

1839-40, 7    a    7ft       7)  a    7ft  74  a    7ft  7)  a    7)  8)  a    8) 

184041, 9ft  a  19  10    a  194  9)  a  19)  9)  a  11)  8)  a  ll{ 

1841-49, 7    a  10         7    a  10)  7    a  10ft  7ft  a  104  7)  a  10 

1842-43,. 4)  a    7)  5)  a    7)  5)  a    8)  5)  a    8)  5)  a    8 

1843-44,. 6)a9|  5)a8)  5a8  4{a8  6fta84 

1844-45 4a    7ft       5a7  5a    6}  5)a7  4fta6ft 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  comparatire  view  of  the  leading  articles  of 
>  consumption,  imported  into  MobUe,  in  each  year  fi^m  1889  to  1846.    The 
imports  in  most  articles  of  provisions  are  short  of  the  actual  receipts— the 
manifests  of  cargoes  (ailing  to  specify  the  articles :— - 

iMrOBT  OP  lOJLDUM  AsTICUS  IHIO  MoBILS,  Of  SIX  VEA1S. 

AnMM.  18444.  184t.4.  1841-1.  1841.S.  18404. 18t9.4S» 

Bagging,  an'd, pieoea  99^47  39,087  37,557  31,057  94,849  88,950 

Balo-rope,. colli  93,689  30,375  37,939  94,187  90,770  96,450 

Baoon, ....Jihds,  5.076  7,625  4.799  9.989  9,592  4,557 

Cofiea, ^ bags  93,559  2Bjm  96,355  16,987  16,525  91,491 

Candlei,* ...boxes  

Flour, bbla.  68,818  43,551  41,685  2^,371  41,665  34,725 

Gndn-Com,. .sacks  58.985  69,869  50.119  78,855  68.988  65,134 

Oata,. 19,375  19.635  15.719  16,253  10,920  19,911 

Hay,.. Owles  17,390  92,460  15,600  11.256  12.224  21,446 

Laid,. Mem  7,999  8,767  7,449  8,604  6,159  6,989 

Lime, .bbk  7,800  9,396  8,199  10,470  5,096  91,714 

Molaaaea, ^ 10,353  10.230  11,750  7,728  8,598  7,975 

Potatoes,  Iriah, 19.836  19,605  98.303  91.841  31,743  17,864 

Pork, 2370  5,189  6.088  7,388  4,289  4,229 

Bice, tiereea  1,131  1,015  1,269  1,145  1,172  1,682 

Sugar, ^ hhda.  5.480  5,647  6.263  5.016  4.390  8,973 

Salt, sacks  151.801  126.333  140,411  99.809  143,516  124,995 

Whiskey,.. ....^....i»bls.  98,314  19,770  19,743  15,731  13,640  19,009 
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Tke  ranje  of  prices  of  eottoiit  In  Mobile,  &r  the  last  fifteen  years,  ae- 
eording  to  the  ^  Merchant's  and  Planter's  Price  Current,"  is  giren  in  the 
following  table  ;«— 

MORBLT  RaSOB  09  PsnOB  OP  CoTTOir  m  HOBILS,  FOB  riFRDr  TlUtS. 

flMMMoT  Oeiobtr.  HoTMBber.  DeetBtor.           Janwf.  F^lnunr. 

1830-31, f  a  U  lOi  •  ISi  9  a  Ui  8^  a  11  8)  a  1» 

1831-33, nomiBaL  6  a  9i  7  a  10  8  a  lOi  8  a  10{ 

1833-33, 9  a  ...  10|  a  ...  9  a  ...  8i  a  ...  8)  a  ... 

1833-34,. 15  a  17  19  a  14  9}  a  13i  9  a  Hi  8}  a  lU 

1834-45,.^...  11  a  141  19i  a  16i  13  a  16}  131  a  17  13|  a  17| 

1835-36... a  17  15  a  16}  13}  a  16  13}  a  164  14  a  17 

1838-37 16  a  90  15  a  19  19)  a  17i  19  a  17}  19  a  17} 

1837-38, 7}  a  13  6)  a  llf  6  a  13  7}  a  19|  6i  a  13 

1838-39.......  10  a  11  10  a  13  10  a  14|  111  a  15{  19)  a  16f 

1839-40, 13i  a  13  Hi  a  ...  9i  a    9)  8    a    84  7)  a    74 

1840-41 7i  a  lOi  7}  a  10  8)  a  10)  84  a  111  7    a  19{ 

1841-43, DominaL  74  a    9{  71  a    84  7l  a  104  7)  a  10 

1843-43,. 7ia8i  6}a8|  5|a7i  5}a7|  5ft  a8 

1843-44, 6    a    8  6J  a    8{  71  a    9i  7|  a  10  7ft  a  10 

1844-45,. 5ia6i  4ia6i  4a5i  3ia6  Sia6i 

MoMTBLT  Rum  or  Pkicst,  etc«— Contiinied. 

BeMoaoT                 Maieh.               April.                  May.               Jum.  AT.rorfeuoa. 

1830-31, 8ft  a  11  Oft  a  19ft  9ft  a  13ft  10}  a  13  9)  a  11| 

1831-33,. 7ft  a  lift  8|  a  lift  8    a  lift  s]  a  10  9i  a  lOf 

1833-33, 8ft  a  ...  Oft  a  ...  9ft  a  ...  lOft  a  ...  10)  a  ... 

1833-34, 84  a  19  9  a  19ft  11  a  13ft  11  a  13  14ft  a  134 

1834-35, 13ft  a  18  14ft  a  90l  15ft  a  30ft  15  a  30  17  a  17| 

1835-36, 15  a  30  15  a  30  13ft  a  19  13ft  a  19  14  a  19 

1836-37, lift  a  17ft  6  a  13ft  5  a  10  Oft  a  11  10)  a  16 

1837-38, 7)  a  13)  8ft  a  13ft  8)  a  13)  8)  a  14  7)  a  13i 

1838-39, 13)  a  17ft  14  a  17)  14)  a  18  13ft  a  17  134  a  151 

1839-40, 7  a  7)  7)  a  7ft  7)  a  7ft  7)  a  7)  8)  a  8} 

1840-41,. 9)  a  13  10  a  134  9)  a  19)  9)  a  114  8)  a  11) 

1841-43, 7  a  10  7  a  10)  7  a  lOft  7ft  a  104  7)  a  10 

1843-43,. 4)  a    7)  5)  a    7)  5)  a    8)  5)  a    8)  5)  a    8 

1843-44, 6)a9|  5)a8)  5a8  4ia8  6fta84 

1844-45,. 4)a7ft  5a7  5a    6}  5)a7  4fta6| 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  comparative  view  of  the  leading  articles  of 
.  eonsumption,  imported  into  MobOe,  in  each  year  firom  1889  to  1846.    The 
imports  in  most  articles  of  provisions  are  short  of  the  actual  receipts^— the 
manifests  of  cargoes  felling  to  specify  the  articles :— - 

Imtobt  or  JjMADnn  Abticlbs  nrao  Mobilb,  m  six  veais. 
Aituto..  1844.i.  184t.4.  1841.1.  1841.S.  1840-1.1819.4(1. 

Bagging,  an'd, piecM  39^47  39,087  37,557  31,057  34,843  88,350 

Bil^pe,. coils  33.689  80.875  37,993  34,187  30,770  96.450 

Bacon, hhdi,  5.076  7.635  4,793  3,983  3,593  4,557 

Cofiea, bags  33,559  884^9  96,355  16,987  16,535  91,491 

Candlea,.. boxes  

Flour, bWa.  68.818  43.551  41,685  2^.371  41,665  34.735 

Grain-Cora,. .sacks  58,385  69,869  50.113  78,855  68.988  65,134 

Oata,. 13,375  19,635  15,719  16,353  10.990  19,911 

Hay,.. Owles  17,390  93,460  15,600  11,356  13.334  31,446 

Laid,. Jcega  7,999  8.767  7,449  8,604  6,153  6,983 

Lime, bbb.  7,800  9,936  8,199  10,470  5,096  91,714 

Molaaaea, „ 10,353  10.330  11,750  7,738  8,598  7,975 

Potatoes,  Iriah, 19.836  19,605  38,303  31,841  31,743  17,864 

Pork, 3,870  5.183  6,088  7,388  4,389  4,383 

Bice tieicea  1,131  1,015  1,369  1,145  1,179  1,583 

Soger, hhda.  5.480  5.647  6,363  5,016  4.390  8,973 

SaTt, .aecki  151301  196,333  140,411  99,803  143,516  134,995 

Whiskey, .....i»bls.  38,314    19,770  19,743  15,731  13,640  13,009 
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The  foDowing  is  an  abstract  of  the  Taltie  of  foreign  merchandise  im. 
ported  into  Mobile,  and  the  amount  of  duty  paid,  in  each  quarter  of  1844, 
and  first  six  months  of  1845 : — 

Valub  of  FoRsian  Msrchamdisb  mroBTSD  mro  Mobile. 

1844. 

iBt  Qnaxler— By  Foreign  vesBeli, 
By  American    **    . 


$84,075  00 
60,277  00 


Doty. 
930,629  4S 
34,314  94 


Sd  Quarter^By  Forei^  veeseLB,. 
By  American    ** 


3d^QaarteF— By  Forei^  yesBela,. 
By  American    **    . 


4th  Qaarter— By  Foreign  vesBels, . . 
By  American    **     ... 


Yalne  of  imports  paying  duty,.. 
"  free  of  du^,.. 


9144,353  00 

$2,534  00 
27,107  00 

939,631  00 

939  00 
8,339  00 

96,368  00 

913,448  00 
46,544  00 

959,993  00 

9343,343  00 
156,938  00 


960,937  36 

91,743  04 
11,681  37 

913,434  41 

98  05 
3,630  28 

92,638  33 

96,374  26 
17,081  17 

933,455  43 

Total,  1844,. 


9399,281  00 

FiBflT  Six  Mouths  ir  1845. 


let  Quarter— By  Foreign  yeBBela,.. 
By  American    *'    .. 


9d  Qoarter— By  Foreign 
By  American 


980,813  00 
36,517  00 

9117,339  00 

93,961  00 
36,145  00 

940,106  00 


9100,455  53 


9^,789  06 
14,387  83 

957,076  88 

93,044  39 
18,638  78 


Total, 940,106  00  930,683  17 

Mdie.  and  specie  imported  duty  free,  Ist  quarter, 163,256  00 

••  «  «•  ♦*      3d      ••      58,006  00 

Total  foreign  imports  for  six  months,  9378,697  00— duty,  $77,760  05 ;  value  of  for- 
eign merchandise  re-exported  In  1845,  for  benefit  of  drawback,  930,609  00 ;  drawback, 
99,975  19. 

Considerable  quantities  of  lumber,  the  product  of  the  state,  is  exported 
not  onlj  to  foreign  countries,  but  to  ports  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  movement  in  the  article  of  sawed  lumber 
fcr  five  years : — 

Exports  of  Sawed  Lumbbr  psom  Mobile. 

When  .hipped.  1844$.      184t.4.      184i.t.      1841-1.      18404. 

Havana,.. 91,228,168  91,389,434  91,271,734  91,090,701  91,331,178 

St  Jago  de  Cuba, 51,000         86,000 

Cardenaa,.. 300,112     

Matanias, 80,000        92.000    100,983         65,000 

Tampico,. 79,711     206,159        80,499       250,618 

Nuevitaa, 93,762     

St.  Thomas,- 101,138         15,200 

Matamoraa,. 48,000* 

Laguira, ^ 64,731 
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Montego  Bay^.. 

Porto  Rioo, 

Lagona, 

Tobasoo^ ^.. 

Point-a-Petre,».. 
Harbor  laland,*.. 


EzFom  or  Sawbd  Ldmbib  non  Mosiia— ContiBiied. 
1844.i.      184r4.     It4t.|.      1841-i. 


126,590 


45,000 
83,000 


1840-1. 

951,000 
44,673 


18,200         16,000 


315,883 


Total  We0t Indies,....     1,936,543    1,634,434    1,793,775     1,434,333    1,956,400 


Galveaton,.... 
Matagorda^*.' 
Velaaco,. 


171.616 
130,686 


43.000    103,610 

115,000 

32,000 


333,339 
"46,606 


Total  Texian  ports,....       393,305         42,000    349,610       378,335 


37,000 
60,000 
63,000 

'l8,'666 

'56,660 


NewYork,. 

Philadelphia,.. 

Boston, ^ 

Baltimore,... 

8l  Joseph,  etc,. 

Hartford, 

Franklin,  La.,  etc.,. 

New  Orleans, 335,900 

Providence,  etc, 170,000 

Newport^ 31,435 

Saybrook,.. 

New  Bedford,. 

0o?6r.« • 

Sag  Harbor, 

Nassau, „ 

Port  Leon, 

Newark, 

Somerset, 

New  Haven, 

New  London,. 


30,000 

33.376 

9,599 


115,433 
53,000 
53,000 
49,000 
15,000 
43,000 
17,000 


J4,000 


346,348 

105,000 

131,543 

6,009  20,000 


6.000 
304,000 
113,000 

1,100 

"s7,'666 


40,000 


83,200 

140,000 

786,500 

335,000 

43,000 

69,000 

1,711 

"i6,'666 

69.270 


31,000 
35,000 


310,463 
30,000 

136,000 
74,500 
30,000 

*  35,'666 

650,436 

165388 

12,000 

''33^666 


16,000 
94,100 
14,393 

'25,'666 


Total  coastwise, 671,335       411,383       406,100    3,080,473    1,508,677 


Grand  total, 93,890,183^93,077,730  93,199,875*93,739,986  9^737,403 

We  close  our  view  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  Alabama,  and  ito 
commercial  capital,  Mobile,  with  a  statement  of  the  arrivals  and  clearan- 
ces for  the  season  of  1844--5  ;  and  also  of  the  number  of  vessels  which 
have  loaded  at  the  port  of  Mobile,  for  foreign  ports,  during  the  same  year, 
designating  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged  :— 

MOKTHLT  ARRIVALS  AND  ClBABIXCSS,  FOK  1844-45. 

Akbitaks.  Olbabamoss. 


HoBtht.  Bhlpi.  Barks.  Brift.  Bchrt.  Total.  Ships.  Barks.  Brifk  Bebn.  TotaL 

September,.. 1         .        6  5  13        .         .        3        3        5 

October, ^ 10       78  14  39).        438 

NoTsmber, ^      16      13        5  34  57        4       3        9        6      38 

December, 19      13      13  38  73      30      13      15      10      58 

January, 49      30      19  34  113      16      17      18      80      71 

February, 39      83      17  34  93      34     31      13      13      81 

March, 54      17      11  36  108      55     30      11      34    110 

April, ^ 36      17      10  35  88      48      31        9      31      99 

May, „ 6       7      11  13  36      30     16      16      80      83 

June, 1        3       3  8  14      11       8        6      11      36 

July, 33  11  17        33338 

August, 3  8  10        .        1        3       3       6 

NoTB^— A  large  number  of  small  coasting  vessels  have  sailed  widioat  clearing. 
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Tmbu  Loaso  at  Mams,  wm  Fosnvir  Pom. 


BMfei.  WoL  Wtba.  Total, 

American, ^ 114              U  17  27  188 

Britiah,. 55              M  0  1  85 

IVeneiv....-.....^ 9                10  0  3 

Sptttah* ^ 0               0  17  11  88 

Axtftrian, ^ 10  0  0  1 

Sardinian, ^ 0                0  10  1 

Mexican, 0               0  0  11 

Total, 172  55  si  40  i^   < 

TVeo  or  four  laiye  daas  Tcaiela  loaded  wiii  limber  for  Fhnoe,  and  moel  of  the  aeha. 
with  Inmber  for  the  Weet  Indiea. 


AsT.  IV^THE  FIRST  COAL  REGION  OF  FENNSTLVANIA. 

Tn  Broad  and  Sharp  Mountaiasy  which  constitute  the  northern  and 
•outhem  boundarieaof  the  first  coal  field  c^Pennsylnuiia,  are  mostdistant 
from  each  other  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pottsrille,  and  approach  together 
at  both  ends  of  the  formation.  At  the  western  extremi^,  they  grt^iially 
unite  and  form  bat  one  mountain,  consisting,  at  first,  of  two  parallel  ridges, 
with  a  drainage  between  them,  bat  finally  united  into  a  single  hill,  wmch 
terminates  abruptly  within  a  mile  of  the  Susauehanna*  At  a  distance  of 
thirty.fiye  miles  firom  its  western  end,  a  branch  extends  itself  to  the  length 
of  twenty  miles,  lying  27  degrees  north  of  the  main  stem.  The  second 
mountain,  the  next  ridgs  south,  makes  two  complete  doubles,  winding  round 
first  the  lower  and  tl^n  the  upper  branch,  aiiid  constituting  the  second, 
Peter's,  Berry's,  and  the  Mahantango  mountains,  which  comj^etely  enclose 
the  two  western  forks  of  the  region. 

At  the  eastern  end  the  formation  also  narrows,  and  at  the  Lehi^  coal 
company's  mines,  the  coal  is  found  in  a  vast  masi^  produced  apparently  by 
the  beds  lying  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  coalescing  by  the  absence 
of  those  strata  which  separate  them  elsewhere.  The  exact  dimensions  of 
this  mass  do  not  appear  to  be  well  understood,  but  it  is  said  to  be  at  some 
places  a  thousand  feet  broad,  and  some  hundred  deep,  containing  a  large 
amount  <rf*  good  coal,  found  along  with  dirt,  clay,  rock,  and  other  foreign 
matters.  Some  tunnels  which  the  company  is  now  driving  through  the 
moantain,  and  below  the  level  of  their  miaes,  will  affi>rd  a  better  msight 
into  the  dse  and  position  of  these  deposits. 

The  mines  of  tbe  Lehigh  company  were  among  the  first  opened  in  the 
state.  In  1708,  the  company  purchased  the  ground  on  which  their  most 
extensive  operations  are  still  conducted,  and  made  a  number  of  fruitless 
attempts  to  convey  their  coal  to  Philadelphia.  In  1819,  some  of  their 
lessees  succeeded  in  carrying  down  two  ark  loads  of  coal,  but  although  it 
was  sold  for  twenty-one  doUars  per  ton,  it  did  not  repav  them.  A  few  years 
after,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  extensive  privileges  from  the  legis- 
lature, for  the  improvement  of  Ae  Lehigh  river,  and,  in  1820,  had  their 
wofks  so  tit  completed  as  to  send  965  t<»is  to  market*  At  this  time  wood 
waa  universally  used,  and  coal  so  little  valued,  that  this  small  quantity  far 
exceeded  the  demand,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  unsold.  In  the  following 
yeara  the  amount  increased,  the  operations  of  the  company  were  conductea 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  more  stock  in  their  enterprise  vras  subscribed  to. 
The  amount  of  coal  shipped  by  the  company  nom  their  own  mines  at 
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Summit-Town,  and  Room  Run,  in  1844,  reached  319,000  torn,  whiekf 
with  156,000  from  the  Beaver  Meadow,  Hazleton,  Sugar  Loa(  and  Buck 
Mountain  collieriei,  gives  a  total  of  877,000  tons.  A  large  quantity  of 
lumber,  iron,  and  iron  ore,  are  also  transported  by  the  companj,  and  the 
whole  freight  carried  over  Uieir  line  amounted  to  about  450,000  tons.  The 
position  of  the  coal  in  the  mines,  and  the  arrangements  adopted  bj  the 
company,  enable  them  to  mine  and  transport  at  low  prices.  Coal  can  be 
taken  out,  in  fiivorable  situations,  and  placed  in  the  car,  at  from  80  to  45 
cents  per  ton,  and  from  such  can  be  conveyed  over  the  short  laleral  roads 
to  the  central  point,  at  Summit.Town,  at  an  average  cost  of  55  cents  per 
ton.  From  tlrance  they  descend  nine  miles,  by  tlrair  own  weij^t,  to  the 
head  of  the  inclined  planes,  150  feet  above  the  Lehigh.  On  tlMse  planes 
the  descending  loaded  cars  are  made  to  raise  the  returning  empty  ones, 
and,  although  they  are  occasionally  overset  and  destroyed,  Ihe  transporta* 
tion  b  conducted  with  but  little  loss.  Considerable  ingenuity  has  been 
shown  in  the  plan.  By  dividing  the  plane  into  two  of  different  inclina- 
tions, the  upper  one  much  the  steepest,  the  loaded  car  descending,  at.first, 
raises  the  ascending  car  over  a  much  less  heavy  grade  than  it  travels  over 
itself^  and  thus,  at  once,  acquires  a  high  velocity.  After  the  first  half  the 
journey  is  passed  over,  these  conditions  are  reversed :  the  ascending  car 
rises  much  fkster  than  the  other  descends,  and  the  force  is  gradually  spent 
in  overcoming  this  difibrence,  so,  that  ^th  the  assistance  c(  a  powerM 
brake,  attached  to  the  dram,  the  car  is  stopped  at  the  desired  moment,  whUe, 
at  the  same  time,  the  distance  is  rapidly  passed  over.  Three  of  these 
planes  are  now  in  order,  and  two  constantly  in  use.  Other  improvements 
are  making,  and  principaUy  that  of  the  ^  back  track,^  which  consists  of 
an  inclined  plane  2,260  feet  lonff,  by  which  the  empty  cars,  on  die  return 
trip,  are  to  be  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  are  to  descend  alone 
a  graded  road  to  within  two  miles  of  the  mines,  where  they  are  again  raised 
and  descend  to  Summit-Town. 

The  Lehigh  coal  finds  its  best  market  in  New  York,  having  advantages 
in  feciH^  of  transportation  to  that  place,  over  most  other  districts  of  the 
eoal  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  Delaware  dc  Hudson  Go's,  mines, 
in  the  third  coal  field,  the  coal  of  which  can  be  taken  there  firom  80  to  40 
cents  per  ton  less  freight  and  toll.  It  may  be  estimated  that  the  expenee 
of  transportation  to  Mauch  Chunk,  upon  the  railroad,  amounts  to  four  cents 
per  ton,  per  mile,  including  interest  on  first  cost,  deterioration,  and  main- 
tenance of  way,  repairs  of  cars,  and  motive  power.  This,  wkh  90  centa 
per  ton,  for  passing  over  the  inclined  planes,  waste  and  breakage  of  coal 
on  the  road,  and  in  transhipment,  will  bring  the  coal  to  $1  11  in  the  boat. 
Toll  and  freight  on  the  Lehigh  canal,  to  Easton,  may  be  estimated  at  70 
cents  per  ton,  and  on  the  Morris  at  $1  46,  or  about  $8  25  at  New  York. 
This  does  not  include  a  profit  upon  the  Lehigh  canal,  for  which  20  or  95 
cents  per  ton  would  have  to  be  added.  The  operations  of  the  company, 
and  their  improvements  are  on  so  large  a  scale,  diat  a  correq>onding 
business  must  be  done  to  realize  anything  like  a  reasonable  per  centage 
on  their  investments.  It  is  estimated  that  they  are,  at  present,  sending 
down  1,100  tons  per  day,  from  their  various  mines,  which,  if  continned 
throughout  a  working  season  of  250  days,  would  give  a  total  of  975,600 
tons  for  the  present  year,  an  amount  that  will  prol^bfy  rather  exceed  the 
actual  business  done. 
The  next  collieries  to  the  Lehigh  region,  are  those  of  the  Tamaqua.  The 
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Hfttiird  outlet  of  tkaM,  aad  all  odiies  between  Tuscaioim  and  S^ 
k  at  present  bjr  the  Little  Sehuylkill,  to  Port  Clinton,  and  thence,  by  either 
of  the  main  routes  to  Philadelphia,  as  the  river  receives  all  the  dbrainaee 
between  the  two  points  above  mentioned ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Valley  railroad  will  be  continued  eastward,  from  its  present  ter- 
mination, at  Tuscarora,  and  become  the  route  for  part,  if  not  all  of  the 
coal  mined  between  that  place  and  Tamaqua.  The  Little  Schuylkill  coal 
company  have  a  railroad  of  20  miles  in  length,  laid  down  from  Tamaqua 
to  Port  Clinton,  but  it  is  in  too  bad  a  condition  to  admit  of  the  use  of  steam, 
and  the  can  beinff  drawn  by  horses  and  mules,  make  but  three  circular 
trips  per  week,  when  they  should  make  at  least  three  in  two  days,  so  that 
expense  of  transportation,  in  these  20  miles,  amounts,  probably,  to  from 
70  to  75  oents  per  too.  The  expense  of  mining  may  be  estimated  at  from 
•l  00,  to  •!  10,  and  this  will  make  the  cost,  in  Philadelphia,  about  82  90 
cents  per  ton.  The  coal  itself  is  of  good  quality,  and  very  similar  to  the 
Lehigh,  and  to  the  Mine  Hill,  and  Sie  white  ash  veins  of  the  Pottsville 
region.  Besides  those  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  company,  there  are  several 
ot£er  collieries  in  operation,,  and  the  former  are  engaged  in  erecting  new 
and  extensive  works,  but  the  great  disadvantage  that  this  region  labors 
under  lies  in  the  defective  coi^ition  of  the  road,  which  is  daily  becoming 
worse,  and  without  extensive  repairs,  will,  in  a  few  years,  become  unfit 
finr  transportation  of  any  kind. 

From  Tuscarora  to  Pottsville,  along  the  east  branch  of  the  Schuylkill, 
a  number  of  openings  have  been  made,  and  worked,  and  a  road  of  several 
nailes  in  length  was  constructed,  with  lateral  branches,  penetrating  more  or 
less  deeply  into  the  coal  region.  This  road  became  disused  and  useless, 
and  the  Valley  Railroad  Company  has  recently  been  organized,  and  has 
made  a  fine  road,  with  iron  of  70  pounds  to  the  yard,  in  the  same  direction, 
though  not  exactly  over  the  same  ground  as  the  old  track,  and  extending 
from  Mt.  Carbon,  the  termination  of  the  Reading  road,  to  Tuscarora,  the 
fiirthest  point  eastward  to  which  it  has  yet  been  carried.  Two  or  three 
branches  have  been  made,  passing  through  the  whole  coal  field  in  a  north- 
wardly direction,  and  thus  this  secticm  of  the  country  has  been  completely 
laid  open.  The  principal  of  these  branches  is  the  Mill  Creek  railroad, 
which  extends  from  Port  Carbon  to  Mine  Hill,  a  distance  of  three  or  fi)ur 
miles,  and  connects  mort  of  the  good  coal  veins  in  the  whole  range.  As 
these  roads  receive  about  five  cents  per  mile,  freight  and  toll,  and  are  so 
solkily  and  permanently  built  a«  to  require  but  IRtle  repaurs,  they  may 
prove  a  good  investment. 

The  immense  mass  of  coal,  mined  at  Pottsville,  finds  its  way  from  these 
and  other  tributaries,  to  the  two  main  lines  of  transportation,  the  Schuylkill 
canal  and  Readmg  railroad.  The  amount  of  coal  passing  over  these  routes, 
in  1842,  was  640,000  tons ;  in  1843,  677,000 ;  in  1844,  840,000 ;  and  this 
year  it  will  probably  be  at  least  1,100,000.  The  three  former  years  show 
a  yearly  increase  of  nearly  25  per  cent,  the  latter  considerably  more.  At 
the  former  rate,  the  amount  would  more  than  double  itself  in  two  years 
and  a  half^  and  this,  if  continued,  would  in  ten  years,  give  a  yearly  produc- 
tion of  4,400,000  tons.  Trade  of  this  kind,  is,  however,  much  too  variable, 
and  influenced  by  too  many  external  causes,  to  make  such  calculations 
worthy  of  much  reliance. 

The  opposition  between  the  railroad  and  canal  has  given  more  life  and 
aetivity  to  the  coal  business,  and  contributed  more  to  reduce  the  price  of 
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coal  tlmn  an  j  other  cause  which  has  OFcr  existed,  and  wfaateyer  be  the  result 
to  the  companies  themselves,  the  public  has  been  a  great  gainer.  Many 
of  the  diiiiculties,  and  much  of  the  discredit  of  the  Reading  raihroad  has 
been  owing  to  the  enmitj  of  those  indiriduals  and  companies,  interested 
in  other  regions,  whose  profits  have  been  diminished  bj  competition  with 
the  Schuylkill  coal,  at  the  low  price  for  which  it  has  been  sold  of  late 
years,  and  as  this  effect  began  to  be  more  apparent,  no  efibrt  to  prevent 
the  completion  of  the  road  was  neglected*  A  concerted  attack  upon  any 
institution  or  enteprise,  whose  success  depends  upon  its  credit,  can  never 
&il  to  injure  it,  and  the  Reading  railroad  company  were  compelled  to 
sacrifice  a  large  sum  of  money,  by  selling  bonds  below  par,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  means  of  finishing  their  road. 

The  Inactivity  of  the  Schuylkill  canal  company,  has  thrown  a  great 
advantage  into  the  hands  of  the  railroad  company.  By  underratinff  their 
rivals,  they  have  allowed  them  to  get  the  business  into  their  own  hands, 
and  it  will  now  require  a  much  greater  efifort,  on  the  part  of  the  canal 
company,  to  regain  the  business  than  it  would  have  done  to  retain  it.  All 
the  large  collieries  have  their  chutes,  screens,  and  breakers  erected  at  their 
mines,  and  it  is  much  more  convenient  for  them  to  transfer  the  coal  at 
once  from  the  chute  to  the  railroad  car,  than  to  subject  it  to  a  transhipment, 
with  its  expense  and  loss  at  the  canal  wharf.  Added  to  this,  the  railroad 
presents  greater  facilities  of  transfer  to  the  collier  boats  at  Richmond,  or 
to  the  coal  yards  at  Philadelphia,  and  it  will  require  very  good  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  one,  or  very  bad  on  the  part  of  the  other,  to  enable 
the  canal  to  recover  even  a  part  of  what  it  has  lost.  It  has  been  argued 
by  those  opposed  to  railroads,  that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  iron  amounts 
to  one  cent  a  ton  per  mile,  and  that,  consequently,  no  railroad  that  does 
not  charge  considerably  above  this  pHce,  can  be  profitably  carried  on  ;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  the  amount  is  fkr  below  this.  When  the  business 
is  large,  a  double  track  efiects  a  great  saving,  a  road  will  wear  much  longer 
when  the  trains  pass  over  each  side  in  but  one  direction. 

The  railroad  may  now  be  considered  as  a  successfiil  enterprise ;  the 
excess  of  receipts  over  expenses,  was,  last  year,  $343,5 11,  or  nearly  three 
and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  whole  cost  of  the  road,  but  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  loan,  and  small  proportion  of  stock,  the  stockholders  as  yet 
receive  none  of  the  profits.  They  then  brought  422,000  tons  to  maHcet, 
and  the  following  estimate  will  show  what  must  be  brougl^  at  the  average 
rates  of  last  year,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loans,  and  give  six  per  cent 
on  the  original  capital. 

Interest  on  loans,  about  $7,000,000,  6  per  ctB., $430,000 

"  about    1,000,000,  5  per  cts., 50,000 

$470,006 

Interest  on  stock,  $3,000,000,  6  per  ct^ 190,000 


Total, $590,000 

If  we  add  to  this  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  way,  $75,000,  and 
subtract  the  profit  derived  from  all  sources  other  than  coal,  as  merchandise, 
passenger  travel,  etc.,  $84,000,  we  shall  have  $581,000  as  the  amount 
of  profit  that  must  arise  firom  coal  alone  to  pay  interest  and  dividends. 

Average  freight  on  coal,  in  1844, 106.3 

Expenses  of  all  kinds,  except  maintenance  of  way,  and  interest,  per  ton, 41^ 

Clear  profit,  per  ton......... •,.....« m 64.5 
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EbMe6  to  |Mtj  tke  ialtreil  <»  tkoir  Iomm,  uA  tix  per  otat  Ojpoii  tkeir 
•tocl^  tiMj  BMifl  lettd  to  mariiet  000,000  tOM  al  tke  above  rates  and  p^ 
Such  an  increaae  of  tonnaffOy  while  k  increased  the  maintenance  of  waj, 
weuldt  also,  by  dividing  the  proportion  of  exp«Mes»  increase  the  profit 
derived  from  other  services ;  thus  Tielding  a  burger  dividend  to  the  stock* 
botdeis. 

The  estimated  expense,  per  ton,  for  the  current  year,  is  36  cents.  This 
woqU  leave  a  profit  of  70.8  cenu  per  ton.  On  a  business  of  1,100,000  tons, 
the  results  would  stand  :•— 

InCerett  on  loonfy ^ $470,000 

Maintenanoe  of  wiy,  tboiit - 195,000 

#595,000 
Vk£x  from  ioiiroes  other  thsn  coal,aboat ^ 150,000 


The  profit  on  1,100,000  tons,  at  70.8,  would  be  •778,800,  firom  which 
•445,000  taken,  leaves  •428,800  clear  profit.  It  appears  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  amount  c^coal  carried  on  the  railroad  next  year  may 
reach  the  above  amount,  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany,  their  profits  in  so  large  a  business,  would  exceed  the  above  rate  of 
seventy  cents  and  three  nulls  per  ton*  The  above  estimate  is  chiefly 
fimnded  on  the  company's  report,  and  wouM  show  a  very  large  per  centace 
of  profit  on  their  capital,  and  should  it  not  amount  to  so  much,  it  might 
sdll  be  more  than  enough  to  remuneiate  them  for  the  amount  invested, 
and  risk  incurred* 

This  company  has,  at  present,  a  fiiir  prospect  of  success,  without  engross- 
ing the  whcie  of  the  business  of  the  vallev  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  rival  establishments  will  probablv  continue  for  a  long  time, 
and  be  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  coal  retgion,  and  advantage  to 
consumers,  by  preventing  the  great  profits,  high  prices,  and  diminished 
consumption  which  would  inevitably  result  fi*om  one  avenue  possessing  a 
monopoly  of  the  means  of  transportation.  The  successfiil  company,  would, 
no  doubt,  double,  or  more  than  double  their  rates.  Coal  woidd  rise  in 
proportion,  and  the  colliers  and  consumers  would  su^r  equally.  As  the 
Schuylkill  coal  constitutes  more  than  half  of  all  the  anthracite  mined  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  rise  in  its  price  would  produce  a  corresponding  elevation 
in  the  Lehigh,  Lackawana  and  others*  The  emplovment  of  Pennsylvania 
coal  would  oecome  more  limited,  and  its  powers  of  competition  with  the 
finreign  coal  imported  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  would  be 
diminished*  In  case  €1^  the  probable  prostration  of  either  company,  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  opposition  would  call  for  the  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  individuals  interested  in  the  coal  trade,  and,  perhaps,  justify 
a  public  appropriation  of  fimds  towards  this  very  desirable  end.  Neither 
institntlen  has  daims  on  the  public  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  monopoly,  and 
this  advantage,  though  very  profitable  at  first,  would  probably  prove  less 
desirable  in  the  end  than  a  large  and  increasing  business,  unclogged  with 
high  tolls  and  fireights,  and  which  may,  prolMiMv,  before  many  years, 
em^oy  die  foil  powers  of  both  lines  of  transportation. 

The  Schuylkill  canal  company  was  incorporated  about  the  year  1814, 
and  received  its  first  tolls  in  1818*  In  1820,  its  tolls  were  ^808 ;  in  183ft, 
•15,755;  in  1880, 148,165;  in  1885,  488,648;  in  1840,  468,880;  and 
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iA  1844,  lt0,880.  Iti  eapltel  ttodE  WM  ofigiM^  •1,6M/^ 
ooBteqoeBce  xX  the  profits  added  to  it  bj  payiag  off  loiuis  and  nuddng 
inqprovemeatSy  its  real  aaoant  b  now  fdyOOdtOOO.  Its  loans  amount  to 
•l,8e0»000.  The  distance,  by  tliis  nmte,  k  108^  miles  to  tide*water,  at 
Fainnount ;  of  canal,  57 ;  of  slaekwater,  51.  Its  depth  is  fi>ur  feet,  and 
it  is  adapted  to  canying  boats  of  00  tons  and  under.  The  reserroirs  at 
Tumbling  Run,  near  t&  head  of  navigation,  contain  05,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  water,  and  are  made  bj  damming  up  a  stream  between  two  mountains. 
By  gradually  making  use  of  this  supply,  they  are  enabled  to  keep  op«i 
tM  canal  during  the  low  water  of  summer,  when  the  navigation  might 
otberwise  be  intemiqpted.  The  contents  of  the  reservoir  were  found  suf* 
ficient,  in  a  great  measure,  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  created  by  the 
two  months  of  drought  in  the  summer  of  1844. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  company,  a  freight  of  seventy  cents  per  ton 

gives  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  boatmen,  while  the  statement  of  Mr. 
tackpole  makes  ninety^siz  cents  necessary.  The  boatmen  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  T&le  Water  canals  receive  at  least  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
ton  per  mile  on  coal,  and  considerably  more  when  the  amount  is  not 
large.  On  the  Schuylkill  canal,  the  boatmen  ought  propabiy  to  receive 
at  least  eighty  cents  per  ton,  if  not  more,  and  thu  will  scarcely  enable 
Uiem  to  replace  the  boats  as  they  wear  out. 

The  few  particulars  given  by  the  canal  companv,  in  their  report,  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  a£&rd  the  means  of  judging  of  the  probable  profits 
deriTed  fi'om  their  respective  sources.  The  might  which  passes  along 
their  line  is  very  various,  and  may  be  divided  as  mllows  :-— 

Coal   carriad  throcvh  from  Point  Carbon,  Potttvilla,  Uit           Am*tiatoH     Oraai 

Scfauyikill  Haven,  and  Port  Clinton,  at  an  avenge  toll  ca^TM.«  ftrlSi4.  toU. 

of  35  cento, S5  938,900  $114,870 

Coal  delivered  on  the  waj,  generaHv  between  Bearttng 

and  Philadelphia^  00  average  half  way, 75  35  70,600  17,650 

Freii^t  bfought  down  from  Reading,  either  from  the 
Union  canal,  or  shipped  in  the  nmghboifaood,  Incla- 

ding-Grain, 64  5W  7JW0  3340 

Ploor, 64  51^  7,300  3,738 

Iron, ^ i 64  515  6,500  3,398 

BlooBW  and  caelingfl, ^ 64  51J2  900  460 

Sundries, 64  hlSi  3,500  1,799 

Aftides  shipped  at  various  places  between  Reading  and 
PtiiladeliAda,  averaging,  perhaps,  half  that  dietanoe  >- 

Lnmber............ 39  95J  19,600  3,995 

Wood, -.... ^ 39  95.6  4/100  1,196 

Nails,- 39  95.6  3,000  768 

Sundries,. ^ 39  95.6  19,600  3,995 

Artides  from  Spring  Milk  and  neighborhood  >— 

lime,. - 19  9.6  41,400  3,774 

LimeMooe, 19  9.6  34,400  3,300 

Iron  ore, .^ ...•  19  9.6  9,400  930 

Total, 595,900  %\i»im 

If  to  this  we  add  •10,000  or  •il/)00  fi>r  return  profits  and  bills  on 
empty  boats,  we  shall  have  the  $160,000  tolls  received,  according  to  the 
report.  This  with  $90,800  rents,  gives  $100,600  receipts  of  the  com- 
pany  Ifor  1844*    Their  expenses  appear  to  be  :•— 

*  Paid  per  Ion,  on  whole 
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Curreflt  ei^mMes  for  repoira, ^4^^300 

**  for  salaries  and  wages, 98,700 

Interest  account, 96,500 

Total, „ $170,500 

Leaving  $20,000  profits,  or  about  1  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  $2,000,000. 
If  the  loans  were  converted  into  stock,  giving  a  capital  of  $3,890,000; 
this  would  be  a  profit  of  3  per  cent  on  the  whole  cost  of  the  canal. 

At  Pottsville  the  Sharp  and  Broad  mountains  are  about  four  miles  apart, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  between  these  limits  there  lie  about  one 
hundred  coal  veins.  This  is  considerably  beyond  the  true  number,  for 
owing  to  their  varied  direction  and  disturbed  position,  many  have  beea 
counted  several  times  as  difierent,  while  in  reality  the  same.  The  num. 
ber  is  nevertheless  great,  and  they  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty  feet 
or  more  in  thickness — the  largest  veins  are  fourteen,  fifteen,  seventeen, 
eighteen,  twenty,  and  one  ;  the  jugular  vein  in  Broad  mountain  is  said 
to  be  sixty  feet  through.  They  generally  dip  south,  but  with  exceptions, 
&r  at  Pottsville  the  field  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  disturbances  that 
have  produced  undulations  in  the  coal  beds,  and  several  distinctly  marked 
anticlinal  axes.  Most  of  the  coal  in  the  vicinity,  above  water  level,  has 
been  worked  out,  and  the  necessity  of  raising  both  coal  and  water  from 
below  the  level,  imposes  an  additional,  but  not  very  great  expense.  It  i$ 
no  more  than  equivalent  to  a  few  miles  greater  distance  from  market. 
The  amount  of  interest  on  original  cost  of  engine  and  sinking  slope,  re- 
pairs, and  expense  of  liAing  the  coal,  and  keeping  the  mines  clear  of 
water,  varies  fi*om  8  to  20  cents  per  ton,  and  in  a  well  conducted  bust- 
ness  ought  not  to  exceed  10  or  12.  The  mining  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
individuals,  of  whom  nearly  a  hundred  are  now  probably  engaged  in  the 
trade ;  the  Delaware  Coal  Company  form  the  chief  exception.  There  are 
to  many  large  coal  veins  in  the  country,  and  so  much  good  coal  land,  that 
the  whole  country  is  dotted  over  with  collieries,  and  whenever  the  meant 
of  transportation  to  the  central  points  are  favorable,  their  coal  is  takea 
out.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  gaps  in  the  mountains,  cut  by  the 
many  tributary  streams  of  the  Schuylkill,  location  for  railroads  are  abun* 
dant,  and  the  region  is  intersected  by  them  in  every  direction.  Over 
these,  each  collier  sends  his  proportion,  and  together  they  make  to  an 
amount  that  probably  much  exceeds  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  state  to- 
gether. Great  improvements  have  recently  been  introduced  into  the  ba- 
siness,  and  have  here  come  into  almost  universal  use.  From  the  time 
that  the  coal  leaves  the  car  in  which  it  came  firom  the  drift,  until  it  falls 
into  the  car  which  is  to  carry  it  to  Philadelphia,  everjrthing  is  done  by 
steam,  and  the  introduction  of  the  breaking  cylinders,  alone,  has  efiected 
a  material  saving ;  doing  the  work  of  many  men  with  as  little  waste  bj 
crushing  too  fine,  as  when  pickaxes  are  employed* 

Connected  with  the  Pottsville  region  is  that  of  Minersville,  and  the 
West  Branch  of  which  the  coal  defends  by  the  Minehill  railroad  to 
Schuylkill  Haven,  and  thence  by  canal  or  railr<Mul  to  Philadelphia*  Owing 
to  the  original  cheap  construction  of  the  road,  and  their^fiimishing  the 
only  means  of  transportation  to  the  mineral  products  of  the  west  branch- 
es of  the  Schuylkill,  their  profits  have  been  very  great.  Their  dividends 
have  been — 
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From  the  large  number  of  small  operators  on  this  road,  the  company 
haTe  hitherto  u^  horse  power  only,  but  they  will  be  obliged  before  long 
to  be  supersede  it  by  steam*  The  track  was  originally  of  plate  rail  and 
not  well  laid,  but  out  of  the  profits  of  the  road  it  has  been  replaced  with 
H  rails.  If  well  managed,  it  must  be  very  profitable  for  many  years,  for 
the  valley  of  the  river  is  the  only  channel  through  which  coal  can  descend, 
and  its  course  is  much  too  rough  and  mountainous,  to  permit  a  canal  to 
be  made,  unless  at  great  expense. 

The  next  district  that  afibrds  a  favorable  opening  for  mining,  is  that  of 
Swatara,  or  Pine  Grove.  The  drainage  from  the  summits  east  of  Fish, 
ing  Creek  on  the  one  side,  and  west  of  the  west  branch  of  the  SchuyU 
kill,  passes  off  by  Sorberry  and  Swatara  creeks,  and  these  streams  af- 
ford  &vorable  grades  for  railways  which  are  laid  for  some  distance  up 
them.  The  coal  mined  upon  them  and  their  tributaries,  descends  them 
to  their  junction ;  and  then  follows  the  main  stream  to  Pine  Grove,  where 
it  is  transported  into  the  feeder  of  the  Union  canal.  Passing  down  the 
feeder  to  the  main  canal,  part  of  it  is  carried  to  the  Susquehanna  at 
Portsmouth,  and  part  to  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading.  The  trade  has  been 
much  impeded  by  want  of  water  in  the  feeder,  and  has  suffered  consider* 
ably  during  the  present  season. 

In  the  region  of  the  Swatara,  the  coal-field  divides,  the  main  body  ex- 
tending  thirty-five  miles  in  a  southwesterly  direction  almost  to  the  Susque. 
hanna,  and  a  long  spur  running  twenty-seven  degrees  north  of  this,  and 
terminates  twenty  miles  from  Swatara,  at  Lyken's  Valley.  The  southern 
fork  has  been  but  little  worked  ;  though  a  large  number  of  trials  made 
within  some  years  past,  have  concurred  in  showing  it  to  contain  much 
good  coal,  varying  from  hard  anthracite  to  well  marked  bituminous  coal. 
The  anthracite  extends  fi*om  Swatara  to  Gold  Mine  Gap,  twenty-five  miles 
firom  the  Susquehanna ;  afler  which  a  gradual  change  takes  place,  the 
volatile  proportions  regularly  increasing,  until  at  Rattling  Run  Gftp,  thir- 
teen miles  from  the  Susquehanna,  they  amount  to  17  per  cent.  Between 
these  places,  several  varieties  of  semibituminous  coal  are  found,  in  which 
the  volatile  matter  varies  from  4  to  17  per  cent.  From  Rattling  Run  the 
coal  continues  nearly  uniform  in  its  character,  to  the  end  of  Sharp  moun. 
tain,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  eight  miles  above 
Harrisburg,  at  Dauphin. 

On  the  northern  spur,  operations  have  been  commenced  at  two  points, 
the  Bear  Valley,  and  Lykens  Valley.  The  first,  and  roost  eastern  of  these 
points,  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  connect  by  a  railroad  of  twenty-seven 
miles  with  the  Susquehanna,  thirty-five  miles  above  Harrisburg,  and  to 
carry  the  coal  down  the  canals  of  that  river.  Within  a  short  time  past 
a  route  has  been  laid  out,  proceeding  fi*om  Rausch  Gap  in  a  southwardly 
direction,  round  the  knob  of  the  Peter's  and  Berry's  mountains ;  and  thence 
descending  Clarke's  valley  to  the  Susquehanna,  nine  miles  above  Harris- 
burg. The  road  proposed  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  has  been 
laid  out  with  the  &vorable  grade  of  seventeen  feet  to  the  mile  descend- 
ing to  the  river.    Its  distance  firom  tide  water  at  Havre  de  Grace,  one 
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hundred  and  twelre  miles,  is  almost  too  great  to  admit  of  ito  competuiff 
•uccess^lj  with  less  distant  mines;  particularij  with  Pottsyille,  which 
is  within  ninetj-four  miles  of  Richmond.  It  is  probably  this  circumstance, 
with  others,  that  has  prevented  the  company  from  proceeding  with  their 
unprovements,  and  their  operations  are  now  suspended. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  this  spur,  the  mountain  is  cut  through  on 
the  southern  side  by  Bear  Creek,  and  the  mines  in  iu  yicinity  are  chiefy 
worked  by  the  Lyken's  Valley  Company,  who  hare  a  railroad  extending  from 
the  gap  to  the  Susquehanna,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  along  the  valley 
of  Wiccmisco  Creek.  From  the  mouth  of  this  creek,  the  state  was  in- 
duced  to  undertake  the  well  known  ^  Wiconisco  Feeder,"  which,  after 
having  cost  nearly  9400,000,  was  abandoned.  The  ostensible  object  of 
its  construction,  which  was  to  attain  a  larger  supply  of  water  for  the  Penn* 
srlvania  canal,  was  easily  and  cheaply  efiected  by  repairing  the  dam  at 
iWcan's  Island. 


Akt.  V— WHAT  IS  A  REVENUE  TARIFF?— WHO  PAYS  THE  DUTY? 

A  OJEPmiTlOlf  OP  THE  TERMS,  PROTECTIYS  DUTT,  AND  BEVElfUB  DUTT— OK,  THE  DIFFSSXIICI 
BBTWlBir  A  TARIFF  FOR  REVSiaJS,  AND  A  TARIFF  FOR  PROTECTION,  CLEARLY  BXPUUNED. 

It  is  our  object  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  gross  errors, 
in  the  general  reasoning  upon  this  branch  of  the  Tariff:  errors  that  are 
met  with  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  advocate  the  laying  of  duties 
purdy  for  revenue,  as  well  as  in  the  arguments  of  those  who  declare 
themselves  friendly  to  a  system  of  duties  designed  for  protection  as  well  as 
for  revenue. 

Let  us,  first,  briefly  define  a  revenue  tariff^  by  stating  one  or  two  general 
maxims  that  we  deem  irrefiitable : — 

Ist.  A  revenue  tariff  is  one  in  which  the  rates  of  duty  are  the  lowest 
that  will  produce  the  amount  of  revenue  required. 

2nd.  A  duty  must  be  laid  on  all  imports,  that  will  bear  a  duty,  without 
prohibiting  the  importation. 

All  tariS  in  which  either  of  these  essential  principles,  or  general  maxims, 
are  not  strictly  adhered  to,  are  intended  to  accomplidi  other  objects  than 
to  procure  revenue  for  the  support  of  government.  It  is  true  that  all  tariffi, 
by  which  duties  are  laid  on  imports,  coming  in  competition  with  a  similar 
domestic  article,  afford  protection.  But  if  the  rates  are  the  lowest  that 
will  procure  sufficient  revenue,  and  every  article  that  will  bear  a  duty  is 
taxed,  the  protection,  or,  in  other  words,  the  benefits  resulting  to  the  home 
producers  of  the  article,  is  inevitable  and  inseparable  firom  a  tariff  based 
upon  revenue  principles  solely.  If  an  annual  revenue  of  $20,000,000  be 
necessary  to  support  the  government,  and  rates  of  duty  varying,  say,  fixMn 
one  to  twenty  per  cent,  averaging  about  ten  per  cent  on  all  imports  that 
will  bear  a  duty,  are  the  lowest  rates  that  will  produce  the  required  amount, 
then  each  and  every  rate  of  duty  would  be  a  revenue  rate,  and  the  whole 
combined  would  form  a  pure  revenue  tariff.  In  this  case,  $200,000,000 
worth  of  dutiable  imports  would  bring  into  the  treasury  the  $20,000,000 
revenue.  But  this  would  not  be  the  extent  of  the  tax  upon  the  people. 
In  every  case,  even  though  the  tariff  be  a  pure  revenue  tarifi^  where  the 
imported  article  comes  in  competition  with  a  similar  article  of  domestic 
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production^  whaterer  it  may  be,  the  duty  operates  as  a  bounty  in  fityor  of 
those  whose  capital  is  emplojred'ia  producing  the  domestic  article,  and,  to 
that  extent,  adds  to  the  burthens  of  the  consumers.  But,  suppose  jou 
increase  the  rate  of  duty,  on  some  articles,  to  fortj  per  cent,  varying  from 
one  to  forty— -averaging  about  twenty  per  cent— on  all  imports,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  this^  increase,  in  the  rates,  you  lessen  the  imports  to 
•100,000,000,  you  would  still  bring  into  the  treasury  the  $20,000,000 ; 
but  you  would  do  this  at  the  expense  of  destroying  the  one  half  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  and  you  would  impose  a  tax,  aside  from  revenue,  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  upon  the  consumption  of  the  people,  not  a  dollar 
of  which  would  find  its  way  into  the  treasury,  but  all  of  which  would  be 
•o  much  added  to  the  wealth  of  those  whose  cf4>ifiil  h  employed  in  producing 
the  domestic  articles,  similar  to  the  foreign  on  which  the  duties  are  laid. 

The  same  amount  of  revenue  may  be  raised  by  adopting  different  rates 
of  duties.  If  you  wish  to  lessen  the  revenue  produced  by  any  tariff  law, 
you  can  effect  your  object  by  two  modes  : — you  can  raise  the  rates  of  duties 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  prohibit  importation,  so  much  so  as  to  lessen  (he 
amount  of  duty  instead  of  increasing  it ;  or,  you  can  efiect  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  revenue  raised,  by  lessening  the  rates  of  duties  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  increased  importations  occasioned  by  the  lower  rates,  will 
BOt  counterbalance  the  loss  produced  by  the  decrease  in  the  rates  of  duties. 
In  the  former  case,  you  increase  the  prohibitory  powers  of  the  tariff  more 
than  the  increased  rates  of  duties  wUl  compensate  for,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  decrease  in  the  rates  is  so  great,  that  the  freedom  of  trade  It 

e reduces  is  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  revenue  occasioned 
y  the  diminishing  of  the  rates. 
Each  article  imported,  that  will  bear  a  duty  without  destroying  the 
importation,  may  have  a  certain  rate  of  duty  laid  upon  it,  that  will  produce 
more  revenue  than  any  other  rate  will  produce,  and  a  certain  rate  laid 
upon  it  that  will  produce  less  revenue  than  any  other  rate  will  produce. 
The  former  may  be  called  the  maxmufih  and  the  latter  the  minimum  rate ; 
or,  more  properly,  the  <fne  is  the  rate*  which  produces  the  maximum  amount, 
and  the  other,  the  rate  which  produces  the  minimuiA  amount  of  revenue. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  legislators  can  discover  the  precise  rate  per  cent 
of  duty  upon  an  article  of  importation  that  will  produce  either  the  maximum 
or  the  minimum  amount  of  revenue  ;  yet  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that 
such  rates  do  exist.  Mathematicians  all  agree  that  the  area  of  a  circle*^ 
is  equaled  by  a  square  of  certain  dimensions ;  but  the  exact  dimensions  of 
such  a  square  has  never  been  discovered.  And  we  apprehend  about  as 
much  difficulty  in  stating  that  precise  rate  of  duty  on  a  given  article  of 
importation  that  will  produce  the  maximum  am6unt  of  revenue,  as  will  have 
to  be  surmounted  before  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  can  be  produced. 
But,  of  this  it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  speak,  as  we  desire  simply  to 
explain  the  difierence  between  a  revenue  and  a  protective  tariff,  or  between 
a  duty  laid  to  procure  revenue  solely,  and  one  designed  to  accomplish  other  ^^ 
objects,  as  well  as  to  procure  revenue. 

If  the  maximum  rate  of  duty,  on  a  given  article  of  importation,  be  tea 
per  cent,  and  it  produces  $1,000,000  revenue,  when  only  $500,000  be 
required,  you  can,  according  to  the  foregoing  principles,  produce  the  latter 
sum,  either  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  rate  of  duty.  If  you  produce 
the  required  amount  by  lessening  the  rate,  your  object  is  revenue  solely; 
and  if  you  produce  the  required  amount  by  increasing  the  rate,  your  o^ed 
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if  not  rerenue  only,  but  it  ib  also  to  protect,  or  benefit  certain  interests ;  ort 
as  some  express  it,  to  plunder  «ertain  branches  of  industry  in  order  to 
protect  or  benefit  others.  If  the  required  amount  be  produced  bj  decreasing 
the  rate,  it  b  a  revenue  duty ;  and  if  produced  by  increasing  the  rate,  it 
is  a  protective  duty.  The  slightest  reflection  upon  the  subject  will  satisfy 
an  intelligent  man  that  these  distinctions  are  founded  in  truth,  which  can. 
not  be  shaken  by  sophistry,  however  plausible.  Mence  it  will  not  satisfy 
the  advocate  of  a  revenue  tarifi*,  to  be  told  by  the  friend  of  protection,  that 
he,  too,  is  in  fiivor  of  raising  no  more  revenue  than  the  absolute  wants  of 
the  government  require,  and  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  such  an  amount 
of  protection  as  a  tarifiT  that  will  produce  sufficient  revenue  will  afibrd. 
A  pure  revenue  tariff  demands,  that  the  necessary  amount,  required  by  the 
government,  be  raised  by  the  lowest  rates  of  duties,  so  I  hat  commerce 
may  be  as  little  restricted  as  possible.  It  demands,  that  whatever  protec- 
tion, or  benefit,  accrues  to  certain  interests,  at  the  expense  of  others,  shall 
be  inevitable,  or  inseparable  fi'om  the  necessary  amount  of  revenue  raised. 
Te  say  that  you  are  in  fiivor  of  restricting  the  amount  of  revenue  raised, 
te  the  necessary  demands  of  the  treasury,  is  asserting  nothing  either  for 
or  against  a  revenue  tarifiT,  or  for  or  against  a  protective  tariJOT;  and  the 
assertion  may  be  made,  and  is  as  fi-equently  made,  and  with  as  much 
propriety,  by  the  advocates  of  a  high  duty,  as  by  those  fi-iendly  to  a  low 
one.     If  too  much  revenue  be  .raised,  the  protectionist  says,  '^  increase  the 

-^  rates  of  duties,  and  thus  shut  out  the  imports,  and  so  bring  down  the  revenue 
te  the  wants  of  the  government ;  increase  the  prohibitory  powers  of  the 
tarifi^  and  thus  procure  as  little  revenue  as  you  may  require."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  friend  of  a  pure  revenue  tarifiT,  says,  '*  reduce  the  rates 
still  lower,  and  thus  produce  the  necessary  amount ;  make  the  rates  so 
low  that  the  increased  imports  will  not  make  up  the  deficiency  caused  by 
the  reduction  in  the  rates." 

The  result  then  is,  that  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  on  each  given  article 
of  importation,  that  will  bear  a  duty,  and  still  be  imported,  and  that  will 
produce  sufiicient  revenue,  is  the  true  rewenue  rmie ;  and  the  duty  that 
accrues  is  a  retxnue  duty.  And  all  higher  rates  are  designed  to  benefit 
certain  branches  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  others ;  or  intended  as  a 
bounty  to  those  who  invest  their  capital  in  the  production  of  similar  domestic 
articles.     The  bounty  may  not,  and  we  think  does  not,  benefit  labor  in 

•   any  department  of  industry,  but  is  rather  a  tax  upon  labor  to  swell  the 
profits  of  the  capitalist.    It  may  not  benefit  industry  in  any  of  its  branches, 
but  it  increases  the  profits  of  the  monied  capital  invested  in  the  production 
of  the  home  article  protected. 
The  next  principle  to  elacidato  is : — 

THAT  NO  DUTY  OAK  BE  DBSIGNED  FOR  VETESJJZ  SOLELY,  OR  PROPERLY  CALLED  A  RKVENUE  DX7TT, 
90  LONG  AS  AHT  MATERUL  PORTION  OP  THE  IMPORTS,  THAT  WILJ^  BEAR  A  DUTY,  IS  ADMHTBD 
FRB. 

This  is  the  second  maxim  we  laid  down  on  the  introduction  of  our  argu- 
ment,  and  it  is  most  especially  true,  when  the  list  of  free  articles,  in  any 
tarifil  embraces  imports  of  extensive  consumption,  and  which  do  not  come 
in  competition  with  a  similar  article  of  domestic  production ;  or  when  the 
fi^e  list  includes  articles  not  grown  or  made  at  home.  For  example,  tea 
and  coffee  :  these  are  articles  of  extensive  consumption,  and  are  not  pro* 
ducts  of  home  growth.    It  is  evident  that  whatever  rate  of  duty  may  be 
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put  upon  these  articles,  the  amount  raised  does  not  operate  as  a  bounty  to 
any  class  of  men,  but  every  dollar  of  the  tax  finds  its  way  into  the  treasury 
of  the  government.  The  rate  of  duty  may  be  excessive,  too  high  for 
revenue  ;  it  might  be  burdensome,  extremely  oppressive  ;  yet  the  burtliens 
would  fall  with  far  greater  uniformity  upon  the  different  grades  of  wealth 
than  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  duty  on  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  sugar,  and 
salt ;  all  of  which  are  necessaries  for  the  poor,  and  those  in  middling 
circumstances.  In  one  case,  every  dollar  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  nation 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all ;  and,  in  the  other  case,  only  a  part  finds  its 
way  into  the  treasury,  and  the  rest  into  the  pockets  of  those  whose  capital 
is  invested  in  producing  domestic  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  sugar,  and  salt. 
N«  principle,  then,  can  be  clearer  than  that  a  duty  cannot  be  a  revenue 
duty,  so  long  as  articles  are  imported  free  which  will  bear  a  duty,  whether 
a  similar  article  be  made,  or  grown  at  home,  or  not.  If  a  portion  of  the 
necessary  revenue  be  raised  on  tea,  coffee,  the  spices  of  tropical  climates, 
and  all  other  articles  which  are  either  grown  or  made  abroad,  and  of  which 
our  people  consume,  but  do  not  grow  or  make,  we  will  certainly  require 
less  revenue  firom  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  sugar,  salt,  etc«,  which  are  pro* 
duced  at  home,  as  well  as  imported.  We  could  then  lowei'hhe  rates  on 
these  necessaries  of  life,  and,  thereby,  materially  lessen  the  burthens  of 
taxation.  The  duty  on  the  articles  not  produced  at  home,  goes  into  the 
treasury,  while  the  duty  on  the  articles  of  import,  of  which  we  have  similar 
ones  of  domestic  production,  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  consumption  of  the 
home  article,  as  well  as  upon  those  imported.  In  the  one  case,  the  con- 
sumers contribute  to  increase  the  profits  of  those  who  produce  the  home 
article,  as  well  as  for  revenue ;  while,  in  the  other,  they  contribute  not  a 
dollar  but  which  finds  its  way  into  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  and  is  a 
common  benefit  to  all. 

It  follows,  then,  clearly,  that  a  duty  cannot  be  a  revenue  duty,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  so  long  as  any  important  article  of  import  that  will 
bear  a  duty,  is  admitted  free.  If  you  omit  to  tax  an  article  that  will  pro- 
duce revenue,  you  certainly  will  have  to  increase  the  tax  upon  some  other 
article,  in  order  to  procure  the  requisite  amount  of  revenue  ;  and  the  moment 
you  thus  discriminate,  your  object  is  not  revenue  solely,  but  something  else. 
To  discriminate,  by  admitting  certain  articles  free  of  duty,  upon  which 
revenue  might  be  raised,  and  place  higher  duties  upon  other  articles,  is  not 
to  discriminate  for  revenue,  but  for  protection.  Discriminating  duties  are 
right  and  proper  when  the  object  is  revenue.  Indeed,  a  tariffcannot  be 
designed  for  revenue  solely,  without  discriminations,  or  adopting  different 
rates  of  duties  on  different  articles  of  importations,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
A  tariff  with  uniform  rates,  or  the  same  rate  on  each  article  imported,  which 
is  frequently  called  a  "  horizontal  tariff,"  would  not  be  a  revenue  tariff. 
A  rate  of  duUr  that  would  produce  a  large  amount  of  revenue,  if  laid  upon 
a  certain  aificle,  might  entirely  prohibit  the  importation  of  another  article. 
It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  suppose  hat  a  ^'  horizontal  tarifiT'  can  be  consis- 
tent with  a  revenue  tariff.  The  principles  of  the  one  are  opposed  to  those 
of  the  other.  The  one  dbcriminates,  by  adopting  different  rates,  so  as  to 
restrict  foreign  commerce  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  procure  the  necessary 
revenue  from  the  lowest  rates  on  each  article.  The  other  abandons  this 
intelligent  discrimination,  the  object  of  which  is  revenue  solely,  in  the 
adoption  of  an  arbitrary  uniformity  in  the  rates,  without  any  regard  to  the  ^ 
effect  it  may  have  on  particular  articles  of  commerce.    But  we  are  digresa- 
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ing  from  our  argument  against  the  admiBsion  of  certain  imports,  free  of 
duty,  being  consistent  with  a  revenue  tarifil  We  now  return  to  that  branch 
of  our  argument.  Suppose  that  the  whole  amount  of  revenue  necessary 
to  support  the  government  could  be  raised  by  taxing  the  imports  of  cotton 
goods,  and,  that  in  adjusting  the  rate  of  duty  on  those  imports,  you  should 
adopt  the  lowest  that  will  give  the  required  amount — ^would  this  be  a  reve* 
nue  rate,  or  the  duty  a  revenue  duty  ?  Most  certainly  neither.  You  have 
admitted  all  other  imports  free,  therefore,  you  have  departed  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  adopting  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  on  the  cotton  imports ;  though  in 
the  supposed  case,  you  adopt  the  lowest  rate  compatible  with  revenue,  yet 
it  is  not  a  revenue  rate,  or  the  duty  a  revenue  duty.  The  advocates  of 
a  return  to  the  principles  of  the  '*  compromise  act,"  seem  to  forget  tl^at 
that  act  violated  the  revenue  principle  of  duties,  in  this  particular,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  any  other  tariff  act  since  the  origin  of  the  government. 
Tlie  present  tariff,  which  they  so  much,  and  so  justly  too,  condemn,  is  much 
more  just  in  this  particular.  The  '^  compromise  act"  admitted  free  about 
the  one  half  of  the  whole  imports,  and  its  only  redeeming  feature  was, 
that  it  greatly  reduced  the  duties  on  the  other  half.  Let  us  look  at  this 
**  compromise  act"  for  a  moment ;  there  is  a  warning  in  it  to  future  legis- 
lators ;  an  important  lesson  to  learn  from  an  examination  of  its  principles 
and  details*  The  distinguished  author  of  this  act,  is  the  reputed  father  of 
the  so-styled  *'  American  system,"  the  protective  system.  He  has  been 
accused  of  abandoning  this  system,  his  '*  own  offspring,"  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  **  compromise  act,"  by  which  duties  were  entirely  abandoned 
on  more  than  one  half  of  the  imports,  and  greatly  reduced  on  the  other 
half,  is  offered  as  an  evidence  of  this  abandonment  of  a  policy  that  the 
best  years  of  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  render  permanent.  Mr.  Clay 
has  repeatedly  denied  any  change  in  his  opinions,  respecting  the  propriety 
of  firmly  adhering  to  the  protective  system,  and  we  frankly  admit  that  the 
principles  of  the  ^*  compromise  act"  were  well  calculated  to  preserve  the 
protective  policy ,  whatever  its  author's  motives  may  have  been.  What  is 
It  that  gave  rise  to  the  present  tarifi^  the  most  protective  one  ever  passed  t 
We  answer,  most  unhesitatingly,  the  '^ compromise  act."  Had  the  reduc- 
tions of  duty, -effected  by  that  act,  been  ipade  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  revenue,  or  had  moderate  duties  been  put  upon  the  silks,  linens, 
and  other  articles,  admitted  free  under  it,  an  overflowing  treasury  wouki 
have  been  the  consequence  in  1842.  One  extract  from  the  act  will  show 
its  character,  and  serve  to  illustrate,  most  clearly,  our  argument : — 

Sec.  4,  of  the  act  of  1833,  (**  Compromise  Act,")  says,  "And  be  it  further 
enacted,  that,  in  addition  to  the  articles  now  exempted,  by  the  act  of  14th 
July,  1832,  and  the  existing  laws,  from  the  payment  of  duties,  the  following 
articles  imported  from  and  afler  the  31st  December,  1633,  and  until  the 
30th  June,  1842,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  free  of  duty,  to  wit :  bleached 
and  unbleached  linens,  table  linens,  linen  napkins,  and  linfo  cambrics, 
and  worsted  stuff  goods,  shawls,  and  other  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which 
silk  shall  be  the  component  or  chief  value,  coming  from  this  side  of  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  except  sewing  silk." 

During  the  time  this  act  was  in  operation,  about  eight  and  a  half  years, 

more  than  9220,000,000  in  value,  of  the  fi^e  goods,  enumerated  above, 

were  imported.     Had  they  been  subject  to  a  revenue  duty,  of,  say,  twenty 

^^per  cent  ad  valorem,  $44,000,000  revenue  would  have  accrued,  which 

would  have  lefl  many  millions  in  the  treasury,  instead  of  a  national  debt. 
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i  tke  pwani  tariff  was  passed.  Had  such  been  tha  oondkioa  tX  tke 
toteasurj  in  1843,  who  would  have  dared  to  propose  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion 7  On  the  contrary,  a  bill  would  have  been  introduced,,  reducing  still 
fitfther  the  burthens  of  taxation.  Wisely  then,  did  Mr.  Clay,  ami  his 
coadjutors,  adopt  the  principles,  and  frame  the  details  of  the  ^  compromise 
act,"  so  as  to  secure  ytftt4rs  protecUan^  and  the  permanency  of  his  avowed 
policy.  With  much  sagacity  did  he  take  advantage  of  the  threatened  civil 
revolution,  that  ihe  extreme  of  protection  had  produced,  and  which  seri- 
muiy  endangered  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  at  that  day.  He  held  out 
what  was  termed  the  ^  olive  branch  of  peace,"  but  which  contained  a  fatal 
poison,  from  which  sprang  the  tariff  of  1 842.  The  free-traders  of  the  south, 
and  other  sections  oif  the  Union,  mav  have  supposed  that  the  victory  was 
Umuts,  but  the  result  has  proved  that  they  wero  deluded ;  they  did  not  under* 
stand  the  effect  of  the  free  Jut.  That,  and  that  alone,  engrafted  upon  the 
nation's  industry  the  burthens  of  the  present  high  system  of  taxation.  Let 
us  learn,  then,  from  the  school  of  sad  experience,  the  true  principles  of  a 
revenue  tariff 

We  conceive  then,  that  we  have  clearly  established  the  principle,  that 
no  duty  can  be  a  rovenue  duty,  based  upon  revenue  principles,  or  designed 
for  rovenue  solely,  so  long  as  a  part  of^  the  imports  upon  which  rovenue 
can  be  raised  aro  admitted  froe.  The  free  admission  of  a  part  of  the 
imports  upon  which  rovenue  would  accrue,  if  taxed,  croates  a  necessity 
for  higher  duties  on  the  rost,  and  this  constitutes  a  departure  from  the 
plainest  principles  of  a  rovenue  duty.  The  moment  you  discriminate,  by 
admitting  a  free  list,  including  importations  upon  which  a  duty  might  be 
imposed,  snd  rovenue  raised,  your  object  is  not  rovenue,  but  something 
else.  And  whatever  that  something  else  may  be,  the  rosult  is,  higher 
duties  on  the  dutiable  imports,  which  increases  the  protection,  or  the  benefits 
of  those  whose  capital  is  invested  in  producing  the  domestic  articles  <m 
which  the  duty  is  raised.  Say,  if  you  please,  that  the  object  of  admitting 
tea  and  coffee  free,  is  to  relieve,  in  a  measure,  the  great  body  of  those 
who  consume  these  articles  of  the  burthens  of  taxation.  l(  this  be  the 
object,  it  must  wholly  fail.  You  only  transfer  the  tax  from  tea  and  coffee 
to  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  salt,  etc.,  articles  certainly  as  necessary  to  the 
subsistence  and  comforts  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  tea  and  cofiee.  If 
the  object  of  the  froe  admission  of  tea  and  coffee,  be  to  relieve  the  laboring 
classes  of  society,  who,  we  will  admit,  consume  these  articles  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability  to  pay  for  them,  it  wholly  &ils,  also— for  they  aro  thereby 
compelled  to  pay  heavier  taxes  upon  their  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  their 
iron,  and  salt,  etc.,  articles  of  much  greater  necessity  than  tea  and  coffee, 
and  which  are,  and  must  be,  from  the  condition  of  man's  wants,  more 
generally  consumed  by  the  people,  than  tea  and  coffee.  It  follows,  then, 
Uiat  discriminations  of  this  nature,  instead  of  lessening  the  burthens  of 
the  poor,  and  industrious  portion  of  the  people,  increase  them.  It  is  &r 
better  for  the  poor  and  industrious  man,  that  a  moderate  duty  should  be 
laid  upon  tea  and  coffee,  and  a  portion  of  the  burthens  removed,  which 
exist  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  the  garments  that  protect  him  from  winter's 
chilling  blast,  the  iron  that,,  in  so  many  varied  shapes,  his  toiling  hands 
direct,  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  employments,  and  the  salt  that  sea- 
sons his  frugal  meal.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  you  favor  the  industrious 
portion  of  the  community — men  of  limited  means — ^by  a  tariff  that  dis- 
criminates in  &vor  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  that  portion  of  the  imports  that 
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we  do  not  grow  or  miJce  at  home,  which  policy  forces  higher  taxes  on  tiM 
prime  necessaries  of  life.  If  the  industrious  laboring  classes  paj  a  tax  on 
the  tea  and  co;^^,  thej  find  themselves  able  to  consume,  the j  can  be  taxed 
less  on  articles  of  greater  necessity,  which  will  operate  much  to  their  benefit. 
The  whole  of  the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee  goes  into  the  treasury,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  that  does,  or  should,  protect  all  alike,  while 
only  a  part  of  the  tax  on  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  etc.,  reaches  the  treasury, 
but  goes  into  the  pockets  of  capitalists. 

The  result,  then,  of  our  argument,  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  osten- 
sible object  of  admitting  any  article  free,  that  will  bear  a  duty,  be  it  to 
relieve  the  whole  community  fi:^m  the  burthens  of  taxation,  or  to  diierim- 
inate  in  favor  of  the  poor  and  industrious,  the  efiect  is  to  increase  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  a  small  part  of  the  people,  whose  capital  is  inv^ed 
in  producing  the  domestic  articles  on  which  higher  duties  are  of  necessity 
imposed.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  result  of  such  discriminations  is  to  incflfease 
the  protective  powers  of  the  tarifl^  and  this  violates  the  revenue  principle. 
The  tariff  that  admits  such  discriminations  is  a  protective  tarifl^  designed 
not  only  for  revenue,  but  fi)r  protection  to  certain  interests,  or  protection 
to  monied  capital  invested  in  certain  branches  of  industry. 

We  now  close  this  branch  of  the  subject,  satisfied,  ourselves  at  least, 
that  we  have  demonstrated  clearly,  that  every  tariff  that  admits  any  article 
firee  of  duty,  that  might  be  taxed  and  revenue  accrue,  is  not  a  revenue 
tariff;  and  every  tariff  that  does  not  adopt  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  that  will 
bring  sufficient  revenue  on  every  description  of  imports,  is  not  a  revenue 
tariff.  But  every  such  tariff  is  designed  for  other  purposes  than  revenue, 
and  whatever  those  other  purposes  may  be,  the  inevitable  ef&ct  is  to  cooStt 
advantages  upon  one  portion  of  the  people,  and  that  the  smallest  and  most 
wealthy,  at  the  expense  of  the  most  numerous,  industrious,  and  least  wealthy 
portion.  We  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  another  branch  of  tlM 
subject. 

DOES  THE  DITTY  ON  IN  ARTICLE  IHOREASE  ITS  PRICE  7 — AND,  IF  90,  ON  WHOM  DOES  THE  iNtRXASI 
PRICE  FALL  7— OR,  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  WHO  FATS  THE  DUTY  7 

In  the  whole  field  of  tariff  discussion,  wide  as  it  has  been,  there  is  no 
branch  of  the  sulyect  that  has  been  attended  With  more  speculative  argu- 
ment than  this.  Keasoning  that  has  the  merit  of  being  ingenious,  at  least, 
plausible  sophistry,  bold  declaration,  columns  of  figures  taken  firom  price- 
currents,  have  been  poured  forth  in  the  halls  of  the  national  legislature, 
promulgated  throughout  the  Union,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  power- 
ful and  widely  circulated  press,  to  demonstrate,  that  a  duty  does  not  increase 
the  price  of  an  article  on  which  it  is  laid  ;  or,  that  if  it  does,  the  consu- 
mers of  the  taxed  article  do  not  pay  the  duty,  or,  at  least,  but  a  part  of  it. 
Some  argue  that  the  foreign  producer  pays  the  duty ;  some  that  it  is  divided 
between  the  foreign  producer  and  the  domestic  consumer  ;  and  there  have 
been  those  who  boldly  declare  that  the  merchant  pays  the  duty,  or,  at  least, 
a  considerable  portion  of  it.  The  American  people  have  been  told  that 
they  were  not  taxed  by  the  tariff  for  the  support  of  the  government  that 
protects  them,  but  that  their  system  of  indirect  taxation  forces  the  people 
of  other  governments,  with  which  they  trade,  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States,  some  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually,  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  Uncle  Sam's  government  in  motion.  We  have,  according 
to  this  doctrine,  only  to  lay  a  tax  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  a  hundred  per  cent, 
on  all  we  buy  firom  abroad,  and  those  firom  whom  we  buy  will  deduct  the 
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arooont  of  the  tax  from  the  price  thej  would  otherwise  sell  us  at,  and  thus 
the  Ainericaii  importer  can  pay  the  duty,  and  offer  his  imports  to  the  con- 
sumers at  just  the  same  price  he  could  if  there  were  no  duty. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  that  there  are  men  of  intelligence,  who  insist,  with 
seal  and  much  ability,  upon  the  truth  of  such  unwarrantable  and  bold 
assumptions.  But  so  it  is.  If  they  were  true  it  would  be  an  evil  of  im- 
mense  magnitude  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  principle  once 
established,  and  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  American  people  are 
annually  paying  a  large  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  British  government. 
If  we,  by  taxing  what  we  buy  of  Great  Britain,  force  her  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  our  government,  she,  in  taxing  heavily  what  she  buys  of  us,  compels 
our  people  to  pay  the  expenses  of  her  government.  And,  as  the  amount 
required  for  the  support  of  our  government  is  less,  in  proportion  to  popu* 
lation,  than  any  other  government  with  whose  people  we  trade,  our  people 
must  be  taxed  annually  many  millions  of  dollars  more  to  support  the  mon- 
archies of  Europe,  than  we  draw  from  them  to  support  our  government. 
But,  however  absurd  these  assumptions  are,  they  are  urged  by  all  the 
powers  of  argument  possessed  by  many  intelligent  men,  ail  of  whom  we 
cannot  believe  intend  to  deceive  the  American  people ;  but,  that  some,  at 
least,  honestly  embrace  these  fatal  delusions. 

Let  us,  then,  examine  the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  candor, 
though  the  whole  of  the  premises,  assumptions,  arguments,  and  conclu- 
sions of  these  men  appear  to  be  false  upon  the  slightest  reflection.  That 
a  tax  upon  an  article  of  necessary  consumption,  whether  the  object  is  to 
procure  revenue,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  as  a  general  rule,  raises  the 
price  of  the  article,  to  him  who  purchases  it  for  consumption,  appears  to 
be  a  fact  of  so  self-evident  a  nature,  that  it  miffht  be  considered,  at  least, 
presumptive  evidence  against  either  the  inteUigence  or  honesty  of  one 
who  denied  it.  But  it  is  contended,  when  the  government  taxes  what  its 
people  purchase  abroad,  when  a  similar  article  can  be  made  at  home,  that 
this* general  efiect  of  a  tax  does  not  follow.  It  might  not  be  denied,  they 
say,  that  a  tax  upon  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  yard  of  cloUi,  or  a  bushel  of  salt, 
that  one  citizen  of  the  United  States  purchased  from  another,  and  which 
was  both  produced  and  consumed,  in  the  country,  would  enhance  the  price 
to  the  consumer  of  the  articles  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  ;  and  yet  i(  may 
be  true,  they  say,  that  when  the  tax  is  put  upon  the  foreign  article,  the 
same  result  does  not  follow.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  understand- 
ing what  we  wish  to  explain — which  is,  that  a  tax  on  an  imported  article 
increases  its  price,  as  a  general  rule,  and  that  this  tax,  or  increased  price, 
is  paid  by  the  consumer — suppose,  that,  in  imagination,  we  dispense  with 
the  business  of  an  importing;  merchant,  and  that  the  planter  and  the  far- 
mer should  take  their  cargoes  of  cotton  and  wheat  to  the  foreign  market, 
and  sell  them,  and  purchase  the  cottons,  woollens,  silks,  hardware,  and  salt 
they  stand  in  need  of.  When  they  return  with  their  purchases  to  the 
United  States,  they  are  met  by  the  collector  of  the  port,  who  demands 
twenty,  thirty,  or  fifly  per  cent,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the  value  of  their 
imports,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  government.  Now  the  man  who 
cannot  perceive  that  the  planter  and  the  fiirmer  would  have  to  pay  an 
increased  price  for  their  goods,  to  the  fiill  extent  of  the  duty,  must  be  wholly 
devoid  of  common  sense,  and  to  such  it  is  idle  that  we  should  address  our- 
selves. The  fiict,  certainly,  cannot  be  changed,  if  the  merchant  should 
purchase  the  cotton  and  wheat  from  the  &rmer  and  planter,  and  send  it 
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abroad  and  exchange  it  fi>r  suck  goods  as  the  fi«Ber  and  i^aaier  wiik  to 
coDsume.  He  would  pay  the  price  abroad,  and  the  home  duty,  and  in 
selling  to  the  consumer  receiTO  a  profit  on  both.  Yet,  howerer  plain 
these  facts  may  appear,  they  do  not  fiilly  answer  the  assumption,  that  the 
price  of  an  article  is  not  increased  by  a  tax  upon  it*  It  yet  remains  to  be 
proved  that  the  foreign  producer  does  not,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
our  manu&cturers,  lessen  the  price  of  his  goods  to  the  American  purchaser 
the  full  amount  of  the  du^.  It  is  assert^  that  he  does,  and  that,  thougb 
the  American  consumer  may  pay  the  duty,  he  gets  his  goods  just  as  cheap 
as  if  there  were  no  duty.  What  the  consumer  pays  into  the  treasury  in 
the  shape  of  a  duty,  the  foreigner  deducts  from  the  price  of  his  goods.  If 
this  be  so,  then,  indeed,  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax  fidls  on  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  and  the  assumption,  that  a  du^r  does  not  increase  the  price 
of  an  imported  article,  to  the  consumer,  is  mlly  established.  But,  to  as- 
sume that  the  foreign  producer  deducts  from  the  price  of  what  he  sells, 
the  amount  of  duty  fixed  by  other  nations,  is  to  assume  that  which  cannot 
be  true,  and  is  contrary  to  every  sound  maxim  of  trade  and  commerce. 
It  is  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  producing  an  article  does  not  regulate  its 
price.  It  is  a  law,  almost  universally  admitted,  that  the  price  of  any  freely 
produced  commodity  depends  essentially  on  the  cost  of  production.  The 
supply  and  demand  for  such  a  commodi^  may  also  efi^ct  its  price,  ieaqto- 
rarUy,  But  the  change  in  price,  caused  by  a  change  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
iducing  any  commodity  that  may  be  produced  to  any  desirable  extent,  is  a 
permanent  change — at  least  as  permanent  as  the  change  in  the  cost  of 
producing  it.  If  an  article  can  be  fi*eely  produced,  to  an  extent  to  supply 
the  demands  of  all  who  have  the  ability  to  consume  it,  and  yet  it  be  not 
produced  in  sufficient  quantities,  the  price  would  temporarily  rise,  on  ac« 
count  of  the  demand  exceeding  the  supply.  But  the  fiict  that  the  article 
can  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  any  demand  that  may 
exist,  is  evidence  that  it  would  be,  and  prices  would  soon  fall  to  a  fair  profit 
on  the  cost  of  production.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  supply  of  a  fmely 
produced  commodity  greatly  exceeds  the  demand,  the  price  would  tempo- 
rarily fidl,  until  the  stock  on  hand  was  proportionate  to  the  demand.  A 
disproportion,  however,  between  the  supply  and  demand,  where  the  com- 
modity is  finely  produced,  cannot  long  exist.  The  increased  demands  of 
the  consumers  are  soon  known  to  the  producers,  and  the  wheels  of  their 
machinery  are  accelerated  in  speed,  and  the  equilibrium  is  soon  restored. 
We  may  assert  then,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  great 
law  that  regulates  prices  to  the  consumer,  of  all  commodities  that  can  be 
produced  to  any  extent  that  may  be  desired,  is  the  cast  of  prodneiion  ;  to 
which,  of  course,  must  be  addc^l  the  cost  of  transporting  the  article  from 
the  place  of  production  to  that  of  consumption,  and  all  governmental  exac* 
tions — also,  a  fiiir  {urofit  on  the  capital  invested  in  producing  it.  Other 
elements,  afiecting  price,  do  ex^  but  they  are  of  trivial  importance 
when  compared  to  this  great  regulator.  To  suppose  then,  that  the  foreign 
producer  wUl  deduct  the  amount  of  our  duty  from  the  price  that  he  wow 
sell  at,  were  there  no  duty,  or  to  suppose  that  he  will,  upon  every  increase 
of  our  duty,  make  an  additional  deduction  from  former  prices,  is  tosnpposs 
that  he  is  not  governed  by  those  universal  laws  that  regulate  the  exchange 
of  commodities  throughout  the  commercial  world,  and  that  regulate  and 
control  the  prices  ef  all  freely  produced  commodities.  It  is  to  suppose 
that  he  can  set  these  natural  laws  aside  at  his  pleasure,  and  continue  his 
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business  mt  just  such  prices  as  he  pleases,  without  the  least  reference  to 
the  cost  of  production.  Surely,  those  who  advocate  these  absurdities  must 
presume  largely  on  the  iffnorance  of  our  people.  I^  when  the  govern- 
ment  increases  the  duty,  the  foreign  manu&cturer  can  afford  to  deduct  the 
amount  from  his  former  prices,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  selling  us  at  an 
exhorbitant  profit  before  the  duty  was  increased.  If  so,  it  would  be  directly 
at  variance  with  a  well  known  fact — which  is,  that  in  Great  Britain,  and 
other  European  countries,  from  which  we  purchase  a  portion  of  our  man- 
u&ctures,  such  is  the  extent  of  the  competition  in  production,  that  profits 
scarcely  ever  exceed  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  capital  invested. 
This  &ct  is  not  doubted  by  any,  who  have  the  least  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  the  competition,  and  the  immense  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manu- 
fitcturing  establishments  in  Great  Britain  and  France.  We  ask,  then, 
-what  credit  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  assertion,  that  the  foreign  manu- 
fiu^urer  can  demand  what  price  he  pleases,  to  compensate  him  for  former 
losses  occasioned  by  selling  at  prices  less  than  cost«  for  the  purpose  of  inju- 
ring  our  manufacturers  ?  ilie  supposition  that  prices  can  be  thus  increased 
at  pleasure,  when  competition  is  unbounded,  is  too  absurd  for  serious  reflec- 
tion or  refutation.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  man- 
ufacturing, in  Great  Britain,  alone — ^her  many  thousand  factories,  which, 
if  closed  for  sixty  days  would  produce  general  fiunine  and  a  revolution  in 
her  government,  wholly  preclude  the  possibility  that  those  who  own  them 
can  demand  what  prices  they  choose — twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred 
per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  production.  An  advance  of  ten  per  cent 
above  a  fair  profit,  would  cause  hundreds  of  establishments  to  spring  up 
with  the  rapidity  of  Jonah's  gourd ;  competition  would  increase  ten  fold, 
and  prices  would  fidl  to  a  fair  profit  on  the  cost  of  prodction. 

But  let  us  consider  these  unfounded  assumptions  under  another  aspect. 
Suppose  it  a  fact,  that  the  British  manufitcturers  did  absolutely  lessen  their 
prices,  say,  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  our  tariff 
tax  of  no  avail  to  the  home  manufacturer.  Now,  we  contend,  that  if  they 
continue  this  reduction  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  American  purchaser, 
they  would  have  to  make  the  same  reduction  to  the  merchants  of  other 
nations,  and  also  to  their  own  merchants,  on  the  whole  extent  of  their 
purchases  for  home  consumption.  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  for  the 
British  manufacturers  to  sell  their  American  customers  twenty-five  per  cent 
less  than  they  do  the  merchants  of  other  nations,  or  their  own  merchants, 
for  British  consumption.  This  would  be  a  species  of  fitvoritism  that  could 
Bot  long  exist,  without  producing  serious  consequences.  If  the  American 
merchant  could  buy  of  the  British  manufacturer  twenty-five  per  cent  less 
than  the  merchants  of  other  nations,  or  less  than  the  British  merchant,  it 
would  not  be  long  befbre  our  merchants  would  become  the  carriers  of  the 
whole  British  exports  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  equally  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  British  manufacturer  could,  in  order  to  compensate  for 
former  losses,  continue  to  sell  the  American  merchant,  at  higher  prices, 
than  the  merchants  of  other  nations,  or  higher  than  he  does  the  English 
merchant.  It  is  not  possible  that  he  can  sell  the  American  merchant  goods 
at  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  percent  more  than  he  charges  the  merdbants 
of  other  countries.  Such  a  policy  would,  of  c<yurse,  induce  the  merchants 
of  other  nations  to  purchase  in  the  English  market,  and  export  to  the  United 
States.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  the  British  manufacturer  to  continue  to 
sell  us  at  one  price,  and  her  own  merchants,  for  home  consumption,  at 
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another.  Is  it  not  the  extreme  of  ignorance  then,  to  place  the  least  reli- 
ance upon  the  truth  of  these  reckless  and  unwarantable  assumptions,  so 
contrary  to  every  sound  and  well  attested  maxim  of  commerce  ? 

But  there  are  those  who  assume  middle  ground  in  relation  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  duty  affects  price.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  arguments  that 
has  been  advanced  by  those  who  assert  the  in  medio  doctrine,  was  advanced 
by  a  distinguished  late  United  States  senator,  during  the  first  session  of  the 
last  Congress,  when  the  tariff  question  undemvent  a  thorough  discussion. 
The  senator  referred  to,  is  an  able  opponent  of  the  *'  protective  system," 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  had  the  least  intention  to  weaken 
the  argument  on  the  opposite,  or  free-trade  side  of  the  question,  though 
such  was  the  tendency  of  the  positions  assumed  by  the  senator.  The  inge- 
nuity of  the  argument,  so  far  surpassed  all  others  that  we  have  seen,  of  a 
similar  import,  that  we  give  it  in  the  senator's  own  language,  so  that  it 
may  be  understood  in  all  its  force,  and,  also,  that  w^  may  the  better  explain 
its  unfounded  assumptions  to  those  who  will  examine  carefully  what  we 
have  to  say.    We  extract  from  the  senator's  published  speech,  as  follows : — 

*'  He  would  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  the  illustration,  that  our  trade,  for  the  year 
1842,  was  perfectly  free  of  all  duties  upon  imports ;  that  A.  B.,  a  merchant  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  imported,  during  that  year,  50,000  yards  of  woollen  cloths, 
which  cost  him,  delivered  at  the  custom-house  in  New  York,  $100,000.  He  sold 
these  cloths  in  that  market,  during  that  year.  In  consequence  of  his  low  sales, 
the  manufacturers  of  woollens  of  this  country  came  to  Congress,  and  prayed  a 
duty  upon  woollen  cloths,  to  protect  their  interests ;  and  Congress,  considering 
their  prayer  reasonable  and  (m>per,  and  requiring  a  revenue  from  this  importation, 
imposed  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  woollen  cloths,  of  the  year  1843,  of  2d 

Er  cent  The  same  merchant  goes  to  Liverpool  in  the  year  1843,  and  tells  his 
iglish  manu&cturer,  *  I  want  me  same  quantity  of  cloth  which  I  purchased  of 
you  last  year ;  but  I  cannot  pay  you  the  same  price  for  it,  because  my  govern- 
ment has  imposed  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  upon  its  value,  which  I  must  pay  to  its 
custom-house,  before  I  can  ofler  the  cloth  in  my  market  Last  year,  you  gave  me 
60,000  3^ards  for  $100,000,  and  the  operation  was  a  fair  one  in  my  trade ;  but,  as 
I  must  pay,  this  year,  $25,000  in  duties  upon  the  same  purchase,  I  cannot  me 
yoa  but  $75,000  for  the  50,000  yards.'  The  English  mann&cturer  replies, 
<  Very  well,  sir,  we  cannot  lose  your  market ;  and,  if  your  government  has  taxed 
our  cloths,  as  you  say,  we  must  assume  the  tax.  We  must  let  you  have  the  same 
50,000  yards  of  cloth  for  $75,000  this  year,  which  we  sold  to  you  last  year  for 
$100,000.'  The  merchant  takes  the  cloth,  pays  the  $75,000,  brings  it  to  New 
York,  pays  his  $25,000  of  duties  at  the  custom-house  there,  and  orors  his  cloths 
in  the  same  market  as  last  year.  How  can  he  sell  ?  The  cost  to  him,  last  year, 
was  $100,000,  paid  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  cost,  this  year,  is  $75,000 
paid  to  the  manu£Etcturer,  and  $25,000  paid  to  our  custom-house,  nuUcing  $100,000 
m  all ;  and  can  he  not  sell  at  the  same  prices  as  last  year  ?  Most  certainly  he 
can ;  and,  in  that  case,  what  protection  does  the  manufiau^turer  of  cloths  in  this 
country  derive  from  the  duty  ?  Certainly  none.  If  the  foreign  article  can  be 
brought  here,  and  sold  in  our  markets  as  cheap  as  before  the  duty,  be  derives  no 
direct  benefit  from  the  tax.  It  is  a  diminution  of  the  profits  of  the  foreign  mana- 
fiftcturer,  or  his  loss,  if  you  please ;  but  the  domestic  manufacturer  takes  nothing 
by  it,  if  the  price  of  his  product  is  not  raised  in  our  markets,  or  if  the  foreign 
competing  product  is  not  excluded.  And  in  the  supposed  case,  where  the  foreign 
producer  [Niys  the  duty,  beyond  question  neither  of  these  consequences  follow 
frob  it,  as  direct  protection.  It  will  not  do,  then,  as  a  principle,  to  say  that  we 
can  impose  dudes  upon  the  foreign  producer  to  protect  our  manu&cturers,  if  com- 
merce survives,  and  imports  continue ;  because  the  case  supposed  demonstratively 
shows  that,  while  the  toreign  producer  pays  the  duty,  and  sends  the  goods,  the 
cost  in  our  maricet,  and  to  our  consumer,  is  not  enhanced ;  and  that  md  market, 
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itself,  18  afl  open  to  the  foreigner  as  it  was  before  the  duty.  In  these  cases,  there 
is  no  efiective  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer.  Prohibition  must  take 
place,  or  the  price  must  be  raised  in  our  markets,  as  effects  of  the  duty,  or  our 
manufacturer  derives  no  benefit  from  it. 

"  He  would  make  another  illustration,  upon  the  odier  side  of  the  argument. 
Take  the  same  supposed  case,  except  to  assume  that  the  consumer,  in  our  coun^ 
try,  pays  the  whole  dutv.  Then  the  New  York  merchant  pays  the  British  manu^ 
fikcturer  the  $100,000  for  his  cloth,  as  he  did  the  previous  vear.  In  addition  to 
this,  he  pays  the  $25,000  duties  at  the  New  York  custom-house,  and  places  his 
cloths  upon  his  shelves  for  sale,  at  the  cost  of  $125,000,  instead  of  $100,000,  as 
in  the  last  year.  The  duty  has  raised  the  price  in  our  markets  to  its  extent,  and 
the  merchant  finds  ready  purchasers  at  tbe  enhanced  price.  Is  our  manu&cturer 
then  protected  7  What  is  to  hinder  that  same  British  manu&cturer  from  sending 
to  New  York  as  many  cloths  as  he  can  sell  7  and  how  does  the  duty  injure  him  ? 
He  is  compelled  to  pay,  at  our  custom-house,  the  $25,000  of  duties  upon  the 
$100,000  worth  of  cloths ;  but,  as  he  sells  for  $125,000,  ho  can  do  this,  and  still 
take  his  $100,000  home  with  him,  which  was  all  he  asked  before  the  duty.  At 
this  price,  then,  there  is  no  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer ;  but,  as  soon 
as  the  price  recedes  from  the  $125,000,  for  the  supposed  quality  of  cloths,  he  is 
protected,  because  the  foreigner  must  pay  the  $25,000  of  duties,  whUe  he  pays 
nothing.  If  both  sell  an  equal  lot  of  cloths  for  $120,000,  as  the  duty  remains  the 
8ame,uie  foreigner  must  pay  $25,000  of  his  purchase  money  to  the  custom-house 
for  duties,  and  gets  but  $95,000  for  his  cloths ;  while  the  domestic  manufacturer 
gets  the  whole  $120,000,  no  tax  having  been  imposed  upon  his  production.  The 
protection  is,  therefore,  an  efiective  protection  to  him  of  25  per  cent ;  a  part  of 
t&e  tax  falling  upon  the  foreign  proaucer,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  domestic 
consumers. 

**  Upon  these  illustrations,  he  wished  to  propound  the  folk  wing  inquiries,  to  be 
answered  by  tnose  wbo  had  studied  this  subject  more  deeply  than  himself: — ^Did 
they  not  show,  beyond  the  power  of  question,  that  while  the  foreigner  would  con- 
sent to  pay  the  whole  duty,  his  goods  could  be  sold  in  our  market  as  cheap  as 
before  an^  duty  was  imposed ;  and  that,  although  he  might  fill  our  treasury,  tnere 
was  no  direct  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  ?  That,  upon  the  c^er 
side,  if  the  whole  duty  fell  upon  the  domestic  consumer,  and  the  price  of  the  goods 
were  raised  in  our  markets  to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  the  foreigner  could  afibrd  to 
send  his  goods  here,  pay  our  duty,  and  supply  our  market,  as  well  as  when  there 
was  no  duty,  thus  presenting  no  efiective  protection  at  this  point  ?  And  did  it  not 
necessarily  follow,  from  these  two  positions,  that  the  efiective  protection  to  our 
manufacturer  was  only  when  the  {Mtyment  of  the  duty  was  divided  between  the 
foreign  producer  and  the  domestic  consumer  7  and  that  the  larger  the  share,  less 
than  the  whole,  which  the  market  imposed  upon  the  consumer,  the  better  for  his 
interest,  because  that  was  the  government  of  his  price,  and  the  measure  of  his 
direct  protection  7  Was  it  not  true  that  he  had  no  other  benefit  from  that  portion 
of  the  duty  paid  by  the  foreign  producer,  than  as  it  made  our  markets  less  desira- 
ble, and  less  profitable  to  him,  because  that  went  to  depress  the  price  here,  and 
only  that  portion  paid  by  the  consumer  was  added  to  it  7*^ 

There  is  so  much  ingenuity,  plausibility,  and  simplicity,  too,  in  this  ar- 
gument of  the  senator,  that  the  first  impression  to  most  readers  is,  that  it 
is  sound  common  sense  logic,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be  shaken.  But 
let  us  see  if  it  will  stand  the  test  of  a  critical  examination.  What  is  its 
puq)ort  7  What  the  conclusions  to  which  the  senator  arrives  ?  Its  purport 
and  conclusions  are,  that  if  the  foreign  producer  pays  the  whole  duty,  there 
is  no  increase  of  price  to  the  consumer,  and  no  protection  to  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  Also,  if  the  consumer  pays  the  whole  of  the  duty,  there  is 
still  no  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer,  though  the  price  of  the 
imported  article  is  increased  to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty.  But  if  the 
foreign  producer  pays  a  part  of  the  duty,  and  the  consumer  the  rest,  then 
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there  is  an  efiectaal  protection  to  the  domestic  manufiu^turer  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  dutj,  and  an  increase  of  price  to  the  extent  of  that  part  of 
the  duty  which  falls  on  the  consumer.  The  first  part  of  the  argument  is 
indisputable.  If  the  foreign  producer  deducts  the  amount  of  our  duty  fi:t>m 
the  price  at  which  he  would  sell  his  goods  were  there  no  dutj^  then  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  duty  has  not  raised  the  price  of  the  article  to  the 
consumer,  neither  is  it  of  the  least  benefit  to  the  domestic  manu&cturer. 
He  has  the  same  extent  of  foreign  competition,  under  the  operation  of  the 
duty,  that  he  had  when  trade  was  free.  So  long  as  foreigners  should  sell 
us  upon  such  terms,  they  would,  of  course,  pay  the  expenses  of  our  goT. 
emment,  and  completely  destroy  the  beneficial,  or  protective  efiects  of  a 
duty,  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  the  home  article  similar  to 
the  foreign  one  sought  to  be  excluded  by  the  duty.  We  pass  this  part  of 
the  senator's  argument  as  perfectly  unobjectionable  and  irrefutable  ;  neither 
an  increase  of  price,  or  protection  results  from  a  duty  under  such  circum* 
stances.  Now,  let  us  examine  the  assumption  of  the  senator,  in  which 
he  argues»  that  if  the  price  of  the  article  on  which  a  duty  is  laid,  is  in- 
creased to  the  full  extent  of  the  duty,  and  that  this  increased  price  is  paid 
by  the  consumer,  there  is  still  no  benefit  to  the  manufacturer.  This  part 
of  the  argument  is  wholly  untenable ;  nay,  it  is  a  perfect  fallacy,  as  ¥^de 
firom  the  truth  as  the  poles  are  asunder.  We  are  astonished  that  so  close 
a  reasoner  could  argue  so  illogically.  Suppose  that  an  article  can  be  pre- 
duced  in  England  twenty.five  percent  cheaper  than  it  can  be  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  impose  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  the  import 
of  the  article,  which,  it  is  admitted,  increases  the  price  of  the  imported 
article  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  there  be  no  protection  to  the  producer 
of  a  similar  article  in  the  United  States  ?  Most  certainly.  The  duty  haa 
equalized  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  article ; 
fair  competition  exists.  All  admit  that,  in  this  case,  if  there  were  no  duty, 
importation  would  entirely  fiimish  home  consumption  ;  and  all  must  admit 
that  the  duty  has  enabled  the  home  producer  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
producer.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  the  duty  has  increased  the  price  of  the 
imported  article  the  full  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
protection  afibrded^-the  very  fact,  that  the  senator's  argument  suppotea, 
would  destroy  protection.  If  the  foreign  producer  deducts  a  part  o^  this 
duty  from  the  former  price  of  the  article,  that  circumstance  would,  at  once, 
destroy  the  protection  afibrded.  If  he  deducts,  say,  ^ve  or  ten  per  cent 
of  the  duty  from  his  former  price,  when  he  has  an  advantage  of  twenty, 
five  in  the  cheapness  of  production,  he  would  still  have  the  whole  control 
of  our  market.  Yet,  it  is  precisely  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
senator's  argument  insists  that  there  is  protection  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
duty.  If  the  argument  of  the  senator  is  sound,  then,  indeed,  the  usual 
effect  of  natural  laws  is  chanffed^  and  every,  hitherto,  well  established 
theory,  relative  to  the  law  of  pnces,  is  still  involved  in  doubt.  But,  shook! 
the  duty  in  this  case  be  less  than  the  difilerence  in  the  cost  of  production, 
though  it  would  increase  the  price  of  the  imported  article  the  whole  amount 
of  the  duty,  yet  there  could  not  be  any  domestic  production  of  the  article 
to  be  benefitted  by  this  increase  in  price.  But  to  whatever  extent,  if  any, 
the  domestic  article  might  be  produced,  it  would,  of  course,  bring  an 
increased  price  equal  to  the  duty.  Also,  if  the  duty  exceed  the  difierence 
in  the  cost  of  production,  in  the  supposed  case,  the  domestic  article  wouM 
■MMiopoliie  the  home  maricet ;  yet  heme  competition,  if  the  article  eouU 
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be  fireely  prodaced,  would  toon  bring  down  prices  to  a  fair  profit  on  tbe 
cost  of  prodaction,  and  the  consumer  would  only  have  to  paj  an  increase 
of  price  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home 
and  abroad— or,  in  other  words,  he  would  only  pay  that  part  of  the  duty 
which  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production.  But  to  what- 
ever extent,  if  any,  the  article  might  be  imported  under  these  circumstan« 
oes,  ^e  foreign  producer  would  have  to  deduct  from  his  former  price  an 
amount  equal  to  that  which  our  duty  exceeded  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production. 

The  result  then  is,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  duty  is  laid  upon  a  foreign 
article,  and  paid  by  the  consumer,  it  is  precisely  so  much  bounty  given  to 
every  one  who  produces  a  similar  article  at  home ;  it  gives  the  home  pro. 
docer  an  advantage  fully  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty.  The  cost  of 
producing  the  article  abroad,  may  be  so  much  less  than  at  home,  that  the 
duty  may  not  be  high  enough  to  induce  home  production  to  any  conside* 
rable  extent,  yet,  for  every  dollar's  worth  produced,  a  benefit,  or  protection 
ensues,  fiilly  equal  to  the  duty.  These  deductions  from  the  premises  ad* 
mitted,  are  legitimate,  and  so  clear,  that  no  one,  who  examines  the  argu- 
ment, will  arrive  at  any  other  conclusions.  If  the  duty  be  twenty-five 
per  cent,  and  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production,  in  fiivor  of  England, 
but  fifteen  per  cent,  so  soon  as  home  competition  is  fully  established,  only 
a  part  of  the  duty  would  be  added  to  the  price,  and  paid  by  the  consumer, 
and  the  foreign  article  would  be  excluded  from  the  market,  and  the  home 
producer  would  supply  all  demands,  at  prices  fifteen  per  cent  higher  than 
the  foreign  article  would  be  furnished  at  were  the  duty  taken  on ;  which 
would  be  as  low  a  price  as  they  could  afford  the  article  at.  The  balance 
of  the  duty  would  have  no  efifect  upon  the  prices,  though  it  would  destroy 
foreign  competition. 

The  argument  of  the  senator  supposes  that  importations  can  be  as  great 
under  a  duty  of  twenty.five  per  cent,  though  the  price  should  be  raised  to 
the  consumer  the  full  amount  of  the  duty.  This  assumption  is  unfounded, 
fi>r  two  reasons :  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  imported  article  would 
lead  to  home  production,  in  all  cases  where  this  increase,  occasioned  by 
the  duty,  should  be  sufficient  to  justify  home  production.  And,  if  not, 
importation  would  diminish  from  the  inability  of  the  people  to  purchase  as 
much  at  high  as  at  low  prices.  The  fact  is,  the  argument  is  full  of  as- 
sumptions, not  founded  upon  any  elementary,  theoretical,  or  practical  prin- 
ciples of  the  laws  of  trade ;  and  it  is  so  ingeniously  dove-tailed,  that  a 
hasty  perusal  leaves  the  mind  full  of  erroneous  impressions.  If  the  foreign 
producer,  says  the  senator,  deducts  a  part  of  the  duty  from  his  former  prices, 
and  the  consumer  pays  the  rest,  the  duty  is  effectual,  and  protective  to  its 
full  amount ;  but  there  is  no  protection,  argues  the  senator,  when  the  whole 
duty  is  added  to  the  price,  and  paid  by  the  consumer.  When  the  foreign 
producer  makes  no  abatement  in  his  prices  to  counteract  the  efflect  of  our 
duty,  then  there  is  no  protection  to  our  manufiusturers,  but  when  he  makes 
an  abatement  of  a  part  of  the  duty,  then  the  protection  is  full,  and  equals 
the  whole  duty.  This  middle  ground  argument  is  extremelv  absurd— thy 
sophistry  is  intolerable— the  suppositions  are  all  forced.  High  prices  of 
foreign  goods  do  twi^  according  to  this  logic,  either  lessen  importation,  or 
the  extent  of  their  consumption,  but  they  do  actually  drive  octf  the  Ameri* 
eon  article ;  and  lower  prices  cf  the  foreign  article  do  actually  tti$mdJte 
home  fnvductianf  and  lessen  the  demand  for  foreign  goods  f    High  duties 
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dettroj  foreign  competition,  and  lower  duties  allow  the  domeitic  article  to 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  foreign  in  our  markets  1  If  goods  are  imtK>rted 
that  cost  abroad  $100,000,  and  pay  a  duty  of  825,000,  making  the  cost  to 
the  consumers  $125,000,  there  is  no  protection,  or  competition,  between 
the  foreign  and  domestic  producer.  But  if  the  same  goods  cost  abroad 
only  $95,000,  so  that  our  consumers  can  get  them,  duty  paid,  at  $120,000, 
then  the  domestic  article  comes  into  competition  with  the  foreign,  aiiid  the 
duty  becomes  an  efiectual  duty — a  protective  duty !  If  the  whole  duty  is 
paid  by  the  consumer,  and  the  price  abroad  not  lessened,  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer continues  to  send  his  goods  to  the  same  extent  as  when  there  was 
no  duty  to  increase  the  price ;  and  there  can  be  no  competition  under  these 
circumstances  ;  and  that  the  foreign  goods  are  consumed  to  the  same  ex* 
tent,  though  the  price  has  increased  twenty.five  per  cent ;  and  this  increase 
is  no  benefit  to  the  domestic  manufacturer !  The  argument  assumes  that 
the  increase  of  price,  to  the  foil  extent  of  the  duty,  is  the  very  reason 
why  the  article  cannot  be  supplied  at  home,  and  why  the  duty  afibrds  no 
protection ;  and  that  if  the  price  of  the  foreign  article  be  lessened,  then 
protection  to  the  home  producer  exists  !  If  this  u  not  an  egregious  para- 
dox, a  glaring  absurdity,  ridiculing  the  common  sense  of  men,  then  truth 
and  error  are  synonymous.  If  facts  they  are,  they  are  foots  of  a  most 
startling  and  extraordinary  character.  But  it  is  not  possible  that  the  in- 
telligent  protectionists,  the  monopolizing  manufacturers,  who  wring  oat 
of  this  magnificent  delusion,  their  rich  dividends,  believe  one  syllable  of 
the  doctrine  their  ingenuity  has  invented.  Certainly  no  business  man, 
and  more  especially  if  he  belong  to  that  sharp,  calculating,  and  thoroughly 
well-informed  class  of  manufacturers,  who  profit  by  the  delusion,  and  who 
understand  the  elementary  principles  of  political  economy,  but  will  feel 
that  the  whole  theory  and  doctrine  is  absurd,  ridiculous,  childish,  and  re- 
pugnant to  his  good  sense  and  sound  judgment !  If  foreign  goods  find 
ready  purchasers,  when  the  price  is  increased  to  the  fiill  extent  of  the  duty, 
and  paid  by  the  consumer,  they  would  find  as  ready  purchasers,  when  only 
a  part  of  Uie  duty  is  added  to  the  price,  and  they  cost  less  to  the  consu- 
mers. Yet  it  is  confidently  asserted,  in  the  argument  we  have  quoted, 
that  the  reverse  is  true  ! — ^that  foreign  goods  would  find  ready  purchasers, 
at  high  prices,  but  would  come  in  competition  with  the  domestic  article  at 
lower  prices.  Goods  bought  abroad,  including  the  home  duty,  that  cost 
$125,000,  would  find  rea<^  purchasers,  and  exclude  the  domestic  rival; 
but  if  the  same  goods  cost  but  $120,000,  then  the  domestic  rival  comes 
into  foir  competition  with  the  foreign.  Wonderful  logic! — astounding 
truths,  in  the  science  of  political  economy,  in  the  nineteenth  century ! 

We  now  bring  this  branch  of  our  argument  to  a  close.  Our  object  has 
been  to  illustrate  that  a  duty,  or  tax,  imposed  upon  an  imported  article, 
increases  its  price,  and  that  this  increased  price  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 
But  do  not  let  us  be  understood  that  a  duty  invariably  increases  the  price 
of  all  articles  on  which  it  is  imposed,  or,  that  when  it  does  increase  the 
price,  the  increase  is,  in  all  cases,  equal  to  the  duty.  We  will,  briefly, 
explain  the  true  position  of  this  apparently  intricate  subject : — 

1st.  A  duty  put  upon  an  article  that  we  consume,  but  do  not  produce, 
increases  its  price  to  the  consumer,  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty^  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  something  more  in  the  shape  of  a  profit  to  the  merchant  who 
mi  pays  the  duty,  on  the  additional  capital  he  requires  to  conduct  his 
business. 
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2iicl.  A  dutjr  pat  upon  an  imported  article,  wken  a  Bimilar  article  can  be, 
and  is  produced  at  home,  but  cannot  be  produced  as  cheap  as  it  can  be 
imported,  the  dutj  increases  the  (Mice  of  the  imported  article,  and  its  do- 
mestic rival,  an  anuntnt  equal  to  Uie  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  it  at 
home  and  abroad. 

8rd.  A  dutj  put  upon  an  article  imported,  when  a  similar  article  can 
be  produced  cheaper  at  home  than  abroad,  and  produced  to  an  extent  suf- 
ficient to  answer  all  demand  for  it,  does  not  affect  price  at  dU. 

The  truth  of  these  general  maxims,  we  think,  cannot  be  shaken.  A 
du^  on  tea  and  cofiee  may  be  considered  as  an  illustration  of  the  first, 
and  a  duty  on  the  principal  manu&ctures  of  iron,  cotton,  and  wool,  of  the 
second,  and  a  duty  on  raw  cotton,  wheat,  butter,  bee(  pork,  and  fimn  pro* 
ductions  generally,  of  the  third  maxim.  But  when  the  anti-protectionists 
assert,  as  many  cf  them  do,  that  a  duty  increases  the  price  of  an  article, 
in  eveiy  case,  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty,  they  weaken  the  cause  they 
intend  to  support.  The  moment  the  duty  is  increased  beyond  the  difier* 
ence  between  the  cost  of  importing  the  article  and  producing  it  at  home, 
its  power  to  increase  price  no  longer  exists — ^that  is,  if  the  home  produc- 
tlon  can  be  extended  so  as  to  supply  all  home  demand.  When  the  duty 
is  so  increased,  beyond  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home, 
and  that  of  importation,  it  becomes  entirely  proJdbUary  in  its  effect— the 
foreign  article  is  no  longer  imported.  The  duty  on  low-priced  cotton 
manufitctures  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  argument.  The  duty  on  this 
description  of  goods  u  entirely  prohibitory,  yet  it  has  not  raised  their  price, 
probably,  more  than  from  tmrty  to  fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem,  though  the 
duty  averages  full  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  this  description  of  goods. 
The  duty  is  much  more  in  this  case  than  the  difi^rence  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country,  and  abroad. 

We  admit,  that  if  die  importation  of  any  article  that  can  be  fireely  pro- 
duced at  home,  is  excluded,  home  competition  wiU^  eventually,  reduce 
prices  to  a  fiiir  profit  on  the  cost  of  production.  But  if  the  article  cannot 
be  produced  at  home  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  abroad,  including  the  expenses 
of  importation,  its  price  is,  of  course,  increased  to  the  consumer  the  amount 
of  the  difierence.  The  fi'iends  of  the  protective  system  ought,  with  equal 
&imess,  to  admit,  that  if  we  should  abolish  the  duty  on  an  article  that  is 
fVeely  produced  abroad,  foreign  competition  would  prevent  the  foreign 
producer  firom  demanding  a  greater  price  than  will  give  him  a  fiiir  profit 
on  the  cost  of  production.  Most  certainly,  common  honesty  will  not  allow 
the  protectionists  to  prove  their  doctrine — of  home  competition  reducing 
prices  to  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital  invested — ^bya  certain  method  of  rea- 
soning, and  to  deny,  wholly,  the  correctness  of  precisely  the  same  method 
of  reasoning  when  it  is  aeainst  their  favorite  theory.  We  now  conclude 
our  argument,  which  has  t>een  confined  as  closely  as  possible  to  an  expla- 
nation of  the  distinction  between  a  revenue  and  a  protective  duty ;  and  to 
illustrate  the  efiectof  aduty  upon  prices;  and,  also,  to  determine  by  whom 
the  duty  is  paid.  We  have  stated  our  argument  with  as  much  simplicity 
as  we  could  find  expressions  to  convey  our  meaning,  and  we  hope  that  we 
may  be  understood.  If  we  have  been  able  to  throw  any  light  upon  a 
subject  that  has  perplexed  some  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  of  both  parties, 
we  shall  feel  ourselves  abundantly  gratified.  a.  i. 
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AiT.  VI— MARITIME  LAW^NO.  VUL 
PIKAOT  AND  PSIVATBBSinO. 

A  FBiyATjBBS  18  a  vessel  £tted  out,  manned  and  armed  by  private  adven* 
turera,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  against  the  ves* 
sels  and  commerce  of  an  enemy  at  sea.  Sovereigns  have  from  times  of 
earliest  history  made  use  of  the  aid  of  volunteer  individuals  against  their 
enemies  as  auxiliary  to  the  public  powers.  Privateer  vessels,  since  the 
fifteenth  century,  have  not  been  permitted,  by  the  practice  of  nations,  to 
sail  without  a  commission  or  letters  of  marque  from  their  sovereign^ 
nor  until  the  owners  have  given  satisfitctory  security  that  the  master  imd 
crew  will  not  commit  aggressions  against  the  commerce  of  firiendly  and 
neutral  nations.*^ 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  the  year  1783,  urged  the  adoption  of  articles  betweea 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  mitigate  the  practices  of  wai,  and 
especially  to  abolish  privateering  between  the  two  countries.  He  pro- 
posed to  abolish  privateering,  on  the  ground  that  the  abolition  of  it  would 
subserve  the  interests  of  humanity  generally — greatly  diminish  the  in- 
centives  to  war — secure  the  blessing  of  peace,  and  render  it  more  likely 
to  continue  and  be  lasting.  He  said  the  practice  of  robbing  merchants 
on  the  high  seas,  was  a  remnant  of  ancient  piracy,  and  was  not  profitable 
to  a  nation  that  authorised  it.  Some  rich  ships  in  the  beginning  of  a  war 
are  surprised  and  captured — this  encourages  the  first  adventurers  to  fit 
out  other  vessels,  and  many  persons  embark  in  the  business — privateera 
are  multiplied,  but  the  country  becomes  more  careful,  and  arm  their  8hips> 
and  seek  convoys — the  chances  of  profit  are  diminished — many  cruises 
are  made  wherein  the  expenses  more  than  counterbalance  their  gains  ; 
some  obtain  good  prizes,  but  the  greater  part  of  adventurers  are  looeers, 
•and  the  expenses  of  fitting  out  the  whole  number  of  privateers,  during  the 
war  are  much  greater  than  the  whole  amount  of  goods  taken.  Then 
there  is  the  national  loss  of  all  the  labor  of  so  many  men  during  the  time 
they  are  robbing ;  who,  besides  spending  what  the  get  in  rioting,  drunk- 
enness, and  debauchery,  loose  their  habits  of  industry,  are  rarely  fit  for 
any  sober  pursuits  after  peace,  and  serve  only  to  increase  the  number  of 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers.  Even  those  who  have  been  fortunatef 
are,  by  sudden  wealth,  led  into  expensive  living,  the  habit  of  which  con- 
tinues when  the  means  of  supporting  it  ceases,  and  finally  ruins  them — a 
just  punishment  for  their  havinff  wantonly  and  unfeelingly  plundered  hon- 
est, innocent  traders  and  fiimuies,  whose  subsistence  was  obtained  in 
serving  the  common  interests  of  mankind. 

All  wars,  except  those  of  a  purely  defensive  character,  involve  the 
greatest  of  crimes — ^violence,  blood,  rapine,  firaud,  and  everything  that 
can  deform  the  character,  and  debase  the  nature  and  name  of  man. 
While  nations  acknowledge  the  right  to  make  war,  and  are  swayed  by 
the  angiy  passions  of  enemies  to  each  other,  we  despair  of  ever  seeing 
belligerent  parties  renounce  the  practice  of  privateering.  Indeed,  untu 
the  day  comes  when  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
learn  war  no  more,  privateers  will  roam  the  ocean,  and  make  innocent 
^commerce  their  prey.  Tliough  we  may  expect  that  nations  will  continue 
to  make  use  of  privateers  to  weaken  the  nuariUme  power  of  their  adver 

•  Bynkenboek,  p  140. 
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BtrieSy  jet  the  codes  of  all  nations  declare  that,  before  a  prirateer  or 
armed  vessel  can  sail  on  the  ocean  to  make  captures  of  an  enemy's  pro- 
perty, she  must  obtain  a  commission  from  the  sovereign  whose  flag  she 
carries,  authorizing  her  to  make  captures  and  seizures  of  the  property  of 
an  enemy,  and  cruise  for  these  purposes.  This  commission  is  called  a 
Uiter  of  marque  and  reprisal^  and  authorizes  the  vessel  to  cruise  against 
the  commerce  and  property  of  the  common  enemy,  on  the  high  seas. 
Tlie  word  reprisal  is  equivalent  to  capture  ;  and  signifies  to  make  cap- 
ture, to  retake  property  already  captured  by  an  enemy,  and  to  use  all  the 
means  of  maritime  war  to  effect  the  object  of  the  adventure. 

The  granting  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  is  often  the  first  step 
which  is  taken  at  the  commencement  of  a  public  war,  and  is  held  equiva- 
lent to  a  declaration  of  it.  A  nation  often  finds  its  commerce  assailed  on 
the  ocean,  its  ships  and  merchandise  captured,  and  its  citizens  led  prison- . 
ers  into  foreign  countries,  or  slain  in  the  defence  of  their  property,  before 
any  ofiicial  notice,  or  declaration  of  war,  is  made.  A  sovereign  power, 
feeling  itself  aggrieved  by  the  conduct  of  another  nation  or  people,  de- 
livers commissions,  or  letters  of  marque,  to  their  own  subjects,  to  take  the 
persons  and  property  of  the  other  nation,  wherever  they  may  be  found 
on  the  high  seas,  with  the  intent  to  make  prisoners  of  all  persons  who 
fiill  into  their  power,  and  to  divest  the  actual  owner  of  the  property,  and 
to  carry  it  into  port  for  condemnation,  by  some  competent  court  or 
tribunal.* 

By  the  laws  of  all  nations,  no  capture  can  be  made  within  the  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  nation,  nor  in  the  ports  or  harbors  of  a 
friendly  power,  or  within  a  marine  league  of  the  shore ;  nor  can  a  pri- 
vateer  which  meets  an  enemy's  vessel  in  a  neutral  port  follow  out  and 
capture  her,  until  twenty-four  hours  after  her  departure ;  nor  can  a  pri- 
vateer* be  permitted  to  take  a  station  within  the  dominions  of  a  neutral 
power,  and  watch  for,  and  sail  out  on  on  the  ocean  and  capture  an  ene- 
my's vessel,  which  approaches  the  neutral  territory,  in  the  regular  course 
of  her  voyage.f 

Since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  in  warfare,  the  distance  that  a  neu- 
tral power  has  jurisdiction  over  the  ocean,  adjacent  to  the  main  land, 
has  been  usually  recognized  to  be  about  three  miles,  or  a  marine  league, 
firom  the  shore.  Indeed,  the  territory  of  all  nations  extends  a  marine 
league  from  the  main  land,  and  from  such  islands  as'  are  deemed  the  natu- 
ral appendages  of  the  coast  on  which  they  border.  ' 

Though  a  capture  cannot  be  made  within  a  neutral  territory,  yet,  as 
between  the  belligerents,  it  is  lawfiil,  and  its  validity  can  be  questioned 
only  by  the  neutral  power.  The  enemy  has  no  rights,  whatsoever ;  and 
if  the  neutral  sovereign  omits  or  declines  to  interpose  a  claim,  the  pro- 
perty is  condemned  by  right  of  war  to  the  captor. 

When  a  vessel  lays  within  neutral  waters,  she  is  bound  to  abstain  fi*om 
all  hostility,  except  in  self-defence.  Any  other  vessel,  pubKc  or  private, 
has  an  equal  title  with  a  privateer  to  a  neutral  protection.  It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  neutrality  for  either  vessel  to  commence  hostilities,  for  any 
purpose.:}: 

Although  captures  may  be  made  by  privateers  duly  commissioned  to 
carry  on  warftire  on  the  high  seas  against  an  enemy's  commerce,  yet  the 

*  Bynkenihoef,  p.  182,  Dnponoeau's  Traofllatioii. 

t  5  RoliiDBoii's  Adm.  Reps.,  5.  385.  t  3  ¥niMiton's  Stps.,  448. 
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captor  if  bound  by  tlio  law  of  nations  to  cany  in  Ui  prise  to  fame  port 
for  condemnation ;  and,  until  a  decree  of  condemnation  it  passed  bj  a 
court  or  tribunal  of  competent  prize  jurisdiction,  no  change  of  title  to  tlie 
captured  property  is  worked  bj  the  capture,  and  the  onjonal  owner  maj 
pursue  it,  and  recover  it,  wherever  it  may  be  found.  Whenever  property 
u  recaptured  before  condemnation,  the  persons  efl^cting  the  rescue, 
whether  they  belong  to  the  vessel  in  custody,  whether  jointly  or  singly, 
or  by  persons  bom  on  shore,  or  by  a  friendly  vessel,  are  entitled  to  salvage 
compensation,  in  such  an  amount  as  the  court  of  admiraky  shall  decree, 
for  such  services ;  and  such  services  will  form  a  lien,  or  militaiy  hypothe- 
cation, upon  the  property  rescued,  as  well  as  a  charge  against  the  owners. 
But  when  a  caigo  or  vessel,  lawfiiUy  captured  on  the  h^h  seas,  has  been 
ccmdemned  in  a  prize  court  of  the  country  or  sovereign  which  has  grsot- 
ed  the  commission,  or  letters  of  marque,  to  the  privateer,  the  title  of  the 
original  owner  of  the  property  becomes  extinguished ;  and  the  ownen  of 
the  privateer,  her  officers  and  crew,  become  entitled  to  the  prize,  as  their 
own  property.  When  properly  has  been  once  regularly  condemned  in  a 
prize  court,  and  is  afterwards  recaptured,  the  recaptor  now  stands  in  the 
relation  of  a  proprietor  of  the  prize,  and  his  compensation  will  now  be 
regulated  by  the  prize  laws  of  the  country  to  which  he  owes  allegiance. 
The  title  of  the  original  owner  has  become  divested  by  the  condemna- 
tion ;  yet  most  nations  have,  by  ordinances  and  regulations,  fixed  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  recaptor,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  recaptured  property  is  either  retained  as  belonging  to  the  sovereign 
power,  or  is  restored  to  the  original  owner. 

When  a  vessel  is  unlawfully  captured,  or  is  restored  by  the  tribunal 
which  is  called  upon  to  condemn  it,  or  where  the  government  releases  the 
•roperty,  the  original  owner  has  never  been  dive^ed  in  law  of  the  title  to 
lis  property ;  and  he  may  regain  possession  of  it  wherever  he  can  find  it, 
without  the  payment  of  salvage  expenses.  When  a  capture  has  been 
lawfiilly  made  on  the  high  seas,  the  prize  ought  to  J>e  cooiducted  or  seat 
into  the  port  where  the  captor's  ship  was  fitted  out,  or  into  some  other  port 
ef  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  rale  in  the  ancient  code  ot  prizes  in 
France ;  and  the  prize  ordinances  of  Denmark,  in  1710,  enacted  that  no 
prize  was  to  be  conducted  anywhere  but  into  a  port  of  the  kingdom,  under 
pain  of  death. 

No  neutral  i|i4lpn  will  permit  belligerent  nations  to  bring  prizes  into 
the  ports  of  t^  neutral  power,  and  seek  a  condemnation  of  them  in  the 
cou^  of  the  neutrali nation ;  nor  can  either  of  the  belligerent  nations 
erect  tribunals 'In  a  neutral  country  to  condemn  prizes  which  thev  m»j 
have  taken  on  the  high  seas ;  and  when  captures  have  been  made  of  either 
ffoods,  ships,  or  men,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  power,  by  one 
belligerent  nation  against  another,  such  prizes  must  be  restored  by  the 
law  of  nations ;  and  the  courts  of  all  nations  will  permit  the  original 
owner  to  appear,  and  seek  a  restoration,  even  in  the  courts  of  the  enemy's 
eountiy.* 

Eveiy  capture  on  the  high  seas  is  at  the  peril  of  the  party  making  it ; 
and  the  captor  is  bound,  on  his  part,  to  show  iust  grounds  for  the  violenoe 
which  he  has  committed,  and  to  prove  that  the  vessel  captured,  and  the 
caigo  on  board,  are  the  property  of  an  enemy,  before  he  can  obuin  a  de- 
cree of  condemnation  against  it.    When  a  privateer  seeks  to  engage  m 
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the  businefls  of  piiTateering,  ft  becomes  necenaiy,  in  the  first  place,  to 
obtain  the  commission  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  the  master,  crew,  and 
vessel  belong,  authorizing  the  ship's  company  to  sail  the  vessel  on  the 
high  seas,  and  to  make  captures  of  the  enemy's  property ;  because,  with. 
OQt  such  commission,  the  privateer  vdll  not  be  acknowledged  as  lawfully 
engaged  in  making  captures,  and  will  be  treated  as  a  pirate  by  the  nation 
whose  commerce  is  assailed. 

The  Dutch  government  formerly  held  that  those  who  committed  hostili. 
ties  on  the  ocean  without  law^  authority  from  their  severely,  thouglf 
sailing  under  a  cotnmission,  were  to  be  considered  as  pirates  by  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  nations,*  and  so  the  courts  in  England  have  held ;  and 
when  a  master  and  crew  of  a  privateer,  sailing  under  regular  commis- 
sion, exceeded  the  bounds  of  it  in  making  captures,  the  parties  ofiending 
were  conskiered  as  liable  to  be  punished  as  pirates ;  their  vessel  was  seized 
and  confiscated,  and  the  master  would  have  been  hung  as  a  pirate,  had 
he  not  escaped  from  the  country.^ 

When  a  privateer  makes  captures  on  the  high  seas,  the  party  who  jus- 
tifies himself  for  making  the  capture  must  not  only  show  that  he  made  a 
lawful  capture,  and  acted  within  the  bounds  of  bis  commission,  but  he 
must  still  go  fiirther,  and  show  that  he  sent  in  his  prizes  for  condemnation, 
or  in  good  faith  endeavored  to,  or  he  will  be  liable  to  sufier  the  penalty  of 
piracy ;  and  when  a  privateer  cruises  under  two  regular  commissions  from 
difierent  powers,  this  is  held  to  be  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations.:}: 

Regularly  enlisted  troops,  alone,  can  carry  on  war  between  two  nations ; 
and  the  cemainder  of  the  inhabitants  of  belligerent  countries  ought  to 
remain  peaceable,  and  follow  their  callings.  The  necessity  of  a  particu- 
lar order  is  so  thoroughly  established,  that,  even  after  a  declaration  of  war 
between  two  nations,  if  the  peasants  and  inhabitants,  of  their  own  accord, 
commit  any  hostilities,  the  enemy,  instead  of  sparing  thetn,  and  treating 
them  as  prisoners  of  war,  will  hang  them  up  as  m  many  rubbers  and 
banditti.  This  is  the  case  with  private  ships  of  war.  It  h  only  in  virtue 
of  a  commission,  granted  by  the  sovereign  power,  that  tbey  are  entitled 
to  be  treated  like  prisoners  taken  in  formal  war.§ 

Without  a  regular  commission,  all  captures,  and  all  fkstruction  of  pro- 
perty,  are  illegfu,  and  the  taking  of  life  a  crime  ;  anri  suljjects  the  parly 
ofiending  to  be  treated  as  a  pirate  by  his  enemy.  Thmigli  the  itubjecti  of 
a  nation,  carrying  on  war  with  another  nation^  will  not  be  regarded  as 
pirates  by  their  own  sovereign,  when  they  may  makf^  captures,  and  as. 
sail  the  lives  and  property  of  the  enemy,  yet  they  cannot  claim  protisctioii 
when  they  become  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  whom  they  have 
first  assailed.  Although  the  nation  to  which  private  cilizL>ne  belong  may 
acknowledge  them  as  lawful  combatants  when  cruising  without  a  com. 
mission,  against  the  commerce  of  an  enemy  on  the  high  seas^  yet  the 
enemy  wiU  not ;  and  may  treat  them  as  pirates,  and  inflict  the  penalty  of 
death  upon  the  ofienders.  Nor  do  privateers  or  private  citixeUB,  without 
a  commission,  acquire  any  interest  in  the  property  thej  may  lake  ;  and 
the  property  taken,  if  the  capture  is  approved  by  the  government  of  the 
captor,  will  be  condemned  as  the  property  of  the  government,  and  not  of 
the  captors.  Indeed,  all  captures  made  by  non-commission  captors,  are 
made  for  the  government,  and  not  for  private  individuals.  ||     This  brings 

•3  8.  Jenkins,  794  t  5  State  THab,  IDdd's  Case.  t  Vattel,  p.  464 
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ut  to  the  questioii :  What  are  the  Teaielit  aad  who  are  the  personsy  who 
maj,  bj  the  laws  of  natioiUy  take  commiBsioiUy  or  letters  of  marque,  from 
either  of  the  belligerent  nations,  to  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  the 
other  nation  ? 

The  right  to  enlist  soldiers,  or  marines,  in  a  foreign  country,  belongs 
solely  to  Uie  nation,  and  no  person  can  make  such  enlistment  without  the 
permission  of  the  sovereign ;  without  such  permission  it  is  a  crime  of  the 
liighest  magnitude,  and  subjects  the  offender  to  be  put  to  death  immedi- 
i||ely«  If  the  offender  has  escaped,  he  may  be  demanded  of  the  country 
where  he  has  sought  refuge,  and  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war  if  he  is  not  de* 
livered  up.  But  where  foreign  soldiers,  or  seamen,  enlist  in  the  service 
of  a  foreign  state,  with  the  consent  of  their  sovereign,  the  v  incur  the  obli* 

Sitions  of  serving  their  new  master,  and  the  sovereign  who  has  acquired 
eir  services^  owes  them  protection ;  but  they  must,  when  they  are  cap* 
tured,  be  able  to  show  that  they  have  been  enlisted,  and  organized  accoid- 
ing  to  the  rules  of  war,  or  they  may  be  treated  as  pirates  and  robbers. 
If  they  sail  in  vessels  which  are  not  properly  registered  or  commissioned 
to  cruise,  or  are  found  on  board,  without  enrollment  and  enlistment,  they 
cannot  claim  protection,  and  are  liable,  in  their  persons  and  goods,  to  pun« 
ishment,  according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  their  o&nce.* 

By  the  ancient  Koman  law,  no  man  out  a  public  soldier  could  kill  the 
public  enemy.  Afterwards,  private  societies,  or  privateers,  were  allowed 
to  be  formed,  or  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the  foe.-f*  Modern 
states,  following  the  Roman  law,  have  permitted  private  adventurers,  under 
a  commission  which  may  be  revoked  at  the  pleasure  of  the  party  granting 
it,  to  assist  the  public  power  in  assailing  the  enemy. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  so  early  as  the  II  and  12  WilUiam  DI., 
chapter  Vn.,  declared  that  all  persons  who  were  English  subjects,  should 
be  punished  with  death  if  they  took  a  commission  from  any  foreign  state 
to  carry  on  war&re  or  privateering  against  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
such  an  undertaking  subjecting  the  offender  to  the  punishment  of  death  as 
a  pirate.  The  act  of  Congress,  passed  April  80,  1790,  declared  that  if 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  under  a  commission,  or  letters  of  marque 
firom  any  foreign  state,  should  commit  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  Uni* 
ted  States,  or  any  citizen  thereof  upon  conviction,  he  and  they  should  be 
deemed  pirates,  robbers,  and  felons,  and  should  suffer  death.  So,  when 
persons  acting  under  a  commission  fi*om  one  of  two  or  more  belligerent 
powers  make  a  capture  ostensibly  in  the  right  of  war,  but  really  with  the 
design  of  robbery,  they  will  be  held  to  be  pirates  by  the  laws  of  nations. 
Nor  can  a  cruiser  enter  a  friendly  port  and  enlist  men,  either  firom  the 
citizens  of  the  country  nor  foreigners  domicilled  in  the  place,  because  such 
enlistment  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the 
law  holds  that  if  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  nation  goes  on  board  a  public  vet* 
sel  of  war,  or  a  privateer,  with  an  intent  to  engage  in  warlike  operatioDs 
against  a  nation  at  peace  with  his  own  government*  he  will  be  subject,  if 
captured,  to  be  treated  as  a  pirate,  and  liable  to  the  penalties  thereof.  By 
the  twenty.fourth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  Central  America^  made  December  5,  1825,  it  is  declared 
that  whenever  one  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  engaged  in  war  with 
another  state,  no  citizen  of  the  other  contracting  party,  shall  accept  acorn* 

*  Ysttell,  page      .    t  9  Attonief  Oenenl's  opinion,  1063, 1066. 
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,  or  letter  of  marque,  for  the  purpose  of  awiitiag,  or  co-operatiag 
m  hostiU^  with  the  enemj,  ftgaimt  the  party  at  war,  ui^er  pain  of  being 
treated  as  a  pirate.  The  same  provision  is  contained  in  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Sweden  and  Norway,  made  June  18,  1839 ;  also, 
in  the  treaty  with  Columbia,  Venezuela,  and  Brazil,  the  Peru  and  Boli« 
livian  confederation,  Chili,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  France, 
Prussia,  England,  and  most  other  continental  nations  in  Europe.  These 
provisions  of  the  treaties  may  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  nations  at  the 
present  day,  unless  the  cruising  parties  have  first  obtained  the  consent  of 
their  sovereign,  expressed  or  implied,  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  foreign 
power.  Writers  on  national  law,  hold,  that  a  neutral  nation,  and  much 
less  the  individiials  of  the  nation,  ought  not,  and  cannot,  give  assistance  to 
either  of  the  states  that  are  at  war ;  so  a  nation  may  be  held  responsible 
for  the  act  of  one  of  its  members.  This  may  be  done  by  protecting 
the  penon  oflfending,  and  by  conniving  at  the  injury  committed,  at  or 
before  the  commission  ii^  it,  by  the  means  of  such  connivance  or  pro- 
tection, society  becomes  accountable  for  the  crimes  or  foults  or  its 
members.* 

The  prize  insdnctions  of  Denmark,  In  the  year  1810,  article  10,  re* 
quired  ail  privateers  to  proceed  to  sea  from  a  harbor  within  the  dominions 
of  that  kingdom,  and  all  prizes  were  directed  to  be  carried  into  a  home 
port,  and  not  to  foreign  places,  unless  forced  there  by  stress  of  weather, 
want  of  provisions,  or  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  and,  when  these  unfortunate 
accidents  might  arise,  the  prize  was  to  be  conducted,  with  the  first  &vor« 
able  wind,  to  a  port  within  the  Danish  dominions,  without  breaking  bulk* 

So,  by  these  ordinances,  no  person  or  persons  were  permitted  to  act  as 
privateers  without  being  first  furnished  with  a  lawfol  commission  for  that 
purpose ;  and  such  commissions  were  to  be  granted  to  none  but  to  those 
who  had  acquired  the  privileges  of  Danish  citizens,  by  birth  or  natu- 
ralization. 

Petitions  to  obtain  commissions  for  privateering,  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
magistrate  of  that  place  whence  the  ship  or  vessel  destined  for  privateer- 
ing  was  to  be  fitteid  out.  Nor  could  any  vessel  proceed  to  sea  unless 
commanded  by  a  person  skilled  in  navigation,  nor  until  he  had  signed  his 
name,  upon  oath,  to  the  prize  regulations  of  the  kingdom ;  promising  to 
obey  them,  and  all  the  orders  of  the  Royal  Board  df  Admiralty,  which 
might  be  communicated  to  him. 

All  prizes  brought  in,  were  to  be  reported  to  the  judge  who  presided  in 
the  poK  within  twenty-four  hours,  for  examination  and  adjudication ;  and 
no  captures  could  be  made  within  a  league  of  the  shore  of  a  friendly  or 
neutral  power.  A  copy  of  the  Danish  regulations  and  instructions  for 
privateering,  were  to  be  on  board  of  every  privateer.  So  the  Danish  flag 
was  to  be  carried  by  the  privateers ;  and  when  they  met  a  vessel  at  sea, 
not  furnished  with  the  usual  documents  of  a  vessel  for  the  voyage,  sueh 
as  the  sea  passport,  bill  of  sale,  bill  of  guage,  or  tonnage  of  the  vessel, 
the  list  or  roll  <^the  crew,  properly  certified,  the  custom-house  clearance, 
the  bill  of  lading,  or  invoice,  and  the  ship's  journal,  the  vessel  might  bo 
brought  in  for  a<i|udication.  So  ships  that  had  double  papers  or  docu- 
ments, or  had  destroyed  or  thrown  overboard  their  papers,  particularly 
after  the  privateer  hove  in  sight ;  ships  that  refosed  a  (air  visitation,  and 

•  Ralfaeipvf ,  ptgs  M9. 
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•Midi  lor  eoBtrabMd  goodi,  and  documeiiti  rtktiBf  to  tk*  «tp«ditioa  «f 
the  shipy  and  siupeeted  to  be  concealed,  weie  liaUe  to  capCiure,  and  lo  hm 
ient  in  for  a4jud£cation* 

No  oomminion  could  iMoe  until  latitfactiHry  secmil^  kad  been  &n^ 
giren,  by  the  owners  of  the  priyateer»  to  answer  all  daims  fi>r  damages 
in  case  of  a  wrongfiil  capture,  or  a  violation  of  the  prixe  regulatioBs  or 
the  rights  of  finendbr  vessels,  or  neutrals* 

Tlie  priae  act  m  Great  Britain,  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  in.9 
authorixed  commissions,  or  letters  of  marque,  to  be  issued  to  no  persona 
but  such  qualified  owner  or  owners  of  ships  or  vessels  as  had  been  duly 
registered,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  navigation  acts  of  the  king, 
dom ;  though  privateers  and  tradmg  vessels,  bj  virtue  of  a  statute  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Georse  11.,  could  be  manned  by  ibieign  seamen,  provided 
they  did  not  exceed  three^ourths  of  the  ship's  company.  So,  bv  the  British 
statutes,  all  privateers  must  sail  out  of  Britidi  ports ;  and  bail,  with  sure- 
ties,  is  to  be  ffiven  before  the  issuing  of  the  commissions,  who  shall  jus. 
tify,  each  in  ue  sum  of  8,000Z.  sterUng,  that  they  are  respectivelv  worth 
more  than  the  sum  for  which  they  are  to  be  bound,  over  and  above  all 
their  just  debts*  So,  by  these  statutes,  the  privateer  cannot  hoist  any 
colors,  except  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  statute ;  ner  can  any  of  the 
officers  or  seamen,  or  other  persons  on  board  of  a  prixe,  be  pUlaged,  beat- 
en,  or  ill  treated,  under  a  penalty  of  such  punishment  as  a  courtHaactial 
shall  inflict. 

Prixes  must  be  carried  into  an  English  port  for  adjudication ;  and  if  any 
embexxkment  of  the  cargo  is  made  by  the  company  of  the  capturing  ship, 
or  the  prixe  crew,  before  condemnation  in  the  admiralty  court,  all  parties 
oflSbnding  forfeit  their  shares,  and  are  subject  to  a  high  punishment  by  the 
court  of  admiralty.  So  collusive  captures  are  prohibited ;  and  a  foigery 
of  a  commission,  or  alteration  of  it  when  once  granted,  and  of  other  pa- 
pers  required  by  law  to  fit  out  a  privateer,  subjects  the  par^  ofibnding  to 
a  penalty  of  500Z.,  and  fiiU  costs  of  suit. 

By  the  English  prixe  regulations,  the  owners  of  all  vessels,  previous  to 
taking  out  letters  of  marque,  and  for  which  such  letters  are  granted,  most 
nominate  a  register  in  court,  to  answer  to  all  claims  made  against  them, 
and  a  proctor,  who  shall  appear  for  them  on  litigation,  and  in  the  court  of 
appeal,  should  a  cause  of  prixe  be  appealed  firom  the  decision  of  the  court 
hoiden. 

Louis  XIV.,  the  king  of  France,  published  his  fimunis  prixe  ordinance 
in  1681 ;  and  he  collected  together,  and  reduced  into  his  code,  the  marine 
law  of  nations,  as  it  was  then  received  in  France*  Indeed,  we  may  re« 
gard  this  ordinance  as  containing  the  law  and  usages  of  the  most  enfi^it. 
ened  nations  of  that  day,  on  the  sulgect  of  privateering  and  prise  regula- 
timis.  By  this  ordinance,  the  subjects  of  France  were  forbkjden  to  cnase 
ixL  a  privateer  under  a  foreign  commission,  without  the  permission  of  the 
king,  under  the  pain  of  being  punished  as  traitors  and  pirates.  No  pri- 
vateer  could  course  the  sea  without  a  commission ;  and  the  vessels  ef 
enemies,  and  those  commanded  by  pirates,  were  liable  to  captore*  So 
every  privatoer  vessel  that  sailed  without,  or  with  commissions  firom  two 
or  more  sovereigns  at  one  time,  was  declared  a  good  prixe ;  and  if  the 
vessel  was  armed  from  none,  the  captain  and  officers  were  declared  jwttfes* 
So  all  vessels  were  declared  to  be  good  prixes  which  were  taken  without 
the  usual  ship-papers  and  documents  for  the  voyage  on  board ;  nor  could 
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tk»  otfHifm,  •flieen,  or  ertwi  of  Midi  veaMis,  mloo  a  tfeface,  or  with- 
drawal  from  learek  and  fisk,  mder  pain  of  eorporeal  pimiikinoiit  AU 
lecaptorM  from  piratM  were  to  be  restored  to  the  origmal  owners,  npon 
die  payment  of  tahrage  to  the  amoant  of  ene^hird  c?  the  Tahie  of  the 
Teasel  and  merchandise,  charged  for  the  same.  All  prises  and  prisoners 
were  to  be  brought  into  the  ports  from  which  the  privatoers  sailed  and 
were  armed,  unless  forced  by  tompest  or  enemies  to  seek  another  port ; 
and  sU  papers  of  the  captured  vessel,  as  wtsD  as  the  vessel  and  mercban- 
dise,  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  admiralty  coiart  for  adjudication,  with- 
out sale,  embezzlement,  or  n>o]iation«  A  captured  cargo,  before  adjn« 
dication,  could  only  be  sold  when  it  was  perishable,  and  in  case  of  neees. 
sity .  The  comnumder,  officers,  and  seamen  of  a  captured  vessel,  were  to 
be  examined  when  first  brouffht  in.  When  no  papers  or  prisoners  of  the 
priie-ship  were  brought  in,  Uie  captor9  were  to  be  examined  separately 
concerning  the  priz»— why  they  had  captured  the  ship,  and  what  had 
been  done  with  the  prisoners— and,  moreover,  the  vessel  and  merchandise 
were  to  be  visited  by  eeperte ,  or  viewers,  who  should  ascertain,  if  they 
could,  why  the  prize  had  been  made ;  and  if  it  did  not  appear  to  whom 
the  property  belonged,  it  was  to  be  kept  sulgect  to  a  claim,  to  be  made 
within  a  vear  and  a  day. 

So  early  as  1T70,  the  prise  ordinances  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  prohibited  any  master  or  commander  of  a  vessel  to  cruise  for,  or 
make  prize  ot,  any  vessel  or  cargo,  before  he  had  obteined  a  oommisdon 
fer  that  purpose ;  and,  by  the  onlinances  of  1770  and  1780,  no  commis- 
sion was  to  be  granted  without  an  applicati<m,  setting  forth  the  names  of 
the  owners  of  the  vessel ;  their  place  of  rei^nce ;  the  size,  tonnage, 
and  armament  of  the  vessel ;  the  name  of  the  commander  and  other 
officers ;  the  number  of  the  crew,  and  the  quantitv  of  wariike  storea— 
and  before  a  commission  could  be  granted,  a  bond,  with  sureties  in  the 
sum  of  #10,000,  if  over  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  was  to  be  executed, 
and  delivered  to  the  president  of  Congress,  that  the  privateers  should  not 
exceed  or  transgress  the  powers  and  authorities  granted  in  the  conunis- 
sion,  nor  violate  the  law  of  nathnt^  or  the  rights  of  neutrals  or  their  snb- 
jecti,  and  to  obey  all  the  requirements  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  prize 
instructions,  and  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  and  to  make  reparation  for 
all  damages  done  by  the  misconduct  of  the  master  and  crew.  So,  by  the 
prize  onUnances  of  Congress,  in  1776,  it  was  further  declared  that  the  de- 
struction of  papers,  or  the  possession  of  douUe  papers,  should  be  deemed  and 
taken  as  just  cause  for  the  condemnation  of  such  captured  vessel.  Vessels 
that  were  commissioned  by  letters  of  marcjue  or  general  reprisals,  or  other- 
wise, by  the  authority  i>f  Congress  alone,  and  none  othens  could  make 
kwfbl  captures ;  and,  by  the  tenth  regulation,  or  ordinance,  conceminf 
prizes,  passed  in  1781,  one-third,  at  least,  of  the  whole  ship's  company 
belonging  to  privateers,  idiould  be  lambmen.  All  ships  and  goods  of  the 
enemy  were  subject  to  capture ;  and  all  ships,  or  other  vesseb,  with  their 
rigging,  tackle,  apparel,  sjid  furniture,  and  with  their  cargoes,  found  in 
iM  possesncm  of  pirates,  were  declared  lawful  prizes,  and  subject  to  cap- 
ture by  force  of  arms. 

In  1621,  Spain  passed  a  code  of  prize  laws,  entitled  *^  Ordenanza  parm 
vtnegar  em  cors(s^^  and  added  ordinances  and  regulations  thereto  in  1628, 
1624, 1702, 1718, 1740, 1779,  and  1780.    These  articles  are  insMed  in 
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a  work  or  tPMUiae  on  laarHkne  eaplurei,  bj  tiM  CkevmliMr  D'HabreUt  ea* 
titled  ^  TnOado  Jwidko  pdiUco^  weibre  fre$a9  inaritiaMt." 

The  pme  code  of  Spain*  in  its  principal  proTitionsy  appears  to  be  a 
transcript  from  that  of  France.  So  the  priie  codes  in  the  new  states  in 
Spanish  America  are  modelled  upon  those  <^  France  and  Spain.*  Spain 
originailj  derived  her  prize  laws  from  the  Consvlato  ddMare;  and»  until 
the  ordinances  of  I62I9  this  work  was  the  only  code  extant,  in  Spain*  to 
regulate  captures  at  sea.  This  uicient  work  was  said  to  Intve  been  frnt 
published  at  Barcelona*  so  earij  as  the  year  1221,  and  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  giro  laws  to  the  practice  of  warfiure  at  sea,  which  had  been  hith- 
erto conducted  in  a  cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  and  carried  on  without 
discrimination  <^  friend  or  foe. 

The  earliest  legislatiTe  enadmeiU^  requiring  a  commission  for  priyateeia 
to  cruise,  and  providing  for  a  regular  adjud^ation  <^  the  captures  made 
under  its  authority,  in  the  courts  of  the  captor's  country,  is  that  contained 
in  the  French  ordinance  of  Charles  VL,  A.  D.  1400,  and  repeated  in 
several  subsequent  ordinances  issued  in  tlM  sixteenth  century. 

The  prize  ordinances  of  Buenos  Ayies,  passed  in  1817,  article  8d,  de- 
clared that  the  officers  <^  the  commissioned  vessels,  or  privateers,  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Provinces ;  and  that  they 
should  eiyoy,  eoen  if  foreigners^  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  any 
other  citizen  thereof^  whilst  employed  in  their  service*  This  enactment 
was  clearly  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  soon  led  to  the  commission  of 
the  greatest  irregularities  and  atrocities,  committed  by  persons  engaged  in 
privateering  under  the  Buenoe  Apreanflag. 

Mr.  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  report  to  President  Monroe, 
dated  January  28th,  1819,  and  by  the  President  transmitted  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  American  Congress,  stated  that  the  cruisers  ot 
Buenos  Ayres  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  universally  manned  and  officered 
hyfbreignersj  having  no  permanent  connection  with  that  country,  or  interest 
in  its  cause ;  and  that  blank  commissions  for  privateers,  their  commanders 
and  officers,  had  been  transmitted  to  our  ports,  to  fit  out  and  arm  such  ves- 
sels, contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  nottons. 

It  is  often  the  practice  <^  the  citizens  of  one  nation  to  leave  their  own 
country,  and  to  resort  to  that  of  a  belligerent  nation,  and  there  enlist  in 
the  service  of  a  foreign  government,  and  become  a  portion  of  the  military 
power  at  war ;  but  such  enlistment  should  be  regular,  and  protected  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  power  who  employs  the  troops.  If  the  enlistment  b  not 
according  to  the  laws  <^  war,  a  volunteer  found  in  arms  without  an  enroll- 
ment, or  a  regular  commissien  to  carry  on  hostilities  from  the  power  in 
whose  service  he  claims  to  be,  will,  if  captured,  be  subject  to  l>e  treated 
as  a  pirate,  if  found  on  the  ocean,  and,  if  taken  on  land,  as  a  felon.  Tlie 
crowns  of  Great  Britain,  and  Spain,  prohibited,  by  treaty,  their  respective 
people,  or  subjects  from  doing  any  force,  violence,  or  wrong  to  those  of  the 
other  kingdom,  and  so,  by  treaty,  in  1604,  the  king  of  England,  and  the 
the  arch  £ike  of  Austria  and  NeUierlands,  agreed  £at  the  subjects,  or  in- 
habitants, of  neither  nation,  whatever  be  their  rank,  should  fumiBh  the 
enemies  of  each  other  with  men,  or  munitions  of  war,  under  penalty  of 
severe  punishment,  and  be  proceeded  against  as  seditious  persons. 

The  act  of  Congress,  passed  April  20, 1818,  prohibits  all  persons  within 

*  6  Wheaton's  Rep^  tec.  I,  note  Z,  appendix. 
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die  United  Siftlea,  and  all  cilizena  of  the  United  States,  without  iU  linik% 
fitting  out,  arming,  or  procuring  the  same  to  be  done,  or  aiding  therein, 
any  vetsel  with  the  intent  that  such  vessel  shall  be  employed  to  cruise,  or 
commit  hostilities  upon  its  citizens,  or  their  property,  or  to  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  any  foreign  power  to  cruize  or  commit  hostilities  against 
the  citizens  or  property  thereof  at  amity  and  peace  with  the  United  States 
government,  under  a  penalty  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  of  the 
vessel,  armamsnt,  and  stores.  By  Uie  provisions  of  the  same  statute,  no 
person,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  can  take  the  command  o(  or  enter 
on  board  of  any  such  vessel,  or  be  in  any  way  interested  therein,  with  a 
view  to  share  in  the  profits  thereof  under  the  like  penalty  of  imprisonment 
fi>r  a  term  of  not  more  than  ten  years,  and  a  fine  not  exceedbg  ten  thou« 
sand  dollars. 

We  shall,  in  our  n^xt  number,  consider  what  description  of  vessels,  and 
persons,  can  take  a  commission,  or  letter  of  marque,  firom  a  belligerent 
power,  to  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  another  power,  at  war  with  the 
sovereign  granting  the  commission.  a.  n. 


AsT.  VU^RAILROAD  MOVEMENT  IN  VIRGINIA. 

OEBAT  QBirTBAI.  BAILBOAD  FSOM  aiaDCOin>»  YJU,  TO  OUTANDOTTS,  Oil  TBI  OmO  BITIB. 

Among  the  works  of  internal  improvement  which  have  been  constructed 
or  contemplated,  in  the  United  States,  the  great  central  route,  fi*om  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  through.  Virginia,  to  the  Ohio  river,  whether 
regarded  in  relation  to  its  influence  upon  the  whole  Union,  or  in  reference 
to  its  particular  bearing  upon  Virginia,  is  of  paramount  importance. 

Fifty  vears  ago  Virginia  exceeded  New  York  in  commercial  importance, 
but  while  the  empire  state,  fi*om  her  geographical  position,  has  been  obli- 
ged  to  concentrate  all  her  commercial  enterprize  at  one  poiqt,  building  up 
a  great  city,  which,  by  its  impulses,  has  thrown  energy  and  life  throughout 
the  state,  Virginia,  distracted  by  sectional  interests,  has  wasted  her  ofier* 

Stes  upon  difierent  rival  points,  so,  that  to  realize  the  consequences  of 
er  policy,  we  have  only  to  institute  a  comparison  of  the  present  condition 
of  one  of  these  great  states  with  the  other. 

Virginia  would  have  held  her  relative  impoitance  in  the  Union,  had  she 
concentrated  her  business  enterpize  upon  Richmond,  Norfi)lk,  or  some  one 
point  upon  her  tide« waters,  and  followed  the  suggestions  of  Washington, 
whose  foresight,  and  practical  good  sense,  were  never  more  apparent  than 
in  pointing  out  to  his  native  state  the  immense  advantages  ef  opening  a 
line  of  intercommunication  between  the  James  and  Ohio  rivers. 

A  smgle  glance  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  will  show  the  wisdom 
of  this  suggestion,  and  that  Virginia  has  the  shortest  and  most  direct  route 
fix>m  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  with  reference  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  difierent  places  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  eye 
would  rest  upon  Norfolk,  or  some  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake, 
as  the  site  of  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Union. 

Other  causes,  besides  the  one  alluded  to,  have  exerted  an  unfavorable  in* 
fluence  uDon  Virginia.  While  other  states  have  been  contending  for  the 
trade  of  the  west,  she  has  been  palsied  in  all  her  energies,  and  with  supe- 
rior advantages  to  them  all,  presents  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  the  largest 
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and  oldest  state  in  tlie  conAderacj,  with  a  Tast  poitf en  of  her  territoiy 
unsettled,  and  without  a  single  dtj  worth j  of  her  position^  either  in  tlie 
east  or  west. 

Rlclunond,  under  other  auspices,  with  her  great  natural  advantages, 
would,  at  this  moment,  rank  among  the  first  manufkcturing  cities  of  the 
world,  with  a  population  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  Norfolk,  unsurpaned 
in  advantages  for  a  great  commercial  city,  would  hate  been  what  New 
York  is  in  point  of  wealth  and  population,  and  widi  a  navaf  station  ererr 
waj  superior ;  for,  while  in  the  event  of  a  great  maritime  war,  New  Tone 
coiud  he  easilj  blockaded,  with  all  her  avenues  of  supplies  shut  up  with 
ice  and  snow,  Norfolk  could  never  be  thus  blocked  up,  but  could  adwajs 
be  supplied  with  naval  stores  from  her  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  importance  of  this  great  central  railroad  will  appear,  from  die  re- 
markable geographical  foslures  of  the  country.  Olancing  at  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the 
confederacj  is  a  vast  peninsular  tract  divided  by  nearly  parallel  lines,  hav. 
ing  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ohio,  the  lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  and  that  this 
peninsular  portion  u  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Union  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  north-west  comer  of  Virginia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake. 
South  of  this  base  line,  the  valley  of  die  Ohio  and  the  Atlantic  coast  di- 
verge so  much,  that  considerinff  the  interposiden  of  the  great  Appakck* 
ian  chain,  it  would  seem  that  the  natural  course  of  trade  would  be  down 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  western  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains, while  tne  eastern  declivity  would  be  drained  by  the  streams  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic  ;  and  that,  therefore,  below,  or  southwest  of  this  base- 
line, no  great  routes  of  intercommunicadon  would  be  established  between 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  upper  Mississippi,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Atlantic  cides  on  the  other.  A  moment's  reflecdon,  however,  will 
satisfy  an  imprejudiced  mind,  that  while  this  remarkable  geographical  fea- 
ture of  the  country  justifies  the  conclusion  that  there  will  he  no  occasion  for 
opening  a  great  route  firom  the  Atlandc,  southwest  of  this  base-line,  to  the 

Seat  western  valley ;  yet  the  trade  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and 
e  upper  Mississippi,  will,  by  no  means,  necessarily  flow  into  the  Gulf  <^ 
Mexico.  And  the  reasons  are  obvious :  first,  because  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  to  the  tide-waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  distance  is  only  about 
the  same,  as  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  secondly,  because  the  attraction 
of  trade  fi*om  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  must  be  in  a  north-eastern  direcdon 
toward  the  cities  of  the  Adantic,  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  diverting 
it  from  its  south-western  tendency  down  the  Mississippi ;  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  expense  and  danger  to  produce  in  passing 
through  a  tropical  climate.  North  Carolina^  South  Carolina,  Alabama, 
and  MiisiBsippi,  can  never,  therefore,  successfiiUy  compete  with  the  more 
northern  Atlandc  cides  for  the  trade  of  the  great  west,  unless,  perhaps. 
South  Carolina  should  hereafter  open  a  railway  to  the  Mississippi,  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  thus  divert  a  portion  of  the  western  trade  to 
Charleston. 

Such  a  work,  however,  could  not  compete  with  the  Virginia  route,  be- 
cause  nothing  would  be  saved  in  distance,  assuming  New  Torlc,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  as  two  extreme  points ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
route  firom  the  Ohio,  via.  Charleston  to  New  York,  would  be  some  four 
hundred  miles  fiirther  than  the  route  via.  Guyandotte  and  Richmond,  and 
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b6tidet»the  latter  route  would  aToid  the  bad  harboun  and  dangereua  coast 
navigation  of  the  former. 

Northeast  of  the  said  base-line,  from  Guyandotte  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  case  is  entirely  different,  and  a  carefiil  survey  of  the 
premises  will  give  incontestable  proof  in  favor  of  this  proposed  outlet, 
throiigh  Virginia,  from  the  great  vmlley  of  the  west  to  the  Atlantic. 

Another  ^ance  at  the  map  of  the  United  States  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  cenclusion,  that  the  continuance  of  the  same  great  Appalachian  bar- 
rier, would  still  oppose  impassable  obstructions  to  the  course  of  trade  from 
the  west  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  the  natural 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  whole  country  drained  by  its  mighty  waters. 
Such,  however,  u  not  the  fiu^t,  owing  to  two  causes :  first,  the  mhospitable 
climate  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  secondly,  the  strong  lateral  at- 
traction of  the  Atlantic  cities^  These  two  causes  block  up,  so  to  speak, 
the  course  of  trade  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  divert  it  fit)m  the  waters 
of  the  west  to  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  fiirther  south  this 
diversion  can  be  effected,  until  you  reach  the  lowest  practiable  point,  the 
more  important. 

To  illustrate  this  important  fiu^t,  we  have  only  to  look  once  more  at  the 
map  of  die  United  States,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  great  lines  of  inter- 
communication between  the  Atlantic  cities  and  the  great  western  valley, 
which  have  already  been  opened,  or  which  are  in  contemplation,  take  the 
same  general  northwesterly  direction  firom  the  seaboard  to  the  interior, 
and  are  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nearly  of  the  same  extent,  in 
consequence  of  the  parallelism  q(  the  two  great  lines  before  referred  to, 
which  bound  the  north  peninsular  portion  ot  the  Union,  and  that  all  the 
mat  Atlantic  cities  have  their  corresponding  termination  in  the  west. 
For  example  :  Boston  is  reaching  out  her  lonff  arms  to  Ogdensburgh ; 
New  York  has  her  ppints  at  Oswe^  and  Buffilo ;  Philadelphia  looks  to 
Pittsburgh ;  Baltimore  has  Wheelmg,  and  anxious  to  tap  tne  Ohio  at  a 
lower  point,  is  already  looking  at  Pukersburgh ;  but  the  Old  Dominion, 
with  advantages  superior  to  all,  has  no  great  Atlantic  cities — ^nogreat 
tboroughfares,  and  no  cities  in  the  west,  with  the  single  exception  of  yfbQeh 
ing,  which,  although  within  her  own  territory,  has  attained  her  present 
prosperity,  not  by  the  filtering  cared*  Virginia,  but  by  the  enterprise  and 
trade  of  the  north. 

From  these  general  views,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  down  the 
mighty  tide  of  tne  great  western  trade,  which  is  accumulating,  and  will 
continue  to  accumiuate  in  a  ratio  at  present  incon^rehensible,  turns  off 
to  the  Atlantic  the  better,  for,  although  in  point  of  distance,  assuming  New 
York  and  Cincinnati  as  two  extreme  points,  it  weuld  make  very  little  dif- 
ference what  point  of  divergence  fix>m  the  Ohio  were  tajcen,  yet  there  are 
many,  and  very  important  reasons  why  the  route  through  Virginia  shouU 
take  precedence  over  every  other.  In  the  first  place,  ocean  navigation  is 
cheaper  than  any  other,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  this  can  be  reached 
the  better ;  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  coming  firom  Cincinnati  to  New 
York,  the  sooner  the  Ohio  were  lefi,  the  less  of  imand  transportation  wouM 
there  be,  while  nothing  would  be  lost  in  point  of  distance.  On  looking  at 
the  Ohio  river  it  will  be  seen,  that  fit)m  its  mouth,  coursing  up  its  valley,  the 
tendency  is  converging  towards  the  line  (^  the  seaboard,  as  far  as  the  north- 
west comer  of  Virginia,  whence  the  direction  oftbe  valley  is  northeast,  and 
pacalld  to  the  seacoast  as  fru*  as  WeUsviUe,  Ohioy  whence  the  direction  is 
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east  and  southeast  to  Pittsburgh.  Assuming  the  fact  (hat  ocean  navigatioQ 
is  preferable  to  any  other  for  the  transportation  of  produce,  and  merchandise, 
""  this  direction  of  the  Ohio  is  &vorable  to  the  argument  that  of  all  the  routes 
across  from  the  west  to  the  Atlantic,  the  V ir^nia  route  should  be  preferred. 
Its  eastern  terminus  would  be  more  central  on  the  Atlantic  board,  and  its 
course  more  direct  to  the  great  business  centre  of  the  Union,  which,  like  the 
course  of  empire,  is  moving  in  the  direction  ofthegreat  western  vallej. 

Immediately  connected  with  this  view  of  the  case  is  a  consideration  of 
great  importance  to  Cincinnati,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  west.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  for  four  or  five  months  in  the  winter  season,  the  great 
northern  routes  are  obstructed  by  snow  and  ice,  Cincinnati  can  do  little 
or  no  New  York  business  in  forwarding  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
west,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  before  she  can  get  these  products  to  her 
wharves,  winter  has  placed  an  embargo  upon  her  transportation  to  New 
York.  The  consequence  is,  that  produce  has  to  be  hurried  off  at  great 
disadvantage,  in  the  fitll  to  the  lake  ports,  and  thence  to  the  east,  encoun- 
tering the  evils  of  monopolizing  speculators,  and  the  danger  of  glutting 
the  markets,  or  else  it  must  submit  to  the  still  greater  ha^rd  of  coming 
to  the  east  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Whereas,  if  this  great  route  were 
opened,  the  farmers  of  the  west  could  better  prepare  their  products  for 
market,  and  forward  them  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  or  LouisWlIe,  whence 
they  could,  with  perfect  safety,  be  timely  tmnsported  to  the  eastern  mar- 
kets.  The  west  would  thus  be  saved  from  ruinous  sacrifices,  and  better 
and  more  uniform  supplies  afforded  in  the  great  eastern  cities.  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  would  also  derive  the  greatest  advantages,  in 
having  an  open  route  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  into  the  Mis« 
sissippi  valley,  via.  Richmond,  while  their  more  northern  channels  were 
blocked  up.  .Thus,  every  portion  of  the  United  States  would  feel  the  be* 
neficial  efiects  of  this  great  improvement,  which,  in  feet,  opens  a  direqi 
thoroughfare  through  the  very  heart  of  the  Union,  and  with  which  no 
other  work  of  internal  improvement,  in  point  of  nationality,  can  be  com. 
pared.  It  cannot  be  but  Virginia  must  see  its  immense  importance,  and 
that,  like  a  strong  giant,  arousing  from  his  slumbers,  she  will  determine 
upon  its  immediate  prosecution.  Assuming  these  general  views  to  be  cor- 
rect, other  reasons  may  be  urged,  showing  the  important  bearing  of  this 
enterprise  upon  the  interests  of  Virginia.  In  the  first  place,  this  great 
central  railn)ad  would  strengthen  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  eastern 
and  western  portions  of  the  state.  Palsied  be  the  hand  that  attempts  the 
dismemberment  of  her  territory,  and  should  that  &tal  hour  ever  arrive,  the 
honor,  influence,  and  glory  of  the  Old  Dominion  will  be  numbered  among 
the  things  that  were.  This  sreat  work  would  avoid  the  possibilitv  of  su(£ 
an  event.  It  would  effectuaUy  break  down  the  interposing  paraJlel  ran- 
ges of  the  great  Appalachian  chain,  which  have  hitherto  divided  the  state, 
and,  by  an  indissoluble  union,  advance  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
whole.  Thus  banded  and  strengthened,  she  would  again  resume  her 
proud  station  among  her  sister  states.  In  her  central  position,  in  the 
Union — in  her  mild  and  delightful  climate — ^in  her  noble  Chesapeake,  and 
majestic  rivers — ^in  her  inexhaustible  resources  of  mineral  wealth,  and 
her  gi^at  manufacturing  advantages,  no  state  in  the  Union  possesses  so 
many  of  the  elements  of  greatness  and  power,  as  Virginia.  These  ele- 
ments, however,  can  only  be  made  subservient  to  her  prosperity  by  die* 
union  of  her  whole  peojMe,  and  nodiing  will  so  stron^y  cement  Uiem  is 
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feeling  and  intMreit,  af  the  coDstniction  of  this  great  woric.  The  sectional 
animosities  <^  the  easteniy  mtddlet  and  western  portions  of  the  state, 
would  no  longer  be  known,  but  each  would  stimulate  the  other  to  greater 
developments  of  its  peculiar  resouroea,  and  thus  advance  the  great  com« 
mercial,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  state ;  and,  be. 
sides,  under  the  heaithful  influence  of  this  great  improvement,  that  so- 
cial evil,  which  now  lowers  like  a  tempest-cloud  in  her  horizon,  and  which 
Virginia  cui  best  understand,  and  can  alone  remove,  would  soon  pass  awa j, 
and  the  fimd  hopes  of  her  iUustrious  dead,  be  more  than  realized,  in  her 
onward,  free,  and  prosperous  condition. 

Again :  the  geographical  features  of  Virginia  are  such,  that  this  great 
central  work  would  cut  her  beautiful  vallies  at  right  angles,  through  which, 
hj  means  of  lateral  routes,  easily  constructed,  the  weiUth  and  resources  of 
the  whole  interior,  would  naturaUy  flow,  diffiising,  by  means  of  this  cen- 
tral trunk,  life  and  energy  through  every  part  of  the  state. 

Another  result  which  would  immediately  fellow,  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  her  vast  mineral  weakh,  which  is  now  locked  up  in  the  interior, 
but  which,  for  all  the  purposes  of  benefitting  the  commonwealth,  until  some 
great  lines  of  intercommunication  are  opened,  might  as  well  be  locked 
up  in  the  mountains  of  the  meon«  Her  lumber,  iron,  salt,  lime,  and  coal 
would  find  a  ready  market,  and  become  sources  of  immense  revenue. 

Again :  the  settlement  of  the  immense  tracts  of  land  in  the  interior, 
and  western  portions  of  the  state,  would  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. 
Vast  portions  of  her  territory,  fer  causes,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  explain,  but  particularly  in  consequence  of  her  wretched  land  system, 
have  hitherto  remained,  to  all  practical  purposes,  almost  an  unbroken  wil- 
demess,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  surprises  intelligent  foreigners,  that  Vir- 
ginia, the  oldest  and  most  central  state  in  the  Union,  should  have  unsettled 
territory.  While  Uie  tkle  of  emigration  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
flowing  all  around  her,  and  filling  up  the  west  with  millions  of  industrious 
inhabitants,  Virginia  has  remained  stationary.  She  has  been  neglected, 
run  over,  and  passed  by,  until  she  presents  the  singular  spectacle  S[  a  vast 
state  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  Uie  republic,  interposing,  by  her  great 
extent,  a  barrier  to  the  intercourse  between  difi^rent  portions  c^  the  Union. 
She  lies  literally  in  the  way,  and  the  young  and  vigorous  west  is  calling 
upon  her  no  longer  to  block  up  the  course  of  trade,  trat  to  open  her  borders, 
that  the  wealth  and  pqHilation,  which  press  upon  her,  may  flow  through 
her  land  in  everr  direc^n. 

Her  rich  hill-Iands  in  the  west  have  been  passed  by,  not  becaose  they 
were  of  inferior  quality  to  other  sections  of  the  country,  but  because  of 
the  confusion  of  land-titles,  and  other  causes,  which  are  now  passing 
away,  and  which  a  spirit  of  improvement  would  wholly  and  immediately 
remove.  No  part  or  the  United  States  is  better  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
stock,  and  the  wool-growing  interests,  than  western  Virginia*  In  the  single 
item  of  wool,  which  is,  and  must  be  one  of  tke  great  staples  of  the  coun- 
try, this  part  of  the  state  is  destined,  ere  long,  to  be  most  productive ;  and 
as  to  the  raising  of  cattle^  the  mikhiess  of  the  climate  is  such,  that  it  would 
require  but  veir  little  feddering  of  stock,  and  such  is  its  perfect  salubrity, 
that  cattle  would  be  fi-ee  from  &e  diseases  which  they  are  exposed  to  fit>m 
the  bad  water  and.  unhealthy  climate  of  the  prairie  sections  of  our  coun- 
try. In  relation  to  hemp  and  flax,  it  will  be  seen,  on  reforence  to  the 
statistics  of  the  United  S^s,  published  by  authority,  in  connexion  with 
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the  census  of  1840,  that  out  of  the  9§,S51  tons  of  hemp  tnd  iax  proAiead 
in  the  United  States  that  jear,  85»5M  Uhm  were  produced  in  VirgiBia 
alone ;  and  one  countj,  to  wit,  Lee,  produced  more  than  ten  thousand  tone 
of  this  quantity.  This  fiMSt  shows,  concIusiTely,  that  western  Virginia  is 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  these  great  staples.  The  climate  and  the  soil 
are,  beyond  all  doubt,  well  fitted  to  the  culture  of  silk,  which  will  becotae 
more  and  more  an  object  of  importanee.  The  chestnut*oak  abounds  upcm 
the  hill«tops  <^  western  Virginia,  which  affinrds  most  eicellent  bark  for 
tannine,  and  this,  in  conaiezion  with  the  fiicilities  for  raising  stock,  is  aa 
item  of  great  importance.  No  reason  can  be  urged  why  leather,  whidi 
is  worked  up  in  the  shoe-shops  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  should  not  be 
tanned  in  Cabell  coun^ — ^why  wool  should  not  be  grown  for  the  eastern 
market,  or  hemp  for  the  supply  of  our  nary — ^no  reason,  in  foct,  whr  the 
lumber,  iron,  wool,  leather,  flax,  and  hemp  of  westein  Virginia  should  not 
be  manu&ctured  in  the  east,  in  rast  quantities,  if  a  great  highway  were 
opened  firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio. 

But,  again :  while  the  Okl  Dominion  has,  for  the  last  twmty  years, 
been  thus  neglecting  her  great  agricultural  interests  in  the  west,  in 
stead  of  converting  her  hiUi  and  ^illeys  into  beaut^  grain  and  stock 
fimns,  and  building  up  workshops  for  the  manufacture  m  fobrics  for  the 
Mississippi  valleT,  the  soil  of  eastern  Virginia,  by  a  ruinous  system  of 
husbandry,  has  been  literally  exhausted,  until  the  fiurest  porti<nis  of  the 
state  present  a  spectacle  of  uncultiyated  fields,  broken  down  fences,  dilap. 
idated  houses  and  churches,  resembling  more  the  appearance  of  the  fiurer 
portions  of  England,  immediately  after  the  ravages  cSf  the  Danes,  than  what 
should  be  the  condition  of  the  centre  of  a  young,  vigorous,  and  poweifiil 
republic.  But  construct  this  great  national  wo^  opening  a  channel  of 
intercourse  through  Virginia-^et  the  lifo^ving  currents  of  business  and 
enterprise  course  fireely  through  her  veins,  aiM  her  palsied  form  would 
again  arise  in  its  former  dignity  and  strength.  Great  manu&cturing  es 
taUishments  would  spring  up  both  in  the  east  and  west,  at  first,  along  the 
immediate  line  of  the  roaid,  and  soon  extend  into  the  more  distant  sections 
rfthe  state. 

Richmond,  which  is  already  rising  into  importance  as  a  manufiustoring 
city,  wouU  soon  become  the  most  in^rtant,  in  this  rei^ct,  in  the  Union. 
Her  water-power  is  inexhausttUe,  and,  sitting  dose  upon  the  tkle*  waters, 
she  possesses  superior  advantages  for  the  manufocture  of  iron,  cotton,  and 
copper.  Indeed,  in  point  of  health,  beau^  of  situation,  in  addition  to 
her  great  commercial  and  outnu&cturing  advantages,  she  would  become 
the  queen  city  of  the  United  States,  increasing  hi  wealth  and  population 
in  a  ratio  unsurpassed  in  (^  history  of  the  republic. 

There  are  several  other  important  points  along  this  great  route  which 
would  also  become  sites  of  great  nuuM&cturing  consequence.  The  great 
fidls  of  the  Kanawha,  near  in^re  the  proposed  road  winild  reach  the  val- 
ley of  that  noble  river,  about  sevenhr.five  miles  ftom  the  Ohio,  afford  im- 
mense  vrater-power,  and  are  in  the  heart  of  a  reffion  fidl  of  the  elements 
of  manu&ctunng  wealth,  besides  being  fovorabiy  located  for  the  manufi^- 
tasrt  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flour.  The  river  here  foils  twenty4wofoet,aad 
under  the  aumicee  of  eastern  enterprise,  woidd  be  the  site  of  a  flomrishf 
ing  city.  StiU  lower  down,at  the  mouth  of  Coal  river,' aboot  ibity  miles 
firom  the  Ohiov  is  another  beaotlftd  water-power  vrhick  wodd  soon  come 
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into  nquisitioii  for  large  woollen,  cotton,  flour,  iron,  and  lumbering  estab* 
lishmeBts.  Our  eastern  capitalisU  can  hard] j  understand  why  these  im* 
portant  points  upon  the  Kanawha  river  should  remain  unimproved.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  whj  these  great  water  privileges  should  not  come 
into  use  in  the  manufiu^re  of  the  raw  nuUenal  of  the  south  and  west, 
which  now,  at  a  great  expense,  go  to  the  eastern  woric-shops,  and  thence 
back  again  to  their  respective  miarkets.  Whj  should  not  work-shops  and 
cotton-mills,  along  the  waters  of  the  James  and  Kanawha  rivers,  be  patron- 
ised bj  the  producers  of  the  raw  material,  rather  than  go  five  hundred 
miles  &rther  to  the  northern  cities  ? 

Again :  the  delightful  watering-places  of  Virginia,  from  their  intericMT 
location,  are  of  difficult  access,  but  could  they  be  reached  by  the  rail-car, 
instead  of  the  stage-coach,  would  be  annually  visited  by  hundreds  of  thou* 
sands.  The  distance  between  them  and  Saratoga  would  be  almost  anni- 
hilated, and  multitudes  from  all  parts  of  the  country  would  go  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other,  interchanging  their  courtesies  and  hospitalities — losing, 
Dy  social  intercourse,  their  sectional  prejudices — becoming  acquainted  with 
the  resources  of  difl^rent  parts  of  the  Union,  and  thus  form  and  consoli- 
date a  national  feeling  and  character. 

The  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  watering-places,  in  Vir* 
ginia,  would  find  a  ready  market  for  their  produce  ;  and,  besides,  the  idea 
IS  not  a  chimerical  one,  as  might  first  appear  to  unreflecting  minds,  that 
from  this  annual  influx  of  the  wealth  and  fiuhion  of  the  Union,  central 
Virginia  would,  ere  long,  become  distinguished  for  her  literary  and  sci* 
entific  institutions.  In  point  of  salubrity  of  climate,  economy  of  living, 
and  the  removal  firom  the  evils  incident  to  large  cities,  and  in  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  her  natural  scenery,  no  portion  of  the  Union  surpasses 
central  Virginia.  Add  to  this,  the  fact  that  vacations  would  occur  at  that 
venr  season,  when  there  would  be  the  greatest  throng  of  visitants  to  the 
springs,  and  that  parents  would  find  it  convenient  to  educate  their  sons 
where  health  and  pleasure  would  annually  attract  them. 

As  to  the  practicability  of  this  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  most 
ftVg^  portion,  through  the  centre  of  the  state,  has  already  been  recon- 
noiteredy  and  is  known  to  be  perfectly  feasible,  and  nothing  but  even  a 
moderate  public  spirit  is  wanting  to  ensure  its  immediate  construction. 

But  there  are  some  special  reasons,  why,  of  all  the  routes  through  Vir- 
ginia, this  one  should  be  preferred : 

It  is  the  most  central  route,  and  its  influence  would  be  most  widely 
diffused.  A  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  would  benefit  Ae  ad. 
joining  counties  of  Brooke,  Ohio,  and  Marshall,  but  woukl  scarcely  afiect 
any  omer  portion  of  the  state  ;  so  a  road  in  any  other  extreme  section 
would  only  have  a  local  influence,  while  this  one  would  traverse  the  whole 
state,  and  open  facilities  for  lateral  improvements  in  every  direction.  It 
would  open  more  sites  for  great  manufiu^turing  establishments  than  anr 
other,  and  pour  the  wealth  of  the  great  west  into  the  lap  of  Richmond, 
which,  by  more  northern  routes,  wodd  inevitably  be  diverted  to  Baltimore, 
and  the  more  northern  cities.  To  guard  against  this  diversion  will  be  the 
true  interest  of  Virginia,  and  the  route  in  question  would  eflectually  do 
this,  and  that,  too,  without  doing  violence  to  the  natural  course  of  trade ; 
whereas,  any  route  more  northerly  would  give  such  an  impetus  in  that 
direction,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  turn  it  backward 
upon  Richmond.    Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear  of  contradic* 
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tion,  that  anj  point  of  divergeiice  from  the  Ohio  abore  Point  PleMtat,  «t 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  would  necessarilj  turn  the  current  «f 
trade  from  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  to  Baltimore,  and  the  north.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  aaked,  shoidd  not  Point  Pleasant  be  the  western  termini»y 
and  not  Guyandotte  ?  A  single  glance  at  the  map  will  settle  this  point  in 
fiivor  of  the  latter  place,  and  for  the  following  reasons :  first,  because,  by 
leaviog  the  Ohio,  at  Guyandotte,  the  shoals  there,  and  between  it  and  Point 
Pleasant,  which  render  navigation  difficult  in  low  water,  would  be  avoided ; 
and  secondly,  because  the  distance  from  Guyandotte  to  Charleston,  direct 
across  the  country,  via.  Coalsmouth,  would  be  some  fifly  or  sixty  miles 
nearer  than  up  the  Ohio,  via.  Point  Pleasant*  These  considerations  show 
conclusively,  that  Point  Pleasant  can  never  be  the  terminus  of  this  great 
central  work.  The  noble  Kanawha  might  as  weU  be  turned  out  of  its 
course  as  the  great  current  of  trade  which  will  flow  through  this  central 
channel.  These  reasons,  in  favor  of  Guyandotte,  will  become  more  and 
more  conclusive  as  the  trade  and  travel  of  the  country  increase.  Almost 
at  all  stages  of  water,  boats  can  ascend  the  Ohio  to  the  Guyandotte  shoals^ 
where  they  are  obliged  to  stop»  This  difficulty,  therefore,  would  be  avokl- 
ed  could  passengers  disembark,  and  produce  be  transhipped  at  this  point  ^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  this  divergence  would  be  in  the  natural  course  of 
trade,  because  from  Guyandotte,  via.  Richmond  to  New  York,  would  be 
nearer  and  more  expeditious  than  any  more  northern  route  that  could  be 
opened  in  the  state.  It  would  be,  as  before  demonstrated,  some  sixty 
miles  nearer  than  by  Point  Pleasant,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  nearer 
than  by  Paikersburgh.  Tlus  may  seem  a  startling  fact,  but  a  reference  ta 
the  map  wiU  settle  the  point.  From  Guyandotte  to  Richmond,  in  a  direct 
line,  it  is  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  while  the  distance  from  Guy» 
andotte  to  Parkersburgh  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  leaving  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  direct  route  from  Guyandottee  to  Richmond,  over 
that  by  the  way  of  Parkersburgh,  of  some  hundred  and  ten  miles.  Add 
to  this  great  saving  of  dbtance,  the  additional  eonsideration  that  all  the 
difficult  bars  and  shoals  of  the  Ohio,  between  Guyandotte  and  Parkers- 
burgh,^ would  be  avoided,  and  the  argument  is  unanswerable  in  favor  of  the 
Guyandotte  route.  And,  besides,  this  argument  receives  starcmff  confirma- 
tion when  we  reflect  that  these  difficulties  of  navigation  woiud  oceur  al 
that  very  season  of  the  year  when  there  would  be  the  greatest  travel  upon 
the  road  from  the  south  and  west  to  the  springs.  This  calculation  of  dis- 
tance on  these  two  routes  assumes,  that  the  curvature  would  be  the  same 
in  both.  Let  it  not  be  understood,  fix>m  this  argument,  that  a  railroad  from 
Point  Pleasant  to  Charleston,  or  from  Parkersburgh  to  Richmond,  wouki 
not  be  advisable.  They  will  both  undoubtedly  i>e  constructed,  but  they 
can,  neither  of  them,  supersede  the  great  central  route.  Both  Point  Pleas* 
ant  and  Paricersburgh  are  beautiful  and  important  locations ;  and,  under 
better  auspices,  must  become  large  cities^  and  derive  a  great  trade  fi^om 
the  Ohio  river.  The  latter  will  ultimately  have  much  tn^e  firom  the  state 
of  Ohio,  by  means  of  railroads  leading  ofi*  west  and  northwest,  throogk 
that  state,  while  Guyandotte  will  take  the  lion's  share  of  the  trade  and 
travel  ascending  the  Ohio  to  that  place.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
that  trade  and  travel  vnll  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as  the  mighty 
west  fills  up  with  its  future  millions  of  enterprising  inhabitants ;  and  if  we 
indulge  fi)r  a  moment  in  a  more  extended  view,  and  contemplate  the  estab- 
lishmSnt  c^new  Atlantic  mail-routes,  between  America  aiMl  Europe,  like 
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tke  one  alieadj  ipdcen  of  between  Lisbon  and  NorfiA)  how  grettUy  k 
the  advantage  enhanced,  of  every  increased  facility  of  intercommunication 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  such  as  this  great  thoroughfiure  would 
open,  * 

The  &mous  "  James  river  and  Kanawha  improvement,"  which  contem- 
plated  the  construction  of  a  canal  up  the  James  river  to  Covington,  thence 
by  railroad,  to  the  Great  Falls  of  Kanawha,  and  thence,  by  locking  and 
improving  thb  river,  to  the  Ohio,  at  Point  Pleasant,  although  a  great  work, 
is  liable  to  many  objections;  and  had  the  projectors ^of  that  noble  enter* 
prise  had  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the  coolntry,  since  that  work 
was  projected,  they  would  doubtless  never  hai%  adopted  the  plan  they  did. 
Could  there  be  no  other,  or  better  route  than  this,  the  interests  of  Virginia 
would  demand  its  immediate  completion.  It  has,  however,  for  reasons 
unnecessary  to  mention  here,  fallen  into  dis&vor,  and  will  be  superseded 
by  other  and  more  important  works.  It  is  too  circuitous,  and  consisting 
of  canal,  railroad,  and  slack. water  navigati^,  and  uncertain  steamboat 
communication,  it  would,  of  necessity,  be  a  slow,  expensive,  and  unpleas* 
ant  route,  subject  to  great  delay  and  inconvenience  in  making  tranship- 
ments from  one  mode  of  conveyance  to  another.  It  could  never,  there- 
fore, answer  the  purpose  of  a  great  state  and  national  thoroughfitre,  such 
as  the  interests  and  dignity  of  Virginia  require. 

Another  state  reason,  is  this :  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  val- 
ley of  Virginia  will  be  traversed  by  a  railroad  from  Winchester,  extending 
aouthwestwardly,  looking  towards  Tennessee,  and  unless  Virginia  is  pre- 
pared with  a  great  central  channel,  to  divert  this  current  of  travel  and 
trade  from  Baltimore,  it  will  pass  through  her  territory  without  paying  her 
scarcely  a  passing  compliment ;  but  complete  this  work,  and  an  immense 
trade  and  travel  would  be  diverted  to  Richmond,  which  would  otherwise  go 
to  Baltimore.  It  would  be  a  very  important  link  in  the  contemplated  chain 
of  improvements  between  Richmond  and  Memphis,  should  such  a  work  ever 
be  completed.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  Virginia  to  re- 
member, that  m  entering  upon  her  career  of  internal  improvements,  they 
start  under  great  disadvantages  in  this  respect ;  that  other  states  which 
have  preceded  them  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads,  have,  to 
a  certain  extent,  given  course  and  direction  to  the  currents  of  trade  from 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  northern  cities;  and  that,  to  coun- 
tervail this  tendency,  and  enter  into  successful  competition,  Virginia  should 
begin  with  some  great  work  that  will  make  it  the  interest  of  other  states 
to  co-operate  rather  than  oppose.  A  single  glance  at  the  map  of  the 
United  States  will  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  mind,  that  if  there  were  no 
works  of  internal  improvement  in  this  country,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment were  called  upon  to  construct  one  great  national  work,  that  this,  of 
all  others,  would  be  selected.  None  besides  would  so  much  facilitate  travel 
and  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  Union,  or  afibrd  such  convenience 
for  members  of  Congress  from  the  southwest  and  west  to  reach  the  seat 
of  government;  and  none,  in  tAie  of  war,  be  of  such  importance  as  this. 
While  thus  on  the  one  hand  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  great 
national  utility,  it  on  the  other  hand  would  not  prove  injurious  to  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  even  Haiti- 
more,  would  all  be  benefitted  by  it,  and  would  more  or  less  avail  themselves 
of  it,  in  contending  for  the  business  of  the  great  western  valley,  whose 
immense  resources  will,  in  fifty  years,  require  double  the  commercial  and 
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manii&ctariiig  capital  now  requisite  finr  their  deyelopmeiit.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Virginians  occupy  a  yantage  ground  in  this,  that  they  enter 
upon  their  improvements  having  all  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  other 
states,  as  to  the  best  and  fiost  economical  modes  of  buUding  railroads  and 
canals,  and  of  avoiding  the  heavy  expenses  of  experimenting,  in  which 
some  of  the  othe|^  states  have  been  schooled  at  so  dear  a  rate  ;  and,  be- 
sides, Virginia  has  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  waiting  for  business  to  be 
transacted  upon  this  central  woi^.  When  the  immortal  Clinton  projected 
his  great  canal,  not  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  ready  for  transportation  upon 
it,  and  minds  of  inferior  orjjer  ridiculed  the  idea  that  such  a  woric  would 
ever  be  required.  The  scene  is  now  changed,  and  while  his  great  canal 
h  pouring  wealth  into  the  city  of  New  Yoi%,  miUions  of  bushels  of  grain 
are  ready  for  transportation,  and  losing  half  their  value  for  want  of  an 
outlet  to  the  Atlantic  board.  If  the  statesmen  of  Virginia,  therefore,  consult 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  Old  Dominion,  they  will  lay  aside  all  local 
feelings,  and  unite,  heart  an4  hand,  in  the  construction  of  this  great  work. 


COIIERCIAl  CIEONICLE  ANO  ftSTIEW. 

CSOFS  AT  BOMB  AND  ABROAD— EXCHANGES— QUARTSSLT  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  YORK,  FOR  FIYE 
YEARS — STOCK-MARKET — ^INFLUENCB  OF  RAILROADS  ON  TRADE — ERIE  RAILROAD — PRICES  OF 
LEADING  STOCKS  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET — CREDIT  OF  THE  STATES — ^LANDS  SOLD  IK  THE 
aOUTM  WESTERN  STATES — COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  SAME— CAPITAL  APPLIED  TO  BARXDIS  DT  THS 
SOUTHWEST — BANKS  OF  MISSISSIPH  AND  LOUISIANA — ACRES  OF  LAND  SOVD  DT  THR  WB8TERH 
STATES,  SINCE  1833 — ^POLICY  OF  ENGLAND— IMPORTS  OF  COFFEE,  SUGAR,  ETC^  IN  EUIOFB— * 
PRODUCE  EITTERED  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR  CONSUMPTION — EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  MANUFACTURES 
-^BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  ETC.,  ETC. 

With  no  remarkable  change,  since  our  last  number,  in  the  general  features  of  the 
business.of  the  United  States,  financially  and  commercially,  the  new  crop  year  is  opening, 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  activity  in  all  departments  of  business,  with  the  most  fa- 
Torable  reports  of  abundant  crops  in  agricultural  sections ;  unless,  indeed,  in  the  tobacco 
crop  of  Virginia,  where  a  serious  deficiency  is  apprehended — and  the  foreign  markets 
never  promised  better  for  a  large  and  remuneratiye  export  of  our  surplus.  The  leading 
feature  of  the  European  markets  is  an  unexampled  consumption  of  raw  produce  and 
manufactured  goods,  simultaneous  with  a  most  extraordinary  speculation  in  railroad 
shares,  and  a  continued  abundance  oi  money,  accompanied  by  deficient  hanrests  in  west* 
em  Europe  and  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  combination  of  circumstances  which,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  promises  to  benefit  the  United  States,  by  finding  a  market  for  those  pro- 
lific crops  now  about  pouring  into  the  Atlantic  ports.  Money  continues  very  plenty ; 
and,  with  the  progress  of  the  exports  of  the  new  crops,  exchanges  are  rapidly  failing. 
They  have  been  declining  at  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
and  are  now  some  }  per  cent  under  par.  This  downward  tendency  indicates  the  health 
of  the  market,  and  the  small  amount  of  commercial  indebtedness  outstanding. 

The  imports  of  the  port  of  New  York,  quarterly,  for  a  number  of  years,  ending  Sept. 
30,  have  been  as  fdlows : —  ^ 

Quartbrlt  Imposts  into  thi  Port  op  New  Yoix. 

Tean.                   4lhar.  lit  Or.  MOr.  3d  Or.  TMtJ. 

1841, $11,402,346  $31,933,890  $18,736,421  $23,285,626  $75,359,283 

1842, 11,312,078  20,687,030  18,724,686  9,722,287  60,446,031 

1843 -      6,281,552  8,705,765  16,124,910  15,455,745  46,567,979 

1844, 10,022,106  19,030,605  19,659,357  26,6904218  75,402,98€ 

1845.......         9|716,096  17,393,898  16,533y4€9  d3|859,703  67,501,095 
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Whale  boaliieeB  lemains  in  this  favonUe  state,  the  most  remarkable  apathy  prevails  in 
the  stock-market,  generally — ^that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pub* 
lie  to  purchase  stocks  which  jrield  as  good,  and  in  some  cases  better  interest,  than  can  be , 
obtained  on  bond  and  mortgage.  The  great  importance  of  railroads,  in  all  sections  of  the 
Union,  is  universally  acknowledged ;  and  their  effects  in  promoting  general  prosperity 
and  activity  in  trade,  wherever  they  have  been  established  on  any  extensive  scale,  are  hot 
too  apparent  to  be  either  denied  or  unnoticed.  Boston,  of  all  cities  in  the  Union,  presents 
the  most  marked  instance  of  the  benefits  confeired  by  that  means  of  communication. 
The  necessity  of  similar  works  to  promote  the  interests  of  New  York,  has  led  to  the 
full  completion  of  the  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  EUie  railroad,  under  the  new  law ; 
which  provides  briefly  that,  upon  the  subscription  of  ()3,000,000  new  stock,  and  the  sur* 
render  of  the  old,  to  be  converted  into  new,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  new  for  two  of 
old,  the  company  may  issue  bonds  for  ^,000,000  more,  making  ()6,000,000,  to  complete 
the  road  in  six  years ;  which,  if  accomplished,  will  entitle  the  company  to  a  release  from 
the  1)3,000,000  granted  it  by  the  state.  This  subscription  is  now  made  up ;  and  the  first 
instalment,  of  1^5  per  share,  (()  1 50,000,)  paid  in.  In  our  number  for  June,  1844,  we 
alluded  to  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  entered  into  some  detail  of  the  prospective 
business  to  be  derived  from  it  All  expectations  will  probably  fall  far  short  of  the  reality, 
when  the  noble  work  is  completed ;  as  railroads,  as  yet,  have  scarcely  begun  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  public.  A  subscription  of  ()  1,000,000  to  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
railroad,  and  of  ff350,(HiO  to  the  Oswego  and  Sjnracuse  railroad,  has  also  been  completed 
in  New  York ;  and  all  these  works  will  be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Harlem  road  to  the  Putnam  county  line,  now  under  contract,  and  which 
will  make  fifty-six  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York  towards  Albany.  These  are  the 
first  subscriptions  to  new  stock  that  have  been  completed  in  this  city  for  many  years,  and 
probably  form  the  first  steps  towards  enterprises  that  may,  in  some  degree,  emulate  the 
extensive  undertakings  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  As  yet,  however,  the  stock-market 
presents  a  total  absence  of  all  speculation.  The  quantities  in  the  hands  of  the  broken 
are  very  large,  and  without  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  public  to  invest  in 
them.    The  prices  of  the  leading  stocks  compare  as  follows : — 

Prices  of  Stocks  or  the  New  Yosx  Maxxst. 
1844. 

Jan. 

113i 

102} 

107i 

106 

1031 

lOH 

101 

110 

99 

96 
104) 
lOU 
100 

80 

65 

40t 

37 

43i 

51* 

72 


United  States, 

NewYork,.....'.V.V.' 

M 
II 
«< 

l(  ^^ 

New  York  dty,..., 
Ohio, 


Ral«.  Beffmable. 


Kenmcky - 

Tenneswe, 

Alabama, 

Pennsylvania, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Harlem  railroad,... 

Mohawk  do., 

Jj.  Island  do., 

Stonington, ......... 

N.  and  Wor.  do.,.. 
Erie  da, 


6's 
5 
7 
6 

H 

5 

5 

7 

5 

6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

6 

5 


1862 

1853 

1848-9 

1862 

1861 

1855 

1860 

1857 

1870 

1856 


Jane. 
113 
102 
106} 
107i 
1031 
100| 
101 
110 

T4 

102 
101 
109 


15J 


741 

49 

44f 

72} 

60 

80 

43 

53) 

19 


104} 
109i 
1101 
106 
105 
98 
114 
lOU 
99 
1051 
102} 
102 
80 
71} 
431 
43 
731 
62 
83 
45} 
72} 
24 


Dee. 

1131 

1031 

106 

101 

104 

103 

103 

115 

102 
96 

103 

103} 

100 
72} 
73} 
36 
341 
64 
581 
75 
39 
66} 
271 


184$. 

11^ 

Oct 

103} 

1041 

..I 

108 

i6'6 

104 

106} 

1001 

112 

991 

97} 

97 

1011 

, 

101} 

101} 

101 

721 

731 

p* 

39 

35 

341 



73 

64 

61 

731 

69 

37, 

31 

75 

72 

31} 

35 
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All  deeeriptioDB  of  stock  are,  it  appean,  heavy.  The  effects  of  past  yean  of  dinsCsr 
yet  lay  heayy  upon  Ae  puUic  mind,  and  deter  capitalists  from  embarking  in  securities 
which  haye  been  attended  with  such  terrible  reverses.  The  payment  by  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  of  the  August  interest,  produced  a  much  better  feeling  in  the  general  state 
of  afiairs  here  and  in  Europe,  in  relation  to  public  credit  generally ;  and,  if  it  had  been 
imaccompanied  by  the  untoward  state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico,  would  undoubtedly 
have  led  to  a  renewal  of  foreign  investments  in  our  public  securities.  These  had,  how- 
ever, at  the  date  of  our  latest  advices,  been  entirely  neglected,  through  tiie  influence  of 
the  threatening  state  of  afiain  on  our  Mexican  frontier.  This  is  a  matter,  however,  tem- 
porary in  its  influence.  The  States  of  America  must  soon  recover  their  credit  Illinois 
is  already,  (unless  through  the  misconduct  of  the  trustees  some  popular  ferment  be  exdted,) 
in  a  fair  way  to  redeem  her  honor.  At  the  coming  session  of  the  Indiana  legialatnTe^ 
some  efficient  mode  of  providing  for  her  difficulties  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  decided  upon. 
The  agents  of  the  bondholders  have  already  made  propositions.  Michigan  will  resume 
the  dividends  on  her  acknowledged  debt  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1846 ;  and  Maryland 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  make  some  effort  to  effect  the  same  object  in  regard  to  her  obliga- 
tions, more  especially  as  the  stock  she  holds  in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  and  other 
property,  is  rapidly  appreciating  in  value,  and  improving  her  revenues.  With  the  resump- 
tion of  these  states,  American  credit  will  have  become  so  far  restored  as  again  to  command 
the  confidence  of  European  capitalists ;  more  especially  if  some  public  expression  of 
opinion  against  any  furdier  creations  of  stock  is  adopted.  The  purchase  of  a  portion  of 
the  stocks  in  our  markets,  on  foreign  account,  would  have  a  prodigious  eflect  upon  te 
market-value  of  all  stocks. 

In  a  former  number,  we  gave  a  table  of  the  sales  of  government  lands  in  &e  new 
states,  down  to  1844,  diowing  the  proportion  in  which  settlement  is  going  on  in  each 
state.  We  now  annex  a  table  of  the  sales  of  land  in  the  cotton  states,  as  follows,  down 
to  the  dose  of  the  first  six  months  of  1845  ^— 


ACBES  OF 

UviTKD  Statbs  Lim)  solo  d  the  Southwistern  States, 

AMD  CoRoir  Cbof 

OF  THE  SAME  StATBS. 

Taan. 

Ala. 

Mm. 

La. 

Ark. 

Fhu 

Total. 

Ann.  crop. 

Tot.  crop 
U.SlalBK. 

1833,.... 

451319 

1,221,404 

89.441 

41.850 

11,970 

1.816.083 

550.810 

1,070.488 

1834..... 

1.0f?2,457 

1.064,054 

88,570 

149.756 

1639 

8.388,146 

641.435 

],Se5.39« 

1835,.... 

1,587.007 

8.031,181 

385,955 

630.087 

48,304 

5.538,474 

760.983 

1,854.398 

1838,.... 

1.001.400 

8,083,700 

839.456 

063.535 

87,071 

5,805,180 

788.013 

1,360.795 

18J7,.... 

381,773 

356,354 

830.938 

881.916 

106,839 

1,350,814 

916.900 

hmjm 

1838,.... 

150.000 

871,074 

164.178 

156,971 

6a814 

881.600 

747.887 

1,801.497 

1839,.... 

1S1.035 

17,787 

500,307 

154  858 

56.409 

851.586 

911.913 

1,306,« 

1840..... 

50,784 

10,174 

189.838 

110.610 

85,608 

401.394 

1.53a904 

8,177340 

1841 

50,705 

81.635 

95.111 

54,860 

6,388 

888.099 

14»1.334 

1,634.945 

184a;.... 

118,897 

43,966 

45.360 

94,301 

5.533 

S38,an 

1.160.389 

1,683.580 

1843.... 

178,«8 

H500 

108,986 

47.088 

8,318 

371,656 

1,703,048 

8.938375 

1844,.... 

84,764 

34.436 

99,319 

55,188 

14,714 

888.355 

1,445,'?87 

3.090,410 

1845,6m. 

31,805 

18.603 

47,900 

9,699 

7.900 

110,108 

1.636.015 

%SHjm 

.  The  large  sales  of  lands,  from  1894  to  1837,  were  under  the  whip  and  spur  of  bank 
speculations.  The  large  sums  of  money  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  those  states,  in  Lon- 
don, were  mostly  applied  to  the  organization  of  banks  whose  capitals  were  composed  of 
mortgages  on  cotton  lands  and  negroes ;  among  the  owners  of  which,  the  sxuns  borrowed 
were  loaned,  at  an  interest  of,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as  10  per  cent  In  addition  to  th» 
large  sums  borrowed  on  state  faith  for  these  purposes,  near  930,000,000  of  eastern  and 
New  York  capital  was  invested  in  similar  concerns,  particularly  in  MissiaeippL  All  those 
institutions  have  failed,  because  they  were  more  of  the  nature  of  loan-offices  iasoiBg 
money,  «han  commercial  banks.  The  facility  with  which  they  loaned  money,  cavsed  the 
extended  settlement  of  lands  for  cotton  cultivation.  The  lands  of  the  new  states  are  far 
iupeiior  to  those  of  the  old  Atlantic ;  and,  in  those  yean  of  ^peculation,  the  old  planlen 
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oT  the  Atlantic  region  would  parcel  a  doien  or  two  negroes  as  a  capital  to  their  sons,  to 
go  and  commence  bomness  in  the  new  states.  These  would  enter  lands,  and  immediately 
becotae  stockholders  in  (ho  property  banks — tiiat  is  to  say,  they  mortgaged  their  negroes 
and  lands  to  the  banks,  for  money  to  carry  on  their  planting ;  the  bank  receiving  the  cot* 
ton,  and  controlling  the  bills.  Under  these  drcumstancee,  a  revulsion  was  inevitable ; 
and  the  moment  diat  cotton  ceased  to  yield  abroad  the  exorbitant  prices  advanced  on  it 
by  die  banks  at  home,  (in  many  cases  as  high  as  fifteen  cents,)  they  ceased  to  be  able  to 
make  new  advances  to  the  planters,  and  the  distress  became  intolerable  and  universal. 
Under  this  pressure  it  was,  that  the  clamor  for  new  banks,  particularly  in  Misnssippi,  led 
to  that  issue  of  state  stocks,  which  so  soon  led  to  the  deplorable  result  of  repudiation.  It 
will  be  observed  that  nearly  the  whole  increase  in  the  production  of  the  cotton  has  taken 
place  in  those  states  where  immense  sums  of  borrowed  and  subscribed  capital  poured 
over  a  virgin  soil  of  most  prolific  character,  putting  in  motion  the  industry  of  thousands 
of  blacks,  drawn  from  the  more  sterile  soil  of  the  old  states.  The  capital  so  employed 
may  be  summed  up  nearly  as  follows. — 


Capital  afflied  to  BANEDfa  nc  the  Soxtthwsst. 
Private  cao^  183S-6. 
835,000,000 
22,000,000 


MississiDpi,  1838 

Stale  louu. 
97,500,000 

Louisiana.  1835-6 

9,321,000 

Arkansas,  1840, 

3,500,000 

Florida,  1833-39, 

3,900,000 

Alabama,  1835-37,. 

8,100,000 

1,000,000 


Total. 
$32,500,000 
31,321,000 
3,500,000 
3,900,000 
9,100,000 


Total, $32,321,000            $48,000,000  $80,321,000 

In  order  the  better  to  particularise  the  capital  so  appointed,  we  will  enmnerate  tho 
banks,  with  the  date  of  their  establishment : — 

Mississippi  Bakks. 

Data  of  ehartar.  Am*t  eapKal. 

Planters' Bank,  Natchez, February,   1836.  $4,000,000 

Agricultural  do., .- '                   **         1837.  2,000,000 

Commercial  do., "         1836.  2,000,000 

Commercial  Bank,  Rodney, **         1836.  800,000 

Grand  Gulf  Railroad  Bank, December,  1833.  2,000,000 

Commercial  Bank,  Manchester, February,    1836.  2,000,000 

Commercial  Railroad  Bank,  Vicksburgh,.               December,  1833.  4,000,000 

Mississippi  Union  Bank, 1837.  5,000,000 

•<         Railroad  Ca, February,   1836.  2,664,226 

Total, $24,464,226 

There  were  some  eight  or  ten  other  banks,  with  smaller  capitals,  all  of  which  v^as  lost. 
The  Louisiana  bank  capital  was  as  follows : — 


Bamks  of  LotTISIAirA. 


Namei  of  Banks.  Pal4  np, 

Atchafalaya  R.  R.  and  Banking  Co.,  $767,885 

Canal  and  Banking  Co., 3,999,750 

CarroUton  Bank, 1,948,850 

Citiicns*  Bank, 6^66,666 

City  Bank, 2,000,000 

Commercial  Bank, 3,000.000 

Consolidated  Association, 2,532,000 

Exchange  and  Banking  Co., 793,070 

Gas  Light  and  Banking  Co., 1,854,455 

Improvement  and  Banking  Co., 1,397,732 

Bank  of  Louisiana, 3,997,480 


Cafital. 
Held  in  or    Held  la  or 
procarod       proeM  fkom 
foi.Ear'pe.     w' 


$2,016,700  $1,601,700 

514,000  176,550 

6,866,666    

153^,100  918,600 

297,800  742,900 

2,532,000  

233,560 

43,200  939,210 

i^i206  "*56,*900 


Held  in 
N.Orle«M. 
$767,885 

381,350 
1,258,300 

"928,'30O 
1,959,300 

"559,516 

872,045 

1397,732 

2,375,580 
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Bahxs  of  LouisxAiu— Contmued. 


Held  In  Of 


Capitaii. 


Namei  of  Banki.  Paiid  op. 

liocdfliana  State  Bank, $1,929,590 

Mechanics'  and  IVaders*  Bank^ 1,998,390 

Merchants'  Bank, 1,000,000 

Orleans  Bank, 424,700 

Union  Bank  of  Louisiana,. 7,000,000 


fttmiEvrope. 

$1,002,180 

193^000 

'loiisbo 

7.000,000 


H«IdiBor 

pfoe*dftiMB 

oth.  ctatet. 

$325,040 

883,950 

965,000 

102,900 


BaMiB 
N.OriaaBi. 
$602,300 

921,440 
35,000 

214/X)0 


Total, $41,510,498  $22,291,346  $6,945,710  $12,272,742 

Here  was  near  $30,000,000  procured  from  New  York  and  London,  and  put  into  the 
cotton  banks,  which  have  nearly  all  failed.  Thus,  within  a  period  of  three  years, 
$55,000,000  of  actual  money  was  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  vast  tracts  of  lands,  and 
doidiling  tiie  crops  between  the  years  1836  and  1840 ;  since  when,  the  purchase  of  land 
in  that  region  has  been  very  small ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  te  crop  has  scarcely  increased 
in  those  sections.  The  present  year,  the  crop  has,  with  most  favorable  weather,  been 
greater  than  ever ;  yet,  in  those  states,  with  the  natural  increase  of  slaves,  it  has  only 
been  100,000  bales  greater  than  in  1840,  and  it  is  actually  less  than  in  1843.  This  is  a 
very  pregnant  fact,  and  one  which  should  have  its  full  weight  with  the  trade.  It  shows 
that  the  great  movements  of  1835-36  have  just  now  produced  their  maximum  results, 
and  that  the  vastly  accelerated  production  of  1836-40  has  just  now  been  overtaken  by 
consumption,  which  is  henceforth  likely  to  keep  full  pace  with  production.  The  planting 
sections  have,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  a  cycle  of  prosperous  yean  before  them.  In 
the  new  states  of  the  west,  however,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  in  so  great  a 
degree.  The  land  sales  of  the  government  are  there  very  rapidly  swelling  in  quantitiea — 
that  is  to  say,  the  sales  for  1844  and  1845  will  be  nearly  double  &oee  of  1841  and  1842. 
It  would  appear  from  the  census  returns  of  New  York,  for  1845,  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  poorer  class  of  farmers  are  leaving  the  state  of  New  York,  and  migrating  to  the  rich 
lands  of  the  west ;  where  less  money  and  less  labor  will  produce  far  greater  results  than 
in  the  state  of  New  York.     . 

The  sales  of  land  in  the  western  states  have  been  as  follows,  for  a  period  of  jreais  simi- 
lar to  that  heretofore  mentioned  of  the  cotton  states : — 

Acres  op  Laitd  sold  in  the  Westerjv  States. 


Year. 

Ohio. 

nunolt. 

iDdlaiia. 

Michigan. 

Iowa  and 
Wlaeoofia. 

Total. 

1833, 

551.153 

360,240  ' 

554,681 

447,780 

1,913^54 

1834, 

478,847 

354,013 

673,656 

512,760 

2,019,276 

1835, 

661,435 

2,096,629 

1,586.904 

1,817.247 

217.543 

6,379,758 

1836, 

1,282,991 

3,199,708 

34145,344 

4,189.823 

646,133 

12,563,999 

1837, 

470,042 

1,012.849 

14J49.817 

773,522 

178,783 

3,685,313 

1838, 

243.095 

778,560 

602.424 

97.533 

361,861 

2,083.473 

1839, 

242,444 

1.132.876 

618,748 

134.984 

948,875  , 

3.077,927 

1840, 

33,050 

3894275 

118,868 

26.106 

695,681 

14262.989 

1841, 

43,613 

335,553 

93,882 

18.167 

175,414 

666,629 

1842, 

35,715 

437,404 

55,795 

25.000 

178,893 

733.007 

J843 

13.388 

407,767 

50,545 

12.594 

311,122 

795,416 

1844. 

33,054 

489,410 

107.278 

22,328 

371,431 

1,023.501 

1845,6  m. 

27,895 

199,583 

444251 

8.297 

250,428 

530,454 

Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  are  by  far  the  greatest  favorites  with  the  immigrants, 
88  appears  from  the  returns.  In  the  latter,  particularly,  the  settlement  has  been  rapid. 
In  addition  to  these  sales,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  of  the  large  quantities  taken 
in  the  years  1835  and  1836,  by  speculators,  considerable  sales  are  now  yearly  made  to 
settlers ;  and  also  that  considerable  quantities  of  state  lands  are  being  disposed  d,  for 
actual  settlement    From  all  these  sources,  it  is  probable  that  the  l^eadth  of  land  bfought 
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•miiHy  uidar  utaaX  txiSrnAaii it  aow frr  giMter  tinn ev«r beibre;  wndl,  eoOMiioeiitijr, 
that  Ike  ■arpiai  praniBg  upon  the  Atlantic  markets  ia  conatantly  inereaainff,  and  prodn* 
dag  a  fall  in  prieea,  which  are  now  lower  than  perhaps  eyer  known.  This  weatem  emi- 
gration has  been  fed  from  the  wheat  coahtiea  of  New  York  to  an  extent  which  reduced 
their  actual  population  in  1845  below  that  of  1840.  This  year,  however,  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  a  greatly  enhanced  demand  on  foreign  account,  which  may  result  in  so  improving 
prices  as  to  afford  remuneration  to  all  branchse  of  agricultural  pursuits ;  and,  by  so  doing, 
impart  a  direct  stimolus  to  all  industrial  employmenta.  A  combination  of  drcumstancea 
aeema  to  enhance  the  chances  of  a  large  foreign  demand  for  produce.  The  policy  of  the 
English  government  has,  for  the  last  four  years,  been  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  ne- 
eeasary  produce,  and  of  manufactured  articles ;  and  this  has  been  attempted  to  be  carried 
oat  by  reducing  the  cost  of  goocb  through  the  removal  of  taxes,  internal  and  external,  and 
so  regulating  the  currency,  as  furnished  by  the  banks,  that  no  artificial  rise  in  prices  shall 
intervene,  to  check  the  progress  of  that  consumption.  The  means  which  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  possess,  to  purchase  comforts  and  necessaries,  consists  in  the  money-wagea 
of  their  labor.  As  the  government  cannot  increase  the  amount  of  money  they  receive, 
the  only  means,  as  far  as  legislation  can  effect  it,  is  to  reduce  the  general  level  of  prices ; 
and,  by  so  doing,  place  a  larger  portion  of  consumable  articles  within  the  reach  of  a  given 
sum  of  money.  This  has  happily  been  effected  with  respect  to  many  leading  articles,  and 
their  consumption  has  greatly  extended.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  progressive 
efiect  of  railroads  is,  by  rendering  available  resouroea  of  industry  hitherto  untouched,  to 
increaae  the  general  ability  of  the  people  to  consume  imported  goods,  as  well  as  those  of 
domestic  uMuiufacture.  The  imports  and  stocks  of  three  leading  artielea  of  produce  in 
Great  Britain,  and  West  of  Europe  ports,  from  Jan.  1st  to  Sept  1st,  are  as  follows  \ — 

Import  of  Corns,  Suoas,  a2io  Cotton,  in  Gesat  Bbitain  and  Euiofb. 
Corm.  CknrroR.  Svoae. 

1844.    184S.    1844.   1845.    1844.    184S. 

Pouads.           Pooads.  Bales.           Bales.          Poaads.           Pouodt. 

G.  Britain,...  31,700,000  35,300,000  1,366,000  1,540,000  349,400,000  420,200,000 
Other  ports  of 

Europe 244,700,000  257,700,000  414,010     550,633  366,700,000  456,800,000 

Totals,.  276,400,000  293,000,000  1,780,010  2,090,633  716,100,000  877,000,000 

StocU, 

G.  Britain,...    53,800,000    47,500,000  1,098,500  1,169,000  160,200,000  153,700,000 
Other  ports  of 
Europe,....    97,000,000  134,600,000     269,237     191,176    81,800,000    65,200,000 


Totals,.  150,800,000  182,100,000  1,367,737  1,360,176  242,000,000  218,900,000 

Here  is  a  great  increase  of  import,  and  a  decrease  of  stock ;  showing  a  great  improve- 
ment  in  the  quantities  delivered  for  consumption.  It  may,  however,  prove  to  be  true,  in 
England,  that  the  quantities  of  sugar  taken  for  consumption,  under  the  impulse  of  the 
first  removal  of  the  duties,  exceed  the  actual  sale  to  consumers — that  ia  to  eay,  the  stocke 
in  the  retail  stores  may  have  considerably  increased,  and  therefore  their  purehases  may  be 
less  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  It  appears  evident,  however,  that,  in  England,  the  in- 
crease of  sugar  entered  for  consumption  is  equal  to  35,000  tons  for  eight  months ;  and 
the  Minister,  in  proposing  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  in  February  last,  estimated  the  in- 
crease, for  the  whole  year,  at  43,000  tons.  The  effect,  thus  far,  has  therefore  more  than 
justified  his  expectations.  All  branches  of  trade  show  the  same  general  feature  of  en- 
hanced consumption ;  and,  at  such  a  moment,  when  the  people  are  fully  employed,  and 
the  exports  of  the  kingdom  large,  an  extensive  failure  in  the  potatoe  crop,  and  all  the 
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eotner  gnini,  amultftDeons  whfa  grott  defioienciefl  in  Europe,  throw  the  deniuid  for  the 
whole  apon  the  United  States.  The  qnantitiee  of  certain  articles  of  raw  produce  entered 
for  consomption  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  eeren  months  ending  Ang.  5,  are  as  foUowa  »— 

PftODVCS  ENTERED  GeEAT  BeITAIN  TOE  CoHSUKFTION. 

1841.    184!.    1841.    1844.    184i. 

Butter, cwts.  151,137  118,064  89,269  103,690  142,464 

Cheese, 131,798  109,197  82,291  109,598  139,749 

Wool, Jbs.  29,172,761  21^68,269  23,542,839  35,563,354  36,178,009 

Saw  silk, 1,667,430  2,264,415  1,405,184  1,805,588  2,203,934 

Tea 21,390,650  21,982.976  23,502,574  23,816,032  25,790,459 

Coffee 16,517,502  16,592,195  17,615,190  18,077,977  20,219,398 

Sugar, cwts.  2,409,448  2,373,613  2,848,118  2,763,607  3,596,980 

Cotton, .bales  969,868  955,678  1440,548 

All  these  articles  embrace  the  most  necessary  comforts  of  the  people  at  laige ;  and  the 
raw  material  for  the  leading  manufactures  shows  an  enormous  increase.  The  removal  of 
the  duty  on  cotton,  and  its  modification  on  sugar,  have  greatly  assisted  the  consumptioD 
of  that  article ;  but  the  chances  are,  more  especially  in  relation  to  sugar,  that  more  has 
been  purchased  by  the  trade  than  has  been  actually  consumed,  and  the  quantities  taken 
for  consumption  will  not  hold  out  The  value  of  British  exports,  for  the  same  mondis, 
has  been  as  follows : — 

Exports  op  Beitisb  BfAHVPAoruEBs. 

1841.  1844.  184S. 

January  to  April,. i;9,699,535  JC11,104,687  JC11,408,034 

AprU, 3,954,343  3,882,568  4,627,332 

May, 3,375312  4,503,464  4^7,213 

June, 4,170,161  5,005,253  4,916,171 

July, 4,225,276  5,131,341  4.800,121 

Total,  seven  months,  JS25,422,607  JC29,627,313  JC30,198,871 

The  aggregate  is  larger  than  last  year,  but  the  last  three  months  show  a  falling  off; 
which,  in  connection  with  the  continued  large  purchases  of  raw  material,  would  dx>w  sn 
immense  increase  of  internal  consumption — a  state  of  things  doubtless  resultiog,  to  some 
extent,  from  the  facilities  of  communication  afforded  by  railroads,  aided  by  reduced  da- 
ties.  This  internal  prosperity  reacts  upon  the  railroadi,  and  gives  them  additional  vahe 
as  an  investment 

It  is  evidently  the  case,  however,  that  the  bullion  in  the  bank,  which,  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod, accumulated  in  the  vaults,  has  taken  a  decided  turn,  and  is  now  declining.  The 
returns  have  been  as  foUows :—  ^ 

Bank  op  Eholand. 
July  18.  AogttittS.        AiigQ8t30.  8ept6.  Sept  90. 

CiicoUtion,. je22,694,570  je22,572,921  je22,109,221  i;21, 719,484  £21,490,659 

Public  deposits, 3,456,089      5,393,925      5,830,300      6,474,705      8,222,109 

Private      •*      11,356,619      8,408,887      8,571,247      8,507,213      8,110,787 

Total  liabilities,.  X37,507,178  ^636,375,733  i:36,510,768  je36,701,402  X37,823,555 

Securities, X25.082,565  Je24,122,421  je24,507,381  iS6,435,724  jCS6,645,691 

BuUion, 16,196,286    15,602,605    15,592,292    14,726,858    15,347,549 

Total, jM1,278,851  je39,725,026  ^040,099,673  Je41,162,582  je41,993,240 

The  decline  in  the  bullion  is  near  JC1,000,000,  at  a  period  of  the  year  when  no  extra- 

f  ordinary  imports  of  com  had  taken  place.    The  probability  now  is,  that  a  large  amount 
of  coin  will  leave  England ;  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  this  country. 
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COIIERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

THE  SHIPPING  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  foUowing  table,  carefully  prepared  from  the  books  of  the  coBtom-honae  for  the  port 
of  New  York,  ezpreedy  for  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  will  show  the  number  of  registered 
and  enroUed  and  licensed  vessels,  of  all  denominations,  owned  in  the  dty  of  New  York ; 
also,  the  amount  of  their  tonnage.  The  district  of  the  dty  of  New  York,  it  is  well 
known,  includes  all  the  dties  and  towns  on  the  Hudson  river,  between  New  York  and 
Troy ;  also,  all  that  part  of  New  Jersey  lying  east  and  north  of  Elizabethtown  and  Sta- 
Cen  Island.  The  following  table  is  expressly  intended  to  include  only  the  vessels,  the 
owners  of  which,  or  at  least  the  prindpal  or  managing  owners,  reside  in  this  dty.  Some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York  can  be  formed  from  an 
inspection  of  this  taUe.  It  includes  about  one  thousand  vessels,  and  a  tonnage  of 
390,000  tons.  The  whole  tonnage  for  the  district  of  New  York,  for  1844,  according 
to  treasury  report,  was  203,88a36  tons  registered,  and  271,373.75  tons  enrolled  and  li- 
censed ;  making  an  aggregate  oi  525,162.03  tons.  But  this  amount  indudes  the  tonnage 
of  many  vessels  which  are  registered  or  licensed  in  this  dty,  though  the  owners  reside  in 
other  parts  of  the  district,  and  in  some  cases  out  of  the  district  The  table  was  prepared 
with  great  labor  and  care,  and  is  believed  to  be  accurate. 

Shifs. 


Angelique, 

420.22 

Courier, 

379.93 

Frauds  Depau, 

595.82 

698.92 

Colossus, 

d99i21 

Fidelia, 

895.10 

AtaUnta, 

391.65 

Cahawba, 

351.13 

Ferax, 

372.56 

Albany, 

468.73 

Coriolanus, 

299.00 

Flavins, 

296.19 

Arkansas, 

627iJ5 

Caledonia, 

647.61 

Fairfield, 

685.11 

Alabama, 

474.05 

Columbus, 

663.37 

Florence, 

297.73 

Alabamian, 

384.22 

Chariemagne, 

442.32 

Factor, 

333.08 

Auburn, 

449.40 

Cambridge, 

798.64 

Franklin, 

39540 

Alexander, 

39a44 

Cristoval  Colon, 

340.61 

Floridian, 

400.43 

Ann  M'Kim, 

493.83 

Chester, 

326.33 

Francois  L, 

496.53 

Ashburton, 

1,015.08 

Catharine, 

447.50 

Gladiator, 

649.78 

Atlantic, 

699.18 

Charles  Carroll, 

411.91 

Gaston, 

456.34 

Auburn, 

451.11 

Clifton, 

599J35 

Great  Britain, 

724.93 

Ambassador, 

452.44 

Canada, 

545.86 

Gen.  Parkhill, 

554.22 

Alfred, 

453.07 

Caasander, 

299.74 

Geneva, 

457.83 

Azelia, 

383i23 

Cornelia, 

1,064.89 

Garone, 

snsis 

Anson, 

324.48 

CarEoUofCarroUton,  695.92 

Geo.  Wadiington, 

609.40 

Agnes, 

429.91 

Duncan, 

278.38 

Garrick, 

895.56 

Avalanche, 

396.01 

Diadem, 

657.42 

George, 

360.51 

Adelaide, 

373.30 

Devonshire, 

745.08 

Grondola, 

40949 

Buigundy, 

762.37 

Duchess  d'Orieans, 

798.68 

Georgiana, 

553.88 

R  Aymar, 

455.34 

Eutaw, 

571.54 

GUde, 

282.13 

Birmingham, 

571.31 

Europe, 

618.47 

Granonne, 

511.25 

Brutus, 

470.14 

Edwina, 

538.34 

Gdve8ton,(st.ship,)  54a50 

Brunswick, 

603.87 

Empire, 

1.049.01 

Hendrick  Hudson, 

823.51 

Baltimore, 

658.08 

Emily, 

298.41 

Hobart, 

306.20 

Brooklyn, 

445.36 

Elisha  Denison, 

359.21 

Hazard, 

232.73 

Cohota, 

690.52 

Empire, 

436.54 

H.  Allen, 

37342 

Cindnnati, 

457.02 

Elsinore, 

597iJl 

Hottinguer, 

993.39 

Ceylon, 

421.86 

Elbe, 

341.56 

Harbinger, 

262.11 

Caravan, 

32933 

Emerald, 

518.05 

Hudson, 

623.37 

Courier, 

29a05 

Echo, 

668.46 

HunlBville, 

522.77 

Chariee, 

387.05 

Emblem, 

610.29 

HeUespont, 

344.79 

Calhoun, 

285.06 

Elizabeth  Denison, 

646J»8 

Harvest, 

29457 

Camilla, 

23^71 

Florida, 

522.83 

Hindoo, 

581.48 

Celia, 

3da75 

Finlandy 

549^ 

Houqua, 

582.84 
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CkmmenUd  StaHtHet, 


furrei 

Henry  City, 

Hendd, 

Henry  KneeUnd, 

Hercules, 

Helena, 

Hewes, 

Himtrew, 

Hannibal, 

Hilah, 

Harkaway, 

Hamilton, 

Henry, 

Indiana, 

It»ly. 

John  Mintom, 

Iowa, 

John  Baring, 

Java, 

John  R.  Skiddy, 

John  Wella, 

Jefferson, 

Josephine, 

niinois, 

John  Cummings, 

John  G.  Coster, 

JaneRosi, 

Junior, 

Jessore, 

Kalamazoo, 

Konohassett, 

Kensington, 

Levant, 

Liberty, 

Liverpool, 

liverpool, 

Louisville, 

Louisa, 

Louisiana, 

La  Grange, 

Lausanne, 

Laconic, 

Lorena, 

Lancashire, 

Lotus, 

Louisiana, 

Louis  Philippe, 

Lyons, 

Martha, 

Mary  Frances, 

Medemseh, 

Merchant, 

Mariposa, 

Madonna, 

Mississippi, 

Montioello, 

Mary  PhilUps, 

May-Flower, 

Mediator, 

Mount  Vernon, 

Montauk, 

Montreal, 

Memphis, 


87a93 
1,907.37 
d4a59 
303^0 
371.01 
697.81 
298.30 
546.74 
440.81 
395.09 
545.05 
454.63 
395.68 
607.18 
298.85 
39a75 
87476 
529.54 
53a45 
980.00 
366.17 
434.13 
397.14 
413.00 
721.44 
71410 
407.42 
377.53 
436.87 
798.38 
426.60 
49445 
382.35 
689.60 
428.38 
1,077.02 
516.61 
496.17 
396.69 
249.47 
398.86 
481.76 
527J28 
661.22 

29aoo 

34472 
79432 
437.28 
359.77 
311.19 
576.18 
389.58 
317.17 
262.03 
647.61 
392.12 
386.08 
507.38 
660.59 
44&11 
505.19 
542.72 
798.68 


Smn— ContiQttsd. 

Minerva, 

308.30 

Martha  WashinfftOD,  472.60 

Ro«j, 

Marianna, 

379.39 

Rainbow, 

Monument, 

499i21 

Robert  Imc, 

M'Lellen, 

376.40 

Rochester, 

Montezuma, 

92438 

Rhone, 

Moslem,    - 

449.88 

Roscoe, 

Metoka, 

775.33 

Rienzi, 

Morrison, 

565.82 

Russell  Baldwin, 

Mexican, 

225.64 

Rossell, 

Maria, 

4ia70 

Rome, 

Mary  Ann, 

332.62 

Russia, 

Mary  Kingsland, 

796.61 

Superior, 

Norma, 

292.72 

Salona, 

NUe, 

403.37 

South  Carolina, 

New  York, 

862.70 

Saracen, 

Neva, 

361.77 

Silvanus  Jenkins, 

N.  P.  Tallmadge, 

370ii3 

St  George, 

Northumberland, 

892.06 

Switzerland, 

NewYoA, 

516.30 

Sea, 

Natchez, 

523.72 

St  Nicolas, 

Nicholas  Biddle, 

783.61 

Sheffield, 

Normandie, 

500.58 

Sarah, 

NashviUe, 

513.81 

St  Lawrence, 

New  England, 

375.15 

Splendid, 

Niagara, 

458.69 

Silas  Holmes, 

Nebraska, 

516.30 

Sarah  Sheafe, 

Narragansett, 

640.06 

St  Patrick, 

New  York,  (st  ship,)  365.54 

Stephen  Whitney, 

Oxford, 

752.47 

Sarah  and  Arselia, 

Osweeo, 
Ocmmgee, 

647.08 

Sultana, 

458.07 

Scotland, 

Oconee, 

460.68 

Silvie  de  Graose, 

Oglethorpe, 

360.83 

Superior, 

Oscar, 

369.05 

St  Mary, 

Ohio. 

738.03 

Saratoga, 

Oneida, 

791.53 

Saramang, 

Orpheus, 

57a53 

Spring, 

Orleans, 

599.00 

St  Thomas, 

Portsmouth, 

520.31 

Solon, 

Powhattan, 

520.64 

Southerner, 

Peter  Hattrick, 

555.89 

Sheridan, 

Philadelphia, 

542.72 

Sully, 

Panamai 

508.87 

Siddons, 

Philip  I., 

293.81 

Soutfi  America, 

Prince  Albert, 

884.86 

Samuel  Hicks, 

Panthea, 

641.54 

Shakspeare, 

Palestine, 

469.78 

Sutton, 

Prince  de  Joinville 

,   527.29 

Tremont, 

Pacific, 

531.02 

Talbot, 

Panama, 

612.21 

Toronto, 

Probus, 

647.26 

Tresoott, 

Paragon, 

359.45 

Tahmaroo, 

Pohind, 

546.62 

Tarolinta, 

Panther, 

407.27 

Troy, 

Providence, 

346.00 

Thames, 

Quebec, 

653.00 

Tuskina, 

Queen  Victoria, 

711.81 

T^hassee, 

Rappahannock, 

1,133.36 

Russell  Glover, 

795.30 

Tuscarora, 

Rob  Roy, 

525  75 

Union, 

Republic, 

644.29 

Utica, 

Rosdtts, 

1,030.85 

Uncas, 

427.07 
505.65 
747J89 
434J>1 
71469 
471.17 


327J29 
46470 
386.43 
34450 
432.38 
575.00 
417.17 
580.59 
39732 
54754 
&45.08 
567.55 
807.11 
79744 
578.59 
495i?8 
356.58 
473.27 
64478 
401.73 
896.20 
86a77 
482.43 


636.85 
641J23 
^7.53 
44416 
542.39 
377.59 
28a46 
227.18 
540.23 
670.77 
895.56 
446S4 
895.56 
60559 
780.27 
747.49 
346.76 
368.14 
623.91 
631.49 
341.43 
372.37 
549.32 
523.55 
41334 
420.84 
398.57 
489.52 
379.17 
64470 
525.49 
492.76 
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ViiigfiiiiaD, 

61644 

Waverley, 

529M 

Wantw, 

341.80 

Victoria, 

601.74 

Westminster, 

631.42 

Xylon, 

498.56 

Veeper, 

sifim 

Waterloo, 

892.96 

Yaioo, 

677.91 

Ville  de  Lyon, 

791.19 

Warsaw, 

387.79 

Yorkshire, 

996.81 

Victoria, 

868.74 

WaiiamTeU, 

867i21 

Zurich, 

817.20 

Vir^nia, 

649.69 

Warsaw, 

331.77 

Zenobia, 

630.10 

Vicksbuig, 

479.86 

Wellington, 

Babu. 

726.58 

AUce, 

981.01 

Gentleman, 

227.36 

Missouri, 

319.19 

AiUott, 

329.64 

Grafton, 

330.78 

Martin  W.  Brett, 

228J28 

Alert, 

265.78 

Georgia, 

456.83 

Mazeppa, 

234.09 

Amelia  MulhoUand 

,  220.07 

Genesee, 

337iJ6 

Manhattan, 

378.93 

Anahuac, 

30a08 

Heda, 

154.11 

Mersey, 

372.31 

Ann  Welsh, 

381.61 

Hiram  W.  Tyler, 

300.42 

Mason  Barney, 

240.32 

Ann  Loiuaa, 

298.33 

Herechel, 

244.15 

Oberlin, 

330.93 

Autumn, 

181.66 

Hercules, 

382.43 

Philena, 

272.05 

Arch.  Grade, 

209.07 

Harmony, 

308.64 

Prudent, 

29a42 

Adario, 

268.45 

Isabella, 

268.14 

Roeina, 

296.90 

Brazilleiro, 

231.25 

Josephine, 

198.07 

Ronaldson, 

319.68 

ClariaeaPerkinB, 

240.52 

J.  A.  Jesurun, 

203i27 

Rockingham, 

311.09 

Chatham, 

259.94 

Iwanowna, 

25407 

Roaalba, 

201.39 

Curtis, 

249.67 

John  W.  Caton, 

217.31 

RothsehUd, 

261.12 

Caspian, 

321.13 

Jane  E,  Williams, 

396.90 

Straflbrd, 

31445 

Childe  Harold, 

291.10 

J.  W.  Huntington, 

196.93 

Saluda, 

289.33 

Condor, 

236.63 

John  R.  Gardner, 

190i36 

Stephen  Brewer, 

23420 

California, 

18741 

IsabeUa, 

199.16 

Sarah  and  Esther, 

159.25 

Citizen, 

464.08 

Jones, 

271.86 

Smyrna, 

299.49 

Condor, 

239.02 

Isaac  Mead, 

38454 

Superior, 

575.56 

Clement, 

279i24 

Kathleen, 

306.12 

S«gamore, 

285.33 

Chancellor, 

277.10 

Leoneesa, 

202.31 

Serdius, 

267.61 

Chief, 

195.16 

Lewis, 

217i24 

Tecumseh, 

391.05 

Douglass, 

24ai2 

Laurens, 

420i22 

Toulon, 

272.35 

Due  d'Orleane, 

310.50 

Lucy  Penniman, 

270.13 

Trenton, 

27440 

Desdemona, 

29474 

Leonidas, 

183.67 

Texkior,      ^ 

215.55 

E.  U.  Chapin, 

424.43 

La  Grange, 

259.47 

Valparaiso, 

402.00 

Express, 

208.69 

Monmouth, 

279.67 

Vermont, 

292.60 

Eunomus, 

240.03 

Mioeno, 

231.41 

Vernon, 

266.72 

Empress, 

265.08 

Mallory, 

299.70 

Whitmore, 

281.21 

Ellen, 

227.05 

Mary  Chilton, 

295.69 

Wyandotte, 

287.20 

Eugenia, 

35a02 

Mudara, 

243.76 

Z.Ring, 

323.75 

Flora, 

29^44 

May-Flower, 

Brigs. 

514.70 

Abeona, 

119.76 

Bogota, 
BrilUant, 

154.53 

Cff^or*, 

310.86 

Amanda, 

177.58 

2G4.53 

Cordt'lidp 

199.73 

iEolus, 

14a57 

BladL  Hawk, 

umi 

Celia^ 

338.75 

America, 

129.24 

Chieftain, 

l9.S.g3 

Cobntiser, 

193.68 

Antares, 

199.45 

Camilla, 

233.71 

Cwnilld, 

193.02 

Atalanta, 

187.84 

Columbus, 

224.^ 

Charles, 

120.47 

Angola, 

220.93 

Charles  Carroll, 

139^10 

Cnnotiicus^ 

21491 

Alfred  Hammond, 

183.62 

Carroll, 

22G,65 

Courier, 

148.17 

Aranda, 

131.16 

Calvin, 

215^6 

G  nth  wine. 

199.35 

Acton, 

18^84 

Crusader, 

175.03 

Cay™, 

Carat 

246.31 

Androdus, 

143.78 

Criterion, 

183.00 

13471 

Arethusa, 

222.82 

Crusoe, 

130^0 

Clli>t 

179.36 

Ajax, 

147.77 

Carib, 

148.68 

Cumberland, 

182.79 

Ann, 

147.14 

Castro, 

161.55 

Carrier, 

198.84 

Audubon, 

129.74 

Caroline  E.  Flatt, 

231.55 

Creole, 

14643 

Annawan, 

125.31 

Chaires, 

209.03 

Cayuga, 

237.72 

Arctunis, 

590.54 

Cashier, 

143.49 

Detroit, 

210.74 

Bridgton, 

126.51 

Charles  Hammond, 

160.90 

Damascus, 

249.12 

Bunker-Hill, 

14im 

Columbia, 

63.61 

Dvion, 

229JI5 
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Draoo,  357^ 

Dromo,  153^ 

DayidB.  Crane,  182^4 

Dolphin,  97.68 

David  Duffell,  188.76 

Elniiian,  346.65 

Exit,  113.36 

Erato,  196.57 

Eagle,  338.75 

Effort,  300.83 

Energy,  134.78 

Emma,  173.48 

Eliia,  307.10 

Edward,  355.50 

Escalua,  195.33 

Erie,  37ai4 

Edwin,  197.68 

Escambia^  317.57 

Emilv,  333.41 

Excel,  375.01 

Franklin,  198:33 

Foreet,  153.17 

Frances,  193.63 

Frances  Lord,  19aiO 

Fhmcis  Ashby,  135.10 

Franda,  340.00 

Fras.  Amy,  161.30 

JPIorence,  19749 

Fanny  Coit,  30a61 

florida  Blanco,  158.38 

Gen.  Marion,  196.63 

Grand  Turk,  397.57 

Galveston,  178.04 

Ganges,  171.83 

Gannedift,  300.10 

Gnlielma,  333.00 

George  Henry,  110.00 
George  Washington,  166.19 

Georgiana,  190.00^ 

George,  308.37 

Gen.  Stark,  136.30 

Hudson,  154.08 

Henry  Lee,  138.73 

Henrietta,  137.36 

Hope,  187.17 

HyderAU,  191.53 

Henry,  151i21 

Henry  Bucks,  184.14 

Imogene,  183.56 

Isabel,  833.74 

James  Wilson,  170.00 

Juno,  196.31 

John  Banlett,  104.66 
John  L.  Richardson,  194.46 

Joseph,  185.16 

J.  H.  Cheney,  30948 


Bbim— Conluraed. 

J.  Peterson,  18030 

Joseph  Gotham,  14649 

John  HUl,  153.33 
J.  J.  de  Cartagenas,    150.71 

Kenhawa,  174.00 

Kentucky,  333.33 

Long  Island,  174.30 

L.  O.  DonneU,  133.93 
Lawrence  H.  Adams,  145.37 

Leonora,  194.67 

Lowell,  319.33 
Lawrence  Copeland,  318.67 

La  Grange,  193.06 

Lowden,  149.45 

Linden,  391.71 

Mais,  36948 

Macon,  333i21 

Martha,  341.67 

Monaco,  198.86 

MarceUuB,  141.65 

Matflda,  138.33 

Metamora,  195.91 

Marian  Gage,  97.44 

Merida,  188.45 

Magoun,  •  168.43 

Mary  Averill,  146.45 

Magnolia,  135.34 

Motto,  317.40 

Margaret  Ann,  180.73 

Mohican,  139.34 

Mary,  193.35 

Mobile,  338.36 

Montevideo,  343.16 

Manhattan,  346.19 

Morea,  361.45 

MobUe,  33a36 

Mary,  371.38 

Morea,  36145 

Moses,  330.05 

Moon,  378.60 

Northumberland,  167.01 

Newcastle,  836.84 

Nancy  Jane,  133.71 

Nahmakanta,  184.51 

New  Jersey,  376.73 

Olivia,  101.37 

Odessa,  181.51 

Orontes,  157.85 

Oriiabo,  139.74 

Otrento,  149.58 

Patsey  B.  Blount,  130.75 

PhiUp  Hone,  391.17 

Pocahontas,  113.73 

Peter  Demill,  394.13 

Pioneer,  138.31 

Pftul  Jones,  338.33 


Pavilion, 

150M 

Powfaattan, 

33743 

Psconic, 

338J83 

Philura, 

197.69 

R.  W.  Brovm, 

191.80 

Reaper, 

9ai5 

Republic, 

190.67 

Rodiet, 

140  J3 

R.  de  Zaldo, 

13635 

Roarer, 

118^ 

Robert  Bruce, 

114.78 

Rodney, 

185^ 

Robert, 

145-71 

Sally  Ann, 

153^7 

Sea-Bird, 

161.17 

Science, 

14733 

Sea-Flower, 

13930 

Spy. 

137J7 

Sarah  Maria, 

14645 

Sophia, 

175.» 

Silsbee, 

105.55 

Sun, 

363.40 

Susan, 

850.55 

Saratoga, 

331.65 

Sarah  Brown, 

34SJ07 

Sterling, 

155.34 

Splendid, 

19930 

Susan  Mary, 

136.63 

Sparider, 

196.00 

Sampson, 

158.75 

Star, 

9937 

Savannah, 

396.54 

Tarn  O'Shanter,  138.67 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  303.01 

Tarquina,  31030 

Treroont,  136.00 

Tremont,  171.75 

Trio,  17930 

Timoleon,  383.53 

Topaz,  193.00 

Tybee,  339.00 

Ursula,  130.40 

Virginia,  349.75 

Virginia,  358.08 

Wampanoag,  180.73 

Wm.  L.  Jones,  83035 

Washington,  10733 

Wickford,  11537 
Washington's  Barpre,  146.41 

WilUam  Neilson,  175.53 

WttkuUa,  36739 

Warsaw,  194.44 

Wahmakanta,  184.51 

Wm.H.Tallman,  157.90 

William,  ISaiO 

Wilson  Fuller,  86937 


ScBOOHBBS. 

Aug.  S.  Johmon,       163.67    Abisha  Jenkins,  197.79 

Adrian,                      149.91    Agawam,  74.81 

Agnes,                       63.30    Amos  Patton,  16739 

A.  C.  Zabriikie,          49.45    A.  L.  Ackerman,  8a41 

Adantic,                   13836    Active,  87.00 


Ann  Maria, 
Motak, 
Alabama, 
Active, 


133.00 
14837 
134.79 
18835 
6937 
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Advocate, 

Alfred  F.  Thorne, 

Ann  Eliza, 

AnnD., 

Aug.  S.  Johnson, 

Angeline, 

Aaron  Marshall, 

Alexandria, 

Ann  Rebecca, 

A.  Cadmus, 

Bella  del  Mar, 

Baltimore, 

Brilliant, 

Boston, 

Barbara, 

Baker, 

Christina, 

Clara, 

Charlotte, 

Ceylon, 

Curlew, 

Control, 

Chas.L.Vose, 

Commerce, 

Corine, 

Chief, 

Calloa, 

Comet, 

Columbia, 

Chris.  Columbus, 

Cath.  Wilcox, 

Commerce, 

Cornelia, 

Carrofl, 

Chas.  P.  Brown, 

Cabot, 

C.  L.  Gager, 

Chesapeskke, 

Columbia, 

CoL  Hanson, 

Cabot, 

Daniel  Webster, 

Delaware, 

Don  Juan, 

David  Rogers, 

Direct, 

D^aware, 

Deborah  A.  Somers, 

Daniel  Barclay, 

Excellent, 

Emily  Johnson, 

Elixa  Jane, 

Eleanor, 

Ellen, 

Eliz.  Harkness, 

Equity, 

Emily, 

Eagle, 

Empire, 

Ellen  Perkins, 

Expeditious, 

Eliza  Meserole, 

Experiment, 


145.35 

197.59 

135.60 

187.15 

163.67 

110.13 

145.40 

165.96 

62.47 

99.33 

135.75 

98.58 

73.03 

138.00 

126.45 

65.88 

378.85 

74J20 

94.47 

78.30 

110.38 

137.67 

158.88 

95.31 

85.79 

149.15 

98.13 

98.74 

74.48 

73.05 

91.03 

91.13 

118.86 

67.09 

131.77 

95.93 

88.31 

99.80 

190.00 

131.64 

19a69 

113.17 

177.39 

133.77 

135.81 

133.08 

177.59 

143.67 

7.3.73 

67.78 

191.93 

183.34 

110.08 

97.70 

136.87 

83.63 

64.63 

79.87 

180.43 

137.60 

74.69 

173.57 

86.11 


Scooomia— Continued. 
EHzabeth,  151.49 

Elias  H.  Herrick,        91.65 
Edgar  Laing,  14544 

Elizabeth,  155.59 

EUen,  97.70 

Exit,  113.36 

Edwin  A.  Stevens,    144.36 
Elmira  Rogers,  131.61 

Florida,  50.55 

Foam,  99.55 

Franklin  Green,         1 1 5.31 
Fair,  139.36 

Fidelia,  15748 

Gelena,  98.47 

Gilbert  Hatfield,         160.00 
Globe,  314.85 

Glide,  119.65 

George  Henry,  110.00 

Gen.  Marion,  196.63 

Gen.  Lafayette,  99i^ 

Hume,  98.94 

H.  Walker,  69.70 

Harp,  131.48 

Hero,  97.84 

Harmonions  Walker,  69.70 
H.  lAwrence,  144.09 

Hayti,  111.11 

Henry  Clay,  108.33 

Helen,  115.15 

Hugh  Boyle,  9846 

Halcyon,  130.73 

Hudson,  11650 

Herald,  94.67 

Huldah  Ann  West,      97.00 
Henry  Chase,  139.67 

Harriet  A.  Taylor,    113.50 
Hamilton,  198.03 

IsabeUa,  74.30 

Isaac  Townsend,       133.05 
Intrepid,  91.13 

Jane,  74.30 

James  M.  Waterbury,  76.33 

'  * 96.76 

81.10 

67.01 

99.13 

98.30 

63.60 

104J30 

87.91 

150.00 

130.58 

147.68 

98.46 

313.51 

165.73 

144.88 

134J23 

83.59 

97.89 

154.56 

306.59 

134.70 


Julia  Telfair, 
Joseph  N.  Lord, 
John  S.  Dutton, 
Julia  Ann, 
Joseph  Leggett, 
James  Avery, 
John  Polk, 
John  Thompson, 
James  T.  Bertine, 
John  W.  Smith, 
Jona.  Wainwright, 
John  Wesley, 
Josephine, 
Leontine, 
Lyra, 
Larch, 
La  Fayette, 
Levant, 
Lenity, 
Margaret, 
Margaret  Ann* 


Midugan, 

Maria, 

Mirror, 

Montano, 

Marietta, 

Montano, 

Mary, 

Millicent, 

Merchant, 

Mary  Washington, 

Mary  Frances, 

Maria  M.  Klots, 

Montgomery, 

Matilda, 

Mary  Ellen, 

Mohican, 

Marmion, 

Mary, 

Maria, 

Mary  Jane, 

Maria, 

Myers, 

Nile, 

New  York, 

Ninette, 

Nicholas  Biddle, 

Nettle, 

Ocean, 

Oral, 

Olynthus, 

Olive, 

Oneida, 

Patrick  Henry, 

Peru, 

Phoebe  Eliza, 

Philip  De  Peyster, 

Patuxent, 

PhoBbe  D., 

Portia, 

Patriot, 

Pilot, 

Portia, 

Pompino, 

Philenia, 

Petersbiug, 

Pacific, 

Pizarro, 

Patmus, 

Phantom, 

Peter  Ritter, 

Quick, 

Regulus, 

Red  JadLOty 

Romp, 

Roanoke, 

Regnlus, 

Reaper, 

Robert  Rennis, 

Robert  Woodruff, 

Sally  MiUer, 

Silas  Wright, 

Samuel  Roberts, 

Sarah  Lavinia, 


163.66 
170.93 
109.40 

85.00 
117.73 

85.00 
104.67 
13640 
119.10 

57i24 
104.33 
160.40 

97.19 

60.43 

63.43 
107.18 

96.67 
103.67 
133.45 

74.35 
170.93 
133.33 
104.83 

81.51 
113.93 
138.57 

65.06 

67.76 
112.43 

77.16 

86.00 
14a30 
311.38 

90.88 

134.35 

95.50 

115.80 

85.06 

96.71 

74.11 

115.68 

87.39 

96.48 

183.59 

136.06 

133.36 

148.39 

80.78 

134.48 

41il4 

149.39 

156^ 

107.37 

179.75 

79.83 

93.15 

36.98 

63.33 

137.07 

96.00 

98.19 

114.56 
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Seminole, 

95.76 

Topic, 

114.73 

VirginU, 

13&9a 

Sarah, 

84JM) 

» 

315.40 

VermaUon, 

139.11 

Star, 

108.66 

103.86 

Victoria, 

136^1 

Stanley  Hall, 

50.93 

Trio, 

141.35 

Volant, 

56.44 

Savannah, 

47.35 

Two  Marys, 

115.88 

Weymouth, 

188.37 

Samuel  L.  Soathard 

1, 176^5 

Traffic, 

106.11 

Wanderer, 

143.99 

Sultana, 

138.11 

Viigima, 

49.37 

Wolcott, 

9a49 

Sophia, 

47.30 

Volant, 

58.3a 

Wm.  Wallace, 

130^ 

Select, 

113.94 

Vduda, 

98J3 

Wm.Burk, 

136J>6 

Sea. 

189.67 

Velasco, 

130.74 

Whig, 

103.91 

S.  Roeevelt, 

136.74 

Victoria, 

93.11 

Wm.  E.  Bird, 

53844 

Sarah  Matilda, 

60.33 

Volta, 

96.77 

Wolcott, 

181.69 

Samuel  M'Dowell, 

117.15 

Veto, 

156.15 

Zerviah, 

1S3L39 

Sequel, 

93.84 

Victory, 

177.55 

Zenobia, 

53i)l 

Tu«»rora, 

176.33 

SnufBOiTS. 

AUce, 

336.88 

Hendrick  Hudson, 

1,185.80 

39&40 

Boston, 

309.81 

John  Gilpin, 

57.07 

Samson, 

353.58 

Cinderella, 

173JSIS 

niittois, 

349.35 

Salem, 

17ai4 

Croton, 

396.79 

James  Madison, 

375.06 

St  Nicholas, 

413.69 

Commerce, 

333.37 

Kosciusko, 

350.90 

Swiftsure, 

365.95 

Cataiine, 

391.48 

Kennebec, 

480.50 

Salem, 

i7ai4 

Columbus, 

369.73 

Knickerbocker, 

858.66 

Sylph, 

390.73 

Columbia, 

489.43 

May-Flower, 

363.69 

Staten  Islander, 

333.14 

Duncan  C.  Bell, 

345.36 

Meteor, 

377J>7 

Shepherd  Knapp, 

166.85 

Eureka, 

413.03 

Mutual  Safety, 

430.89 

Telegraph, 

330.08 

375.51 

New  Champion, 

441iM) 

Traveller, 

58459 

Edwin  Lewis, 

178.91 

New  Haven, 

343.86 

Thorn, 

141.80 

Fashion, 

419.49 

New  Jersey, 

530.83 

Union, 

301.80 

Frank, 

175.74 

Niagara, 

699.57 

United  States, 

180.13 

Flushing, 
Fairfield, 

l(yjM 

New  York, 

6186 

Virginia, 

39643 

339.90 

OUver  Ellsworth, 

337.54 

Virginia,  (st  shipO 

403J23 

T.  F.  SrhoalB, 

63.05 

Oregon, 

1,00485 

Worcester, 

§95.67 

Gen.  Lincoln, 

135.48 

Orange, 

316.03 

Wave, 

143^ 

Hercules, 

193.31 

OverT 

133.75 

Washington  Irving, 

149.79 

Huguenot, 

364.11 

PUot, 

54J97 

Yacht, 

349.64 

Hero, 

463.35 

Rondout, 

40.58 

PRODUCTION  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS  IN  RUSSIA. 
According  to  an  official  statement,  the  production  of  tho  predoos  metala,  during  three 
periods  of  ton  yeaiv  each,  in  the  Russian  empire,  is  thus  stated,  as  calcuiated.into  kilo- 
grammes >^ 

*  Gold  MOT  RsmrKD. 

181Mt.  18iMI.  181S4S. 

Crown  mines, kiL  3,835  1,815  95,897 

Private  mines, 618  38,890  ^7,108 


Total, 3,453  30,705  83,005 

Of  this  production,  97,500  kilogrammes  were  from  the  Ural  mines,  and  abont  30,000 
from  those  of  Siberia,  during  the  thirty  years. 

SiLTBK  ooNTAornio  Gold. 
From  crown  mines  in  Siberia,  same  period8,....kil       313,535 

These  metals  yielded— In  gold, 7,369 

"  «•  puresUver, 185,185 

From  which,  coia  struck— 

Of  the  value,  in  francs,  of. 385,145,000    357,956,000    435,786,000 

Or,  for  thirty  y^ars,  to  the  aggregate  vtloe  of.....M 1 1,169,187,000 


300,843 

44,990 

187,840 


199,910 

78,810 

189,850 
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Since  1813,  therefore,  the  production  of  gold  has  increased  more  than  ten-fold  in  Rus- 
sia, while  that  of  silver  has  made  little  progress.  From  1826  to  1844,  coin  was  struck 
from  platina  to  the  value  of  thirteen  millions  of  francs.  According  to  an  article  in  a  St. 
Peteisburgh  Journal,  understood  to  he  founded  on  official  documents,  the  following  quan- 
tities and  values  of  different  coins  had  been  struck  in  Russia  from  1664  to  1844— that  is, 
for  one  hnndred  and  eighty  yoais:— 


Tean.  Gold.  Sliver. 

1664  to  1742,. 1,028,446  59,298,594  

1742  to  1762, 1,416,199  30,836.454  

1762  to  1797,. 15,937,693  70,940,817  

1797  to  1801,. 2,169,243  10.018,471  

1801  to  1826,. 43,146,451  110,263,868  

1826  to  1844,. 128,810,360  63,279^88  3,468,572 


Total, 191,508,401                344,638,092  3,468,572 

Value,  altogether,  in  silver  rubieS).. 539,615,005 

Infrancs, 2,158,460,000 

In  pounds  sterling, 84,314,853 

This  sum  is  equivalent,  as  measured  by  the  actual  course  of  metallic  values,  to 
545,360,317  silver  rubles.  There  was  struck,  besides,  cok>w  coins  for  the  value  of  mors 
than  50,000,000  silver  rubles. 


COMMERCE  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

location  of  OUIANA — BRITISH   TRAOB  WITH — OBOBOETOWN,  DEMBBABA,  BTC.— NEW  AMSTBB- 
DAM — ^BZFOBTS  AND  DCPOBTS  OP  BBTTISH  QUIANA,  FOE  THB  TBAB  BNDINO  AUG.  31,  1845. 

Guiana  is  the  name  formerly  given  to  the  northeastern  portion  of  South  America,  lying 
between  the  rivers  Oronoco  and  Amaxon.  A  large  portion  of  this  territory  has  been  in- 
cluded within  Brazil  and  Venezuela,  and  the  name  is  now  generally  applied  to  the  re« 
maining  part,  comprehending  the  settlements  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  France. 
British  Guiana  is  the  most  westerly  portion  d  this  territory ;  and,  as  claimed  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  extends  from  latitude  0^  40'  to  8^  40'  N.,  and  from  longitude  57^  to  61^ 
W.,  and  includes  the  former  Dutdi  settlements  of  Berbioe,  Demerara,  and  EsBequiba  It 
has  an  area  of  about  75,000  square  miles ;  of  which,  however,  several  portions  are  claim- 
ed by  Brazil  and  Venezuela.  Dutch  Guiana,  or  Surinam,  a  colony  partly  the  property  of 
the  city  of  Amsterdam,  extends  about  200  ndlefl  along  the  coast,  from  the  Corentyn  river 
to  Marony,  and  has  an  area  of  about  30,000  square  miles.  French  Guiana,  or  Cayenne, 
extends  about  200  miles  along  the  coast,  from  the  river  Marony,  which  separates  it  from 
Dutch  Guiana,  to  the  Oyapock,  forming  its  boundary  with  Brazil  Its  interi<»  limits  are 
imknown,  but  its  area  is  computed  at  20.000  square  miles. 

Great  Britain  receives  a  laige  portion  of  the  exports  of  British  Guiana,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  coffee,  and  arrow-root  The  value  of  the  exports 
in  1836  was  estimated  at  910.676,985 ;  but  in  1839  the  vahie  hardly  exceeded  95,000,000* 
The  shipping  entered  inwards,  in  1836,  consisted  of  716  vessels— burthen,  111,425  tons ; 
of  which  were,  from  Great  Britain,  66,914  tons ;  British  colonies,  34,526  tons ;  United 
States,  7,000  tons ;  foreign,  2,985.  The  ports  of  British  Guiana  deserving  notice  are 
only  two— Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam. 

Georgetown,  formerly  called  Stabroek,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government,  ii  situated 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Demerara,  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  in  latitude  6^  49^  N., 
and  longitude  58^  12'  W. ;  population,  20,000.  The  honses,  made  of  wood,  an  gene- 
rally two  stories  high,  with  porticos  and  balconies,  shaded  by  a  projecting  roof.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  traversed  by  canals.  Shops  and  stores  are  numerous,  and  Europetn 
goods  plentiful^the  markets  also  are  good.   There  are  likewise  many  oonunodioiiB  vrai«- 
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houses  and  whanres ;  but  the  latter  can  be  safely  approached  only  by  small  cnA,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  declivity  of  the  banki  and  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  ;  the  rise  of  which,  on  the 
coast,  VB  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  feet  Vessels  not  drawing  more  than  fourteen  feet, 
load  and  discharge  their  cargoes  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  |  but  those  of  greater  drau^t 
cannot  enter  the  riyer,  on  account  of  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  and  must  therefore  complete 
their  loading  outside.  Within  a  mile  of  the  town,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Demeraia,  is  a 
small  mud  fort,  called  Fort  William  Frederick.  The  town  being  the  depot  of  the  i^o- 
duce  of  the  countries  acfjacent  to  the  Essequibo  and  Demerara,  its  commerce  is  con* 
siderable. 

New  Amsterdam  lies  in  latitude  6^  15'  N.,  and  longitude  57^  2V  W.,  at  die  eotiOa- 
enoe  of  the  river  Canjee  with  the  Berbice,  near  the  entrance  of  the  latter  into  &e  sea, 
and  about  57  miles  east  of  the  Demerara ;  population,  3,000.  The  coast  here  is  encnm* 
bered  with  shallows ;  and  the  harbor,  ^ough  good,  is  difficult  of  acceas.  From  this  town 
is  exported  the  produce  of  the  plantations  on  the  riven  Berlnce  and  Corentyn.  Vessels 
drawing  fourteen  feet  may,  it  is  said,  sail  900  miles  up  the  Berbice,  while  the  Caijee  is 
navigable  50  miles  for  schooners.  Tlie  entrance  of  the  former  is  protected  by  three 
batteries. 

We  have  received  an  official  statement  of  the  *<  Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercaal 
Society  of  British  Guiana,"  which  enables  us  to  exhibit  the  following  table  of  the  hnporta 
and  exports  of  the  port  of  Georgetown,  Demerara,  for  the  year  commencing  on  the  Ist 
of  September,  1844,  and  ending  on  the  31st  of  August,  1845 : — 

Extract  fbom  the  Register  of  Ikforts  and  Exports  at  the  Port  of  GBORenowii, 
Demerara,  for  the  tear  bndhig  31  st  Attsust,  1845. 
Imports. 
Uoantlty.       Artlelef. 


Articles. 

Beef, bbls.  9,187 

Brandy, .galls.  44,647 

Bread, bbls.  17,296 

Bricks, M.  2,179 

Butter, firkins  and  kegs  11,864 

Candles,. bxs.  97,413 

Cattle,  neat, No.  1,456 

Cheese, boxes,  etc.  11,257 

Coals, hhds.  31,781 

«»    tons  4,535 

Com,- bags  7,930 

Corn-meal, bbls.  6,100 

Fish,  dry, quintals  66,881 

Flour, bbla  35,314 

Gin, galls.  19,693 

Guano,.. tons  1,807 

Hams  and  bacon, puns.  517 

Hay, trusses  5,366 

HerA^gs, bbls.  2,468 

Hogs, No.  4,049 

Horses, 345 

Laxdr. kegs  3,035 


Lime, Jihd8.aiid  puns. 

Lumber,.. M.  feet 

Mackerel, bbls. 

Malt  liquor, hhds. 

«•  dox. 

Mules,. No. 

Oats, » Jmshels 

Peas, .bags 

Pitch,  tar,  etc, bbk. 

Pork, 

Potatoes, bushels 

Rice, tierces 


Salmon, ..bl 


Qoantlty. 
9,653 
6359 
8,879 
4,249 


..No. 

Shingles, M. 

Soap, J>oxet 

Staves, M. 

Sugar,  refined, puns. 

Tobacco, hhds. 

Wine, .galloni 


996 

31,595 

4,938 

1,399 

19,840 

46,534 

9,036 

13,813 

305 

9,981 

3,909 

15,969 

905 

954 

139 

117,348 


Arddet.  auaatity. 

Sugar, .hhds.  99,702 

«•     ...tea.  9,063i 

«     ..bWs.  5,808 

Rum, pnns.  10^21 

*•   « hhds.  4,008 

"   .bbls.  1,323 

Molasses, .puns.  13,941 

•*        .hhds.  697 

bWs.  952 


ExportM. 


Arttelei. 
Cofiee, ..tcs. 

"      bbls. 

"      bags 

Cocoa-nuts, JNo. 

Timber, Jogs 

Firewood, cords 

Charcoal, bbls. 

Hides, J^o. 

Wallaba  shingles, .M. 


937 

749} 

978 

88,517 

599 

640i 

399 

9,779 
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To  ascertain  the  total  amoant  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  colony  of  British  6uiana» 
there  must  be  added  to  the  above  the  imports  and  exports  at  the  port  of  New  Amsterdam^ 
Berbice. 

We  Butgoin  a  summary  view  of  the  measures,  weights,  money,  finances,  duties,  etc.,  of 
British  Guiana : — 

Measubes,  Weiohts,  Monet,  Finances,  etc. 

The  measures  and  weights  are  chiefly  British.  The  Dutch  ell  of  36  inchesB=27  Imp. 
inches;  and  110  lbs.  Dutch=100  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Money. — ^The  monetary  unit  is  now  the  dollar,  divided  into  100  cents,  and  represented 
by  Mexican  dollars,  and  others  of  the  standard  weight  The  currency  is  composed  of 
bank  notes,  dollars,  and  British  coins,  principally  silver.  Gold  doubloons  are  sometimes 
met  with,  especially  when  the  exchange  is  low,  when  they  are  sent  from  Barbadoes  and 
other  West  India  iaUods,  to  purchase  bills  on  England. 

Prior  to  1840,  the  integer  of  account  was  the  florin  or  guilder,  of  20  stivers,  each  of  16 
pennings;  which,  at  the  usual  exchange  of  14  florins  per  XI,  was  worth  about  U.  bd, 
A  government  paper  money,  formerly  issued,  was  lately  called  in,  and  exchanged  for 
dollars. 

The  British  Guiana  Bank,  incorporated  in  1636,  and  the  Colonial  Bank,  have  estab- 
lishments in  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam;  and  issue  notes  for  $5,  9^0,  and  (20 
each,  payable  in  silver. 

FiNANCES.-~In  1836,  the  revenue  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo  was  X87,885  ;  and  of 
Berbice,  X18, 196— total,  X106,081 ;  the  expenditure  of  the  two  former,  je97,371 ;  of 
the  latter,  X16,575 ;  total,  Xli3,946.  The  expense  incurred  by  Great  Britain  for  mili- 
tary protection,  in  the  same  year,  was  je45,421. 

Duties. — The  export  rates  and  duties  on  produce  are  trifling.  The  general  colonial 
duty  on  imports  is  2  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


RISE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 
We  are  indebted  to  E.  Merriam  for  the  following  table,  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Lake  Ontario,  at  Gull  Island  light-house.    The  statement  was  kept  by  W.  Owston, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  keeper  of  Gull  Island  light-house,  in  Lake  Ontario,  about  two  miles  from  the 
northern  shore,  a  litde  below  Port  Hope,  Upper  Canada. 

Remakes  on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Lake,  at  Gull  Island  Lioht-House. 

1840-nJune  29,  height, 2  feet  10  inches. 

December  6, 0    ••      9        •• 

1841— April  15, 1    "      6        " 

September  26,  fell  14  inches  in  36  hours, 0    •<      4        ^ 

December  7,  height, 0    "      6        " 

1842— March  24,        "      1    "      2        " 

June  9,  "      1    "      6        «« 

December  6,    "      0    "      8        •* 

1643— April  15,         ••      0    ♦«      8 

May  12,  "      1    "      9 

December  9,    "      0    •*      8        « 

1S44— April  1,  »*      1    "      9        '• 

May  3,  «      2    «•      0        •• 

September  23, "      0    "      9        •« 

December  6,    **       0    "      4        " 

1845— March  24,        «      1    ••      2        «« 

May  12,  •«      x.  2    ••      2        «« 

Septembers,    ••      1    "      2        « 

With  heavy  gales  from  the  west  a  few  days,  there  is  a  strong  current  up  the  lake. 

W.  OwsTON,  Jr. 
This  record  is  kept  by  order  of  the  British  government.    Lake  Ontario  is  231  feet 
above  tide ;  Lake  Erie,  565 ;  and  Lake  Superior,  643  feet    These  tables  are  instructive. 
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COMMERCE  OF  SINGAPORE. 

LOCATION  OP  SnCOAPOKB — ^BAALT   HI9T011T — FRODtFCTIONS — ^MODE  OF  TSANSACTIKG  BUMHEIS 

DITKRSIFIXD  TRADE  OF  SUfGAFORE — SHIFPIlfO — MEASURES,  MOITET,  ETC. — IMPORTS  AlfD  EX- 
PORTS TO  DIFFERE2IT  COUNTRIES,  FROM  1842  TO  1844 — ^INCREASE  AND  DECREASE  OF  TRADE,  ETC. 

Singapore  is  a  small  island  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  straits  of  Malacca,  the  site 
of  a  flourishing  BritiBh  settlement  It  is  25  miles  in  length  ;  has  a  breadth  of  15  miles, 
and  an  area  of  270  square  miles.  The  town  is  in  latitude  1^  17'  N.,  and  longitude  103^ 
51'  E.  The  island  belongs  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
35,000,  mostly  Chinese  and  Malays. 

The  settlement  of  Singapore  was  projected  by  Sir  Stamford  Rafiles,  in  1818,  as  an  em- 
porium for  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  islands,  the  British  intercourse  with  which  hdl 
materially  suffered  by  the  restoration  of  Java  to  th4  Dutch,  at  the  close  c£  the  war.  The 
island  was  purchased  from  the  princes  of  Jehore  in  1819,  and  its  sovereignty  confirmed  to 
Great  Britain  in  1825,  by  a  convention  with  these  princes  and  the  king  of  Holland.  Its 
climate  is  highly  salubrious,  being  freshened  with  sea-breezes.  The  rainy  months  are  the 
coldest — namely,  December  and  January ;  and  the  driest  months,  April  and  May,  the  hot- 
test Being,  however,  not  above  80  miles  from  the  equator,  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
seasons,  and  Fahrenheit  ranges  only  from  about  70^  to  90^.  Fruits,  catechu,  or  gambler, 
and  a  few  spices,  are  the  only  vegetable  productions  of  the  island  deserving  of  notice ; 
and  the  preparation  of  pearl  sago  and  iron  implements,  by  the  Chinese,  are  almost  the 
sole  manufactures.  Singapore  derives  its  importance  solely  from  being  an  entrepot  for 
the  commerce  between  eastern  and  western  Asia,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  En- 
rope.  For  this,  it  is  admirably  suited  by  its  geographical  position,  being  in  the  direct  trick 
of  vessels  going  betwixt  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  the  richest  of  the  Indian  islands.  When  founded  in  1819,  it 
was  inhabited  by  only  a  few  hundred  Malay  fishermen ;  but  in  a  very  few  years  it  be- 
came, next  to  Batavia,  the  greatest  port  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  salt  creek  near  the  west  part  of  a  bay  on  the  south  coast. 
Ships  lie  in  the  roads  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to  two  miles,  according  to  their  draogfat ; 
but  caigoes  are  dischaiged  or  taken  in  with  safety  by  means  of  lighters.  All  provisioDS, 
except  fish,  are  dear.  Singapore  is  in  every  respect  a  free  port,  there  being  neither  import 
or  export  duties,  nor  harbor  or  shipping  dues.  The  mode  of  transacting  business  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Crawfurd  as  simple  and  efficient  The  European  merchants,  or  rather 
factors,  most  of  them  acting  on  commission,  do  not  trust  their  affairs  to  native  agents,  but 
transact  them  in  person,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of  a  Chinese  creole  as  an  inter- 
preter and  broker. 

There  is  scarcely  a  port  whose  trade  is  so  diversified  as  that  of  Singapore.  The  chief 
Asiatic  productions  to  be  found  in  its  market  are  gold-dust,  pepper,  banca  tin,  edible 
birds'  nests,  coffee,  raw  silk,  sugar,  tortoise-shell,  beches-de-mer,  cassia,  sago,  ebony, 
catechu,  rattans,  and  a  multitude  of  other  articles,  which  are  re-exporte4,  principally  to 
England,  China,  and  India,  in  exchange  for  British  cottons,  woollens,  iron,  hardware, 
fire-arms^  Chinese  articles,  and  Indian  piece  goods,  opium,  &c.  Of  late  years,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  imports  and  exports  has  been  about  915>000,000,  or  nearly  ^,200,000. 

The  intercourse  with  China,  the  eastern  peninsula,  and  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  is 
conducted  by  natives  in  junks,  proas,  and  craft  of  the  most  varied  description— every  year 
showing  an  addition  to  their  number,  and  to  the  places  in  which  they  have  been  equipped. 
If  to  these  be  added  the  Eluropean,  Indian,  and  American  vessels,  the  whole  amount  of 
flipping  annually  entering  Singapore  is  considerably  upwards  of  200,000  tons.* 

*  Wateiston's  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce. 
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Measures,  Monet,  etc.,  of  Sdioapore. 

Meagures  and  Weights* — The  oorid,  cloth  roea8iire,=:18  Imp.  inches.  Hie  gantang 
of  3  bamhooe,  by  which  liquids,  grain,  and  fruit,  are  sometimes  soId,=l^  English  gallon, 
or  1.04  Imp.  gallon.  The  common  weight  is  the  Chinese  pccul,  of  100  catties,  or  1,600 
taels,s=:l33i  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Salt,  rice,  (from  Siam  and  the  Malayan  archipelago,)  and 
sago,  are  sold  by  the  koyan  of  40  peculs.  Bengal  rice  and  com  are  sold  by  the  bag,  con- 
taining 3  Bengal  maunds,  or  164  4-15  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Piece  goods  are  sold  by  the  oonge 
or  score.  The  gold  and  silver  weight  is  the  buncal,  which  weighs  3  dollars,  or  833  troy 
grains.  British  measures  and  weights  are  generally  employed  in  the  tale  of  European 
commodities. 

Money, — Accounts  are  stated  in  Spanish  dollars,  divided  into  100  cents ;  also  in  rupees, 
annas,  and  pice,  as  in  India.  Bills  are  commonly  drawn  on  London  at  6  months*  sight ; 
and  on  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Batavia,  and  Canton,  at  30  days'  sight 

Imports  and  EIxports  of  Sdigafors. 
We  have  compiled,  from  an  authentic  source,  the  following  comparative  abstract  state- 
ment of  the  trade  of  Singapore  with  the  undermentioned  countries,  during  the  official 
years  1843-3  and  1843-4  :— 


Names  of  plaeei. 

From  Great  Britain, 

Continental  Euiope, 

United  States, 

Mauritius,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

and  Australia, 

N.America,  (Halifax,) 

Calcutta, 

Madras  and  Coast, 

Bombay, 

Arabia,.^ 

Manilla, -... 

Ceylon, 

Raiigoon  and  Maulmain, 

China,. 

Java, 

Rhio,.. 

Siam, 

Cochin-China,. 

East  coast,  Malayan  peninsula. 
West  "  ••  " 

Sumatra, • 

Borneo^. 

Bally,  Lomboc,  and  Sumbawa, 

Celebes,  &  oth.  eastern  islands. 

Neighboring  islands,  and  all 

other  countries  or  states, .... 


Imports. 

184t.S. 

6,393,739 
793,607 
170,155 

58,301 

6,573,775 

483,093 

933,554 

61,693 

737,335 

191 

105,106 

4,470,033 

2,488,443 

318314 

584,045 

572,077 

933,573 

4,837 

637,677 

586,445 

411,783 

355,315 


lo4l-4*  Increase.  Deenase. 

5,959,339  434,530 

1,157,003  361,395  

48,346  131,800 


9,817 

1,319 

5,397,533 

305,339 

1,189,631 

97,861 

339,610 

*'36i078 

4,655,099 

1,909,343 

316,406 

515,780 

398,797 

1,191,316 

38,318 

673,006 

807,389 

663,801 

735,123 


1,319 


367,078 
36,168 


185,065 


370,643 
33,491 
34,3-29 
330,814 
353,018 
479,809 


48,475 

iVl7M53 
377,853 


377,786 

191 

75,038 

■579,101 

1,909 

68,360 

173,390 


381,183         351,431 


Total,  Coy's.  Rs.    37,931^283    36,693,006    3,135,170    3,363,386 
26.693.066      3,135,170 


Decrease  in  1843-44, 1,338,316 


1,338,316 


Total  amount  of  imports  in  1843-44,  as  above, Coy's.  Ri.  36,693,066 

"  ««  "  "        fromPinang, 1,363,597 

"  ••  *<  ••        from  Malacca, 496,847 

Grand  total, Coy's.  Rs.  38,463,410 
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Names  of  piMM. 

To   Great  Britain^ 

Continental  Europe, 

United  States, 

Maaritiu0,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

and  Australia, 

Calcutta, 

Madras  and  coast, 

Bombay, 

Arabia, 

Manilla,. 

Ceylon,. 

Rangoon  and  Maulmain, 

China, 

Java, 

Rhio, M. 

Siam, 

Cochin-China, 

East  coast  Malayan  peninsula,... 
West         *«         «         " 

Sumatra, • 

Borneo, 

Bally,  Lomboc,  and  Sumbawa,... 

Celebes,  and  odier  eastern  ial'nds, 

Neighboring  islands,  and  all  other 

coontriaa  aid  states, 


Exports. 

1848.1. 

3,155,591 
929,405 
200,378 

625,568 

3,514,685 

341,446 

1,169,520 

264,202 

285,865 

14,590 

a8,756 

8,145,625 

1,012,771 

324,460 

802,690 

511,595 

1,021,541 

2,367 

424,193 

666,048 

425,116 

278,236 


184S.4. 
2,915,505 
457.823 
29,171 

262,744 

5,002,041 
223,552 

1,172,571 

363,876 

260,900 

8,781 

44,642 

7,301,389 
809,151 
358,218 
686,160 
516,344 

1,149,447 

44,622 

531,278 

691,906 

621,679 

1,026,182 


1,487,356 

3,051 

99,674 


10,886 


33.758 


4,7^ 
127,906 

42,355 
107,185 

25,859 
196,563 
737,943 


240,066 
171,582 
171,207 

362,824 


14,915 
5,809 

203,629 

lieisi) 


362,507    201,860  157,647 


Total,  Coy's.  Ra.  24,212,158 


Increase  in  Coy's.  Rs. 


24,692,993 
24,212,158 


2,887,184    2,406,350 
2,406,350    


480335       480,834 


Total  amount  of  exports  in  1843-44,  as  above, Coy's.  Rs.  24,692^92 

•«•«"••       toPinang, 1,266,704 

«•  •«  •'  "       toMalacca, 502,944 

(Jrand  total, Xoy's.  Rs.  26,462,540 


TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  VIRGINIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  MerchanUf  Magazine : — 

This  being  the  usual  period  for  making  up  statistics  of  the  Tobaooo  trade  of  Vir- 
ginia, I  have  prepared  the  annexed  comparative  tabular  statement  of  the  stock,  exports, 
and  inspections,  with  care,  and,  I  believe  with  accuracy,  and  transmit  the  same  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  useful,  and  even  interesting  to  you. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  exports  of  tobacco,  for  die  year  ending  the  30th  ultimo,  is 
the  smallest  of  any  of  the  years  embraced  in  my  table,  and  is  less  than  any  previous  year 
since  the  termination  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1815.  The  export  to  FVance,  and 
to  the  Mediterranean,  is  greatly  more,  and  to  Bremen,  Holland,  and  Antwerp,  much  lees 
than  last  year.  To  Great  Britain,  although  the  export  last  year  was  very  moderate,  this 
year  it  is  again  diminished,  and  not  a  cargo  has  been  sent  forward  to  Cowes,  and  a  market 
Of  the  6,525  hhds.  exported  to  Great  Britain,  4,300  hhds.  are  stemmed  tobacco,  of  which 
1,500  hhds.  were  made  from  western  leaf,  received  and  inspected  here,  and  1,000  hhds.  from 
the  leaf  of  the  crops  inspected  in  1843,  and  1844,  leaving  only  1,800  hhds.  of  stenuned 
tobacco,  made  fronythe  leaf  of  the  crop  inspected  this  year.  The  number  of  hhds.  tobacco 
in«pected  this  year,  by  our  returns,  is  51,113  hhds.;  of  these,  about  3,500  hhds.  wera 
western  tobacco,  and  2,500  hhd&  re-prised,  and  re-inspected  tobacco.  Deducting  these 
6,000  hhds.  from  the  quanti^  returned,  it  gives  the  yield  of  the  crop  grown  in  1844,  about 
45,0000  hhds.,  which  we  think  is  nearly  correct  In  our  opinion,  very  little  remains  in 
the  hands  of  plantera. 

Our  large  stock  is  composed  chiefly  of  inferior  lugs  and  leaf.    Comparatively,  there  is 
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bat  little  good,  or  fine  tobMoo  remaimiig  on  the  market.  Sfaippen  hold  bat  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  stock.  The  manufacturersy  it  is  believed,  hold  more  than  usual  at  this  season, 
as  the  crop  was  particolariy  well  suited  to  their  demand ;  but  the  balk  of  the  tobacco  now 
remaining  in  the  warehouses,  is  of  the  crops  c^  1843,  and  1844,  and  generally  of  very 
inferior  quality,  and  held  by  speculators.  The  growing  crop  is  variously  estimated.  We 
think  40,000  hhd&  may  be  calculated  upon,  and  the  qi^ty  as  good  as  the  averw  of  the 
crops  of  Virginia.  From  the  best  information  that  we  can  obtain,  the  crop  oftobaooo 
made  in  the  western  states,  will  not  exceed  70,000  hhds.  Some  estimates  are  far  below 
this. 

We  quote  logs  1}  a  21— common  leaf,  3)  a  5) — fair,  5^  a  7 — good  and  fine,  7)  a  10, 
and  do  not  anticipate  lower  prices  the  next  year.    Yours,  KespecmiUy, 

RicHXQND,  OcTOBn  8, 1845.  CHARLES  F.  OSBORNE. 

A  STATBMXzrr, 

Showing  the  quantity  of  Ti>baeco  impeeted  in  Virginia^  from  1835  to  1845 ;  the  qttan* 
tity  exported,  and  the  markets  to  which  it  was  shipped  ;  the  stock  left  on  hand  on  the 
1st  of  October  of  each  year^  and  likewise  the  quantity  of  Stems  shipped  during  the 
same  period,  and  the  markets  to  which  they  were  shipped* 


Tear. 

1835,... 
1836,... 
1837,... 
1838,... 
1839,... 
1840,... 
1841,... 
1849,... 
1843,... 
1844,... 
1845,... 


U.Kiag. 

17,031 

15,243 

9,555 

12,321 

13,350 

12,228 

16,563 

10,655 

11,424 

6,961 

6,525 


Oowet,  aoi  a  market. 
Tobmee^.     Stems. 


2,185 
3.997 
2,026 
1,170 
2,463 
1,064 
2,785 
2,818 
5,400 
1,075 


656 
710 
378 

"738 


556 


France. 
Tobae€9, 

4,131 
5,166 
2,387 
4,743 
1,115 
5,268 
7,395 
3,747 
4,098 
605 
4,542 


Tobacco, 

1,077 

600 

1,221 

616 

236 

1,158 

1,504 

4,573 

3,013 

5,165 

1,422 


Bremen. 


1,017 
1,636 
1,970 
1,908 
2,317 
876 
3.843 
2,294 
1,543 
1,935 
2,622 


HoUand. 
Toboeco,  Stsms, 


787 
977 
2>12 
319 
1,236 
3328 
2,497 
7,637 
6,975 
3,810 
1,842 


Statsmkht— Continued. 


Tean. 


1835,.. 
1836,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 
1839,,. 
1840,.. 
1841,:., 
1842... 

1843, 4,814 

1844. 1,817 

1845, 1,019 


Antwerp. 
Ttbsett, 

400 
1,455 

536 

925 

329 
2,028 
2,026 
1,820 


60 

57 
136 

218 


Italy,  Spaia 

270 

2,084 

724 

734 

l,62i 
1,672 
1,515 
512 
1,061 
2,354 


I,  etc. 


136 
63 


Total 

25.871 
29,722 
18,991 
20,828 
18,729 
27,195 
34,442 
32,765 
36,236 
20,494 
17,704 


•hipped. 
Stmu. 
2,251 
3,186 
4,332 
2,036 
4,031 
2,189 
6,074 
3,245 
2,000 
2,687 
3.182 


lotMoted. 

47,520 
45,445 
36,291 

44.845 
28.502 
56.186 
56,141 
52,156 
56.788 
45,886 
51,113 


578 

840 

1,924 

128 

919 

1,177 

2,013 

395 

321 

689 

560 


Stock. 


15,601 
14,024 
10,475 
12,397 

4,896 
13329 

8,719 
11,100 
13,420 
14,363 
22,050 


AMERICAN  ICE  IN  THE  EAST  INDICS. 

The  Hong-Kong  Register  copies  a  long  article  from  Bengal  Hurkam,  on  the  subjeet  of 
the  ice  trade.  The  quantity  shipped  firom  Boston  last  year,  is  said  to  have  been  55,000 
tons,  delivered  on  board  at  a  cost  of  $2  50  per  ton,  while  the  product  of  sales  is' put  down 
at  113,575,000.  Mr.  Wyeth,  at  Calcutta,  has  erected  a  noble  building  for  the  storage  of 
ice.  It  has  a  triple  wall,  40  feet  high,  178  wide,  and  198  feet  long,  enclosing  more  than 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  capaMe  of  holding  30,000  tons  of  ice.  The  walls  are  of 
brick,  and  measure  from  the  outside  of  the  exterior  to  th«  inside  of  the  interior  wall,  with 
flues,  or  air-spaces,  between.  The  whole  is  covered  by  five  roofs,  also  with  air-spaces 
between.  The  Register  calls  loudly  for  the  establishment  of  an  ice-house  at  Hong-Kong, 
and  rejoices  in  the  knowledge  tliat  a  good  supply  has  been  ordered  from  Boston.  The 
commodity  appears  to  be  plentiful  at  Shang.hai,  and  is  freely  tised  by  the  Chinese. 
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GOIHEICIAl  IE&ULATION& 

PORT  DUES,  sia,  OF  VAN  DIEMEirS  LAND. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing official  infonnation  relating  to  the  abolition  of  port  dues,  ^cc,  on  vessels  putting  into 
that  port  for  refreshments,  which  we  place  on  record  for  the  infonnation  of  ship-ownen, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery : — 

Ax  Act  to  exempt  Certain  Vessels  from  the  Paymeivt  op  Port  Charges. 

Whereas,  it  is  expedient  to  encourage  the  resort  of  vessels  of  all  nations  engaged  in 
the  whale  fishery,  and  vessels  arriving  under  the  circumstances  hereinafter  mentioned,  ro 
^e  ports  of  this  island — and  whereas  the  exempting  such  vessels  from  the  payment  of 
port  chaiges  and  light-house  dues,  to  which  they  are  at  present  liable,  would  facilitate 
such  object — Be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Baronet,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  its  dependencies,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  legislative  council,  that,  from  and  after  the  period  when  this  act  shall 
come  into  operation,  vessels  of  all  nations  outfitting  for  or  refitting  from  the  fisheries,  and 
all  vessels  arriving  and  sailing  in  ballast,  or  which  may  not  break  bulk,  or  only  to  sudi  an 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  funds  for  the  repairs,  refittings,  or  refreshments  re- 
quired, shalT  be  wholly  exempted  from  all  port  charges  and  light-house  dues  whatso- 
ever, except  only  those  of  pilotage,  in  cases  where  tiie  service  of  a  pilot  shall  have  been 
actually  required  and  received ;  anything  contained  in  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  in  the  case  of  foreign  vessels  employed  in  ^e  whale 
fishery  arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  this  island  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing,  refitting, 
or  repairing,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  master  or  owners  of  sudi  vessels,  or  their  agents,  to 
land  and  sell  within  any  of  such  ports  such  quantities  of  oil  as  the  collector  of  customs  at 
that  port  may  certify  to  be  necessary  to  reimburse  to  such  master,  owner,  or  their  agents 
aforesaid,  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  or  them  in  such  refreshing,  refitting,  or  repaii^ogs ; 
and  upon  such  oil  so  landed  and  sold  as  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  charged  and  paid  a  duty 
of  five  pounds  upon  every  one  hundred  pounds  in  value  of  the  same  oil,  and  so  on  in  pro- 
portion for  any  greater  or  less  value,  and  no  other  duty  shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  such 
oil  so  landed  as  aforesaid ;  any  law  now  existing,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  above  act  passed  the  legislative  council  on  the  2&h  day  of  February,  1845,  and  is 
signed  by  Adam  TurnbuU,  clerk  of  the  council. 


SANITARY  DECREES  OF  PORTUGAL 

By  the  following  sanitary  decrees  of  the  Portuguese  government,  transmitted  to  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington,  it  will  be  seen  thai  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
are  to  be  treated  as  Portuguese  vessels: — 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  made  to  her  royal  pre- 
sence, and  in  order  that  the  sanitary  precautions  with  regard  to  arrivals  from  the  United 
States  of  America  should  not,  by  opposing  unnecessary  embarrassments,  be  made  mote 
rigorous  than  is  required  for  the  health  of  the  public ;  considering  the  great  diminution, 
of  late  yean,  in  the  diseases  endemic  in  those  countries,  as  regai^  their  frequency  snd 
their  intensity,  and  that  other  states  of  Europe  had  determined  to  modify  their  sanitary 
regulations,  has  thought  proper  to  order  that,  until  the  publication  of  the  quarantine  regu- 
lation, which  the  Council  of  State  is  to  propose  agreeably  to  paragraph  12  of  the  9th 
article  of  the  decree  of  September  18,  1844,  the  following  rules  shomd  be  observed  pro- 
visionally:— 

1.  All  the  ports  of  North  America  north  of  Cape  Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  are  de- 
clared habitually  clean. 

fL  Vessels  arriving  from  these  ports,  whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  their  de* 
parture,  shall  be  admitted  to  free  pratique  immediately  upon  their  presenting  a  clean  bill 
of  health,  and  proving  that  they  have  not,  nor  had  not,  any  one  sick  on  board,  and  that 
they  have  had  no  conununication  of  a  suspected  nature. 

3.  Cotton  and  flax  brought  in  those  vessels,  accompanied  by  certificates  of  their  origin 
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and  production,  showing  that  they  do  not  come  from  places  situated  south  of  Cape  Hat- 
tens,  shall  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  any  purification. 

4.  In  case  there  should  have  been  any  epidemic  in  the  place  from  which  they  come, 
and  there  should  be,  or  have  been,  any  sickness  on  board,  the  vessels  shall  be  sutgected  to 
the  requisite  quarantine,  and  their  cargoes  to  purification. 

5.  In  cases  in  whidi  the  vessels  are  sulgected  to  quarantine,  the  last  ten  days  of  their 
voyage  shall  be  included  in  the  time  required,  provided  they  have  had  no  suspected  com- 
munication within  that  period ;  and,  if  they  have,  the  days  shall  be  allowed  which  have 
passed  since  such  communication. 


lAILIOAD  STATISTICS. 

LONG  ISLAND  RAILROAD. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  was  incorporated  in  1834,  with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  road  from  Jamaica  to  Greenport,  a  distance  of  83  miles.  The 
Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  Railroad  Company,  which  had  been  incorporated  in  1832,  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000,  having  constructed  a  railway  from  Brooklyn  to  Jamaica,  12  miles, 
leased  the  same  for  a  term  of  years  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company.  The  line  of 
railroad  to  Greenport,  making  a  total  length  of  95  miles  for  the  two  roads,  was  completed, 
and  opened  its  entire  length,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1844.  Since  that  period,  it  has  been 
in  successful  operation,  conveying  passengerB  vrith  remarkable  regularity,  and  at  a  speed 
before  unequalled  in  the  United  States.  We  have  had  occasion  to  pass  over  most  of  the 
leading  railroads  in  the  country,  and  on  none  have  we  observed  greater  regularity  in  run- 
ning, or  so  little  delay  in  passing  from  the  cars  to  the  steamboat,  or  the  steamboat  to  the 
cars.  All  the  arrangements  furnish  evidence  of  the  wise  forecast  and  great  eneigy  of 
G.  B.  Fisk,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Company,  who  is  sustained  by  an  efficient  board 
of  directors.  The  increasing  popularity  of  this  route  as  a  through  luie  to  New  London, 
Norwich,  Worcester,  and  Boston,  as  well  as  the  local  travel  of  the  island,  must  secure  for 
the  stock  a  steady  and  permanent  value ;  and,  should  the  company  adopt  a  liberal  system 
of  conmiuting  with  residents  along  the  route,  the  business  of  the  road  would  doubtless  be 
greatly  increased  by  local  travel.  This  course  has  been  adopted  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
and  in  England,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company 
have,  we  understand,  been  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  character  of  the  road  would 
allow  of  a  speed  heretofore  unattained  in  this  country  ;  and  it  seems  that,,  in  this  respect, 
their  anticipations  were  not  unfounded.  The  government  has  adopted  the  Long  Island 
route  for  their  expresses  between  New  York  and  Boeton,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  run 
one.  The  last  express,  bringing  the  news  of  the  Hibemia,  was  run  on  Sunday,  the  19th 
of  October,  from  Greenport  to  Brooklyn,  in  two  hours  and  twenty-one  minutes.  A  ferry 
is  established  across  Long  Island  Sound,  from  Greenport  to  the  termination  of  the  Nor- 
wich and  Worcester  railroad,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  Passengers  are  now  carried 
over  the  entire  distance  between  New  York  and  Boston,  including  the  Greenport  ferry, 
within  ten  hours ;  and  from  Brooklyn  to  Greenport,  95  miles,  in  three  and  a  half  houre. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  road,  from  Brooklyn  to  Greenport,  including  the  tunnel,  under 
Atlanticstreet,  of  near  a  half  mile  in  length,  with  a  double  track,  a  work  of  great  strength 
and  solidity,  is  about  $1,500,000.  The  company  own  three  as  fine  steamers  as  navigate 
the  sound — the  Cleopatra,  Worcester,  and  New  Haven.  The  equipments  of  the  Long 
Island  road  are  equal  to  any  in  the  country — the  rails  are  of  the  heavy  class,  weighing  54 
lbs.  to  the  yard.   The  capital  consistB  of  29,846  shares,  of  $50  each,  or  $l,492,300v 

The  whole  debt  of  die  company  is  $392,340  22:  Deducting  from  this  the  debt  due 
the  state  of  New  YoHl,  payable  in  the  year  1861,  $100,000,  with  a  sinking  fund  of 
$1,000  per  annum,  leaves  the  remaining  debt  of  the  company,  $292,340  22,  payable 
between  1845  and  1852.    The  entire  aggregate  of  debt  and  capital  stock  is  $1,884,640  22 
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The  number  of  pwuengen  taken  over  this  road,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  Axigoet, 
and  September,  of  this  year,  (1845,)  was  63,494. 

^  Receipts  nr  1844. 

From  local  travel, 965,009  00 

freight, 10,154  84 

875,163  84 

fVom  fare  and  freight  to  and  from  New  York  and  Providence,  Boeton, 
Stonington,  Newport,  New  London,  Norwich,  Worcester,  &c,  from 
Aug.  9,  to  Dec.  31, 78,294  99 

(153,458  83 
Expenditures, '. 83,412  89 

Nett  income, 970,046  94 

Capital  stock, 30,000  shares. 

Owned  by  the  company, 154 

29,846  ati50,     (1,492,300  00 
Debt, 392310  29 

$1,884,610  29 

Cost  of  road f  1,500,000  00 

Assets,  consisting  of  three  steamers,  wharves,  motive  power,  lots,  de- 
pots, &c,  Ac,  valued  at 400,000  00 

Total, $1,900,000  00 


ISIGANTILE  II8CBLIANIB8. 

TRADE  EXHIBITIONS  IN  EUROPE. 

Everywhere  throughout  Europe,  the  trades  are  coming  forward  as  exhibitors ;  and  these 
industrial  reunions,form  an  easy  and  intelligible  expression  of  a  nation's  resources  in  diat 
respect— exhibiting  its  deficiencies  by  comparison  with  others,  and  furnishing  the  ready 
index  to  a  fitting  system  of  interchanges.  Great  preparations  were  made  at  Warsaw  for 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  that  took  place  in  September  last ;  but  it  represented  rather 
the  Imperial  than  the  Polish  means — efibrts  being  made  by  the  Russian  cabinet  to  promote 
its  system  of  fusion  by  inducing  the  merchants  of  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow  to  send  their 
works  to  that  exhibition.  At  Vienna,  the  exhibitors  are  1,800  in  number ;  and  by  far  the 
most  important  amount  of  contributions  is  furnished  by  the  provinces — the  Milanese,  Bo- 
hemia, the  Venetian  State,  Gallicia,  lUyria,  Hungary,  Slc,  ; — Austria  Proper  yielding, 
with  the  exception  of  such  articles  of  art  and  luxury  as  all  capitals  supply,  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  whole.  At  Breslau,  an  agriculmral  Congress,  in  imitation  of  that  of 
Paris,  was  held  in  July,  1845 ;  and  many  distinguished  English,  French,  and  Hungarian 
residents,  had  been  invited  to  attend. 


GOLD  MINE  IN  COSALO,  MEXICO. 
This  is  sopposed  to  be  the  richest  gold  mine  in  the  world.   It  belongs  to  Signor  Yriarte, 
who  refuses  to  work  it  to  any  degree  of  productiveness,  because  he  could  not  dispose  of 
the  immense  revenue  it  would  yield,  amounting  to  several  millions  of  doUars.    He  hM 
now  far  more  than  he  wanti,  and  says  that  his  money  is  safest  under  ground. 
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THB  BOOK  TRADB. 

lw-JV«rraltv«  ^  •  JUmmmi  U  Btkharm,  at  the  yaar«  1843  ami  -1845,  («  asetrUm  tks  faUjf  Colond 
SUMaH  and  C^tam  Omndy.  Bj  the  Rev.  Joseph  WoLrr,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York :  Harpen. 
The  dUtlogaiahed  aathor  of  this  book.  Dr.  Wolfl;  who,  a  converted  Jew,  spent  many  yean  as  a 
mUitonary  amonc  his  own  people,  aAer  belnc  banished  from  Rome,  and  leaving  that  Church  for 
the  Protestant,  travelled  a  long  time  in  Asia  as  missionary,  came  to  our  own  country,  and  made  in- 
veetigationfl  relative  to  the  identity  of  the  Indians  with  the  "  ten  lost  tribes,**  then  returned  to 
Bsgland,  and  in  184S  proceeded  upon  the  expedition,  the  narrative  and  purpose  of  which  Is  here 
given  OS.  ffis  self-sacrifice  and  philanthropy,  of  which  both  friendship  for  the  unfortunate  officers 
whose  names  are  given  above,  and  a  desire  fer  truth,  were  tlie  motives ;  his  trials,  dangers,  and  in- 
teresting Journey,  are  all  fully  recorded  in  this  volume,  even  to  minute  details.  The  fltcu  about  the 
countries  and  nations  passed  through,  are  so  new  and  valuable,  and  the  high  character  of  the  author 
being  a  sufficient  endorsement  tot  the  truth  and  merits  of  the  worlE,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself,  as  they  will  obtain  therefrom  a  more  Just  idea  than  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  give. 

9/-w4  Praaual  TrtaUae  on  the  Dism^et  tf  CkUdrmi,  By  Jakbs  Stswaet,  H.  D.,  A.  H.,  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  etc.  Third  edition.  Careftilly  revisiBd  and  enlarged. 
New  York :  Harper  4t  Brothers. 

This  treatise  embraces  an  anatomical  view  of  the  structure  of  the  organs,  and  an  analyxatSon  of  the 
disorders  to  which  children  are  chiefly  subjecti  The  divisions  of  the  work  are  of  "  The  Vital  Func- 
tions,** the  Respiratory  and  Circulatory  Systems ;  of  **  The  Natural  Functions,*'  the  Digestive  and 
Excrement  Systems,  and  of  '*The  Anlnud  Functions,'*  the  Nervous  and  Hotar  Systems.  This  sci- 
entific division,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of  technical  terms  in  the  course  of  the  treatise,  render  it 
more  valtiable  for  professional  men,  than  as  a  book  for  fkmlly  use.  Fkom  a  glance  at  tiie  method 
In  which  some  of  the  subjects  are  treated,  particularly  that  of  **  the  development  of  the  bodies  of 
children,"  we  should  Judge  the  work  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  medical  sdence.  The  feet  of  a  third 
edition  having  been  called  for  within  a  few  months  after  the  issue  (tf  the  second,  is  a  fetar  Index  of 
its  claims  upon  the  profemion. 

Z^-~0b§ervatum9  in  the  East,  dU^fy  in  EgfpU  PeUeitine,  Syria,  and  A»ia  Minor.  By  Job*  P.  Durbim, 
D.  D.,  late  President  of  DicMnson  College,  author  of  *«  ObservatiOBS  In  Buepe,"  ete.  S  veb.,  19mo. 
New  York :  Harper  4t  Brocheii. 

The  numerous  class  ef  readers  interested  feom  religious  sympathy  in  Dr.  DwUn's  Baropean  Ob- 
servations, published  some  mondis  since,  will  have  increased  gratifleation  in  the  perusal  vi  these 
observations  touching  scenes  in  lands  impressed  with  the  foot  prints  of  the  God-man,  and  his  early 
disciples.  In  the  observations  on  various  questions  connected  with  the  fete  of  Christianity  in  th« 
ESast,  which  are  scattered  through  the  volumes,  sometimes  interwoven  with  the  narrative,  there  will 
be  found  some  important  views,  not  presented  by  recent  American  writers  who  have  travelled  over 
the  same  regions.  Part  of  the  ground  travelled  by  Dr.  D.,  remains  nearly  untrodden  by  previous 
American  travellers.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  the  present  work  in  several  respecte  more  attractive 
even  than  the  **  Europe**  of  the  author. 

4.— TAtf  Autobiemnkf  of  Alfieri,  the  Tragic  Poet.  Tranilated,  with  an  Original  Essay  on  the  Oenint 
and  Tines  of  Allien,  by  C.  Edwards  Lbstxu,  U.  S.  Conral  at  Genoa,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Ateneo  Italiano  at  Florence,  etc.,  etCi.    New  York :  Paine  4t  Bargen. 

This  biography  from  the  pen  of  Its  subject,  the  poet  who  pletuied  the  softness  of  Italian  scessry,  and 
the  romantic  eharaeteristics  of  his  nation.  In  his  beautlfel  dramatic  productions,  is  given  to  us  in  a  style 
that  partakes  aMke  of  the  poem  and  the  novel.  Mr.  Lester's  appreeiatioa  of  the  ideas  of  his  author  is 
exhibfted  in  the  intorastlag  esny  of  his  own,  and  the  tranahition.  ft  is  dedicated  to  W.GOmors  Shams, 
the  novelist ;  and  tlie  translator,  at  the  same  time,  takes  occasion  to  Introduce  some  lemaiks  upon  the 
copyright  qnsstion.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  translator  has  perfeimed  his  duty,  we  can  only 
speak  in  terms  of  approl>atioB ;  and  we  must  say,  (]f  the  autobiography  itself,  that  few  inventions  of  the 
fiveliest  genius  can  be  more  inteiesthig  than  this  liirtory ;  and  the  progress  of  few  minds  wOl  ofiW  a  better 
field  for  psycbologleal  stndy  tlian  his,  who  gave  as  the  results  of  an  enlarged  experieoee  in  travel,  and 
among  books  and  men,  as  here  related,  noble  truths,  through  that  powerfel  medium,  thesfsfs. 

^.—tnteUectnal  Algebra;  or,  Oral  ExercUoo  m  AlgAra^for  Common  8ekooU.    By  David  B.  TowiK, 

A.  Bf.    New  York:  Paine  it  Buigess. 

The  author  of  *'  Intelloctual  Algebra"  appears  to  have  accompllslwd  for  that  branch  of  etudy  what 
Colbum  had  formerly  done  for  the  science  of  arlthnwtlc.  He  has  brought  tUs  usefhl,  though  rathe? 
unpopular  subject,  whhln  the  comprehension  of  children ;  and  by  such  a  process  of  oral  or  Intellea 
tual  exercise,  that  his  work  may  form  as  sulteble  an  Introductkm  to  arithmetieasthatsul^)ect  formeil| 
did  to  algebra.  In  this  respect,  he  has  certainly  done  an  essential  eervlce  to  the  cause  of  mathwuitl* 
eal  education.  We  hav«  no  doubt  but  intellectual  algebra  Is  desttaed  to  supereede  thoee  anHquateA 
fyitems  which  hnv*  coatrihttted  to  iftard  ift  gmmral  iuttodnetloB  as  a  study  la  oar  I 
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^'^WiU^  ir  PMtmam*i  Libr^rg  of  Awuricam,  Books.  ^0.  4.— 7^  Wlgmom  mi  the  Cakim,  Bj  the 
Mtthor  oi  **  Tha  Yemauee/*  "  Guy  Riven,**  etc  New  York :  Wiley  4t  Pntanm. 
Mr.  Simiiw  has  pablithed  in  this  Totame  a  nunber  of  tales,  the  acdunalatloo  of  several  yean. 
They  abonad  in  descriptioiis  of  scenes  characteristic  of  the  soathem  states,  and  in  the  deliaeation 
of  the  characten  of  the  planter  and  Ms  dark  dependants,  or  of  an  eartier  inhabitant,  the  ptooeer  and 
the  Indiaa.  Few  are  better  qoallfied  than  the  author  to  describe  or  weave  in  a  story  incidents  mas' 
trative  of  the  border  history  of  the  south.  One  or  two  of  the  tales  are  not  only  interestinf ,  bnt  eici- 
ting,  while  some  betray  a  want  of  finish,  and  carelessness ;  possessing  snfliclent  interest,  however,  to 

exonerate  the  author  from  the  charge  of  "  book-making.** JV0.  5.  Big  j8M,  and  Little  Monkotttm. 

By  CoRRBUUs  Mattbbws.  This  should  be,  and,  so  for  as  we  can  Judge,  is,  a  favorite  work.  Its 
whimsical  plot  is  somewhat  thus  :~**  Big  Abel,**  the  manufoctored  descendant  of  Henry  Hudson,  and 
**  Lankey  Fogle,**  of  the  Manhattan  chieftain  of  Gotham*s  swarthy  inhabitanti  in  times  of  the  canoe 
and  wigwam,  both  having  a  **  right,  title,  and  Interest**  to  New  York,  meet  "  up  town,**  and  instead 
of  going  to  law  about  the  matter,  settie  their  dispute  of  claim  equitably  and  quieUy  between  them- 
selves. In  their  perambulations  of  the  city,  of  the  fiunlliar  objects,  the  description  of  which  will  strike 
•very  one  as  being  drawn  to  the  life,  the  descendant  of  the  Indian  finds  llttie  to  claim,  save  the 
parks,  and  sky  and  stan,  and  whatever  of  eternal  nature  Big  Abei*s  forefathen  and  his  coteroporary 
kinsmen  have  left  The  ships,  the  houses.  New  York  as  tt  is.  Big  Abel  of  course  claims  as  hisowa ; 
and,  having  amicably  adjusted  the  matter,  they  end  by  a  frolic.  The  "Poor  Scholar,**  and  In  flKt 
most  of  the  characten  and  scenes  described,  are  not  only  original,  but  ingenious  and  beautiAiI.    Fsw 

volumes  can  better  amuse  the  idle  hour  of  a  New  Yorker. JVs.  6.  fVaMioringo  of  a  POgrim  Unier 

tko  Shadow  of  Jtfnttrf  Bla^c.  By  Gboeob  B.  Chbbvbe,  D.  D.  A  peculiar  charm  is  lent  to  these  tan- 
passioned  descriptions  of  some  of  nature*!  most  noble  handiwork,  by  the  constant  religlofas  feellnf 
blending  with  Apoofo  devotion  to  nature.  The  **  vale  of  Chammouny,**  **  Geneva,**  *'  the  Alps,**  and 
*  Mont  Blaac,*'  are  pictored  to  our  mlnd*s  eye  in  their  most  sublime  beauty.  And  not  only  mountain!, 
and  towering  crags,  and  cataracts,  are  described,  but  the  personal  intercourse  of  the  author  with  soma 
European  men,  who  are  Unooring  like  mouiOain*  above  the  bigotry  and  darimeas  of  their  age  and 
country— «uch  men  as  Merle  D*Attbigne,  Dr.  Gaussen.  and  the  Geneveee  reformen  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Would  that  our  tourist's  books  generally  were  so  quick  to  mark  and  describe  what  is  bean- 
tifhl  and  sublime  in  nature,  or  noble  and  praiseworthy  among  men.    The  book  will  find  many  rsadeia. 

Ij-'Tko  Medici  9orieo  of  Jtaliam  Ptooo,  AV.  4.— TAs  Citittn.  of  a  RemuUie.  By  Ausaldo  Cbba,  a 
Genoese  Republican  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Translated  and  edited  by  C.  EowAnne  Lbstbk. 
New  York :  Paine  it  Buigess. 

The  fourth  number  of  this  series  Is  the  translation  of  a  work  that  strikes  us  more  like  a  classic  than 
any  book  that  has  lately  fallen  into  our  hands.  It  seems  as  if  the  mantie  of  Roman  authorship  had 
descended  upon  the  Genoese  republican,  and  the  art  of  Ouintilian,  with  the  experience  of  Thucydldea, 
had  animatedi  centuries  later,  an  Inhabitant  of  their  own  Italian  soil.  Ceba*s  idea  of  the  citizen,  an 
•zpressed  in  the  qualities  which  he  requires  In  a  perfect  one,  is  not  only  Just,  clear,  and  well  defined, 
hot  noble,  digiti/lod,  and  heautiftU,  Such  citizens  would  have  saved  the  Italian  repubUcs,  and  tiiey 
may  save  our  own.  His  chaste  political  work  will  be  pnctical  in  any  age  ;  while  the  appUcabiUty  of 
the  thoughts,  and  the  acknowledged  finish  of  the  translation,  render  It  pecullariy  so  to  us. 

8.— 7^  Worko  of  Rev*  Riekard  Cecil,  laU  JOmoUr  of  St.  Jbkn'o  Ckapel,  etc.    In  3  volumes,  19m>. 

New  York:  Robert  Carter. 

The  name  of  Cecil  is  familiar  to  that  laige  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  denominated  **  evanfsll- 
cal  ;**  and  wa  have,  In  the  three  handsome  volumes  before  us,  a  complete  coUeetion  of  his  published 
works.  The  fint  contains  a  collection  of  discourses,  practical,  consolatory,  and  persuasive,  deUvered 
flromtlmetotime,  to  the  congngation  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  London.  The  second  embiacos  a  vaiMj 
of  moral  and  religions  miscellanies,  besides  several  occasional  sermons,  prepared  for  the  prees  by  Mr. 
Cecil,  during  his  life-time ;  and  the  third  and  last  volume  Includes  brief  extracts  fkom  his  sermoBa, 
diary,  letters,  and  other  ftagmentary  papers,  and  a  view  of  the  author's  life  and  character,  by  the  Rer. 
Joslah  Pratt,  whose  acquaintance  of  fifteen  yean  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  comprehending  and  a^ 
predating  the  genius  and  character  of  his  friend.  Mr.  Pratt,  In  the  enUinsiasm  of  his  intimacy,  has 
recorded,  after  the  manner  of  Boswell,  whatever  he  deemed  In  his  conversations  original  In  style,  or 
vigorous  in  expression.  The  colleetion  must  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Ubfarlesor  all  whmt 
views  haimonize  with  the  amiable  and  plovs  Cecil. 

9.— JIfy  OroMd  ParoKto,    Jfy  CfroMdmamma  OiOert  end  Mf  QrtmiifoAar  Ortgvrf.    By  Ol»  Hrm- 

pamsT.    New  Yorii :  Robert  Csrter. 

These  narratives,  with  their  appropriate  eharaeten,  cannot  fail  to  answer  the  end  lor  which  they  were 
designed,  to  instruct  the  young  by  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  rdigious  truths,  through  pleating  asao- 
dations.  *'01d  Humphiey*s**  sententious  expression  of  elevating  ideas  through  fiunlhar  hngaage  and 
iUostiation,  will  always  be  popular.  A  true  Chriitian  spirh,  and  a  wide  benevolsnes,  are  the  Isaiinf 
characteristics  of  this,  ss  well  ns  the  other  fhiits  of  the  anther's  pea.  The  welhl  design  h  dkgfakmi  in 
the  pleasing  ^miliar  drsBs  in  which  his  thonghu  an  clotiMd.  It  will  have  no  Ism  iniusnm,  and  be  mesa 
attraetive  from  the  disguise. 
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l9^The  Op*l ;  •  Pwre  Oiftfvr  Vu  HUUuf/t,    Bditod  by  JoHX  Kick.    With  DlasCntioDS,  by  J.  G. 

Chapham.    New  York :  J.  C.  Riker. 

This  bttaatiAil  annual  has  a  merit  which  we  can  rarely  ascribe  to  volumes  of  the  kind— the  eon- 
tribntions  are  all  original.  They  are  alike  creditable  to  their  authors,  and  to  the  taste  of  the  well 
known  editor  of  this  third  volume  of  the  Opal.  The  chief  contributors  seem  to  be  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Oakes  Smith  and  H.  T.  Tnckerroan,  while  there  are  also  pieces  ttom  the  pens  of  Mrs.  Anna  Cora 
Mowatt,  Charles  F.  Hofltaian,  V.t%,  Jane  L.  Bwift,  George  A.  Howard,  Emma  C.  Embury,  John  G. 
Whittier,  Francis  0.  Osgood,  and  others  tnigmtris.  These  beautiful  flowers  are  not  only  to  be  ad- 
mired for  their  intrinsic  beauty,  but  are  more  grateful  to  us,  coming,  as  they  do,  from  the  hand  that 
has  wreathed  them  so  charmingly  for  our  gratification.  The  engravings,  though  of  a  rank  inferior  to 
the  articles,  are  generally  well  executed,  an  Indistlnctnees  in  the  outlines  of  some  of  them  being  all 
that  prevents  us  from  pronouncing  the  volume  faultless.  The  paper  and  print  is  of  the  best  qual- 
ity ;  the  volume  of  the  highest  merit  among  annuals ;  and  such  the  taste  and  labor  of  John  Keese 
will  ever  make  It,  with  the  assistance  of  such  friends  as  have  laid  their  powers  under  contribution  for 
his  benefit,  and  the  edification  of  the  public. 
11.-7^  MmgiUtwtr,  for  18M.    Edited  by  Robbet  Hamxltom.    Boston :  Baxton  4t  Kelt. 

The  publishers  of  this  elegant  annual,  In  which  both  editor  and  engraver  have  shown  their  best 
Jui^ment,  announce  that  their  ot^t  is  to  please  the  community  In  general,  without  intruding  upon 
the  claims  of  other  annuals.  Most  of  the  articles  are  original,  and  from  the  pens  of  gifred  writers. 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  contributed  several  articles  of  his  own ;  and  the  others  of  his  selection,  among 
which  one  upon  the  '*  Mayflower  Woman,"  by  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  and  one  or  two  beantlfnl  trans- 
lations from  the  German,  struck  our  ikncy  particulariy,  are  highly  creditable  to  his  literary  taste.  The 
engravings  illustratlDg  the  articles  are  well  executed.  The  **  Raising  of  Jairus*s  Daughter,**  and  ano- 
ther upon  *'  Cup  Toeslng,**  are  exquisite  specimens  of  the  art.  The  binding  and  printing  are  by  no 
means  InferiOT,  and  a  more  suitable  gift-book  has  not  been  Issued  for  the  coining  year.  These  books 
embody  the  idea  of  the  progressive  refinement  in  publications,  no  less  than  that  of  the  public  taste ; 
and  their  beauty  of  execution  does  not  fall  behind  the  standard  which  a  continual  perfection  in  each 
art  called  In^  requisition  seems  to  demand. 
J3.— 7^  Bwi0ir  .Tirana/,  1840.    Boston :  PhiUipe  It  Sampson. 

This  elegant  annual  Is  In  quarto  form,  and  admirably  adapted,  as  its  name  indicates,  to  ornament 
the  table  of  the  boudoir  or  drawing-room.  The  eogmvings  are  ten  in  number,  and  are  most  bean- 
tlfnl specimens  of  mezzotint,  executed  by  Sartaln.  They  are  from  suliiJects  by  painters  of  high  note, 
aasoag  which  we  may  mention  *'  The  Exodus,**  by  Martin,  the  ^  Cave  of  Despair,*'  by  Eastlake, 
and  **  Judith  and  Holofernes,**  byVemet.  The  other  historical  Scripture  lllustrathMi  of  the  **  De- 
struction of  Babel,**  embodies  a  grand  sut)|ect,  which  Is  powerfully  expreseed  by  the  artist  The 
frontispiece,  "  Paul  and  Virginia,**  is  a  large  and  beantlfril  engraving,  which  St  Pierre  himself  would 
look  upon  with  delight  The  articles  seem  to  be  more  intended  to  accompany  the  engravings  than  to 
embody  literary  nierit,  though  we  notice  several  by  Henry  B.  Hhst,  by  Miss  Landon,  and  one  or  two 
by  Croly.  We  think  the  mechanical,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  the  artistic  execution  of  the  work, 
BMwt  commendable ;  while  many  of  the  articles  are  beantlfril  in  themselves,  and  very  appropriate. 
It  is  a  beantlfril  piece  of  workmanship,  engravings,  paper,  binding,  and  printing,  and  such  as  we  hav« 
larely  seen  surpassed.  The  annuals  of  this  year  are  singulariy  exquisite  In  dress  and  taste ;  and  If 
the  fUries  should  turn  artists  and  publishers,  their  productlou  could  hardly  be  more  rare  tfaaa 
such  as  this. 
13.— TAtf  RoteUe  ;  a  Juvenile  ^nnual^  for  1846.    Boston :  Walte,  Pierce  dt  Co. 

These  publishers  have  issued  several  little  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  young,  which  will  doubtless 
answer  the  object  Intended.  We  could  hope  that  the  same  pains  would  be  taken  In  the  preparation 
of  such  volumes,  as  for  those  who  are  old.  The  stories  and  poetical  productions  are  generally  well 
selected,  but  much  disfigured  by  the  shocking  cuts  with  which  this  otherwise  neat  volume  Is  marred. 
The  Ihct  that  they  are  intended  for  youth  demands  that  they  should  be  particularly  well  executed ; 
for  by  them  they  would  be  much  more  prised  than  by  their  elders.  The  child  who  is  addressed, 
whether  by  print  letter,  or  word,  with  care,  will  be  none  the  worse  for  It  The  simplicity  should  be 
in  the  matter^  and  not  the  form  or  style— In  the  sai^eet,  and  not  In  the  dieis  in  wUch  it  Is  clothed. 
14. — fVaiU,  Pierce  ^  Co.^e  Juvenile  Libnuy.    Boston. 

We  have  received  lix  volumes  of  the  above  teriei,  with  these  titles :— 1.  The  Pastor*s  Btoriee ;  S.  The 
Royal  Oak ;  3.  Home  Msde  Happy ;  4.  The  Parsonage ;  5.  Mary  Wilson ;  8.  Shawmut,  or  the  Settle- 
ment of  Boston  by  the  Puritan  Pilgrims.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  titlss,  as  we  have  found  upon  examina- 
tion, that  they  are  admirably  selected,  and  adapted  to  the  young,  and  are  written  in  a  sensible  style,  with- 
out any  of  that  aiiectation  of  simplicity  which  sometimes  man  the  eompesiti<«  of  such  productions.  The 
last  one,  containing  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  New  England  metropolis,  whose  site  was  the  Indian 
Shawmut  will  interest  older  heads.  The  volumes  are  neatly  got  up,  and  well  calculated  to  fix  the  attea 
tion  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
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IS.— PurtCciiiMi ;  or,  wf  Ckurekman'$  Dtftmu  agaiMt  its  J9$per${$ns,  ly  «m  JtppeaJ  to  its  mm  Sis' 
torp.  By  Thomai  W.  Coit,  D.  D.  Now  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Philadelphia :  G.  8.  Appleum. 
The  "  Review  of  the  Parilaiu,**  their  relifloo,  toleratloii,  charity,  and  other  characterletlet,  which 
ihoee  who  have  inherited  their  religion  lay  claim  to  for  their  anoeston  with  a«  mneh  perseverance 
at  their  opponents  deny  it,  is  no  donbt  intended  at  an  antidote  to  the  inordinate  praiae  of  PoritaoiflB, 
and  corresponding  detraction  from  Episcopacy.  In  the  same  degree  that  this  praise  has  done  ii^fasdce 
to  their  character,  we  ml^t  say  have  also  tlie  aspersions  here  careAilly  collected.  Hoch  of  both  Is 
tme,  a  great  deal  eiaggerated,  and  perhaps  some  Ikbrieated.  The  extreme  to  which  Dr.  Coit  goes 
In  his  defence  of  Episcopacy,  and  that  to  which  modem  Poritans  tend,  has  a  Jost  mean,  from  which 
it  is  easy  to  observe,  as  firom  an  eminence,  the  intolerance  of  religioas  bigotry,  illustrated  here  by  tho 
most  powerful  example  that  can  be  drawn  Ihm  the  world's  history.  The  basis  of  the  book  Is  a 
series  of  letters  that  appeared  In  the  Churchman  some  ten  years  ago,  which  made  much  noise  amoag 
the  opponentt  and  defenders  of  the  Puritans.  With  neither,  we  think,  rests  the  whole  truth ;  and  we 
can  say  that  Dr.  Coit  lias  presented  his  side  of  the  question  with  all  the  talent,  learning,  and  partisan 
feeling  of  the  scholar  and  sectarian. 

J6.— J^Mtory  ^  tkt  War  in  Franco  etui  BOgioM,  in  1815;  tomJUOning  MimaU  DUaOo  ^  the  BaUUa  ^ 
QiMlrt  Brao,  LAgn^^  Wanro,  amd  WaimrUo,    Bv  Captain  W.  LoBAEua,  Secretary  and  A^taaC  of 
the  Royal  MlUlary  Asylum,  Constructor  of  the  **  iVaierioo  Model."    First  American,  Cram  the 
second  London  edition,  with  Plans  of  Baules  and  Maps.    Philadelphia :  Lea  4t  Blanchard. 
This  book  deserves  a  mors  extended  notice  than  our  brief  tlmlto  will  allow  us  to  give  It.    Its  great 
reputation  as  a  true,  faithfully  compiled,  and  extraordinarily  correct  history  of  that  most  exciting  of 
periods  and  battles,  its  extensive  sale,  and  numerous  editions,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  author, 
would  be  enough,  were  his  labors  and  lu  merits  not  observable  throughout    The  recital,  and  dis- 
position of  facts,  are  performed  with  a  skill  that  reminds  us  of  that  exhibited  in  another  light  by  the 
military  commander.    The  author  eigoyed  a  rare  opportunity  in  collecting  information  from  the  best 
quarters  for  the  construction  of  his  *'  model**  of  Waterioo,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  the  battle ; 
and,  as  the  depositery  of  such  information,  he  wrote  the  work.    The  maps  and  plans  are  not  only  ad- 
mirably executed,  but  beautlftilly  illustrative  of  one  of  the  most  candid,  reliable,  Intereeting,  and 
valuable  modoU  of  histories,  that  will  have  made  the  future  bless  the  past  for  its  labors.    The  style  Is 
simple  and  condensed ;  the  prominent  points  of  the  great  battle  well  brought  forward  and  relieved, 
and  the  whole  apparently  too  authentic  to  be  doubted. 

Yt. "Historical  Sksteh  of  tks  Second  War  between  the  United  States  of  Emories,  and  Ortat  Britain, 
doeUred  bf  Congrees  the  18tk  of  Jane,  1813,  and  eonelnded  »y  Peace  the  IStk  of  Fhbnutry,  1815.  By 
CHAatae  J.  Imoieboll.    in  3  voiumes.    Vol.  1,  embracing  the  Evenu  of  1819-13.    PhiladelpUa: 


This  if  the  first  volume  of  a  very  interesting,  though,  for  some  reasons,  singular  work.  It  is  not  a 
Ustary,  property,  but  evidenUy  written  for  thoee  who  know  about  the  war,  by  one  too  folly  conversant 
with  it  to  descend  to  delaUs,  or  touch  upon  points  which  do  not  subordinate  themselves  to  a  predeter- 
nlned  purpose.  It  gives  a  faithful  and  interesting  descrlpUon  of  particular  portinns  of  that  period  of 
our  history,  rather  than  a  full  account  of  the  whole ;  and  those  (whatever  may  have  been  the  de«Sgn 
orpropooedtendencyof  the  work)  are  written  with  an  undoubted  fairness aad  accuracy.  Thecanses 
ef  the  war  an  but  little  touched  upon ;  the  consplcnous  persons  cenaected  with  it,  at  more  length ;  and 
the  Indian  and  naval  portion  of  the  history,  considered  in  an  interesting  and  extended  manner.  TIm 
revenue  and  tariff  questions  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  the  dose  of  the  war,  are  considered 
carefoliy ;  yet  the  author  draws  no  conclusions  therefrom,  leaving  that  for  his  readers.  Whether  Its 
olOect  is  to  foster  a  warlike  spirit  or  not,  lu  merits  as  a  history  cannot  be  overiooked  or  unappreciated. 
The  style  is  abrupt  at  times,  and  caroless  to  a  fault ;  marking  the  politician  who  regards  his  matter, 
lather  than  the  scholar  who  cares  for  the  manner.  Few  are  better  qualified  for  the  task  which  Mr. 
Ingersoil  has  in  his  way,  thus  far,  discharged. 

18.—/  Will  be  a  OentlemoM'    A  Book  for  Bows,    By  Mrs.  Tuthili^    Fourth  edition. 
19.-^I  Will  be  a  Lad§.    A  Book  for  CHrts.    By  BIrs.  Tuthill.    Third  edition. 
90.~On«ard/  Right  Onaoardl    By  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tdtmill,  author  of  «*  1  WIU  be  a  OentlemBn,*'  etc 

Boston:  William  Crosby  and  U.  P.  MiehoU. 

Judging  flrom  the  appearance  of  these  books,  we  took  up  the  latter  to  while  away  a  fow  moments; 
but  tlte  surprlslnf  interest  of  the  little  volume  induced  us  to  finish  it  with  as  much  eagerness  as  we 
eonld  a  novel  from  the  most  gifted  pen.  The  delightfhi  characters  woven  Into  the  stories  will  fosci- 
'nate  not  only  every  child  Into  whose  hands  they  fall,  but  children  of  an  *'  elder  growth."  The  aa- 
thoress,  heretofore  unknown  to  us,  has  awakened  by  these  charming  Uttle  volumes  an  Interest  and 
curiosity  that  will  render  welcome  in  fhtura  any  productions  flrom  her  pen.  She  touches  the  mind, 
and  awakens  the  better  feelings,  not  by  advice  or  aphorisms,  but  by  the  exhibition  of  vlrtue*s  eflects  in 
her  deilghtfVa  creations,  that  are  not  only  imaginative,  but  true,  and  with  natural  defects,  only,  hi 
which  they  are  not  perfection ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Artist  Boy,  in  the  last  of  the  above-named 
volumes.  This,  with  her  two  little  ideals  in  the  two  first—*'  Joseph  Brandon**  and  **  Beulah  Morris,** 
are  among  the  fUrest  characters  that  we  have  read  of ;  and  their  histories,  joys,  sorrows,  and  success- 
es, with  the  neat  guise  in  which  the  volumes  are  cUul,  as  appropriate  fbr  youth  as  their  beautiful 
contents,  deserve  fbr  both  author  and  publisher  the  thanks  or  all  their  readers. 
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Sl<->Sfr«M#.   By  HiMiT  Mbltill,  B.  D.,  Minister  of  Cundtn  ClMpel,  Camberwell,  and  late  Fellew 

and  Tator  of  8u  Peter's  Oollefe,  Caintold|e.    Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  P.  M*Ilvamb,  D.  D.,  etc. 

New  York :  Stanford  k.  Swords.    PhiladelpUa :  G.  S.  Appteton. 
9p.— 5«r»(m«  on  Certata  ^  tht  I^mm  FrimifumX  FhcU  ttnd  Rrfertnc6»  in  Saerti  SUrf.    By  HiHKT 

MaLnLL,B.D^ete.    Second  series.    New  York:  Stanford  4t  Swords. 

The  irst  of  these  is  a  handsomely  pobUshed  octavo  volume,  which  we  acknowledge  the  reception 
oC  as  well  as  the  second,  a  mach  smaller  volome.  Melvili's  repatatlon  as  an  earnest  laborer  in  the 
BngUsh  Cliurch,  and  eloqnent  preacher,  is  widely  spread  among  the  Chveh  on  oar  own  side  uf  the 
ocean.  His  eamestnesi,  it  is  said,  becomes  an  excitement ;  and  certainly  that  chaiaclerlstlc  is  per- 
ceptible in  his  discovses.  The  AnMrican  editor  makes  a  dlstinctian  between  the  manner  of  his 
anther  as  preaching  /Hm  and  #«<  of  the  Scriptnrse,  and  of  preaching  Atom  the  text  entirely,  and 
thoee  who  simply  make  it  a  starting  point  of  a  train  of  rsmarks.  This  is  otvioosly  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  the  semMNUk  The  volnmes  contain  all  pnblished  by  their  writer,  which  was  done  in 
answer  to  a  request  ftora  the  Bachelors,  President,  and  Under-Oradnates  oi  Cambridge,  before  whom 
they  were  delivered'-an  evidence  of  their  value  not  to  be  overlooked. 

93^^  Bri^  D4»cr^tun  of  AVis  York,  formerly  eaUtd  AW  M'otktrUnda,  witk  the  PUeeo  thereto  ad- 
joining :  likomioo,  a  Brtif  Aolation  of  tho  Cnotg/mt  of  tko  JnHano  tkoro.  By  Damul  Dbnton.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Copioos  and  flla«trative  Notes.  By  Gabuxl  Fumiaji,  Member  of  the  New  York 
Htotorical  Society.    New  York :  WUUam  Gowans. 

This  very  handsome  volume  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  Gowans*s  Blblletheca  Americana,  which  is 
to  consist  of  reprints  from  old  and  scarce  books,  and  occasionally  an  original  work,  designed  to  throw 
light  upon  some  obscure  point  of  American  history.  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the  publisher  to  give 
to  American  antiquarians  a  collection  corresponding  with  the  Harieian  Miscellany  in  England.  If 
rare  and  aatique  works  are  to  be  the  test  of  its  success,  we  doubt  not,  flrom  the  promise  of  the  volume 
before  us,  the  collection  will  be  fimnd  all  the  most  antiquarian  could  desire.  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  other  places  "  thereunto  adjoining,**  are  described  as  they  were ;  and,  by  the  excellent  introduc- 
tton  of  the  editor,  and  copious  notes,  we  are  enabled  to  Identify  the  places.  The  valne  of  the  book 
will  doubtless  be  increased  by  the  conslderatlan  tiiat  it  is  the  first  printed  English  description  of  the 
colony  inhabiting  the  region  now  comprised  in  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  While  Mr. 
Gowans  gratifies  a  laudable  taste  in  the  publication  of  works  of  this  class,  we  hope  he  will  be  amply 
rewarded  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

84.— ItetKs.  A  Poem.  By  Philip  Jaihs  Bjjlit,  Barrister  at  Law.  First  American  edition.  Bos- 
ton :  Benjamin  B.  Muzsey. 

This  is  a  dramatic  poem,  in  which  the  Defty,  his  Son,  the  angels  of  God,  Ludfor,  with  the  spirits 
of  evil,  and  Pestns,  a  being  of  earth,  given  up  to  Lucifer  by  God,  to  be  tempted,  are  characters. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  heaven  and  earth.  The  author,  in  his  poem,  vindicates  himself  ftom  the  ex- 
pected charge  of  Irreverence,  by  citing  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  as  an  example ;  alindlng, 
doubtless,  to  the  book  «f  Job.  The  poem  is  ftUl  of  grand  conceptions,  not  only  ae  the  themes  would 
cause  it  to  be  in  an  ordinary  mind,  but  beartag  the  imprass  of  its  author's  vividness  and  sublimity  of 
creatioa,  deep  and  tevent  enthusiasm,  and  elevated  religions  faith.  In  the  progress  of  this  greal 
dramatic  production,  he  has  traced  the  doubts  and  belief  that  the  mind,  in  its  development,  passes 
through.  Its  originality  oi  undertaking  and  execution  have  caused  a  great  sensation  in  England.  Its 
bold  and  mysterious  spirit  must  attract  readers ;  and  we  are  sure  they  will  never  be  nwte  dlspnssd  to 
be  charmed,  as  well  as  often  shocked  In  the  perusal,  than  ourselves. 

S5.-.TAS  Broken  Fms,  ami  ether  Poeme.  By  Amaitoa  M.  Edmonm.  Boston :  Gonld,  Kendall  k,  Liacofai. 
Thk  volanie  is  made  up  of  the  poems  of  a  young  lady,  who,  in  her  short  and  beantiftil  preftee,  claims 
the  fhll  oharHy  of  the  pnUie  against  oenaorioosnass.  Many  of  the  poems  are  in  a  reUgiow  and  melan- 
choly vein,  and  some  of  a  mors  spirited  east  One  of  the  latter,  called  Grace  Darling,  aceompanied,  by 
the  way,  with  a  beantifhl  and  appropriate  engraving,  particularly  struck  us.  Like  the  productions  of 
most  young  poet*,  they  abound  in  apostrophss,  which  are  ahrays  to  be  delicately  and  sparingly  used. 
Thoss  upon  Scriptnral  sol^ects,  such  as  the  **  Widow's  Son,**  stc,  are  weU  written,  thoq|ji  they  remind 
us  of  similar  **  Sacrsd  Poetry."  The  sympathy  with  nature  and  her  forms  exhibited,  stamps  the  author  as 
a  young  lady  of  taste,  though  not  gifted  to  an  extraordinary  dsgrse;  requiring  mnoh  cultivation  to  take  a 
stand  far  above  mediocrity.  One  or  two  of  the  pieces  are  quite  humorous.  The  effect  of  the  prodoctioas 
are  enhanced  by  the  neat  manner  in  wUoh  the  volonw  is  published,  and  detracted  fkom  by  an  engraving 
ftonting  the  title-page,  from  a  very  nnsxprasilve  and  stiff  daguecrsotype,  no  way  improved  by  the  stiff 
signature,  which  seems  as  H  written  for  the  ooeaslon. 

96 — The  Itmol  ef  God.    A  Seriee  qf  Pmetienl  Sormena.    By  Stspbsh  H.  Ttk«,  D.  D^  Rectcr  of  Si. 

George's  Church,  New  York.    Third  edition.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

Although  the  sermons  embraced  in  this  volume  are  not  partlcnlariy  doctrinal  hi  their  character, 
yat  we  recognise  partly  hidden  mennings  and  aliuaioiu  dlsdoaing  the  peculiar  modifications  of  tenets 
that  have  distinguished  the  author  and  Dr.  Milnor  as  two  of  the  most  prominent  leaden  of  what  is 
called  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Ghurch.  The  four  flnt  sennons  are  fkom  the  text,  **  Prepare  to 
meet  thy  God,  O  Israel!*'  which  gives  the  book  itt  title.  The  sermona  fbim,  together,  a  Tery  hand- 
wema  volume,  of  aeee  than  three  hnndvad  pagei. 
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Sn.^Tkt  FuUn;  or.  Hell,  PmrgUorji,  umd  Paradui  tff  i>«tf«  Aigkieri,    TnOiSftted  by  \ho  B^ur. 

Pkancis  Caey.  a.  M.    With  Us  Life  of  Dante,  Cbmnolo^utl  Vtciw  af  hii  A^e,  AddlfloAftI  Ifot 

and  Index.    Illustrate^  with  twelve  engravings,  from  ilnliih*  by  Jcili;]  f  [hiLtnjui.  R.  A.    FHca  I 

last  corrected  London  edition.    New  York:  D.  Applet  >ra  tL  Ci>.    PbHadt;]{ihia ;  G.  B.  Appi»i». 

Here  u  Gary*!  Dante,  the  old  edition,  published  in  1800,  reviwd  snd  rorK(?t«Ml»  ii>  s  vew  d4««.  end 

rendered  donbly  valoable  by  the  addition  of  a  froDtispiee^e>  of  ihti   "  Ld«l  Parftnii,"  b^  ^isl&o,    Th««* 

it  is,  in  all  its  beauty,  expreaive  of  that  mild  and  ealn  endumac«,  that  reintriiiui  atitiiibiilfy.  t\m,i  sdnoii 

heavenly  hope  and  coarsge,  which  shone  forth  in  this  wiett  trag^t  chtmcfr  f*f  Uta  muldle  ikgn  ■  sM 

there,  too,  is  his  immortal  poem,  with  its  lofty  enthusiuni,  in  mwrul  crraiiiuTii^  nt^ttli^^  9^4  |ci  IWH  Hf 

deep  spiritoal  beauty.  Anglicised  as  tolerably  as  it  ever  ha>  Ixscii.  aittl  (iFi^UuliJ;  *rii\  hm.    We  tMbd  b  Iq 

our  boyhood;  and  if  we  did  not  feel  the  Aill  power  •(  tJie  »pint  of  tha  ''  L>4tm*  OomAdy/*  Mr.  Quf 

taoght  OS  that  the  labor  of  learning  the  Italian  would  be  t  poor  fLompeiHaiiuii  fat  \hf  jileesiiTe  oT  lev^^f 

this  wonderful  creation  of  the  **  Hero  Poet**  in  the  tongiw  which  be  ttnboaunl  it  lit,  (tu(i|»tla1j  «lfln*,  tout 

lor  the  Anclo-flazon  world. 

9S.^fFiUf  ^  Putnam's  Lihrary  of  Choice  Reading.  Jfa.  S&.^TebU  TaitL  Owfuim  om  tt*^*^  Mrm 
and  TkxngO'  By  Wiluam  Uazlitt.  In  two  Parts.  Y^i\*  Khw  Yu%\/t .  Wtlpy  ^  pyitiam. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  success  of  the  repablicatiaii  La  thin  ^nuniry  ^>f  tbo  ro^umri  T*r  lltudUrt 
works  that  have  already  appeared,  have  induced  the  put>l^l<LQn  to  give  tht^  pubHe,  to  tho  tsme  Ptrm  , 
the  second  series  of  his  inimitable  *'  talk.**  The  sufaifects  of  theH  eiisy!i  aj-c  ofjojit  the  cbamjciti  lf> 
draw  forth  the  peculiar  and  striking  scintillations  of  Ba^Utt't  tAemtiig  bmtn,  m  h«ftiilifiit  la  Ui^r  ec- 
centricities as  they  are  "  wild  without  rule'*  la  their  serlijui  uiotKls.  Evi^ry  voliunis  of  Ms  werfet  mvM 
be  welcome,  and  the  public  hardly  need  new  production  vtheii  they  c&u  Sail  »d  much  fieshaeei  lii 
these,  as  yet  not  in  the  least  dimmed  by  time. 

99.— 5tiu<Ms  m  Religion.  By  the  author  of  *'  Words  in  a  Baaday  SchwiL"  New  ¥i«k '.  C.  Sli^h<i4- 
The  tone  of  this  little  volume  is  good,  although  the  klu«^  are  Qot  inrr^etly  new,  on  the  s uifliMW 
treated.  Many  of  them  are  doctrinal,  and  not,  of  coursf ,  fntere^tlne,  considcifliiii  thcvi  vct^  ctiDcaliv 
or  analytically.  The  author  must  have  intended  the  vulume  Un  Umse  uhj  yunnK  iu  tptvn  rally  putflvd 
in  their  minds  those  OMtien,  or  too  old  to  change  them.  The  iLoral  iaaiieoc^,  Uit^  (bate  ci/a  lhinL«all 
others  of  kindred  character,  with  which  the  preas  is  dioadedt  U»  fimi^eworthy.  sud  inty  ptuslhty  i« 
beneficial  to  some  one.  A  slight  novelty,  which  books  of  the  eharaeier  i!li  boi  gsn«m1ly  pouwo^  la 
prasenting  old  and  familiar  Ideas  in  a  dress  quite  orlgtaal^  and  alniosi  odd,  will  tfoubtUMs  ftttiiit 
attention. 

^i—Tko  Old  Hwmhroif  Sorieo,  conoisHng  of  "  Old  Mwmj^hr^s  Obatm^im*,**  "  Old  f/imMlnv^tf 
Addresses,"  "  JValks  in  London,*'  "  Tkougkts  for  tAf  Thtmgktfiti,''  "  H^m^if  it^ur  "  &*»»f 
StroUs,*'  and  tko  **  Old  Sea  Csjrtam.*'    7  volumes,  18nin.    Ciwtei^B  Cabiin-t  jHthrory.    N#i%^  Yai» 
Robert  Garter. 

The  above  littte  volumes,  thoogh  unpretending  in  siss  a«id  tiilA»,  by  ih«  oM  miil  yitoBg,  imd  rkh  sad 
poor,  will  be  found  delightfU  reading,  and  full  of  instructive  nioT%l«,  Dnide  iqtrrwtlAg  by  (be  niinMiy 
in  which  they  are  introduced.  As  a  companion  in  a  walii,  or  a  lermrkaJurr  0\H  |liini|ilu«j  b  AlVRfl 
on  the  watch  to  give  point  to  a  homely  adage,  to  express  tho  viitctttons  of  n  Mndly  haart^aBdMihi  Hi 
philoeophy  more  palatable  by  gilding  it  so  happily.  The  »ii  Ujet.t*  ufrm  to  bn  i^verrthittf  tttm  wiadi 
"  to  draw  a  moral.*'  The  little  works,  at  first  sight,  o^m  mti&ai  far  cbjldfoa ;  but  a  p«ra^  e«AVliiMa 
us  that  chUdren  of  an  elder  growth  than  boy  or  girlhood  an  the  true  person  i  b^ba  isimtetBd  »y  e%s». 
We  hope  they  will  find  their  way  to  every  fireside. 

ZLr-UUU  Lessons  for  LUOo  Learners,  in  Worda  of  Ones  ^^Uohls.    By  Mn.  OiLawiLL.    NfW  Yfflt 

D.  Apptoton  dt  Go.    Philadelphia :  6.  8.  Appleton. 

This  is  really  a  very  pretty  book,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Uiir  youngest  readnr.  aiut  one  of  iIh 
most  snccessfol  efibrts  we  have  ever  met  with,  of  tellluf  lUulen  tn  w^rda  of  ono  tyJ1sbl«^ 

BOOKS  III  FAPER  COTERS,  PUBLISHET*  BIWCE  OPTl  LAST. 
TBL-^Sd^aiiono  from  tke  Works  of  Taylor,  Latimer,  Httlt,  Miltam.  Bunvm^  Sautk.  lirtit^.  >V£lcr^«ri 
Baioon.    By  Basil  Mohtaou,  Esq.,  M.  A.    First  American,  rmm  the  ftfih  I^adoQ  fxlulAn.    Wlw 
lb  Putnam^s  Library  of  Choice  Reading.    New  York ;  Wlky  ^  KittnstD.    [^me  nf  ^be  «tMte|t 

Ems  of  the  master  minds  enumerated  in  the  tltle-pag^.  a/«  lujre  bvoucht  uutcilifr  Ln  the  piwf^Ateef* 
stion  in  a  readable  form.    The  subjects  selected  are  tjf  UDivei-isl  IntproJt,  nm!  of 

■ectarlan  topics.] 
33.— 7%0  Historf  of  Ireland.    Bv  William  Dolbt,  aided  nnil  ns^istnd  \ty  a  CaiDinlu««  of 

Irish  Antiquities,  Natives  of  Diflferent  Countries,  wh<t  are  now  RDald«At»  or  CUitent  of  IbtVldlii 

States.    New  York  and  London :  George  Virtue. 
M.—EUsabetk  BennsU;  or.  Pride  and  Prejudice.    A  Jfvvd.    By  Jaxi  AuffTSit,  author  of  ' 

••  Persuasion,"  etc.    Philadelphia :  Garey  dt  Hart. 
^^^Wrongs  of  American  Women,  First  Series.— Tke  TlUMt  Famitw;  at,  THoli  vf  ih*  yom 

Seampstresses.    By  Chaelbs  Buedbll,  author  of  **  N«T^r  Too  iJitk"  '  Trials  asd  T^lnitk^lka;' 

New  York:  £.  Winchester,  New  World  Press. 

Tlie  author  says  in  his  prefoce  that  the  characters  and  iin^lili>piu  were  drawn  fhiiiii  n?sl  Ui^^  [ 

the  names  employed  in  the  work  are  fictitious.    This  is.  ii^rither  iribuici  to  the  cjituc  En  wlikhs 

our  community  are  so  much  interested,  vis:  that  of  niakiug  Iedowd  Uie«tif&rtntf  end  trials  oTa* 
induflCrial  classes.  With  such  a  noble  aim,  the  author  ha*  united  n  piitvlr  nnnJfiKind,  artleHi,  aaiafwl 
style ;  and  the  atory  cannot  &U  of  leaving  the  imp»s«loii,  and  crreatia^  ibe  symp^thY,  chkt  Iks 
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A«T.  I— VALUE  AND  PR03PE3T3  OF  LIFff  IN  THE*UNITED  STATES.* 

FIKT  L 
AH  ANALYSIS  OP  TUB  VARIOUS  UNITED  STATES  CENSUSES,  RIOABDINO  TBS  AOBS  OF  THE  INHAH- 
TANTS  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  VALUE  AMD  FAOSFHilS  OP  LIFE    IN  THE  DIPFERSVT 
SECTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  scarcity,  or  rather  the  utter  absence  of  proper  statistical  .data,  deri* 
▼ed  from  widely  extended  moriuary  registration,  from,  which  to  deduce  the 
Talue  of  life  in  the  United  States,  renders  it  very  desirable  to  develope 
what  information  on  this  subject  may  latently  exist  in  authoritative  docu- 
ments  of  any  kind.  The  census  will  afford,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
the  only  clue  that  promises  light  on  this  subject.  The  introduction  into 
this  country  of  the  institution  of  life  insurance,  which  has  been  so  long  in 
extensive  and  successful  operation  in  Great  Britain,  must  be  made  only  on 
American  foundations— on  the  value  of  life  under  American  influences. 
The  value  of  annuities  for  this  country  must  be  calculated  on  the  same 
foundations.  These,  and  other  considerations,  render  the  determination 
of  the  value  of  life  of  political  and  mercantile  importance,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  independent  U9efulnessof  such  information  to  individuals  personally 
inQuenced  by  regard  to  health,  and  love  of  prolonged  existence.  It  is  a 
matter  as  interesting  to  the  curious,  as  worthy  of  attention  from  the  phi- 
losophical mind,  to  observe  in  what  relative  proportion  the  various  peri- 
ods of  life  regarding  age,  are  filled  by  the  people  of  different  sections  of 
country,  under  diversities  of  climate,  and  to  refer  the  differences  in  these 
proportions  to  their  true  causes.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  these 
differences  are  greater  than  is  gene  rail  v  supposed,  and  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  referrible  to  climate — greater  than  generally  supposed,  because  ^ 
they  are  not  directly  perceptible  on  inspection  of  the  census. 

*  ThM  artiel«,  now  fint  pnblbbed.  it  part  of  an  unfmblbbed  «May  on  **  The  inflaooee  uf  Climale  oo 
I  oncevity,**  by  Juho  s^pare,  in.  D.  of  Fnirbiven.  MoMachiuetU,  which  wa«  preMntad  for  the  cooBideratioa  of 
t'  e  B  >7l4t  to  HeJical  C  immittee,  of  Harvard  Universitf,  on  the  oceasion  when  the  prize  was  awarded  to 
Sdward  J  irvU,  M.  D.   The  enay  U  that  which  bad  far  iu  motto  a  Latin  vene,  commencing :  **  Z>«  *pMtimm 

vUm .**  and  it  one  of  three,  ooncemlnf  which  they,  in  a  published  rewire,  hoped  "their  authors  may 

be  induced  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  reading  the«e  valuable  and  inieretting  enaya."  It  is  bot 
Justice  til  that  U«immittee  tj  state  here  their  standing  published  vute.  that  they  "  do  not  consider  tberaaelTM 
as  approving  the  doctrines  containe  I  in  any  of  the  dissertations  to  which  the  premionu  may  be  aiKvd;ed'*-^ 
a  vole  which  more  particolarly  applies  to  an  onsoccessful  one,  or  to  a  Mrt  of  such  an  ooe.  Thu  aiuek  b 
lather  the  appendix  of  the  essay  proper,  the  only  part  adapted  to  the  Merchants*  Magaane. 
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These  difierences  are  not  perceptible,  among  the  states,  because  thej 
have  not  a  population  common  in  number,  and  it  is  only  when  made  com- 
mon by  arithmetical  processes,  that  we  become  aware  of  any  differences. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  of  the  six  censuses,  only  the  last  two  have  made 
decennial  discriminations  of  ages  through  life,  with  quinquennial  discrimina- 
tions under  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  that  no  two  of  the  preceding  ones  were 
made  on  common  assumptions  regarding  ages ;  thus  is  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  such  perfect  comparisons  of  successive  censuses  as 
would  lead  to  useful  inferences  relating  to  changes  in  our  population  with 
the  progress  of  time.  However,  such  modes  of  comparison  as  were  pos- 
sible with  this  view,  the  writer  has  made,  and  still,  with  highly  satisfac- 
tory results — the  truth  that  the  average  age  of  our  population  has,  for  the 
last  forty  years  been  increasing^  forces  itself  upon  our  notice.  This  is  a 
fact  of  observation,  though  existing  latently  in  the  censuses,  and  there 
are  many  circumstances  to  be  weighed  in  referring  thb  &ct  to  its  true  cau- 
ses.    The  evidence,  and  some  considerations  will  be  presented. 

The  census  of  the  colored  population  stands  on  such  a  footing  that  it 
cannot  be  compared,  side  by  side,  with  that  of  the  white  population,  nor 
even  with  itself  at  different  dates.  Hence,  after  making  the  only  possible 
comparisons  of  the  ^ges  of  the*  two  people,  these  considerations  will  relate 
only  to  the  wMie  inhabitants^  when  the  United  States  are  individually  or 
collectively  alluded  to. 

That  the  United  States  might  be  compared  with  other  countries,  the 
censuses  of  some  European  countries  have  been  subjected  to  the  numerical 
condition  that  renders  this  possible.  This  striking  result  is  presented,  that 
a  very  much  greater  proportion  of  our  people  are  in  the  early  and  youthful 
periods  of  life,  than  either  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  Sweden.  Is 
this  to  be  attributed  to  a  greater  proportion  of  deaths  in  adult  life,  among 
us,  or  to  a  greater  relative  proportion  of  births  1  There  are  several  indi- 
rect modes  of  determining  something  in  regard  to  this  question,  though 
additional  data  would  be  required  to  establish  the  precise  answer.  Yet 
the  fact  itself  may  serve  to  correct  the  many  erroneous  deductions  that  are 
frequently  made,  regarding  the  salubrity  of  places,  from  either  the  per  cent 
of  deaths  on  all  living,  that  occur  annually,  or  the  average  age  of  the  deaths ; 
the  last  of  which  is  the  more  correct  index  of  salubrity,  but  must  be  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  relative  proportion  of  the  living  in  the  several  pe- 
riods of  life.  The  average  age  attained  by  all  who  die  in  England,  is 
thirty-eight  years ;  were  the  United  States  equally  salubrious,  the  average 
age  of  all  who  die  here  must  be  less,  because  the  actual  living  are  so 
much  younger  on  an  average,  and  deaths,  other  things  being  equal,  roust 
take  place  at  ages  proportional  to  the  number  of  the  living.  The  city  of 
Boston  had,  in  1840,  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  its  white  male  population 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  which  is  but  a  little  less  than  the  whole 
per  centage  under  the  age  of  15,  a  circumstance  which  shows  how  few 
of  the  former  were  natives  of  the  city.  The  average  per  centage  of  deaths 
(for  ten  years)  of  persons  between  20  and  30  was  18  and  six  tenths,  of 
all  the  deaths,  while  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths,  occur  be- 
tween these  ages  in  New  England  generally.  Massachusetts  has  a  greater 
per  centage  of  her  population  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union,  (viz.  20  per  cent,)  evidently  due  to  the  temporary 
residence  of  many  unmarried  persons  from  states  at  the  north,  brought  in 
by  the  higher  wages  they  can  command  in  almost  every  department  of 
labor. 
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The  seyeral  states  present  greater  difTerences  among  themselves  in  theso 
relative  proportions,  than  does  the  country,  as  a  whole,  among  the  coon- 
tries  introduced  in  the  above  tables.  Compare  Alabama,  an  example  of 
a  southern  state,  with  either  of  the  New  England  states,  and  this  truth  is 
manifest.  In  the  southern  states,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  are 
more  inhabitants  under  the  age  of  five  years,  than  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  30 ;  so  in  the  western  states — while  the  reverse  is  true  of  the 
middle  and  New  England  states.  In  the  United  States,  these  numben 
are  nearly  balanced.  In  1830,  there  were  more  under  five  than  between 
20  and  30,  which  became  reversed  in  1840,  and  in  fijture  the  majority 
will  remain  as  in  1840,  continuing  to  increase.  The  date  of  equality 
must  have  been  about  1833. 

It  is  exceedingly  instructive  to  observe  what  constant  and  well  defina- 
ble laws,  large  bodies  of  people  observe  in  living  or  in  dying,  or  in  under- 
going  any  change.  Observe,  in  the  above  table,  how,  in  everyone  of  the 
New  England  states,  in  each  of  the  first  four  quinquennial  periods  of  life, 
there  was  a  diminution  of  the  per  centages  of  the  population,  on  passing 
through  a  period  of  ten  years,  firom  1830  to  1840— twenty-four  of  these 
comparisons  and  no  exception.  Now,  as  the  average  age  of  all  the  living 
in  these  states,  is  between  20  and  30,  we  must  expect  to  find  some  reverse 
of  the  above  in  the  later  periods  of  life  during  these  ten  years.  This  we 
do  find.  In  the  six  decennial  periods  of  life,  including  all  persons  between 
80  and  00,  there  are  but  five  exceptions  to  universal  increase  in  these 
per  centages — here  being  thirty-six  comparisons.  Three  of  these  excep- 
tions occur  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  remaining  two  in  Rhode  Island. 
These  being  long  settled  states,  are  about  reaching  their  maximum  pro- 
portion of  population  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life,  which  circum- 
stance alone  interrupts  the  harmony  of  these  beautiful  results. 

While  the  above  remarks  tend  to  the  same  end,  we  may  present  hen 
all  the  evidence  to  be  presented,  that  the  average  age  of  all  persons  wh» 
make  up  the  white  population  of  the  United  States,  has  been  increasifl( 
during  the  present  century.  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  average  a^ 
of  this  population,  as  it  was  in  1830  and  in  1840,  may  be  made  by  su)- 
posing  all  persons  in  the  several  periods  of  life  to  be  concentrated  at  tie 
centre  of  each  period,  one  group  aged  two  and  a  half,  the  next,  seven  aid 
a  half!  and  so.  on,  (12^,  17^,  25,  35,  45,  and  so  on,  etc.,)  and  all  thoie 
over  100  to  be  105,  a  more  pure  hypothesis — and  multiplying  these  a^ 
rages  by  the  respective  numbers  of  persons  in  each  period,  adding  po- 
ducts,  and  dividing  by  the  whole  number  of  persons.  We  find  it  to  be  t»r 
1880,  21,5717  years,  and  for  1840,  21,9912  years;  now,  although  thos 
numbers  are  confessedly  too  great,  their  difiference,  y^-^  of  a  year,is 
not  chargeable  with  the  same,  nor  even  with  any,  serious  objection,  vr 
correctness.  Here,  then,  is  the  increase  between  the  last  two  censuses* 
For  reasons  that  have  been  stated,  the  same  method  cannot  be  used  to  poRt 
out  an  increase  between  previous  censuses.  They  made  a  discriminatim 
of  ages  that  precludes  the  use  of  this  method.  But,  since  1800,  the  pff 
cent  of  the  population,  under  ten,  has  diminished,  or,  what  is  the  sami 
thing,  the  per  cent  over  ten  has  increased ;  the  latter  was,  in  1800, 65,3^ 
for  males,  65,94  for  females ;  in  1840,  68,35  for  males,  68,55  for  females 
On  comparing  the  ratio  of  the  number  over  45,  to  that  under  10,  for  tb 
years  1800,  18 10,  and  1820,  (at  which  years  only  such  comparison  ispo» 
•ible,}  we  find  that  for  every  100  under  10,  there  were  over  45,  the  nu» 
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1800. 

1810. 

ISM. 

United  States^. 

343 

35.3 

36.8 

Vii^nia, 

32.7 

36.1 

36.8 

M  assacfausetlB, . 

49Ji 

5(K7 

544 

ConnecCicat,... . 

493 

54.0 

59J2 

North  Carolintr 

39.6 

31i2 

33.7 

South  Carolina,. 

274 

285 

32.6 

ber  presented  in  the  following  table,  at  the  dates,  and  in  the  states  mm^ 
tioned :  which  states  were  selected  at  random,  and  were  the  only  ones 
examined  under  this  relation. 

1800.  1810.  18M. 

Ohio, ^ 20.9  25.7  283 

Maine, 293  32.2  383 

N.  Hampehire,.        383  424'  513 

New  York, 813  32.6  363 

Rhode  bland,...        49.1  51.6  503 
Sweden,  in  1775,  76.4. 

Thus,  bj  the  only  possible  modes  of  investigation,  (which,  by  the  way^ 

are  entitled  to  the  greater  credit  for  their  independency,  instead  of  less 

credit  for  the  absence  of  continuity  or  harmony,)  do  we  perceive  one  and 

the  same  inference  forcing  itself  into  notice,  that  the  living  population  of 

the  whole,  and  every  part  of  the  United  States,  has,  during  the  present 

century,  been  becoming  an  older  population,  which,  however,  is  far  from 

being  necessarily  synonymous  with  the  assertion,  that,  at  the  present  day, 

we  are  living  under  influences  tending  to  increase  the  length  of  life.   There 

is  need  of  additional  statistics  to  establish  such  inference.    We  need  to 

know  whether  immigration  is  tending  now,  more  than  formerly,  to  fill  up 

aduk  life,  rather  than  infiuicy.     We  need  to  know  whether  our  former 

larger  proportion  of  youthful  life,  was  owing  to  this  being  a  younger  coun« 

"Tj  than  it  now  is — for  we  are  able  to  establish,  as  a  truth,  that  the  younger 

ind  more  rapidly  settling  parts  of  the  country,  have  a  nnich  greater  pro* 

ortion  in  early  life,  than  the  longer  settled  parts.     Advanced  people  do 

ot  settle  new  regions.     Those  at  the  active  and  middle  periods  of  life, 

sly,  make  permanent  changes  of  residence.     In  the  newly  settling  parts 

iihe  United  States,  where,  with  little  labor,  the  soil  produces  abundantly 

f  man,  and  where  &shion  and  mode  of  life  are  liable  to  be  less  regarded, 

iia  probable  that  marriages  are  much  earlier,  and  births  more  numerous. 

lis  a  law  of  population,  that  it  increases  as  the  focilities  of  living  increase. 

Us  a  proverb,  that  where  a  loaf  is  added,  a  man  is  bom.     Hence  we 

n^  observe,  by  the  tables  that  have  been  presented,  that  the  more  recent 

tl  settling  and  growth  of  any  state,  the  greater  the  increase  of  the  ratio 

iodvanced  life,  between  any  two  periods  that  are  compared.     Observe 

line  and  Vermont,  in  this  respect,  and,  in  contrast,  observe  Massachu- 

s«  and  Rhode  Island,  in  the  table  already  given. 

I^ere  the  above  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  length  of  life  is  increa- 
sir  in  this  country,  the  truth  would  be  in  accordance  with  what  is  proved 
toe  true  throughout  roost  of  Christendom,  especially  several  countries  in 
Eope.  In  France,  the  average  age  of  one  million  of  persons  who  died 
bsre  the  French  revolution,  was,  according  to  Duvillard,  28  years  and 
ICiionths.  In  the  Armuairef  fer  1831,  Mathieo  gives,  as  the  average  age, 
Slyears.  In  one  century,  from  1728  to  1828,  the  average  age  of  per- 
s>i  dying  in  London,  increased  four  years  and  nine  paonths.  In  Geneva, 
We  has  been  a  constant  increase  of  this  average  age  for  nearly  three 
hdred  years,  during  which  time  it  has  nearly  doubled.  In  1560,  it  was 
:  years,  two  months,  and  20  days ;  in  1838,  40  years,  eight  months,  and 
ren  days.  The  test  which  statistics  generally  furnish  on  this  point,  is, 
I  per  cent  of  annual  deaths  among  the  numbers  of  the  living,  which,  in 
»t  countries,  has  uniformly  diminished  within  the  last  century.  Coin« 
^nt  with  such  fiu^  there  has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  cir* 
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cumstances  that  affoet  life,  such  as  improved  domestic  condition — increase- 
ing  intelligence,  out  of  which  grow  knowledge  of,  and  regard  for,  health — 
vaccination,  which  has  put  a  period  to  the  extensive  ravages  of  small*pox— 
and  the  suppression  of  intemperance. 

The  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  increasing  in  population  by  immigration ;  they  undoubtedly 
furnish ^a  great  number  of  emigrants  to  other  states,  of  persons  probably 
in  the  early  and  middle  periods  of  adult  life,  or,  beyond  all  question,  of 
persons  beyond  the  average  age  of  the  living,  which  is  about  25  for  these 
states.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  there  has  been  taking  place  in 
these  states,  the  increase  alluded  to,  though  in  a  lest  marked  degree,  than 
in  the  newer  states.  Between  the  last  two  censuses,  however,  in  the  first 
two  of  these  states,  the  proportion,  in  advanced  life,  has  diminished.  Per- 
haps they  are  about  reaching  their  maximum  proportion,  or  have  rei^b- 
edit. 

But  it  is  not  bv  the  construction  of  tables  on  the  precise  principle  of  the 
preceding,  that  the  most  valuable  results  are  to  be  educed,  illustrative  of 
the  influence  of  the  climates  of  the  United  States  on  the  continuance  of 
life.    The  following  principle  has  been  adopted,  which  consists  of  placinf^ 
on  an  equality  the  number  of  persons  within  some  one  definite  period  of 
life,  and  letting  the  subsequent  periods  bear,  by  per  centage,  on  this.   ThuMf 
call  the  number  under  five  years  of  age,  in  every  place,  100,  the  proper 
proportion  between  the  age  of  five  and  10,  is  given  by  per  centage  on  that 
100.     It  is  94  in  New  Hampshire,  and  only  77  in  Virginia,  for  white 
males,  in  the  year  1840.     Is  not  here  a  difference  worthy  of  important 
notice,  and  does  it  not  indicate  something  concerning  the  life-preserving. 
or  life-destroying  influences  of  the  respective  climates  on  infancy  ?    Arc 
not  the  numbers,  94  and  77,  each  the  representatives  living,  in  1840,  c 
100  who  were,  at  one  time,  alive  five  years  before,  or  about  that  lengt' 
of  time,  in  e.tcn  of  these  states  ?    Again :  take  100  white  males  betwee 
the  ages  of  20  and  30  in  each  of  these  states,  then  a  proper  proportic 
between  30  and  40,  for  New  Hampshire,  is  75.7 :  for  Virginia,  64. 
Again :  take  100  between  70  and  80,  in  each  state,  the  proper  proportio 
from  80  to  00,  is  for  New  Hampshire,  81.5 ;  for  Virginia,  27.9.     It  wou 
be  necessary,  in  New  Hampshire,  to  take  755  of  the  male  population 
include  just  100,  under  the  age  of  five  years ;  in  Virginia,  535  male  p€ 
tons  will  include  that  number  under  five  years.     The  intermediate  stat 
bear  intermediate  relations.     Thus,  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  analy 
u  calculated  to  banish,  in  part,  those  difficulties  arising  firom  rapkl  gro^ 
of  states  by  immigration,  and  will  enable  us  to  develope  some  results  i 
dicative  of  the  influences  of  climate,  over  and  above,  or  directly  count 
to  all  influence  that  could  arise  from  other  causes,  determining  the  d» 
truction  or  prolongation  of  life.     For  example,  we  expect  to  &id  in  • 
western  states  a  very  small  proportion  of  very  advanced  lives*     Tbe  til 
since  their  settlement  is  too  short  to  admit  of  any  natives  being  centen» 
ans,  and  of  but  comparative  fow  of  the  whole  number  who  have  settk. 
there.     And  the  census  shows  a  constant  filling  away,  or  want  of  inlia^ 
itants,  (as  we  trace  the  number  firom  the  active  to  the  advanced  agea 
through  the  several  decennial  periods,)  fiir  greater  in  these  states,  than  ii 
others  of  the  same  latitude.     But  just  as  we  examine  beyond  the  age  o 
90,  we  find  the  reverse  of  this,  a  greater  comparative  population  appear 
iof ;  the  per  cent  on  this  100  between  80  and  90,  and  beyond  9C^  mi^ 
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giren  below,  for  tke  two  groups  of  itates.  Wore  New  York  and  PennsjlTa. 
nia  taken  by  their  two,  and  Tennessee  by  its  three  districts,  each  district 
would  rank  in  the  same  group  as  the  whole  state. 


Kentacky,.., 
TeoDessee,.. 

Illinois, 

Missouri,.... 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 


Delaware, 

Pennsylvania, 

Massachusetts,.... 

Vermont, 

New  Hampshire,.. 

Maine, 

New  Jersey, 

Connecticui 

New  York, 

Rhode  Island, 


TOtoSO. 

80  to  90. 

OrwW 

100 

27.91 

54n 

100 

28.1 

4.31     o 

100 

S3.0 

|y 

4iJ9l  3 
4.07  f  1 
3,71     9 

100 

22.5 

100 

23.9 

100 

24.4  J 

3.63J 

100 

22.71 

3.351 

100 

26.6 

3.28 

100 

29.5 

3J28 

100 

28.3 

O 

3.09 

100 

31.5 

■1 

3.05 

kST 

100 

25.2 

3.03 

^P 

100 

26.8 

9 

3.01 

100 

30.7 

2.97 

100 

27.1 

2.96 

100 

33.2  J 

2.31  J 

To  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  cumulative  evidence,  it 
will  not  appear  an  extravagant  prediction  to  say,  that  of  men  now  living 
between  the  ages  of  70  and  80,  a  greater  proportion  will  live  to  exceed 
90,  in  the  western,  than  in  the  eastern,  or  middle  states.  The  value  of 
life  is  greater  at  this  age,  and  the  premiums  of  insurance,  on  such  livesi 
should  be  lower  in  the  western  states. 

In  precisely  the  same  manner  as  above,  let  us  compare  chief  cities  km 
the  United  States,  with  the  states  in  which  thev  are  situated  severally* 
The  numbers  corresponding  to  the  last  column  of  the  above  table,  are  aa 
follows  for  the  nine  most  popidous  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  for  their 
several  states.  Or,  for  every  100  white  males  between  70  and  80,  there 
are  over  90 : — 


In  New  Orleans,.... 
Philadelphia...... 

Charleston, 

Boston,. 

Baltimore, 

Cincinnati, 

New  York, 

Brookljm, 

Albany, 


14.90 

In  Ij*mliiiana,T..T.t"-tr, 

10.70 

6.59 
6.09 
5.75 
5.45 
5.42 

Penhsylvania, 

South  Carolina, 

Massachusetts, 

Maryland, 

Ohio, 

3.28 
5.05 
3.28 
5.20 

a7i 

4.11^ 
&10> 

New  York, 

2.96 

a63i 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  differences  are  in  favor  of  cities  in  every 
instance.  The  tenth  city  has  not  been  examined  upder  thu  relation.  As 
these  results  are  calculated  to  strike  every  one  with  surprise,  being  pre* 
cisely  contrary  to  anticipation,  founded  on  knowledge  of  the  general  health 
of  cities  compared  with  that  of  the  country ;  and  as,  from  the  laws  of  evi* 
dence,  such  coincidences  could  not  be  expected,  under  circumstances  at 
favorable  for  a  city,  as  those  of  equality  with  its  state,  ofiener  than  once 
in  five  hundred  and  twelve  allowed  opportunities  for  an  undefined  and  prtK 
miscuous  vacillation  between  these  proportions,  the  reader  becomes  inquis« 
itive  for  the  controlling  cause.  The  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
existence  ofk  controlling  cause,  under  the  supposed  circumstances  of  equal* 
ity  of  condition  between  city  and  state,  is  equivalent  to  the  improbability 
that  out  of  a  vessel  containing  nine  white,  and  nine  black  balls,  undis* 
tinguishable  by  touch,  intimately  mixed,  a  person  should  pick,  without 
seeing  them,  nine  of  the  same  color  al  tlie  Bine  first  trials,  taking  one  at 
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a  time.     He  wodd  succeed  once  in  512  (the  niatli  power  of  two)  exper- 
iments. 

If  aged  men  seek  cities  as  a  place  of  residence,  we  can  hardlj  conceive 
irbj  they  should  in  greater  proportion  above  the  age  of  90  than  betweea 
70  and  80,  relatively  to  (he  number' living  in  each  class.  Dr.  Richard 
Price  ascertained  that  the  aged  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  from  London. 
(Price  on  Annuities.)  On  examining  any  European  analogies,  we  find 
that  although  London  and  Stockholm,  compared  with  England  and  Swe- 
den,  do  not  present  like  results,  tables  of  expectation  of  life,  for  certain 
cities  in  Europe,  show,  that  expectation  of  life  b  them,  while  it  is  uni- 
fi>rmly  less  in  early  and  middle  life  than  in  country  districts,  gains  upon 
that  of  the  districts,  at  advanced  ages,  and  in  some  cases  exceeds  it.  In 
Berlin,  where  it  was  ascertained,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  that 
one  half  of  all  persons  bom,  died  before  the  age  of  three  years,  and  that 
expectation  of  life,  at  birth,  was  18  years,  the  expectation  at  60  was  12|^ 
years  ;  while  in  Pais  de  Vaud,  a  country  district  of  Switzerland,  where 
one  half  of  the  persons  bom  lived  to  be  41,  and  the  expectation  of  life  at 
birth  was  37  years,  the  expectation  at  60  was  but  twelve  years. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  well  known  truth,  that  the  conditions  of  climate  that  af- 
fect the  continuance  of  human  life,  favorably  or  unfevorably  at  the  middle 
periods  of  life,  become  reversed,  at  the  very  advanced  stage,  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  susceptibilities  of  the  constitution  to  the  conditions  of  cli* 
mate.  This  is  universally  tme,  where  the  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of 
climate  depends  especial^  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  atmospheric 
impurities  and  miasms.  The  most  malarious  rejrions  in  the  United  States 
have  the  greatest  number  of  centenarians.  "The  proportion  of  existing 
centenarians,  is  no  valid  indication  of  national  health  or  longevity,"  says 
Mr.  Rickman.  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois  asserts,  that  "  an  unusual  number 
of  centenarians,  so  fer  from  being  an  indication  of  the  vitality  of  the  masses, 
is  rather  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  •  During  the  time  of  the  improvement  in 
the  value  oflife  in  Geneva,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  centenarians, 
who  were  not  rare  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  have  disappear- 
ed. During  27  years  of  this  century  not  one  appeared,  according  to  Mallet. 
The  value  of  life  has  been  improving  in  London  during  the  last  century, 
and  centenarians  have  become  but  one  third  as  numerous.  New  Orleans 
has  more  centenarians  than  any  other  equally  numerous  population  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  or  Sweden,  all  ages  being  regarded  in  a 
continuous  and  feirly  selected  region. 

From  these  considerations,  we  may  learn  that  we  should  have  reason  to 
regard  it  as  an  anomaly,  did  not  the  cities  of  the  United  States  present 
the  result  above  indicated.  Indeed,  we  may  take  this  result  as  ground  for 
inferring  how  unfevorable  the  cities  of  the  United  States  are  to  the  long 
continuance  of  the  majority  of  human  lives.  May  we  try  the  western 
states  by  the  same  test  ? 

The  same  peculiarity,  common  to  the  western  states,  and  to  the  chief 
cities,  distinguishes  the  southern  states,  as  a  following  table  will  show. 
Indeed,  the  concurrence  of  testimony  shows  palpably  the  truth,  that  at  the 
age  of  between  70  and  80,  the  chance,  to  males,  of  liring  10  years,  is  less  in 
the  southern  and  western  states,  than  in  the  remaining  states,  or  the  coun- 
tiT  as  a  whole,  but  the  chance  of  living  20  years  is  greater ;  and  the  chance 
of  livinff  the  20  years  is  greater  in  the  chief  cities,  than  in  the  states  in 
which  the  cities  are. 
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aet.  n*— the  cotton  trade.* 

Thb  operations  in  cotton,  during  the  past  year,  have  not  been  disturbed 
bj  speculation,  nor  has  anything  occurred  which  much  affected  th^  price, 
except  the  repeal  of  the  duty  in  England.  Prices  have,  in  consequence, 
been  pretty  regular.  The  unnatural  depression  in  this  country  at  Christ, 
mas,  was  followed  by  a  slight  reaction  in  January ;  this  advan::e  was  fur- 
ther promoted  by  the  alteration  of  the  English  tariff;  and  still  further  by 
the  very  rapid  increase  of  consumption  in  England  by  the  long  continuance 
of  low  prices. 

Before  collecting  materials  by  which  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  compar. 
ative  supply  and  demand,  for  the  next  season,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
estimates  made  a  year  since,  that  we  may  see  how  much  confidence  may 
be  placed  in  such  speculations.  More  or  less  uncertainty  must  always 
belong  to  every  anticipation.  But  this  uncertainty  has  its  limits,  so  that 
when  prices  are  unnaturally  depressed,  or  expanded,  we  may  be  able  to 
say  they  are  not  authorised  by  the  ratio  between  supply  and  demand. 
Tne  speculative  advance  of  1644,  and  the  extreme  depression  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1845,  were  two  cases  in  which  a  study  of  the  comparative  sup- 
ply and  demand,  would  have  pointed  out  to  planters  and  speculators  the 
course  they  ought  to  have  pursued.  Certainty  cannot,  indeed,  be  attained, 
nor  can  we  approximate  very  nearly  to  certainty  ;  but  by  reviewing  the 
progressive  increase  of  consumption  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world, 
and,  by  weighing  carefully  the  different  reports  concerning  the  crops,  we 
can  arrive  at  a  judgment  of  the  wants  of  the  manufacturers,  and  of  the 
ability  of  the  producers  to  satisfy  these  wants,  sufficiently  correct,  to  guard 
us  from  gross  errors,  either  in  buying  or  selling. 

Here  is  my  estimate  of  last  year's  crop  in  the  United  States — ^the  actual 
receipts,  the  amount  of  error,  and  the  per  centage  which  that  error  bears 
to  the  whole  receipts  : — 

Eitinat*.  Reoeipta.  Error.  Er.  par  erat. 

New  Orleans .bales  1,000»000  929,000  71,000  8  too  much. 

Mobile, 560,000  517,000  43,000  8        " 

Florida, 205,000  189,000  16,000  9        " 

Georgia 310,000  296,000  14,000  5        " 

South  Carolina, 360,000  426,000  66,000  15toolitde. 

N.  Carolina  &.Vii^a,  25,000  38,000  13,000  34 

Total, 2,460,000        2,395,000  65,000  3  too  much. 

The  very  large  receipts  at  Charleston,  were  caused  by  the  transfer  of 
an  unusual  amount  of  the  Georgia  crop,  along  the  South  Carolina  raU- 
road,  on  account  of  the  low  state  of  the  Savannah  river. 

As  to  the  receipts  from  India,  I  anticipated  a  large  falling  off,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  low  prices.  My  estimate  was  150,000  bales,  although 
the  average  of  the  last  three  years  had  been  223,000  bales.  The  receipts 
at  Liverpool  have  gone  down  fully  forty  per  cent  at  the  latest  dates,  and 
the  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  having  amounted  to  74,000  bales,  in 
the  first  six  months,  will  vary  very  little  from  the  amount  I  anticipated. 
For  the  supply  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  they  were  small,  and 

*  For  similar  reviews  of  the  cotton  crops,  and  trade,  from  the  author  of  the  present 
article,  see  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  December,  1843,  volume  IX.,  page  516;  also,  for 
Deoember,  1844,  volume  &,  page  517. 
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near! J  stationarj,  I  took  the  average  of  the  last  five  yean,  and  though  the 
receipts  have  fallen  oflT about  nine  percent  from  last  year,  they  will  exceed 
a  little  my  estimate.  The  supply  from  all  sources  I  placed  at  2,750,000 
bales,  and  the  result  will  not  vary  from  this  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  bales. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States,  I  put  down  at  370,000  bales, 
and  it  has  reached  369,000.  The  wants  in  France,  of  American  cotton, 
I  calculated  at  420,000  bales.  Our  export  has  only  come  up  to  356,000 
but  their  stock  has  decreased  40  or  50,000  bales,  so  that  their  consump* 
tion  will  come  near  to  my  estimate.  From  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
I  have  no  reports  of  the  stocks,  or  deliveries  to  the  trade.  Our  large  ex. 
port  has  probably  increased  the  stocks,  though  doubtless  a  large  increase 
in  their  consumption  has  taken  place.  From  our  large  export  it  may  be 
fairly  presumed  their  wants  have  overrun  my  estimate  20  or  30,000  bales* 

The  consumption  in  Great  Britain  has  far  exceeded  my  estimate,  although 
I  anticipated  a  large  increase.  The  long  continuance  of  low  prices,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  cotton,  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  English 
demand,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  trade.  The  consump* 
tion,  up  to  the  first  of  July,  was  636,946  bales,  and  as  the  weekly  delive- 
ries, at  Liverpool,  have  increased  since  that  time,  the  consumption  for  the 
whole  year  cannot  fall  below  1,680,000  bales — an  advance  over  last  year 
of  280,000,  instead  of  my  estimate  of  100,000  bales.  Bringing  together 
these  items,  we  have  the  following  table  of  comparison : — 

BitiBftte*  Bttulti-  Brw  p.  c 

United  States  crop, .bales  3,460,000  2,395,000  3 

Totalsupply, 2,750,000  2,720,000  1 

American  consumption, 370,000  389,000  5 

French               "         420,000  400,000  6 

EngUsh              «         1,480,000  1,680,000  12 

Total                 •*         2,450,000  2,670,000  8 

The  principal  error  being  in  the  EngUsh  consumption,  which  has  been 
caused  principallv  by  the  unforeseen  reduction  in  the  English  tariff. 

Passing  now  from  the  review  of  the  past  to  the  consideration  of  the 
future,  I  would  first  remark,  that  there  must  be  a  large  falling  off  in  the 
receipts  at  our  Atlantic  ports.  The  drought  began  so  early,  and  oontiii- 
ued  so  long,  that  the  crop  has  suffered  severelv.  The  rains,  in  October, 
destroyed  a  considerable  amount  of  cotton,  and  were  it  not  that  last  year 
had  some  calamities,  as  well  as  this,  the  decrease  would  be  one-tkird,  or 
one-half.  As  it  is,  I  anticipate  a  fidlingoff  of  20  or  25  per  cent,  in  the 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  receipts.  Frem  Florida,  proper,  the  repoiia 
of  the  crop  are  very  good,  and,  notwithstanding  the  transfer  of  some  force 
to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  the  receipts  at  St.  Marks  will  probably  ex- 
ceed  those  of  last  year.  This  will  not  be  the  ease  on  the  Chatahoochee, 
which  affords  the  larger  part  of  the  Florida  receipts,  for  the  drought  there 
has  done  much  damage,  especially  on  the  uplands,  near  Celumb^.  The 
deficiency  will  not,  I  think,  exceed  five  per  cent.  Frem  Alabama  slight 
complaints  have  been  heard  all  the  season.  The  cold  weather,  in  May, 
kept  back  the  crops,  and  injured  them  considerably.  The  drought  hat  not 
seriously  affected  the  plant  in  the  south  and  west  Still  a  decrease  of  six 
or  eight  per  cent  in  the  receipts  may  be  fairly  anticipated.  From  Mitsis- 
sippi,  Louisana,  and  Aricansas,  the  reports  have  been  of  the  most  favor- 
able  kind.    Partial  complaints  have,  indeed,  been  recently  made,  but  they 
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are  ttot  as  numerous  as  last  jear.  The  drought,  which  troubled  the  At^ 
lantic  region,  has  hardly  been  felt  in  these  states.  In  many  places,  the 
seasons  have  been  all  that  could  be  wished ;  the  floods,  which  did  such 
immense  damage  last  year,  have  not  visited  them  again.  The  Texas  crop 
is  very  fine,  and  no  deduction  will  be,  hereafter,  made  from  the  New 
Orleans  receipts,  on  account  d*  Texas  being  a  foreign  country.  Counting 
a  gain  of  50,000  bales  from  Texas,  of  100,000  saved  from  the  floods,  and 
50,000  from  increased  production,  the  excees,  at  New  Orleans,  will  be 
20,000  bales.  Bringing  together  these  expectations  of  the  crop,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  my  estimate  for  the  next  season  : 

1844.  184S.  1846. 

New  Orleans, bales  632,000  929,000  l,050,iH)0  to  1,250,000 

Mobile, ^ 468,000  517,000  460,000  to     590,000 

Fonda 146,000  189,000  170,000  to     190,000 

Georgia, 256,000  296,000  200,000  to    240,000 

South  CaroUna, 305,000  426,000  290,000  to     340,000 

N.  Carolina  and  Vii^ia,....  24,000  38,000  20,000  to      30,000 


Total 2,031,000         2,395,000  2,190,000  to  2,570,000 

Average, 2,380,000 

The  receipts  from  India  will  not  much  exceed  those  of  the  present  year. 
The  abolition  of  the  duty  in  England  has  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  cul. 
tivation  of  cotton,  in  all  the  colonial  dependencies  of  Great  Britain. 
Although  the  price  of  American  cotton  has  advanced,  in  this  country,  from 
two  to  three  cents  a  pound,  above  the  lowest  rates  in  January  last,  the 
quotations,  in  Liverpool,  for  Surat  and  Madras,  have  scarcely  varied.  These 
prices  discourage,  not  only  production,  but  shipments.  The  amount  ac- 
tually produced  will  be  kept  back,  or  sent  to  China,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of.  As  long  as  the  Liverpool  price  ranges  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
and  a  half  pence,  a  long  and  distant  voyage,  with  all  the  expenses  of  port 
charges  and  commissions,  cannot  be  borne.  The  recent  advance  in  pri* 
ces  will  stimulate  shipments  a  little,  and,  allowing  for  this,  the  imports 
from  India  may  reach  170,000  bales  for  the  next  season. 

The  English  receipts  from  Egypt  and  Brazil,  being  small,  and  nearly 
stationary,  the  average,  for  the  last  five  years,  will  be  near  the  actual 
result. 

Tmf.  Keoeipta. 

1844. bales  197,000 

1845,  about 180,000 

Average, 166,000 

Collecting  these  i'ems,  we  have  the  supply,  firom  all  these  sources,  for 
1840,  as  follows:— 

Crop  of  the  United  States, bales        2,380,000 

English  receipts  from  India, 170,000 

"  "         other  places,^ 170,000 

Total  ^pply, 2,720,008 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  wants  of  the  manufiicturers,  I  begin 
with  the  if nited  States.  Our  consumption  has  moved  on  pretty  regularly. 
During  the  last  year,  the  increase  has  been  more  rapid  than  usual,  and 
as  new  factories  have  been  every  where  springing  up,  and  there  are,  as 
yet,  no  signs  of  an  accumulation  of  stock  of  manufactured  goods,  the  in- 
crease  will  be  fully  as  great  as  ever.    The  advance  in  flour,  and  in  cotton^ 


Year.  Reoeipta. 

1841. bales  165,000 

1842, 121,000 

1843, 165,000 
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Taan.            Bata. 

Av.fcrSjt. 
395,000 

1837, 

330,000 

1843.  llm.  368,000 

1838. 

344,000 



1843,         335,000 

305,000 

1839, 

376,000 

347,000 

,,, 

1844,         347,000 

321,000 

1840, 

395.000 

371,000 

9.8 

1845,         389,000 

354,000 

1841, 

397,000 

389,000 

6^ 

Average, 
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will  •timulate,  rather  than  lessen  our  coDsumptkm,  1](ecatise  our  goods  are 
principallj  sold  at  home,  and  the  consumers  will  haye  more  ability  to  pur- 
chase*  Here  is  a  table  of  the  United  States  consumption  for  seyeral  jean 
past: — 

Ine.p.«. 
3.1 
3.4 
5.3 
103 
6J 

The  increase  cannot  be  less  than  last  year,  and  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  430,000  bales. 

The  deliveries,  in  France,  haye  been  nearly  stationary  for  the  last  fiy<e 
years.  Previous  to  last  year,  they  had,  in  fact,  gone  backwards,  but  the 
extreme  low  prices  have  restored  them  again  to  the  high  point  of  1640 : 

The  deliveries  of  all  kinds,  up  to  the  1st  of  Jaly,  were bales  346,000 

•«  *•  •*  "       Ist  of  September 313,000 

"  •«  "     for  the  year,  at  these  rates, 480,000 

**«••«     for  1840,  were 446,000 

Here  is  a  table  of  the  consumption  of  American,  which  is  the  only  part 
that  we  have  to  consider,  since,  in  the  estimate  of  supply,  I  have  not  re* 
ferred  to  any  import,  into  France,  of  Egyptian  or  Brazilian  cotton : — 

"^Imib.  Expoits  of  U.  8.  Oooramp.  <^  Anariea.  Sloeks  of  «n  kioii. 

1841, bales  '^'^  

1843, - 

1843,. 

1844, 

1845,. 

Average, 366,000  bale^ 

The  advance  in  prices  will  check  the  French  demand,  especiaUy  as  the 
trade  seems  already  dull,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  usual  average.  I  can- 
not put  it  higher  than  860,000  bales. 

The  supplies  to  the  continent,  besides  the  imports  from  Egypt,  are  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  imports  from  England  and  the  United  States.  On 
account  of  the  great  number  of  ports,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  the  con- 
sumption, but  by  taking  the  English  and  American  exports.  Of  these 
exports  from  England,  a  very  small  portion  goes  to  France,  and  is  already 
estimated.  But,  as  the  whole  English  export,  to  France,  is  very  small, 
only  amounting  to  28,000  lbs.  in  the  first  six  months  of  1845,  and  only 
averaging  62,000  lbs.  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  last  three  years,  the 
American  portion  of  this  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  our  account.  Here 
is  a  table  which  will  show  pretty  nearly  the  demand  from  all  other  coun- 
tries, but  France  and  England,  out  of  the  supplies  I  have  above  collect- 
ed :— 

Yean.  U.  8.  Export.  Enf.  Export.    St'ka  of  all  kinds.  Appar*nt ■«■ 

1841, bales  105,000  116,000  75,000  258,000 

1842, 131,000  138,000  104,000  240,000 

1843, 194,000  116,000  147.000  267,000 

1844, 144,000  150,000  120,000  321,000 

1845, 285.000  

The  Liverpool  exports  to  September  26,  1845,  were  61,000  bales,  and 
up  to  September  26, 1844,  were  48,000  bales ;  so  that  fin*  the  present  year 
the  exports^  both  from  the  United  Statea  and  Great  Britain,  have  exeeedad 


348,000 

363,000 

136,000 

398,000 

363.000 

138,000 

346,000 

352,000 

119,000 

283,000 

347,000 

78.000 

356,000 

about400,000 

about  60.000 
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tliose  of  1844,  and  were,  allowing  a  considerable  increase  of  stocks,  the 
consumption  cannot  be  less  than  400,000  bales.  Of  this  amount,  some 
has  gone  to  Mexico,  some  to  China,  some  to  the  West  Indies,  besides  the 
various  ports  in  the  north  and  south  of  £urope.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
anticipate,  with  any  correctness,  the  wants  of  so  many  various  countries, 
but  the  demand  on  the  continent,  for  the  next  year,  will  exceed  that  oJF 
any  former  year,  on  account  of  the  efforts  every  where  made,  especially 
in  Germany,  to  exclude  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  We  may, 
with  safety,  anticipate,  that  all  these  wants  will  nearly  equal  those  of  the 
present  pear.  Tr  e  low  prices  have,  doubtless,  increased  the  shipments, 
and  the  consumption  of  the  present  year,  but  the  wants  on  the  continent 
have  increased  rapidly  every  year,  and  we  cannot  put  this  total  demand 
much  below  400,000  bales. 

The  consumption,  in  England,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
it  depends  on  so  many  causes,  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  estimate. 
Here  is  a  table  o£  their  consumption  for  several  years  back : — 


Average  ooDsampfion  of  1837  and  "dS, bales  1,147,000  

•*           •*             1839  Md '40, 1,180,000  33,000 

1841  and '42 1,184.000  4.000 

"        ^"              1843  and  »44, 1,404,000  220,0110 

"        ^•*              1845,about 1,680,000  276,000 

This  great  increase  in  the  English  consumption,  for  1845,  has  not  arisen, 
as  in  1843,  and  1844,  from  the  openins  of  new  markets  in  the  east,  or  in 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britiun,  but  has  been  mainly  in  the  home  consump- 
tion. The  exports  of  twist,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1845,  have  been 
nearly  the  same  as  in  1844,  as  appears  by  the  following  table : — 


Tmt.  India.  CUaa.  Allod 

1844, Jbe.  10,477.000  2,581,000  4l.988;000 

1845, 7,055,030  1,915,000  45,722,000 

The  exports  of  calicoes  has  risen  from  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
to  three  hundred  millions  of  yards,  but  of  other  cotton  goods  they  have 
been  nearly  the  same  as  last  year.  In  considering,  now,  this  home  de- 
mand, the  advance  in  cotton,  and  the  comparative  failure  of  the  English 
harvest  will  be  serious  hindrances  to  any  increase  in  the  consumption. 
But  still,  as  long  as  there  is  no  glut  in  the  market,  the  manufacturers  will 
go  on  producing  imtil  they  make  one.  The  prices  of  both  mull  and  water- 
twist  are  high,  compared  with  cotton.  The  mills  are  fully  employed, 
many  of  them  having  engagements  for  a  long  time  ahead.  The  antici- 
pated modification  of  the  American  tarifll^  and  the  projected  treaty  with 
Brazil,  may  increase  the  demand  for  exportation.  With  such  prospects, 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  any  falling  ofiT  in  the  English  demand,  and 
though  the  consumption  of  1845,  will  very  much  exceed  that  of  1844,  we 
may  anticipate  a  still  greater  demand  for  1846.  After  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  present  year,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  look  for  a  much  farther 
increase,  and  I  will  put  it  as  low  as  50,000  bales.  We  are  now  ready 
to  compare  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  the  next  season  :— 

Crop  of  the  United  States,. bales       2.330,000 

English  import  of  Eiat  India, 170.000 

••  "    all  other  kinds, 170,000 

Total  supply, ., 2,720,000 
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Wants  of  dK  United  States, „ balea  490,000 

««       Great  Britain, 1,730,000 

ConsumptioQ  of  American  in  France, 360,000 

American  and  English  export  to  other  countries, 380,000 


Total  demand 2,900,000 

Decrease  of  stocks, 160,000 

It  would  seem,  from  this  summaiy,  that  the  stocks  wUl  probably  decrease 
considerably  during  the  following  year,  which  circumstance  has  not  taken 
place  since  1839,  as  appears  by  the  following  table  : — 

Tean. 

1837, haloB 

1838. 


1839, 

1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1843, 

1844, 

1845,  about.. 


LlwrpooL 

6r.  Britain. 

AUUMpOTtS.> 

380,000 

Week*aeoiui 

259,000 

13,000 
14,000 
13,000 
16,000 

321,000 

460,000 
412,000 

265,000 

464,000 

672,000 

430.000 

550,000 

761,000 

21,000 

457,000 

565,000 

807,000 

22,000 

654,000 

786,000 

1,052.000 

26,000 

750,000 

903,000 

1,101,000 

26,000 

780,000 

940,000 

1,150,000 

25,000 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is  as  much,  and  probably  more 
reason  for  an  advance  in  prices,  as  there  was  in  the  winter  of  1843,  and 
1844,  but  it  18  to  be  hoped  our  merchants  have  learned  som^ing  by  the 
unfortunate  operations  of  that  season,  and  that  they  will  not  again  under- 
take, by  bold  speculations,  to  force  up  prices  beyond  their  natural  limits. 
The  planters  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  but  poorly  remunerated, 
since  prices  have  been  depressed  below  their  natural  level  by  a  constantly 
accumulating  stock.  But  the  consumption  has,  at  last,  overtaken  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  time  has  come  when  fair  average  prices  can  be  obtained — 
not  the  extravagant  rates  of  1835,  and  1836,  which  would  give  new  life 
and  vigor  to  the  cultivation  in  India,  and  bring  ruin  upon  ourselves,  but 
those  fair,  moderate  rates,  which  ensure  a  living,  though  not  a  fortune  to 
the  planter. 


abt.  in.— the  system  of  mutual  insurance, 

BXAMXNSD  WITH  R£FXREirCB  TO  TBI  QUESTIOir  OF  QTOIVIDUiX  UABILITT. 

^'*  jam  prozimoB  ardet 

Ucalegon.** 

The  real  ultimate  loss  by  the  late  fire  in  the  first  ward  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  falls,  not  on  the  owners  of  the  long  rows  of  warehouses  it  has 
laid  waste,  and  the  rich  stores  of  merchandise  it  has  burnt  up,  which  will 
soon  be  replaced  by  better  buildings  and  costlier  goods,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Insurance  Companies,  but  upon  these  Companies,  which  it  has  scorched 
and  consumed.  It  is  among  these  that  the  real  burning  has  been.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  many  Companies  which  have  suffered  heavy  loss— a  loss  - 
only  not  heavy  enough  to  destroy  them — ^five,  it  is  said,  the  American, 
Mutual,  the  Merchants'  Mutual,  the  Old  Merchants,  the  Guardian,  and  the 
Manhattan,  are  fi>rced  to  wind  up  their  afiairs. 

Naturally  the  first  thought  that  follows  the  first  feeling,  on  this  event, 
is,  what  safety  is  there  in  these  companies  ?  How,  and  how  fiir  do  they 
secure  from  loss  ? — ^how,  and  how  &r  are  they  a  sure  source  of  profit  ? 
And,  without  losing  fitith  in  a  system,  which  we  kave  thus  seen  enabling 
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our  citizens,  by  opposing  to  this  calamity  the  broad  front  of  a  common  and 
collective  liability,  to  bear  up  against  what  would  have  fallen  virith  crush- 
ing weight  upon  one  point,  and  on  the  heads  of  the  few  immediate  suffer- 
ers,  we  still  ask,  and  with  an  emphasis,  does  the  system  of  insurance,  as 
now  carried  on,  afford  security  to  the  insured,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  is  it  safe  for  the  insurer  7  The  mutual  companies,  from  their 
peculiar,  and  as  applied  to  fire  insurance,  novel  system,  call  forth  a  par- 
ticular interest.     They  have  gone  through  the  fire  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  proposed  to  look  at  the  main  features  of  the  mutual  system,  the 
rights  and  duties  it  involves,  and  to  inquire,  more  particularly,  what,  and 
how  great,  is  the  liability  of  the  insurer. 

For  the  rights  an4  duties  of  these  companies,  as  of  all  other  institutions 
in  the  state,  we  must  look  to  the  three  sources  from  which  they  flow.  We 
must  examine,  first,  the  special  provisions  of  the  act  of  creation  ;  which 
are  controlled  by  (second)  the  paramount  statute  law,  as  thtt  is  itself  sha- 
ped (thirdly)  by  the  general  principles  of  law. 

I.  Although,  as  was  said,  the  mutual  system  is  novel,  as  applied  to 
fire  insurance,  and  as  a  system  in  general  vogue,  yet  we  find  some  trace 
of  it  among  our  early  statutes.  By  the  act  of  March  23,  1796,  '*  The 
Mutual  Insurance  Companvof  theCityof  New  York,"  was  incorporated.* 

The  Washington  mutual  assurance  company  was  incorporated  by  act, 
passed  March  dOth,  1802.  This  act  shows,  on  the  fitce  of  it,  few  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  mutual  system.  The  only  points  to  be  noticed, 
are :  Ist,  membership,  as  contained  in  the  express  provision  that  ^all  per- 
sons, who  now  are  members  of  the  company,  or  shall,  at  any  time  here- 
after insure  in,  or  with  said  company,  or  be  allowed  so  to  do,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  for  members  of  the  said  corporation,"  and  2nd.  a  man- 
aigement  by  directors,  chosen  by  members. 

This  example  seems  to  have  found  little  favor.  It  was  not  only  not  fol- 
lowed, but  was  itself  abandoned.  By  act  of  March  18,  1814,  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a  stock  company,  and,  in  a  list  of  the  insurance  companies, 
chartered  between  1798,  and  1830,  containing  seventy  or  eighty  acts,  we 
find  no  other  mutual  companies.  The  companies  formed  on  this  system, 
up  to  the  present  year,  about  eighty  in  number,  have  all  been  chartered 
since  1830. 

These  companies  are  nearly  all  formed  on  one  or  the  other  of  several 
models,  an  examination  of  which,  lets  us  into  the  character  of  them  all. 
The  charters  of  the  Jefferson  county  mutual  insurance  company,  and  of 
the  Madison  county  insurance  company,  are  either  copied  word  for  word, 
or  embodied,  by  a  general  reference,  in  fifly  other  acts,  most  of  which  were 
passed  in  1836,  and  1837.  The  United  insurance  company,  chartered  in 
1840,  forms  the  centre  of  another  group,  consisting  of  the  Sun  mutual, 
(1841,)  the  General  mutual,  (1841,)  Mercantile  mutual,  (1842,)  New 
York  mutual,  (1842,)  Nautilus,  (1843,)  Commercial,  (1842,)  and  Rochester 
mutual,  (1844.)  The  Mutual  Safety,  and  the  Householders'  mutual,  (1843,) 
stand  by  themselves  as  a  thund  class-— the  former,  chartered  in  1838,  is  the 
oldest  of  the  heavy  mutual  companies.  The  Householders,  it  is  believed 
is  not  in  operation.  A  fourth  is  composed  of  the  Atlantic  mutual,  char- 
tered in  1842,  the  Alliance,  the  American,  the  Astor,  the  Atlas,  the 
» .  — 

•  3  RevlBed  Statutes,  (ed.  of  'SQ,)  page  508.  21  Sev  e.  4,  &  lb.505;  f5  Sess,  c  67. 
For  charter,  see  L  L,  1801-2,  page  153. 
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Croton,  the  Merchants,  the  Pelican,  in  1843,  and  the  Kings  countj 
mutual,  in  1845.  This  classification  is  made  for  convenience  and  accu- 
racy, in  our  examination,  and  rests  more  on  verbal  differences,  and  in 
small  details,  entirely  out  of  the  question,  in  this  view,  than  on  essentials. 
The  companies  are  all  mutual  companies.  The  Mutual  Protection,  char- 
tered  in  1841,*  and  the  East  River  Mutual,  in  1842'|',  are  both  stock  and 
mutual  corobincrd.  Nor  are  the  Schoharie  mutual,  the  American  Manu- 
fiicturers',  the  Washington  county  mutual,  or  the  Saratoga  mutual  included 
in  these  classes. 

These  companies  were  the  earliest  created,  and  their  charters  are  all 
more  or  less  peculiar  in  their  provisions. 

The  points  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  reviewing  these  acts  are,  first,  the 
legal  nature  of  the  acts  of  creation,  and  the  legal  designation,  therefore, 
under  which  these  companies  fall ;  second,  the  terms  of  membership,  and 
third,  of  liability. 

The  Schoharie  mutual  insurance  company  was  formed  in  1881,  by  act 
passed,  April  22.:|:  It  is  created  "  By  Act  to  Incorporate."  The  associates 
are  *'  ordained,  constituted  and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  and  poli- 
tic" The  company  come,  therefore,  by  the  express  terms  of  its  charter, 
under  the  legal  class  and  designation  of  corporations. 

The  terms  of  membership  are  set  forth  in  section  first,  which  includes 
among  the  associa^s  ''  all  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter  have  property 
insur^  by  the  said  company,"  and  in  section  third,  which  provides  that 
'*  all  such  persons  as  shall  at  any  time  hereafler  insure  in,  or  with  said  cor- 
poration, or  be  allowed  so  to  do,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  members 
of  the  said  corporation,  during  the  period  they  shall  remain  insured  by  the 
said  corporation,  and  no  longer."  Forty  directors,  by  whom  the  aflidrs 
of  the  corporation  are  to  be  conducted,  are  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  by  the 
members  from  among  themselves. 

The  charter  contains  no  provision  for  premium  notes,  or  notes  in  ad- 
vance bearing  interest,  or  for  loans  of  limited  amount,  to  be  obtained  by 
the  company,  or  for  liens  on  the  property  insured,  or  for  certi6cates  ^ 
profit. 

The  terms  and  nature  of  liability,  are  set  forth  in  section  ninth :  **  The 
said  directors  shall  always  stand  and  be  indemnified,  and  saved  harmless, 
by  the  members  of  the  said  corporation,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
property  that  each  and  every  member  may  have  insured  by  the  said  cor- 
poration, in  and  for  their  giving  out  and  signing  policies  of  insurance,  and 
all  other  acts,  deeds  and  transactions,  done  and  performed  in  pursuance  c^ 
this  act ;  and  neither  of  the  said  directors  shall  be  answerable  for,  or 
charged  with  the  de&ults,  neglects,  or  misdeeds  of  others  of  them." 

This  section  was  amended  at  the  following  session,  so  as  to  make  It  pro- 
vide that  the  indemnification  shall  be  **  at  and  afler  the  rates  of  insurance," 
as  well  as  '*  in  proportion  to  the  amounts  of  property  insured,"  but  not  so 
as  to  take  away  the  strong  feature  of  personal  liability,  of  the  same  sort 
and  degree  as  in  partnerships,  from  which  the  most  liberal  construction 
cannot  relieve  it.§  The  section  says,  the  payments  for  losses  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  rate  of  insurance  and  amount  insured,  thus  only  fixing  the 
ratio,  and  not  limiting  the  amount  of  contribution.  Amounts  may  be  rela- 
tively greater,  as  well  as  relatively  less,  and  a  case  might  be  supposed, 
under  this  section,  where  members  might  be  compelled  to  pay  sums  fitr 

•  L  L.  p.  196.   t  L  L.  387.    t  L  L.  p.  380.    f  L  L.  of  1833,  p.  339. 
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greater  than  the  amounts  insured,  though  assessed,  indeed,  with  reference, 
and  in  proportion  to  those  amounts. 

The  "  American  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Assurance  Association"  was 
chartered  hj  "  Act  to  Incorporate,"  passed  March  30, 1832.*  * 

Section  first,  ordains,  constitutes,  and  declares  certain  persons  named, 
*'  and  all  such  other  persons  as  may  be  hereafter  associated  with  them, 
according  to  the  provisions"  of  the  act,  "  a  body  corporate  and  politic." 

The  terms  of  membership  are  contained  in  section  three  : "  All  persons, 
or  corporations,  owning  manufactories,  or  interested  therein  as  owners, 
who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  make  insurance  with'  the  said  corporation, 
shall  be  members  of  the  corporation,  and  so  continue  until  the  termination 
of  the  insurance." 

This  charter  contains  none  of  the  provisions  mentioned  as  omitted  in 
the  Schoharie  act. 

The  liability  of  the  members  is  set  forth  in  section  third,  which  pre- 
scribes  the  mode  of  becoming  members  to  be,  by  paying,  in  addition  to 
the  premium,  such  an  amount  to  the  general  fund  of  the  corporation,  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  bye-laws,  for  the  indemnity  of  the  members  of 
the  corporation  against  loss  by  fire ;  which  general  fund,  together  with 
the  amount  of  premium  received,  shall  be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the 
losses  by  fire,"  &c. 

Among  other  things,  it  is  enacted  by  section  seven,  "  no  director  or 
member  of  the  said  corporation  shall  be  held  personally  liable,  on  the 
policies  or  contracts  of  insurance  of  said  corporation."  - 

The  Washington  county  mutual  was  chartered,  April  22,  1834,  by  an 
act  containing  all  the  provisions  of  the  Schoharie  charter,  in  almost  the 
same  words,  with  the  additional  provision,  appearing  in  this  charter  for 
the  first  time,  that  "every  member  of  said  company  shall  be,  and  hereby 
is,  bound  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  losses  and  expenses  accruing  in  and 
to  said  company,  and  all  buildings  insured  by  said  company,  together  with 
the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  assured  to  the  lands  on  which  they  stand, 
shall,  and  hereby  are  pledged  to  said  company,  and  said  company  shall 
have  a  lien  thereon  against  the  assured  during  the  continuance  of  his,  her, 
or  their  policy  ;  the  lien  to  take  efifect  whenever  the  said  company  shall 
record  in  the  book  of  mortgages,  kept  by  the  county  clerk,  of  the  county 
where  the  property  is  insured,  a  memorandum  of  the  name  of  the  indi. 
Tidual  insured,  and  a  description  of  the  property ;  the  said  lien  in  no  case 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  :"  (tenth  section.)f 

The  same  remarks,  as  to  liability,  and  with  additional  force,  are  to  be 
made  of  this,  as  of  the  Schoharie  charter. 

The  "  Saratoga  County  Mutual"  was  chartered  by  "  Act  to  Incorporate," 
passed  May  5th,  1834.:^  Article  first  declares  the  parties  named,  and  all 
associating  in  the  manner  prescribed,  "  a  corporation." 

This  charter  contains  the  same  leading  provisions  with  its  predecessors, 
and  also  develops  many  of  the  main  features  of  the  system  afterwards,  and 
at  present  pursued. 

*  Membership  is  defined  in  section  two.  Every  person  becoming  inter- 
ested  by  "  insuring,"  and  also  his  heirs,  &c.,  "continuing  to  be  insured," 
shall  be  members  for  and  during  the  term  of  their  policies,  and  no  longer. 
Members  are  to  elect  thirteen  "  directors." 

The  third  section  speaks  of  persons  becoming  members  "  by  effecting 
in  urance,"  and  proceeds  to  determine  their  liability,  by  adding,  that  every 
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such  person  '*  shall,  before  he  receives  his  policy,  deposite  his  promissory 
note  for  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  directors,  a  part, 
not  exceeding  ten  per  cent,  of  which  said  note  shall  be  immediately  paid, 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  institution, 
and  the  remainder  of  said  note  shall  be  payable  in  part,  or  the  whole,  at 
any  time  when  the  directors  shall  deem  the  same  requisite  for  the  payment 
of  losses,  or  other  eJtpenses ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  insu- 
ranee,  the  said  note,  or  such  part  of  the  same  as  shall  remain  unpaid, 
after  deducting  all  losses  and  expenses  accruing  during  said  term,  shall  be 
relinquished  and  given  up  to  the  signer  thereof."  This  is  the  first  char« 
ter  in  which  an  express  provision  &r  premium,  or  rather  deposite  notes, 
appears. 

Section  five  contains  the  same  provisions  for  payment  of  losses  in  pro- 
portion, for  lien  on  property  insured,  and  for  recording  the  lien,  as  before 
detailed. 

Section  seventh  empowers  the  directors,  in  case  of  loss,  to  settle  ^  the 
sum  to  be  paid  by  (he  several  members,"  '*  and  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each 
member  shall  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  original  amount  of  his  de- 
posite  note  or  notes,"  etc. 

Section  eighth.  *'If  the  whole  amount  of  the  deposite  notes  shall  be 
insufficient  to  pay  the  loss  occasioned  by  any  one  fire,  in  suck  case  the 
sufferers  insured  by  said  company,  shaU  receive  towards  making  good 
their  respective  losses,  a  proportionate  dividend  of  the  whole  amount  of 
said  notes,  according  to  the  sums  by  them  respectively  insured ;  and,  in 
addition  thereto,  a  sum  to  be  assessed  on  ail  the  members  of  said  company, 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  on  every  hundred  dollars  by  them  respectively 
insured ;  and  the  said  members  shall  never  be  required  to  pay  for  any  loss 
occasioned  by  fire,  at  any  one  time,  more  than  one  dollar  on  each  hundred 
dollars  insured  in  said  company,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  his  deposite 
note,  nor  more  than  that  amount  for  any  such  loss  afler  his  said  note  shall 
have  been  paid  in  and  expended ;  but  any  member,  upon  payment  of  the 
whole  of  his  deposite  note,  and  surrendering  his  policy,  before  any  subse- 
quent  loss  or  expense  has  occurred,  may  be  discharged  from^said  compa- 
ny." This  section  occurs  in  very  many  of  the  subsequent  charters,  and 
without  limiting  the  liability  of  the  company  to  the  capital  fund,  or  aggre- 
gate of  deposite  notes,  it  materially  narrows  the  unlimited,  or  at  least  in. 
definite  responsibility  of  the  Schoharie  charter.  It  limits  the  amount  of 
liability,  in  any  case,  to  the  amount  of  the  note,  and  one  per  cent  on  the 
sum  insured.  One  loss  may  swallow  up  the  whole,  or  successive  losses 
may  diminish  the  deposite  note,  or,  absorbing  that,  may  leave  the  per  cent- 
age  still  liable  for  further  loss  ;  but  no  number,  or  extent  of  losses,  can 
involve  a  larger  liability. 

We  now  come  to  those  groups  of  charters,  each  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  into  but  one,  in  order  to  understand  them  all. 

1st.  The  Jefierson  county  mutual  insurance  company  was  incorporated 
March  8,  1636.'*'  The  Madison  county  mutual  was  incorporated  March 
23,  in  the  same  year.f  The  charters  of  these  two  companies  are  th# 
same,  excepting  names  and  numbers,  and  other  immaterial  points,  in 
80  many  words.  Thirty-one  other  companies  were  incorporated  the  same 
year,  whose  charters  either  embody  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  acts  by 
an  express  reference,  or  copy  it  word  for  word. 

The  legal  designation  appears  as  clearly  in  this  charter  as  in  those  aL 

•LLof  18S6,p.363.    tLJLp.a9.  ' 
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readf  eiammefl.  It  is  an  "  Act  to  Incorporate."  The  pertons  associa. 
ciaiing  in  the  manner  prescribed  "fihall  be  a  corporation."  (Section  I,) 
And  throughout  the  act  it  is  so  designated. 

The  terjiis  of  membership,  in  section  two,  are  the  Banie  in  almost  the 
Bame  wtirds,  ais  in  seciinn  two  of  the  Saratoga  charter,  already  given; 
and  like  provision  is  nmde  for  a  board  of  thirteen  directors. 

Section  fifth.  **  The  directors  may  determine  the  rates  of  inBumnce,  the 
8um  to  he  iniured,  and  the  snm  to  be  deposited  ibr  any  insurance.'^ 

The  liability  of  ihe  membere  is  contained  in  section  sixth,  which  makes 
the  same  provision,  in  almost  the  same  words,  for  deposite  notes,  as  sec- 
tion third  of  the  Saratoga  charter^  but  reqiuring  ten  per  cent  down,  in- 
stead of  five  ;  in  section  eighth,  which  makes  provision  for  payment  of 
losses,  in  proportion  to  amount  of  deposite  note,  for  a  lien  unlimited  in 
amotmt  en  property  insured,  and  ibr  recording  the  lien,  the  same  as  sec- 
tion five  of  that  charter  \  in  section  tenth,  which  contains  the  same  pro- 
Tieions,  in  the  same  words  already  quoted  from  section  seventh  of  that 
charter  ;  and  in  section  eleventh,  which  provides  for  liabiiity  to  the  amonnt 
of  deposite  notes,  and  one  per  cent  on  the  sum  insured,  in  aimont  the  same 
words  as  section  eighth  of  the  Saratoga  charter*  The  Jefferson  charter, 
however,  adds  a  provision  that  the  assessment  of  one  per  cent,  shall  be 
**^n  the  same  principles  as  regulated  the  amount  of  iheir  respective  de- 
posite notes," 

In  1837,  thirteen  companies  were  incorporated  with  thin  charter — ^in 
183^,  two  others;  in  1839,  the  Seneca  mutual ;  in  1840,  the  Tompkins 
county  mutual;  in  1841,  the  Schenectady  mutual ;  in  1842,  the  Cherry 
Valley  mutual;  in  1844,  the  VVestem  J^armers'  mutual,  and  in  1845,  the 
Farmers'  mutual  of  Erie,  and  the  Farmers*  mutual  of  Sherburne,  In  the 
charters  of  the  Western,  and  the  Erie  companies,  however,  there  are  one 
or  two  point's  of  di  He  re  nee.  The  Western  Farmers'  charter  contains  no 
provision  for  an  assessment  of  one  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  deposite 
note  \  on  the  other  hand  it  places  no  limit  on  the  liability  of  the  members, 
but  provides  (or  assessment  **  in  proportion  to  the  original  amount  of  hjs 
deposite  note,  or  notes,"  in  the  eame  manner  as  the  Schoharie  charter,  so 
that  the  same  remarks,  as  to  unlimited  liability  under  that  charter,  apply, 
whatever  their  weight,  to  this  also.  The  Erie  expressly  limita  the  liabil- 
ity of  members  to  the  amount  of  the  deposite  notes, 

2nd*  The  earliest  of  the  second  class  of  mutual  companies  is  the  Uni- 
ted Insurance  company,  chartered  in  1841  »* 

Like  all  the  others,  this  charter  is  an  "  Act  to  Incorporate*"  In  section 
2,  certain  powers  among  others,  to  make  marine  and  fire  insurance,  and 
remsurance  are  granted  "  in  addition  to  the  general  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  a  corporation,  as  the  same  are  declared  by  title  3,  chapter  18, 
part  1  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 

Hc^etion  %.  **  The  corporate  powers  of  the  said  company  shall  he  e^ter- 
cised  by  a  board  of  trustees,"  thirty-two  in  number, 

]Membersbip  is  defined  in  section  ti :  "  every  person  haying  taken  a  policy 
during  the  preceding  year,  directly  in  his  own  name,  or  in  the  name  of 
his  firm,  and  every  person  holding  in  his  ow^n  name,  or  in  the  name  of  his 
firm,  a  certificate  of  the  company  not  discharged  by  payment  of  losses, 
shall  be  deemed  a  member  of  said  company,  and  entitled  to  vote  in  per- 
son, or  by  proxy,  at  all  elections-*' 

The  liabilities  of  the  company  are,  also,  in  part,  set  forth  in  this  eection* 
^^  — ^—  ^      ______  ^ 
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"Every  person  who  shall  become  a  member  of  this  corporation,  bj  effect- 
ing insurance  therein,  shall,  the  first  time  he  efiects  insurance,  and  before 
he  receives  his  policy,  pay  the  rates  that  shall  be  fixed  upon  and  deter- 
mined by  the  trustess ;  and  no  premium,  so  paid,  shall  ever  be  withdrawn 
firom  said  company,  but  shall  ever  be  liable  to  all  the  losses  and  expenses 
incurred  by  this  company  during  the  continuance  of  its  charter." 

Section  0  requires  the  officers  to  make  an  annual  estimate  of  the  pro- 
fits, and  true  state  of  the  afiairs  of  the  company,"  for  the  year,  and  "  to 
cause  a  balance  to  be  struck  of  the  afifairs  of  the  company,  in  which  they 
shall  charge  each  member  with  a  proportionate  share  of  the  losses  of  said 
company,  according  to  the  original  amount  of  premium  paid  by  him,  but 
in  no  case  shall  such  share  exceed  the  amount  of  such  premium.  Each 
member  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  said  premium ;  and,  also, 
with  an  equal  share  of  the  profits  of  said  company,  derived  firom  invest- 
ments, in  proportion  to  the  said  amount ;  and  each  member  shall,  there- 
upon be  entitled  to  a  certificate  on  the  books  of  the  said  company  of  the 
amount  remaining  to  his  credit  in  the  said  company,  such  certificate  to 
contain  a  provis9  that  the  amount  named  therein  is  liable  for  any  fiiture 
loss  by  said  company.  " 

Section  2  provides  for  the  application  of  the  excess  of  nett  profits  over 
#500,000,  to  the  redeeming  of  certificates. 

The  names  of  the  other  companies,  bavins  this  charter,  have  been 
already  given.  Of  these,  the  New  York  mutuid,  (1842,)  the  Commercial 
insurance,  (1842,)  and  the  Nautilus,  (by  an  amendment  of  its  charter,  pass- 
ed April  18,  1843,)  and  the  Rochester  mutual,  (1844,)  have  an  additional 
provision  that  (section  12)  the  cqppany,  for  the  better  security  of  its  deal- 
ers, may  receive  notes  for  premiums  in  advance,  of  persons  intending  to 
receive  its  policies,  and  may  negotiate  such  notes  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing claims,  or  otherwise,  in  the  course  of  its  business  :  and  on  such  por- 
tions of  said  notes  as  may  exceed  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  by  the 
respective  signers  thereof  at  the  successive  periods  when  the  company 
shall  make  up  its  annual  statement,  as  hereinafter  provided  for ;  and  on 
new  notes,  taken  in  advance  thereafter,  a  compensation  to  the  signers 
thereof,  at  ^  rate  to  be  determined  by  the  trustees,  but  not  exceeding  ^ve 
per  cent  per  annum,  may  be  allowed  and  paid  firom  time  to  time,  provided 
the  compensation  so  allowed  does  not,  in  any  case  exceed  the  nett  profits 
of  the  company  at  the  time."  These  four  charters  also  contain  a  pro- 
vision that  certificates  of  profits  must  be  to  the  amount  of  $100,  in  order 
to  entitle  membership,  (section  6,)  allowing  a  vote  for  every  $100,  under 
100  votes ;  and  the  certificates  shall  be  issued  for  shares  of  premiums 
earned,  alone,  and  not  for  profits  on  investments,  which  profits  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  members. 

Section  13.  Excess  of  nett  profits  over  $500,000  may,  excess  over 
$1,000,000  must  be  applied  to  redemption  of  certificates. 

The  Commercial  charter  allows  the  company  (section  13)  to  receive 
firom  any  person  or  persons  any  sum,  or  sums,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000, 
upon  such  terms,  and  for  such  periods  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  on,  and 
to  allow  legal  interest  tfierefor ;  and  after  each  dividend  statement  requir- 
ed hereby  to  apportion  and  pay  the  nett  profits  thereon,  or  deduct  losses 
therefrom,  pro  rata^  upon  the  amounts  then  received,  and  the  premiinos 
subsequently  earned  and  marked  oflT,  until  the  amount  received,  as  afore* 
said,  shall  be  refunded,  or  exhausted  in  losses." 
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In  case  of  debts  due,  (section  14,)  the  company  may  whhoki  certifibates, 
or  deduct  the  sums  owing ;  ^  but  persons  insuring,  or  entitled  to  certifi- 
cates, shall  not  be  answerable  by  reason  thereof^  or  of  anything  contained 
herein,  except  for  the  payment  of  their  premiums,  or  other  notes  given  in 
advance  for  premiums." 

With  these  material  additions,  these  four  companies  fidl  into  this  class, 
and  these  are  the  only  charters  of  the  class  that  contain  provision  for  any 
other  source  of  capital  fund  than  the  premiums,  or  rates  of  insurance,  and 
the  profits  of  business. 

The  Mutual  Protection,  and  the  East  River  Mutual,  already  mentioned 
as  both  joint  stock  and  mutual  companies,  may  here  be  referred  to. 

Section  15,  of  the  Protection  charter,  provides  that  no  part  of  ^'  the 
profits  of  the  business"  shall  ever  be  withdrawn,  but  these  profits  are  to 
remain,  with  the  capital  stock,  a  fimd  liable  for  losses  and  expenses.  But 
the  interest  on  investments  of  the  stock,  and  of  profits,  is  to  be  divided 
among  the  stockholders.  Insurers  are  to  receive  certificates  of  pro  rata 
shares  of  profits,  containing  a  proviso  of  future  liability,  and  these  certi- 
ficates  they  may  assign. 

By  the  East  River  Mutual  charter,  the  balance  of  profits  after  allowing 
•even  per  cent  to  the  stockholders  Is  to  be  credited  to  stockholders  and 
insurers,  who  thereupon  receive  certificates  of  pro  rata  shares,  (sections  4, 
5,  and  6,)  but  (section  12,)  *'no  person  insuring,  nor  holding  a  certificate, 
shall,  by  virtue  thereof,  be  considered  a  member  of  said  corporation." 
The  Protection  charter  contains  no  such  article  excluding,  nor  any  article 
allowing  membership  to  the  insurers,  and  neither  limift,  nor  defines  the  re- 
sponsibUity  of  these  insurers,  who  seem  to  be  thus  shut  out  from  the  ope- 
ration  of  the  clause  of  incorporation,  and  placed  in  the  pontion  of  joint 
dealers  without  a  charter. 

8rd.  The  charter  of  the  Mutual  Safety  insurance  company,  is  the  ear- 
liest which  contained  provision  for  certificates  of  profits.  Indeed,  this 
charter,  may,  in  its  leading  provisions,  be  considered  as  the  model  on  which 
most  of  those,  afterwards  adopted  in  the  city  of  New  York,  were,  vnth 
considerable  additions,  formed. 

It  is  an  "Act  to  Incorporate."  The  parties  named,  and  their  associ- 
ates, in  the  manner  prescribed,  are  declared  a  '*  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate." 

This  manner  is  prescribed  in  section  3 :  "  All  persons  who  shall  here- 
after insure  with  the  said  corporation,  and  also  their  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  continuing  to  be  insured  in  said  corporation,  as  herein 
after  provided,  shall  thereby  become  members  thereof  during  the  period 
they  shall  remain  insured,  and  no  longer."  The  corporate  powers  are 
vested  in  a  board  of  twenty-four  trustees. 

The  liabilities  of  members  are  contained  in  section  7,  and  section  11. 

Section  7  is  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  almost  the  same  words  as  the 
latter  part  of  section  6,  of  the  United  Mutual  charter  already  given, 
requiring  payment  of  rates  fixed  by  trustees,  and  making  premiums  paid, 
liable  for  ever. 

Section  1 1  in  part  corresponds  with  section  9  of  the  United  Insurance 
charter,  already  given.  In  the  clause,  however,  limiting  the  amount  of 
loss,  there  isan  addition.  It  reads :  '*  but  in  no  case  shall  such  share  exceed 
the  amount  of  such  premium,  and  and  the  amount  of  the  payment  or  tecurity 
given  as  above  mentioned^    Each  member  shall  be  credited  with  the 
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amount  of  said  premium  and  note,  and  also  with  an  equal  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  said  company  derived  firom  investments,  in  proportion  to  said 
amount ;  and  each  member  shall  receive  a  certificate,  ^cc.,  with  proviso 
of  fiiture  liability. 

What  is  referred  to  by  "  said  note,"  and  "  payment  or  security  as  abore 
mentioned,"  does  not  clearly  appear,  for  no  note  is  mentioned  in  any 
article  of  the  charter,  before,  or  after,  nor  any  "  security"  except  the 
''  securities"  in  which  the  company  are  allowed  to  invest,  but  which  can- 
not be  here  meant,  and  the  only  payment  spoken  of  is  the  payment  of 
premium  rates  already  provided  for.  This  section  can  only  be  inter- 
preted, if  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  a  statute  be  allowable,  by  supposing 
a  mental  reference  to  a  system  of  deposit  notes  lii(e  that  already  estab- 
lished in  the  Jefierson  charter,  or  of  notes,  as  in  section  12,  of  the  New 
York  Mutual  charter,  for  premium  of  amounts  larger  than  the  pre- 
miums, not  however  bearing  interest  merely  for  the  excess,  as  in  that 
section,  but  entitling  the  holder  to  a  full  pro  rata  share  of  the  profits  on 
the  amount  of  the  note.  Such  a  provision  may  have  been  contemplated  ; 
no  such  provision  was  made  in  this  charter.  With  it,  the  charter  difiera 
but  little  from  United  Mutual  and  that  class ;  and  only  the  want  of  it  and 
the  ambiguity  resulting,  place  it  by  itself.  Another  instance  of  this  men- 
tal reference,  and  incidental  enactment,  may  be  found  in  section  6,  of  the 
Rochester  Mutual  charter.  It  speaks  of  *'  every  person  holding  such  cer- 
tificates," though  the  first  mention  of  certificates  does  not  occur  till 
section  12. 

4th.  The  '•  Atlantic  Mutual,"  of  New  York  city,  was  established  by  ''Ad 
to  Incorporate,"  passed  April  11,  1842. 

Section  2  gives  it  power  to  insure  on  marine  risks,  houses  and  lives,  in 
additions  to  the ''  general  powers  and  privileges  of  a  corporation,  as  the  same 
are  declared  by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Revised  Statutes." 

Membership  is  not  expressly  provided  for,  but  trustees  are  to  be  chosen 
each  year  of"  voters,"  who  are  defined  in  section  10  and  11,  to  be, ''  each 
person  having  a  policy,  or  policies,  not  marked  o£^  made  between  the  Isl 
of  April  and  81st  of  December  preceding,  in  his  own  or  the  name  of  his 
firm,  the  premiums  on  which  amount  to  $100  ;  each  additional  $100  en- 
titling to  an  additional  vote  ;  and  each  person  having  in  possesion  a  certifi- 
cate or  certificates  of  earnings  to  the  amount  of  $100  in  his  own  or  the 
name  of  his  firm,  not  discharged  by  payments,  or  cancelled  by  losses, 
each  additional  $100  entitling  to  an  additional  vote. 

Terms  of  liability  are  partly  contained  in  section  12,  which  makes,  in 
almost  the  same  words  as  section  12  of  the  New  Yoik  Mutual  already 
given,  the  same  provision  for  the  notes  in  advance  fer  premiums,  allowing 
interest  on  ^  such  portions  as  may  exceed  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  by 
the  respective  signers,"  and  containing  no  condition  that  such  compensa- 
tion shall  not  ''  in  any  case  exceed  the  nett  profits  of  the  company  at  the 
time."  That  condition  would  seem  to  create  an  interest  in  the  profits  and 
losses  of  the  concern,  similar  to  what  has  been  thought  the  test  of  part- 
nership. 

Section  13  contains  fiirther  provisions  afifecting  liability.  It  requires 
an  annual  dividend  statement  of  nett  profits,  and  authorixes  the  company 
to  issue  certificates  of  dividends  of  these  profits,  to  insurers,  containing  a 
proviso  of  fiiture  liability  until  redeemed.     This  redemption  is  made  SB- 
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cretionary  with  the  trustees,  bj  section  12,  in  case  the  nett  profits  exceed 
#500,000  only,  but  a  peremptory  duty  in  case  they  exceed  $1,000,000. 

Section  15,  like  section  14,  of  the  Commercial  charter,  reserves  a  right 
to  withhold  certificates  in  case  of  debt,  and  contains  the  proviso,  that  per« 
ions  insuring,  or  entitled  to  certificates,  shall  not  be  answerable,  by  rea- 
son thereof  or  of  anything  contained  herein,  except  for  the  payment  of 
their  premium,  or  other  notes  given  in  advance  for  premiums. 

Section  18  authorizes  the  company  to  loan  its  funds  on  land  and  national, 
'or  state  stock  securities,  ^cc.,  to  make  dividends  of  not  more  than  six  per 
cent  per  annum,  fi*om  the  accruing  interest,  among  the  holders  of  certi- 
ficates, ''  and  in  cases  of  losses,  to  declare  a  pro  rata  deduction  of  the  amount 
of  the  outstanding  certificates." 

Of  the  eight  other  companies  established  with  this  charter,  seven  are  in 
the  city,  and  are  among  those  that  do  the  heaviest  business.  The  Alli- 
ance, the  Croton,  the  Pelican  and  the  Atlas,  difier  from  the  rest  in  seve- 
ral points,  the  most  important  of  which,  is  section  6  of  the  Alliance  and 
Atlas,  which  allows  the  company  to  borrow  from  any  person  or  persons 
to  the  extent  of  $100,000,  for  which  certificates,  bearing  interest,  of  fifty 
dollars  each,  are  to  be  issued,  to  be  refunded,  or  exhausted  by  losses.* 

This  survey,  which  pretty  fully  takes  in  the  entire  system  of  mutual  in- 
surance in  the  state,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  general  results* 

I.  These  companies  are  all  corporations. 

II.  These  companies  are  composed  of  associates,  designated  in  the 
charters,  generally  by  the  term  *'  members,"  in  a  number  of  them  by  the 
term  '*  voters."  These  members  are  either  the  insurers  only,  as  in  the 
companies  of  the  1st  and  3rd  classes,  or  insurers,  and  those  who,  by  virtue 
of  past  insurance,  or  of  assignment,  have  acquired  a  right  to  hold  certifi- 
cates, as  in  those  of  the  2nd  and  4th  classes.  There  is  no  difiference,  as 
in  the  stock  companies,  between  persons  interested  as  members  of  the 
corporation,  in  the  Capital  Fund,  and  persons  interested  as  insurers.  Those 
insuring  are  vpsofado^  insurers  and  corporators. 

III.  These  companies  have  a  capital,  or  common  fimd,  which  consists, 
not  of  joint  stock,  but  either, 

1st.  Of  the  amount  of  promissory  notes,  made  by  the  members,  part 
paid  in,  the  rest  liable  in  case  of  loss,  and  also,  on  these  proving  insuffi- 
cient,  one  per  cent,  on  the  amount  insured  ;  as  in  the  Jefierson  and  the 
fifty  companies  of  its  class ;  or  2nd,  of  insurance  rates  paid  in,  and  the  pro- 
fits of  past  dealings,  which  remain  liable  until  paid  out  by  the  redempitioa 
of  the  certificates  for  them,  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  charters  of 
its  class ;  some  of  them,  however,  containing  an  additional  provision  allow, 
ing  promissory  notes  to  he  taken  from  members  fox  amounts  larger  than 
the  amount  of  premiums  due,  l>earing  interest  for  the  excess,  and  liable  to 
be  exhausted  by  loss ;  and  one  of  them,  the  Commercial,  allowing  a  loan 
to  the  extent  of  $100,000  liable  for  losses  :  or  8rd,  this  fund  consists  of 
rates  paid  in,  of  promissoiy  notes,  and  certificates  of  profits,  the  notes  en- 
titling to  a  full  pro  rote  share  of  profits,  and  the  certificate  being  irredeem- 
able, as  in  the  Mutual  Safety  charter ;  or  4th,  of  rates  paid  in,  of  notes  of 
insurers,  bearing  interest  for  excess,  and  liable  for  losses,  and  of  certifi* 
cates  of  profits  redeemable  and  assignable,  as  in  the  Atlantic  and  those  of 
its  class  ;  t;^e  Atlas  and  Pelican  also  containing  provision  for  a  loan  like 
that  of  the  Commercial's. 

By  ^'  Capital  Fund,"  as  thus  designated,  we  are  to  understand  the  fimd 

•  LL.  1843,  pp.  71,  66,  65.  " 
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dearlj,  and  bj  express  prorisioD,  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  losses.  Who- 
ther  these  charters  involye  a  further  liability,  deducible  either  directly 
from  other  articles,  or  indirectly  from  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
statute  or  general  law,  is  another  consideration.  With  a  few  exceptions 
which  have  been  noted,  all  the  charters  contain  limitations,  more  or  less 
narrow,  more  or  less  explicit,  of  this  liability.  In  the  first  class  (section 
11  of  Jefierson  charter,)  the  limitation,  as  already  given  at  length,  is  ex* 
plicit.  In  the  second  class,  it  is  less  defined.  Section  0,  indeed,  of  the 
United  Mutual,  says  in  so  many  words,  that  '^  in  no  case  shall  such  share 
[of  loss]  exceed  the  amount  of  premium  ;"  but  it  goes  on  to  enact  that 
the  certificates  of  profits  shall  contain  a  proviso  that  *'  the  amount  named 
therein  is  liable  for  any  future  loss  ;"  thus  involving  abroad  inconsistency. 
The  Mutual  Safety  charter  contains  the  same  language  and  the  same  in- 
consistency, but  it  avoids  another  difficulty  in  which  some  of  these  com* 
panics  seem  involved.  The  New  York  Mutual,  the  Commercial,  the 
Nautilus  and  the  Rochester  charters,  and  all  those  of  the  4th  class, 
contain,  as  we  have  seen,  a  further  provision,  for  '*  receiving  notes 
for  premiums  of  persons  intending  to  receive  policies."  What  sort  of 
a  transaction  is  designated  by  '^  receiving  notes,"  is  not  clear.  It  would 
not  seem  to  be  a  loan,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  re-pajrment,  and 
the  notes  are  to  be  negotiated  for  the  payment  of  losses.  Nor  yet  is 
it  a  mere  payment  of  premium,  for  the  article  speaks  of  "  such  por- 
tions of  said  notes  as  may  exceed  the  amount  of  premiums."  If,  how. 
ever,  these  notes  are  neither  for  premiums,  nor  loans,  and  are  liable 
for  losses,  how  are  we  to  understand  the^lause,  that  the  share  of 
loss  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  premium  ?  Where  is  the  principle  of 
connection,  the  clue  which  is  to  bring  into  harmony  the  three  provisions, 
that;  1st — ^loss  shall  not  exceed  premium  ;  2nd— certificates  of  profits  shaU 
be  liable  for  loss ;  3rd — ^premium  notes  shall  be  liable  for  loss  t  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  Commercial  charter,  and  those  of  the  fourth  class,  con- 
tain still  another  clause  (section  14,)  limiting  liability  to  premiums  and 
notes.  But  the  Commercial,  the  Atlas  and  the  Pelican,  also  contain  a 
new  kind  of  liabUity  in  section  13,  for  which  even  section  14  does  not 
provide.  This  article  (as  we  have  seen)  allows  the  companies  **  to  receive 
from  any  person  or  persons"  sums  to  the  amount  of  9100,000,  entitled 
to  pro  rata  profit,  and  liable  fer  losses.  The  same  uncertainty  hangs 
over  this  operation  of  ''  receiving  sums,"  as  over  that  of  ^  receiving 
notes."  It  is  clearly  not  for  premiums,  for  the  sums  are  to  be  received 
from  '*  any  persons,"  and  so  from  those  not  c(5rporator8  ;  it  is  clearly  not 
a  loan,  for  the  money  b  liable  to  be  exhausted  by  losses,  and  so  not  re- 
paid. The  precise  position  in  which  any  person  or  persons  ^fhxn 
whom  sums  are  thus  received,"  are  placed,  standing  as  they  seem  to  60^ 
under  liability,  as  sharers  of  profit  and  loss,  but  not  under  the  shelter  of 
the  charter  of  incorporation  as  members,  is  a  hard  and  weighty  point. 

In  this  ambiguity  and  uncertainty,  we  must  turn  to  the  paramount  rules 
of  statute  and  general  law. 

II.  One  clear  result  we  have,  to  start  fix>m.  We  have  seen  that  these 
companies  are,  without  exception,  corporations.  The  rules  of  law,  then, 
to  which  we  must  recur,  are  those  touching  corporate  liability. 

The  Statutes  of  the  state  contain  few  provisions  on  this  point.  The 
general  article  of  the  Revised  Statute,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  incorporated 
by  express  enactments,  in  many  of  the  charters,  but  it  contains  nothing  on 
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the  point  of  liability.  And  the  only  other  statute  prorisions  touching  this 
point,  are  those  imposing  personal  liability  on  Insurance  Companies, 
among  others,  in  case  of  fraud. 

III.  In  turning  to  the  general  rules  of  law,  we  are  met  at  the  threshold 
with  the  notion,  that  the  very  idea  and  nature  of  incorporation  are  in* 
compatible  with  individual  liability.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  by  the  very 
act  of  incorporation,  the  law  creates  a  new  individual  which  is  to  perform 
the  functions  of  the  charter,  out  of  the  individuals  composing  the  corpora- 
tion, and  does  not  look  to,  or  know  those  individuals  as  ^ch,  who  acquire 
no  new  powers,  and  therefore  incur  no  new  responsibilities.  But  this 
must  be  qualified.  For  it  is  clear  that  a  charter  may  be  made  to  contain 
express  provision  for  individual  liability.  The  charter  is  still  a  charter  of 
incorporation.  The  principle  of  individual  liability,  therefore,  is  not  in* 
compatible  with  that  of  a  corporation.  This  is  pretty  clear  in  the  Eng* 
lishlaw.  Thus  the  statute  6  Geo.  IV,  c.  91,  expressly  authorizes  parliament 
to  incorporate  partnerships,  declaring  and  providing  "  that  the  members 
of  such  corporation  shall  be  individually  liable."  And  by  a  late  act  of 
Victoria,  Joint  Stock  Companies  for  insurance,  dz;c.,  are  to  '*be  considered  as 
incorporated  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  so  as  not  in  any  wise  to  prevent 
the  liability  of  the  shareholders."*  American  law  probably  recognizes  the 
same  compatibility  of  incorporation  with  individual  liability. 

In  case  then  of  express  provision,  individual  liability  is  clear.  The  only 
other  cases  supposable  are  those  of  express  exclusion,  and  of  the  absence 
of  any  provision  for  individual  liability.  And  as  &r  as  stock  corporations 
are  concerned,  the  rule  has  been  laid  down,  pretty  broadly,  that  in  case 
of  the  absence  of  express  provision,  equally  as  in  the  case  of  express  ex. 
elusion,  there  is  no  individual  liability.  Judge  Story,  in  his  book  on  part- 
nership, afler  classifying  partnerships  into  (1st,)  private,  composed  of  two 
or  more,  and  (2d,)  public  companies,  where  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  concerned,  and  the  stock  is  divided  into  a  large  number  of  shares,  and 
adding  that  the  latter  are  also  subdivided  into  (1)  unincorporated  compa- 
nies or  associations,  and  (2)  incorporated  companies,  says ;  *'  unincorpo- 
rated companies  and  associations,  differ  in  no  material  respect,  as  to  their 
general  powers,  rights,  duties,  interests  and  responsibilities,  from  mere 
private  partnerships,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  for  by  statute, 
except  that  the  business  thereof  is  usually  carried  on  by  directors  or  trus- 
tees, or  other  officers,  acting  for  the  proprietors  or  shareholders ;  and  they 
usually  extend  to  some  enterprise,  in  which  the  public  have  an  ultimate 
concern.  But  incorporated  companies,  or  corporations,  are  governed 
strictly,  as  to  their  powers,  rights,  duties,  interests  and  responsibilities,  by 
the  terms  of  their  respective  charters ;  and  the  shareholders  or  stock- 
holders are  not  personally  or  individually  liable,  in  their  private  capaci- 
ties, unless  expressly  so  declared  by  their  charters,  for  the  acts,  or  doings, 
or  contracts  of  the  officers  or  members  of  the  company,  or  corporation ; 
whereas  in  unincorporated  companies  and  associations,  the  sharehold- 
ers and  stockholders  are  responsible  in  their  individual  capacities,  for  all 
acts  of  the  officers  and  company,  or  association,  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  private  partners  are."  If  the  rule  thus  broadly  laid 
down  as  to  stock  corporations,  extends  with  equal  breadth  of  application 
to  mutual  corporations,  then  all  of  those  companies  which  have  charters 
like  the  Jefferson,  or  what  we  have  called  the  first  class,  clearly  come 
under  the  case  of  express  exclusion  of  Individual  liability.  On  the  other 
•  7  &  8  Vic  c.  110.    See  3  Stephens'  New  Commentaries,  p.  183i  ^ 
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hand,  we  have  seen  that  the  Schoharie  Countj,  the  Washington  Coontj, 
and  the  Western  Farmers',  seem  to  come  under  the  case  of  express  pro- 
vision for  individual  liability  ;  while  the  other  mutual  companies,  being, 
with  others,  the  heaviest  companies  in  the  citj,  containing  certainly,  no 
express  provision  for  individual  liability,  nor  on  the  other  hand,  any  veij 
definite  exclusion  of  it,  would  fall  under  the  case  of  the  absence  of  provi- 
■ion  for  liability,  which,  if  the  law  of  stock  corporations  applies,  equally 
with  express  exclusion,  shuts  out  liability. 

The  only  point  that  remains,  then,  seems  to  be,  the  applicability  of  this 
rule.  In  the  case  of  the  Arran  Fishing  Company,  '*  the  doctrine  established^" 
says  Judge  Story,  ^*  was  this :  that  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
case  of  a  joint-stock  company,  and  that  of  a  company  trading  without  re* 
lation  to  a  stock.  That  in  the  former  case,  the  managers  are  liable  for 
the  debt  which  they  contract,  while  each  partner  is  bound  to  make  good 
his  subscription.  That  there  is  no  ground  of  further  responsibility 
aeainst  the  shareholders  ;  neither  on  their  contract,  nor  on  any  ground 
of  mandate  beyond  their  share;  the  very  meaning  of  confining  the  trade 
to  a  joint-stock,  being  that  each  shall  be  liable  for  what  he  subscribes,  and 
no  further.  That  in  ordinary  partnerships,  there  is  a  universal  mandate 
and  a  joint  pr^Bposkura^  by  which  each  partner  is  institor  of  the  whole 
trade  to  an  unlimited  extent,  each  being  liable  in  sclido  for  the  company 
debts."*  This  distinction  can  be  equally  well  taken,  between  joint-stock 
and  mutual  companies,  and  clearly  sets  forth  the  greater  similarity  of  the 
mutual  companies  to  partnerships,  or  in  fact  the  identity  of  the  two.  In 
what  point  do  they  differ  7  A  number  of  men  come  together — they  wish 
to  enter  upon  a  certain  business,  the  success  of  which  depends,  like  that 
of  all  business,  on  the  calculation  of  certain  chances  of  profit  and  loss. 
The  business  is  that,  not  indeed  of  making  profit,  but  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  of  indemnification  for  loss.  They  form  a  common  fund  by 
the  contributions,  larger  or  smaller,  of  each.  And  if  profits  are  made, 
they  are  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  these  contributions, 
as  in  ordinary  partnerships.  The  question  is,  why,  as  in  ordinary  partner- 
ships, should  not  losses  also  be  divided  among  the  members,  proportion- 
ally ?  But  no.  Unless  the  losses  happen  not  to  exceed  a  certain  amount, 
there  is  no  distribution,  we  are  told,  except  to  that  amount.  The  object 
of  the  business,  be  it  remembered,  is  to  secure  the  members,  each  and  all 
the  members,  from  loss.  Now,  if  only  so  many  members  sufier  loss  as  to 
exhaust  the  fund  already  paid  in  or  secured,  they  will  all  be  indemnified. 
But  if  any,  or  even  one  more  than  this  number  sufifer  loss,  that  one  shall 
not  receive  his  indemnity,  nor  indeed  any  of  the  rest.  Yet  the  undertak- 
ing is  to  secure  all.  The  dealings  indeed,  unlike  ordinary  partnerships, 
are  confined  to  the  members  of  the  concern.  Yet  any  one  dealing,  there- 
by becomes  a  member,  and  the  mutual  relation  is  therefore  more  intimate, 
and  the  obligation  more  direct :  whatever  the  obligation  of  the  members 
to  dealers,  it  is  still  but  to  fellow-members  under  another  name.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  connection  of  the  members  of  mutual  insurance  compa- 
nies is  too  general  and  too  loose,  that  the  niunfoer  is  too  large  to  admit  of 
individual  liability.  Yet,  we  must  remember,  that  the  greater  the  num- 
ber concerned,  the  smaller  the  share  of  individual  loss,  which,  except  in 
the  hardly  supposable  case  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  insurers  losing  at  the 
same  time,  would  never  be  very  great.  Allowing  the  rule,  therc&re,  as 
to  joint-stock  corporations  to  stand  as  it  does,  is  there  not  a  sufficient  diH 

•  Story  OB  Part    §  165. 
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ference  between  them  and  the  mutual  corporations,  to  prevent  an  exten- 
sion of  the  rule  to  these  companies  t  In  England,  joint-stock,  as  well  as 
mutual  companies,  have  always  been  liable  individually,  and  the  ten- 
dency at  present  is  evidently,  as  we  have  seen,  towards  attaching  it  by 
express  provision  to  them  all,  when  incorporated.* 

And  even  allowing  that  there  is  no  difference  in  fitvor  of  the  mutual 
companies,  between  them  and  the  joint-stock  companies,  no  greater 
similarity  to  a  partnership,  we  might  still  doubt  whether  the  rule  should 
be  extended.  For,  we  would  ask,  where  there  are  two  cases,  similar  in 
reason,  one^>f  which  is  decided,  but  against  the  right,  and  the  other  unde« 
cided,  shall  the  wrong  precedent  overrule  the  undecided  case,  or  shall 
that  case  be  decided  aright  against  the  precedent  ? 

But  allowing  all  force  to  the  reasons  against  individual  liability  of  the 
members  who  pay  premiums,  or  make  notes  for  premiums,  or  hold  certi- 
ficates, or  of  those  persons  who  advance  loans,  do  not  those  reasons  go 
still  further,  and  make  equally  strong  against  any  liability,  except  for  the 
amount  of  premiums  actually  earned  by  the  company  for  insurance  7  Un- 
less these  advances  of  funds,  in  the  shape  of  premium  notes,  are  to  be 
considered  as  joint  contributions  to  a  capital  in  partnership,  can  they  be 
considered  as  anything  else  than  loans  ?  But  if  loans,  where  is  the  con- 
sideration? Where  is  the  security,  or  the  provision  for  repayment? 
These  loans  are  liable  ^'  to  be  exhausted  by  losses."  True,  they  earn  a 
proportionate  share  of  profits,  a  sort  of  interest,  but  so  do  all  loans  on 
ordinary  security,  yet  the  principal  is  never  sacrificed,  and  the  per  cen- 
tage  is  never  considered  as  so  much  principal  paid  back  from  time  to 
time,  but  as  so  much  value  added  by  time  to  the  principal.  It  may  be 
said  that  shares  in  joint-stock  are  equally  liable  to  be  eaten  up  by  losses. 
Still  those  shares  are  not  in  the  form  of  notes ;  they  cannot  be  negotiated 
as  notes.  While  here,  the  parties  have  adopted  all  the  forms  of  promis- 
sory notes,  and  if  the  requisitions,  the  duties,  and  obligations  attached  by 
the  law  to  that  transaction,  do  not  attach  to  the  notes  made  under  these 
charters,  the  law,  in  this  respect,  must  be  considered  as  suspended  by  act 
of  legislature.  Moreover,  waiving  the  want  of  consideration,  the  usury 
laws  must  also  be  considered  as  suspended  by  these  charters,  for  the  enor- 
mous interest  in  the  shape  of  dividends  allowed  upon  those  promissory  notes, 
in  the  case  of  less  privileged  promissory  notes,  would  be  clearly  illegal* 
On  the  most  favorable  supposition,  then,  these  charters  are  nothing  less 
than  an  indirect  and  special  repeal  of  the  laws  of  promissory  notes,  and 
the  usuiy  laws,  in  favor  of  particular  parties,  unless  we  adopt,  as  a  more 
reasonable  interpretation  of  them,  that  which  fitvors  individual  liability. 
We  have  deemed  it  sufficient  merely  to  allude  to  the  position  of  those 
persons  making  loans  to  these  companies,  (as  provided  for  in  some  char- 
ters,) entitling  to  pro  rata  profits,  and  liable  for  losses.  Not  being 
corporations,  they  are  expressly  cut  ofi*  from  the  operation  of  the  charter, 
whatever  that  may  be ;  as  contributors  to  a  joint  fund,  they  share  the  pro- 
fits proportionally,  and  unless  the  name  of  partners  applies  to  them,  the 
lawyers  must  strike  out  a  new  name,  for  that  new  thing,  a  partnership 
without  individual  liability. 

•  See  Stephens*  New  Com.  ui  ante.    Collyer  on  Part  B.  7,  Ch.  1,  i  1. 
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Art.  IV^MARITIME  LAW— NO.  IX. 

PIRACY   Am)    PRIVATEBRING. 

Evert  person,  without  a  commission,  or  holding  a  commission,  but  not 
a  legal  one,  from  a  prince  or  sovereignty,  and  of  his  own  and  private  au- 
thority, who  roams  the  sea  fi>r  the  purpose  of  depredation,  is  deemed  in 
law  a  pirate. 

Piracy  is  a  depredation  on  the  sea,  while  robbery  is  the  same  thing  on 
land. 

The  sovereign  power  of  a  state  alone  has  the  right  to  make  war,  and 
carry  on  hostilities,  and  to  order  and  direct  the  employment  of  whatever 
makes  a  part  of  the  means  of  warfiire.  This,  however,  alone  can  never 
give  to  a  privateer  the  special  and  necessary  authority  to  pursue,  fight, 
and  capture  the  vessels  of  an  enemy,  and  all  persons  who  would  protect 
themselves  from  the  character  of  pirates,  must  be  provided  with  letters  of 
marque,  or  a  commission  from  the  belligerent  powers,  and  for  want  of  such 
commission,  they  may  be  treated  and  punished  as  pirates,  as  well  by  those 
against  whom  they  commit  violence,  as  by  their  own  government,  and 
foreign  nations. 

A  commission  is  essential  to  characterize  a  privateer,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  pirate,  and  it  becomes  equally  necessary  that  the  commission 
should  be  issued  to  persons,  who,  by  the  laws  of  nations,  are  capable  of 
acting  in  the  service  of  the  power  that  grants  it,  and  that  the  power  which 
grants  the  commission  should  possess  the  ability,  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
to  issue  it. 

If  due  authority  is  wanting,  on  the  part  of  the  grantor,  to  give,  or  the 
grantee  to  receive,  the  parties  who  make  captures,  or  seizures  of  property 
on  the  ocean,  are,  by  the  laws  of  all  nations,  held  to  be  pirates,  and  liable 
to  the  pains  and  penalty  of  death. 

The  United  States,  in  181 S,  passed  an  act  which  is  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  nations,  prohibiting  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  from  taking 
a  commission  from  any  foreign  prince  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  a 
state  in  amity  with  the  United  States.  A  subject  of  a  neutral  government 
cannot  take  a  commission  to  cruise  against  a  belligerent  power  at  peace 
and  amity  with  his  own  government.  The  colonial  laws  of  New  York 
and  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  before  the  American  Independence,  de  - 
dared  it  felony  to  commit  hostilities  on  the  high  seas,  under  the  flag  of  a 
foreign  power,  upon  the  citizens  of  another  power  at  amity  with  England.* 
Regularly  no  persons  but  those  who  are  native-bom  citizens,  or  those  who 
have  become  naturalized  by  the  sovereign  who  grants  the  letters  of  marque, 
can  take  a  commission,  for  privateering,  from  a  belligerent  power  to  cruise 
against  the  commerce  of  a  foreign  power,  and  such  persons  who  take  com- 
missions will  be  regarded  as  pirates.f  Privateering  cannot  be  carried  on 
in  ships  or  bottoms  which  do  not  belong  to  the  sovereign  who  grants  the 
commission.  A  foreign  built  ship,  which  has  not  been  registered  or  ma- 
triculated  in  the  ports  of  the  sovereign  who  grants  the  commission,  cannot 
be  protected  as  a  privateer  when  cruising  against  the  property  or  persons 
of  a  belligerent  power.  A  nation  may  purchase  vessels  of  a  foreign  peo- 
ple, and  along  with  them  arms  and  such  other  stores ;  but  the  vessel,  when 

•  1  Kent* 8  Com.,  page  100,  Note  C.    t  1  Attorney  General's  Opinions,  36,  98. 
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purchased,  before  they  can  raise  the  flag  of  another  nation,  must  be  doc* 
umented,  and  sail  from  the  ports  of  the  country  whose  flag  they  bear. 

The  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Tripoli,  in  1716,  stipulated  that 
no  ship,  or  vessel,  of  the  latter  country,  should  have  permission  to  be  de- 
livered  up,  or  go  to  any  other  place  in  enmity  with  the  king  of  England, 
to  be  employed,  as  a  privateer  at  sea,  against  the  subjects  of  England. 
The  treaty  with  Algiers,  in  1683,  contained  the  same  stipulation. 

By  the  universal  practice  of  all  commercial  nations,  no  vessel  can  sail 
on  the  ocean  without  documents  to  show  her  national  character.  Sir 
William  Scott  decided  that  a  bill  of  sale  of  a  vessel,or  tl\e  document  which  ac- 
companies the  matriculation,  is  the  proper  title  to  which  the  maritime  courts 
of  all  countries  look.  It  is  the  universal  instrument  of  transfer  of  ships 
in  the  usage  of  all  maritime  countries,  and  in  no  degree  a  peculiar  title, 
deed,  or  conveyance  known  only  to  the  law  of  England.  It  is  what  the 
maritime  law  expects — what  the  court  of  admiralty  would,  in  its  ordinary 
practice,  always  require,  and  what  the  English  legislature  has  made  abso* 
lutely  necessary  by  statute.*  The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  first  circuit  decided,  that  a  prize-court  would  decide  the  owner- 
ship of  the  vessel  by  the  bill  of  sale.f  And,  it  has  been  decided  that 
when  a  vessel  sails  in  a  particular  character,  she  cannot  change  her  char- 
acter in  transitu.  The  national  character  of  a  vessel  cannot  be  altered 
between  her  port  of  departure  and  her  port  of  destination.  A  vessel  can- 
not be  purchased  in  a  foreign  country,  and  sail  out  of  port  as  a  neutral 
ship,  and  change  «her  character  to  that  of  a  belligerent  cruiser  before  she 
has  reached  her  port  of  destination,  and  been  matriculated  in  the  ports  of  the 
country  in  which  she  takes  her  commission  as  a  privateer4  When  a 
vessel  is  purchased  in  a  foreign  country,  a  bill  of  sale  must  be  produced 
to  give  the  purchaser  a  title,  and  if  purchased  by  an  agent,  the  title  will 
not  be  valid,  unless  the  letter  of  procuration  is  exhibited.^  The  maritime 
law  will  permit  a  nation,  and  its  citizens,  to  procure  vessels  to  be  built  or 
purchased  ;  they  can  be  transferred  to  the  country  of  the  purchaser,  if  it 
is  done  for  a  lawful  and  innocent  purpose,  but  should  a  seller  or  builder, 
sell  or  build,  or  arm  a  vessel  in  a  neutral  country,  to  be  employed  in  pri- 
vateering against  the  commerce  of  a  country  at  amity  and  peace  with  his 
own,  or  aid  in  the  transportation  of  such  vessel  to  the  ports  of  a  belliger- 
ent  state,  he  would  be  guilty  of  piracy,  and  liable  to  punishment  by  the 
laws  of  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  act  of  Congress,  if  the  act  was  done  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States.§ 

By  the  law  and  usages  of  nations,  a  vessel  is  deemed  to  be  a  hostile,  or 
fraudulent  crafl,  which  exhibits,  or  carries  l&lse  colors,  or  fitlse  documents 
and  papers  on  a  voyage,  and  a  warrant  of  arrest  and  seizure  will  be  issued 
against  any  vessel  that  wears  false  colors  at  sea. 

By  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  register,  or  sailing  license  of  a 
vessel,  ought  to  be  on  board  at  sea,  to  warrant  her  national  character,  as 
well  in  war  as  in  peace.  And  when  a  vessel,  enrolled  or  licensed,  shall 
proceed  on  a  foreign  voyage  without  first  surrendering  up  her  enrollment 
or  license,  and  being  duly  registered,  she  shall,  with  her  cargo,  be  subject 
to  forfeiture. 

The  laws  of  England  and  France  require  a  strict  compliance  of  all 

*  5  Robinson's  Reports,  155.    1  Robinson:  The  Sisters. 

t  2  Gailison's  Reps.,  287.  t  1  Robinson's  Reps.,  98, 133, 158.  §  15  Petals'  Reports 
664,  United  States,  vs.,  Morris. 
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their  vessels  with  their  registry  laws.  By  the  laws  of  France,  of  1720, 
no  naturalized  foreigner  could  command  a  French  ship,  until  after  having 
proved  himself  an  actual  resident  of  France  during  four  consecutive  years. 
Though  the  registry  is  not  a  document  required  by  the  law  of  nations,  as 
expressive  of  a  ship's  national  character,  yet  official  documents,  honest 
and  true,  will  be  required  to  show  the  national  character  of  privateers, 
cruising  against  the  commerce  of  a  beUigerent  nation,  or  else  she  will 
forfeit  her  protection.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  recognized 
in  all  countries,  that  a  neutral  vessel,  or  power,  is  not  to  give  aid  to  one 
belligerent,  or  even  to  relieve  their  distress,  at  the  expense,  or  to  the  pre- 
judice  of  another  power.*  By  the  alienation  of  a  vessel  to  a  foreigner, 
the  privileges  of  an  American  vessel  are  forfeited,  and  the  vessel  b  liable 
to  a  forfeiture,  on  an  indictment  for  piracy.  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  must  be  proved  by  the  defend- 
ants, and  the  documents,  when  regular  on  their  face,  are  open  to  proof^ 
and  the  government  may  show  at  all  times  that  they  are  fraudulent,  or 
similated,  even  when  a  claim  is  interposed  by  the  representatives  of  a  for- 
eign friendly  nation.^ 

When  a  vessel  is  captured,  which  is  cruising  as  a  privateer,  she  will  be 
obliged  to  prove,  by  competent  evidence,  that  she  had  a  legal  commission 
from  some  government,  recognized  as  lawfully  constituted  by  the  laws  of 
nations,  and  that  the  ship's  papers,  documents  and  roUe  de  eqmpage  is  given 
and  granted  her  by  the  sovereign  whose  flag  she  bears,  and  that  the  ship 
and  crew  have  been  recognized  by  the  nation  from  whom  she  seeks  pro- 
tection,  and  to  whom  the  vessel  and  crew  belong,  who  are  the  owners  of 
the  vessel,  where  they  reside,  and  where  the  vessel  was  armed,  equipped 
and  fitted  out.  And  if  it  appears,  on  the  trial,  that  the  vessel  was  foreign 
built,  or  master  and  crew  were  foreigners,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  case 
will  bear  a  strong  presumption  that  the  vessel  is  a  pirate. f  By  the  law 
of  nations,  the  punishment  of  piracy  is  the  forfeiture  of  life  and  goods. 
The  penalty  is  death,  and  the  judge  or  jury  has  no  power  to  mitigate  it. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress  is  authorized  to  define 
and  punish  piracies,  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offen- 
ces committed  against  the  law  of  nations. 

The  act  of  Congress,  passed  April  30,  1790,  declared  that  murder  or 
robbery  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  river,  harbor,  or  bay,  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state,  or  any  other  ofience,  which,  if 
committed  within  the  body  of  a  county,  would,  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  be  punishable  with  death,  should  be  adjudged  to  be  piracy  and  fel- 
ony, and  punishable  with  death.  And  it  was  further  declared  that  if  any 
captain  or  mariner  should  piratically  and  feloniously  run  away  with  any 
vessel  or  any  goods,  or  merchandise  to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  or  should 
yield  up  any  such  vessel  voluntarily  to  pirates,  or  if  any  seaman  should 
forcibly  endeavor  to  hinder  his  commander  firom  defending  the  ship  or 
goods  committed  to  his  trust,  every  such  ofifender  should  be  adjudged  a  pi- 
rate and  felon,  and  be  punishable  with  death. 

So  the  act  passed  March  3, 1819,  declared  that  if  any  person  on  the  high 
seas  should  commit  the  crime  of  piracy,  as  d^ined  by  the  law  of  nationf^ 
he  should,  on  conviction,  sufifer  death ;  and  the  act  passed  May  15, 1820, 


*  5  Wheaton,  412,  United  States  vs.  Hohnes. 

t  4  Robinson's  Reps.,  121.  t  15  Peten*  I(^ps.:  The  Amlstad,  513. 
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deeUmd  tkat  if  aiy  peiion  upon  the  higk  mm,  or  ht  uy  open  roadrtMd, 
or  bay,  or  mer,  where  the  sea  ebbt  and  flows,  cemmiti  the  crime  <^  rob- 
bery in,  aiMi  upon  any  tosmI,  or  the  lading  thereof;  or  the  crew,  he  shall 
be  adjudged  a  pbate.  So,  if  any  person  engaged  in  any  piratical  enter., 
prise,  or  belonging  to  the  crew  of  any  piratical  yosmI,  should  land,  and 
commit  robbery  on  shore,  such  an  offender  shall  also  be  adjudged  a  pirate. ' 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Tlu>mM  Smitht 
'vHio  stood  indicted  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Vir- 
ginia,  on  the  act  of  CongreM  oi  1819,  decided  that  the  crime  of  piracy 
is  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  with  reasonable  certainty,  and  that  rob- 
bery,  or  forcible  depredation  on  the  sea,  with  an  intent  to  rob  or  steal,  is 
piracy  by  the  law  of.  nations,  and  by  the  act  of  Congress.* 

The  Mme  court,  in  the  caM  of  Klintock,  who  stood  indicted,  and  found 
guilty  on  trial,  for  a  piracy  committed  on  the  high  seas,  in  April  1818,  on 
a  vesMl  belonging  to  persons  unknown,  decided  that  all  persons  who  threw 
off  their  national  character,  whether  citiaens  or  foreigners,  on  board  of  m 
tosmI  not  belonging  to  a  foreign  nation,  who  b  acknowledged  m  such  by 
other  nations,  could  be  punished  m  pirates  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  court,  in  this  caM,  deckled  that  a  oommiMion,  iuued  by  a  brigadier 
of  the  Mexican  repuUic,  a  power  of  whoM  existence  the  court  knew ' 
nothing  officially  at  the  time,  did  not  exempt  the  prisoner  from  the  charge 
of  piraoy.f  • 

Chancellor  Kent  Mys,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  paM  laws  punishing  pirates,  though  they  be  foreigners,  and  may 
have  committed  no  partioular  oflfonce  against  the  United  States.    It  is  of  ^ 
no  importance,  for  the  purpose^  of  giving  jurisdiction,  on  whom,  or  where 
a  piratical  ofience  hM  been  committed.     A  pirate,  who  is  one  by  the  law 
of  nations,  may  be  tried  and  punished  by  any  country  where  he  may  be 
found.     Piracy,  under  the  law  of  nations,  is  an  offence  against  all  nations* . 
and  punishable  by  all4    Pirates  are  held  to  be  out  of  the  protection  of - 
law.     All  nations  and  sovereigns  have  the  power  and  jurisdiction  to  ar- : 
rest  them,  which  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.     When  a  vosmI  right-.- 
fully,  on  the  ooean,  lays  aside  her  lawful  business,  and  begins,  or  proceeds 
on  a  piratical  cruiM,  she  loses  her  national  character,  and  the  protection 
Ti^ich  the  law  of  nations  gives  her,  the  crew,  and  all  persons  aiding  and: 
abetting  them,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners,  are  deemed  pirates,  and' 
they  may  be  punished  under  the  act  of  Congress,  whether  the  vessel  wm 
a  domestic  or  foreign  one  before  she  assumed  a  piratical  character. 

By  the  ancient  civil  law,  all  persons,  whether  public  or  private,  conld, 
without  being  liable  to  punishment,  kill,  or  put  to  death  a  public  robber, 
or  a  person  who  laid  in  wait  to  rob  either  a  person,  house,  or  field.  The 
same  law  still  exists  in  regard  to  pirates,  who  are,  by  the  law  of  nat^ns» 
deemed  to  be  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and  may  be  arrested  and  cap- 
tured by  all  persons  whether  private  or  public,  and  by  the  public  or  private  . 
ships  of  any  nation,  in  peace,  or  in  war.  « 

Whatever,  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  is  recogniMd  M  a  felony,  mis*  * 
demeanor,  or  an  offence,  when  committed  on  land,  will,  when  done  on 
the  ocean,  be  held  to  be  felony,  piracy,  and  an  offence  by  the  laws  of  all* 
nations.     A  folony  or  piracy  committed  at  sea«  is  usually  inquired  into  by 

■  ''  '      '        ' '    ' '     ■  '        '  ■- ■   .  ■  .1  III  , 

•  5  Wheaton's  Reports,  153.    t  3  Wheaton's  Reports,  144    I  1  Kent,  180. 
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kended  imd  brought.  Whenever  the  talijects  of  aaj  Badoii  or  peeplo 
ooBHiiit  A  robbeijr  at  sea,  upon  the  ship  aiid  goods  of  a  frfondlj  aatioa, 
thejr  are  ffoiltjr  <^  piracy.  So^  when  a  ship  is  riding  at  aaebor  open  tiie 
sea«  and  Sie  riiip's  crew  are  on  shore,  or  in  their  boats,  so  that  no  pefWA 
be  fouad  on  boaid,  yet,  if  a  j^ate  boards  die  ship,  and  commits  a  roobeiy, 
it  is  a  piracy. 

So,  if  a  pirate  at  sea  assaidts  a  Aip,  and,  in  the  engagement,  kiUs  a 
person  in-the  other  ship,  by  the  law  of  En^snd,  all  the  persons  on  bonvi 
of  die  pirate  ship  are  principab  in  the  murder,  alAoogh  none  enter  tike 
ether  ship.  Bt  the  maritime  law,  those  who  giro  the  wound  only  are 
held  to  be  principals,  and  die  rest  accessories,  if  thepardescan  be  known. 

Acts  of  piracy  on  the  high  seas  cMisist  of  murder,  robbeiyv  larceny, 
maiming,  womiding,  throwing  a  person  orerboaid,  drowning,  or  shoodnc 
him  in  me  sea — assaiddng  and  beating  the  ofiicers  and  crew  ef  the  tossm 
assailed — boarding  a  vessel  lying  alongside  of  her,  malicioasly  sinkings 
destroying,  or  daimging  her  hull,  teckle,  apparel,  furniture,  boats,  or  rig- 
ginff — plundering  her  ^  her  cargo  or  provisions,  armament,  or  stores 
naiBng  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  firing  blank  caitridges,  or  shotted  ffunsat  hnr, 
to  Mng  the  vessel  to— sending  armed  men  on  board,  deman&ig  and  re. 
eeivmg  contributions  of  money,  merchandise,  provisions,  amament,  aad 
stores — sinking,  capturing,  or  detaining  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas— cem- 
mittinff  robbenes  on  boud,  either  of  the  ship's  lading,  arms,  stores,  or 
MOvlsuMis,  or  of  the  money  or  property  of  the  officMs,  passengers,  orcrew^ 
is  piracy  b^  the  law  of  nations,  and  special  enactments  of  most  comttriea. 

So,  landmg  from  a  vessel  at  sea,  or  in  a  bay,  haven,  harbor,  or  pmrt, 
rker  or  creek,  and  going  on  shore,  armed  with  weapons,  and  committing 
rebberies  or  thefts,  murders,  amauhs  and  batteries  upon  innocent  and 
mKuflfending  persons—pillaging  the  inhabitants  on  shore— nmning  away 
with,  sinking,  or  otherwise  destroying  a  vessel  at  sea,  whether  ^  is  a 
fiMpeign  or  domestic  vessel,  or  whether  the  crew  and  officers  have  enlis* 
ted  on  board  of  her  or  not,  jSo,  decoying  a  vessel  into  rocks,  or  quidE* 
sads,  setting  up  fiilse  lights,  destroying  those  erectiBd  by  the  government, 
widi  an  intent  that  vessels  shall  be  wrecked,  stranded  or  ibui^red-*rob- 
U^^  vessels  wrecked,  or  persons  cast  on  Acre  fi!t>m  wrecks,  or  while  they 
ave  in  distress  at  sea— these,  and  many  other  acts,  constitute  piracy. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Justice  Stonr,  says,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  that  to  constitute  piracy,  it  £i  not  necessary  that  the  act  sheuM 
he  done  with  an  intent  of  private  gain,  for  if  a  piratical  bummg  or  sink- 
ng  of  a  shipv  or  murder  of  her  crew,  should  take  place  by  freebooters  on 
the  sea,  it  would  be  as  genuine  piracy  as  if  the  primaiy  object  were  im- 
mibiS$to  plunder. 

The  act  would  exhibit  a  piratical  and  felonious  intent,  an  intent  to  despofl 
Che  owner  of  his  property,  and  to  accomplish  it  by  the  murder  of  the  crew,  the 
anirder  would  be  adminicular  to  the  robbery.  But  every  hostile  attack  of 
one  armed  vessel  upon  another,  in  time  of  peace,  is  not  necessarily  piial- 
ieal.  It  may  be  a  mistake,  or  in  necessary  self^fence,  to  a  vessel,  un- 
der  a  supposed  meditated  attack  by  pirates.  It  may  be  justifiaUe  or  ex. 
ensable,  and  then  d^re  is  no  blame ;  or,  it  may  be  under  cirodmstanoes 
of  manifest  defeidt,  and  then  it  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  in  4~ 
•ges.* 


•  7  Mstoa's  BspgdH  Itl. 
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The  ad  of  CcngreiSt  pMied  April  30,  nOO^dedared  tkiterMypeneB 
idio  thaUt  eitlier  upon  the  land,  or  the  sea,  knowingly  and  wiUinglj  aid 
andaisitt,  procure,  command,  counsel,  or  adnie  an  j  person  to  do  or  com- 
mit aaj  minder  or  robbeij,  or  other  piracj  upon  tlie  seas,  which  shaU  id*- 
feet  the  life  of  anj  person,  and  such  person  shall  thereupon  do,  or  commit 
anj  such  piracj  or  robbeij,  then  erery  person  so  aiding,  assisting,  procu- 
ring, commanding,  counselling,  or  adrising  the  same,  either  upon  the  land 
or  the  sea,  shall  oe,  and  are  declared,  deemed,  and  adjudged  to  be  acces- 
sary to  such  piracies  before  the  fact,  and  ereiy  such  person  being  therem 
convicted  shall  suffer  death. 

This  act  of  Congress  is  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  civil  law,  which 
declared  that  whoever  concealed,  or  gave  refbge  to  a  public  robber,  know, 
inc  him  to  be  such,  became  liable  to  the  same  punishment,  as  that  to 
wwch  the  robber  himself  was  subjected. 

So  did  an  aider,  abetter  and  counsellor  of  the  delinquent,  before  the  crime 
was  committed.  All  persons  who  gave  aid  to  another  by.  money,  persuasion 
or  advice,  to  commit  a  crime,  in  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  were,  by 
the  civU  law,  deemed  and  denounced  as  offenders,  and  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  same  degree  of  punuhment  as  the  principal  folon. 

Mere  advice  or  coimsel  to  a  delinquent,  before  or  aAer  an  ojfence  had 
been  committed,  how  to  avoid  punishment,  or  to  defend  an  accusation,  did 
not  expose  the  party  giving  the  advice,  to  a  denunciation  as  an  offender, 
but  when  advice  or  exhortation  about  a  crime,  assumed  the  nature  of  a 
mandate,  or  command,  or  request  to  commit  it,  the  adviser  became  a  prin- 
cipal party  to  the  oflfonce,  and  was  liable  to  the  same  punishment  in  kind 
and  degree. 

A  consultation  was  not  punished  as  a  crime,  unless  a  crime  was  there- 
after committed,  but  such  consultation  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  state, 
and  the  parties  were  denounced  as  offenders.  So  when  the  consuhator 
persuaded,  inflamed,  instigated,  exhorted,  invited,  or  fiimished  the  means 
to  commit  an  ofienoe,  he  was  denounced  as  a  principal  party,  and  became 
liable  to  the  same  punishment,  as  the  person  who  inflicted  the  blow,  where* 
by  death  ensued.  In  some  cases  the  consultor  was  liable  to  a  milder  pun- 
ishment, according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the  offence.* 

The  English  nation,  by  the  acts  of  parliament,  of  11  and  12  William, 
passed  in  1700,  and  of  6  George  I.,  passed  1723,  have  incorporated  the 
principles  of  the  civil  law  into  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  in  r^rd  to  pira- 
cies, robberies,  and  felonies  committed  at  sea. 

Tlie  eighth  section  of  the  British  act,  George  I.,  among  other  things, 
declared  that  if  any  person  or  persons,  shall  in  anywise  cobsult,  combine, 
Confederate,  or  correspond  with  any  pirate,  felon,  or  robber  on  the  sea, 
knowing  him  to  be  guilty  of  any  piracy,  robbery,  or  felony,  he  or  ther 
shiUl,  upon  conviction  thereof  suffer  the  pains  of  death,  loss  of  lands,  goods 
and  chatties,  as  pirates,  felons,  and  robbers. 

By  the  statute  of  Geoige  I.,  capter  25,  it  b  declared  piracy  for  any 
master  of  a  ship,  or  other  person,  to  trade,  truck,  barter,  or  exchange,  or 
in  any  other  manner  to  furnish  any  pirate,  robber,  or  felon,  on  the  seas, 
wilh  arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  or  stores  of  any  kind,  or  to  fit-out  an^ 
vessel  with  a  design  to  trade  with  such  pirate,  or  to  correspond  with  a  pu 
«te,  robber,  or  felon  on  the  sea,  or  to  consult  or  confederate  with  a  pivpia 
it  sefh  knowii^r  him  to  be  guUty  of  piracy,  felony,  or  robbery,  and  ev^ 

~"'""  •  PkM|«iiF«MiS0ii,MI0  414  "^ 
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person  offending  against  this  statute,  is  liable  to  be  punished  witb  death 
as  a  pirate,  felon,  and  robber,  and  loss  of  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  and 
the  vessel  so  fitted  out,  and  the  goods  and  merchandise  taken  on  board,  is 
forfeited,  and  one  part  must  go  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  to  the  crown. 

So,  bj  the  same  statute,  it  is  declared,  that  if  any  person  on  the  high 
seas,  or  in  any  port,  haven,  or  creek,  whatsoever,  meeting  a  merchant ' 
vessel,  shall  forcibly  board,  or  enter  into  the  same,  and  throw  overboard, 
and  destroy  any  part  of  the  goods  or  merchandise  belonging  to  the  vessel, 
all  persons  ofiending  shall  be  guilty  of  piracy,  and  punished  as  such. 

By  the  law  of  all  nations,  a  capture  by  a  pirate  or  a  privateer,  without 
authority,  invests  no  right  of  property  in  the  captor.  A  pirate  having  no 
riffht  to  make  conquests,  cannot  acquire  any  lawful  property  in  what  thej 
take,  for  the  law  does  not  allow  them  to  deprive  the  true  owner  of  his 
property ;  he  always  retains  possession  of  it  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  although 
another  may  have  the  custody  of  it ;  and  in  whatever  manner  thinjgs  taken  bj 
a  pirate  may  be  recovered,  they  return  again  to  their  former  owners,  who  lose 
none  of  their  rights  by  such  unjust  usurpation.  Property,  when  recovered 
by  the  exertions  of  others,  shall  be  restored  to  the  former  owner  upon 
payment  of  salvage. 

The  ancient  work,  called  The  Cansolato  Del  Mare,  provided  that  when 
an  eneqny,  from  foar  or  other  causes,  abandoned  a  ship  at  sea,  and  per- 
sons,  not  the  owners,  obtained  possession  of  the  vessel,  she  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  original  owners  upon  the  payment  of  salvage  ;  so  when  third 
persons,  or  the  master  of  the  vessel,  pay  ransom  for  a  restoration  of  the 
property,  they  may  demand  salvage ;  and  the  rule  is  the  same  where  a  ship  ' 
of  a  friendly  power  recaptures  property  before  condemnation. 

When  a  capture  takes  place  on  the  high  seas,  the  vessel  retains  in 
judgment  of  the  law,  her  original  character,  until  a  condemnation  and 
sale.  If  she  is  a  neutral  vessel,  she  retains  it  until  a  decree  of  restora- 
tion or  condemnation ;  and  where  a  vessel  is  captured,  and  an  additional 
dumber  of  men  are  put  on  board,  or  an  entire  crew  of  officers  and  men, 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  her  as  a  cruiser,  and  she  is  sent  on  this  er- 
rand with  or  without  a  commission,  she  will  be  restored  to  the  original 
owner,  if  recaptured,  upon  the  payment  of  salvage. 

So,  when  a  vessel  of  war  is  captured,  and  is  thus  transmuted  into  a 
merchant  vessel,  or  the  latter  is  transmuted  into  a  vessel  of  war,  the  change 
does  not  defeat  the  title  of  the  original  owner,  upon  recapture.* 

When  a  vessel  is  captured,  and  released  by  the  crew,  salvage  is  awar- 
ded, and  the  title  remains  in  the  original  owner.  So,  when  a  ship  is 
abandoned  by  the  enemy,  afler  capture,  from  whatever  cause,  the  prop- 
erty reverts  to  the  owners,  without  regard  to  possession  of  the  enemy,  on 
his  capture. 

When  foreign  neutral  ships  are  captured,  and  recaptured  by  a  privateer, 
or  national  vessel,  or  by  the  crew,  or  by  friends  of  the  enemy,  no  right  in 
them  can  be  acquired  by  the  recapture  beyond  a  claim  for  salvage.  Re- 
muneration,  and  the  title  to  the  property  will  be  retained  by  the  original 
owner,  upon  payment  of  salvage. 

Until  sentence  of  condemnation  against  a  neutral  sailing  vessel,  she 
loses  neither  her  neutral  character,  nor  her  rights.  Afler  her  capture  she 
may  obtain  her  release ;  the  question  of  neutrality  is  always  a  thing  which 
adheres  to  the  property. 

*  JaeobM%|M««  Itl. 
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When  a  sUp*  or  a  TBifel,  is  under  convoj,  and  looiet  her  proteoliony 
either  by  winds,  waTes,  or  anj  other  peril  of  the  sea,  and  is  captured,  or 
when  captured  when  in  a  fleet  under  convoy,  and  is  recaptured  by  the  coi^ 
Toy  ship,  or  by  a  detachment  from  her,  or  by  a  new  party,  the  recapturp 
will  entitle  the  persons  who  perform  the  service  to  a  salvage  remunera- 
tion. 

By  the  law  of  England,  and  the  United  States,  k  is  deemed  piracy  for 
a  master  and  crew  to  run  away  with  a  ship  and  goods  committed  to  their 
care,  and  convert  them ;  and  so  when  a  master  has  carried  a  cargo  to  the 
port  of  destination,  and  he  then  tal^es  a  bale  of  merchandise  and  converts 
It,  this  may  amount  to  piracy. 

It  is  piracy  to  take  a  ship  while  the  crew  is  in  their  boa%  or  on  shore ; 
though  if  a  vessel  be  in  necessity  or  distress  at  sea  for  provisions,  and  at- 
tacks another  vessel,  and  takes  out  provisions,  anchors,  sails,  rigging,  or 
cables,  this  is  not  piracy  because  necessity  required  it. 

If  a  Spaniard  robs  a  Frenchman  on  the  high  seas,  both  of  their  princes 
then  being  at  amity,  and  also  with  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  ship 
is  brought  into  the  ports  of  the  king  of  England,  the  Frenchman  may 
proceed  to  punish  the  Spaniard  criminally,  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  the 
court  of  admiralty,  as  a  pirate,  and  seek  a  restoration  of  his  vessel  by  a 
suit  civilly,  which  will  be  decreed  him  by  the  maritime  law.'" 

The  courts  of  admiralty,  in  all  countries,  have  jurisdiction  of  civil  suite 
for  the  restitution  of  goods,  piratically  taken  at  sea,  and  sold  at  land.  Such 
courte  will  issue  their  attachments,  and  monitions,  to  arrest  such  goods  in 
whose ver  hands  they  may  be  found,  at  sea,  or  on  land,  and  to  seize  and 
•ell  the  same,  or  restore  them,  in  kind,  to  the  original  owner  or  his  agents.* 

So,  the  courts  will  entertain  a  suit  for  restoration,  whether  the  goods  aw 
taken  by  the  pirate,  under  a  commission,  or  without  one,  because  the  com- 
misston  only  makes  out  the  capture  to  be  prima  facie  lawful,  which  other- 
wise .would  have  been  openly  a  piracy. 

Whenever  property  is  retaken  out  of  the  power  of  an  enemy,  or  pirates, 
or  rebels,  before  it  has  become  theirs  accoiding  to  the  established  rules  of 
national  law,  it  is  a  recapture,  and  when  claimed  by  the  original  owner, 
will  be  restored  to  him  upon  payment  of  a  reasonable  salvage  to  the  re- 
captors. 

But  the  property  must  have  incurred  danger  and  risk,  or  been  in  the 
possesijion  of  the  enemy,  or  a  hostile  power,  before  the  recaptors  can  de- 
mand salvage. 

So,  the  danger  must  be  immediate,  and  in  actual  existence,  and  not  dis- 
tant and  even^l,  or  a  conflict  must  be  sustained  before  the  claimants  for 
recapture  can  demand  salvage.  When  a  vessel  is  pursued  by  the  enemy*, 
and  rnns  aground  to  avoid  capture,  or  strikes  on  a  rock,  or  shoal  in  her 
flight,  and  the  enemy  obtains  an  actual  possession  of  the  vessel,  whieh  has 
met  with  the  misfortune,  or  the  property  has  become  so  fkr  disabled  as  to 
be  virtually  in  the  hands  and  gripe  of  the  enemy,  the  persons  who  res- 
cue the  property  will  be  entitled  to  a  salvage  remuneration. 

But  when  the  possession  is  not  absolute,  nor  in  a  great  degree  inde- 
fensible, nor  have  the  assistant  friends  rescued  the  property  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy,  a  military  salvage  will  not  be  due  according  fo  the 
laws  (^  nations,  but  only  a  civil  salvage. 

*  Jicobson,  page  571,  579,  and  574.  Old  English  sea  laws,  page  578.  1  Haggard^a 
Admiralty  Reports^  373. 
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When  a  capture  has  once  been  made,  the  right  of  property  does  not 
rent  in  the  captors  until  after  an  act  of  condemnation ;  bat,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  origbial  owner  may  claim  restitation  of  his  property  in  the  courts 
of  a  neutral  country.  A  legal  condemnation  cannot  take  place  in  the 
courts  of  a  neutral  country,  of  Tessels  captured  by  prirateers. 

When  Tessels  are  on  the  high  seas,  and  pursuing  a  lawfid  employmenC, 
in  times  of  peace,  or  war,  they  are  fuUy  justified  by  the  law  of  nations, 
when  assailed,  to  repel  force  br  force.  The  ancient  writers  teH  us,  that 
the  law  of  nations  permits  each  one  to  defend  himselfl  WhateTer  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  presenration  of  life  and  property  on  the  ocean,  when  Wk- 
lawfulj^assaped,  will  be  just  and  legal  as  a  defence  against  die  aggres. 
sor.  The  impulses  and  instincts  of  the  human  mind,  stronffly  endow  as 
with  a  desire  to  preserve  our  lives  and  property,  and  to  repel  all  aggret* 
don*  Homicide,  when  committed  in  defence  of  our  persons  and  prop- 
erty on  the  ocean,  is  alwajs  excusable,  and  not  the  subject  of  punishmenC 
The  masters,  just  owners  of  vessels,  are,  at  all  times  justified  oy  the  law  of 
nations,  to  carry  arms  and  ammunition  at  sea,  to  defend  their  vessels  fit)m 
attacks  of  enemies  or  privateers.  Indeed,  no  vessel,  whether  public  or 
private,  in  time  of  peace,  has  a  right  to  visit  and  search  another  vessel^ 
which  it  meets  on  the  ocean.  Each  vessel  has  richts  e([ual  to  the  ririits 
of  any  other  vessel,  whether  private  or  public,  and  no  vessel  has  a  i^^ 
to  mmest  another,  when  engf^ged  in  a  lawful  enteprise. 

The  fiiult  is  always  presumed  to  be  first  on  the  side  of  die  party  whidi 
makes  the  invasion,  and  a  party  may  defend  himself  by  the  divme  and 
natural  law,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of  nations. 

This  doctrine  of  selMefence,  was  extended  not  only  to  the  person  as- 
sailed, but  a  friend  who  was  present  had  the  right  also  to  repel  by  feroe 
the  assaults  of  the  agmssor. 

So,  also,  a  party  uniawfidly  assailed,  has  not  only  the  right  to  kill  Ui 
adversary,  in  defence  of  his  life  and  property,  on  the  ocean,  but  he  may, 
also,  when  robbed  of  his  property,  become,  in  torn,  the  ssssfKng  par^, 
and,  if  necessaiy,  may  take  die  life  of  his  adversaiy,  to  regain  possession 
•f  that  iriiich  has  been  captured  firom  him.*  a*  k. 


AsT.  V--ON  ELECTRICmr  AS  THE  CAUSE  OP  STORMa 

Ths  closet  b  not  alwavs  the  best  place  to  study  the  operstioM  of  n«- 
tore's  laws.  It  is  not  in  books,  the  studious  can  always  ootain  the  dear- 
eit  views  of  natural  phenomena.  The  great  book  of  nature  b  open  ta 
alL  To  read  It  with  success,  requires  close  observation,  not  only  in  one 
part  of  the  worid;  fer  a  given  season  of  the  year,  but  under  varions  eoa.- 
ditions  of  climate^  earth  and  seasons,  with  cold  and  heat.  In  earfy  life 
the  writer  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences, 
whiok,  combined  with  mat  exposure  in  pursuing  a  laborious  professiim,  so 
&r  undermined  hb  heiOUi,  as  to  induce  him  to  abandon  both,  and  adopi 
difiersnt  oursuits  in  more  congenial  cUmates.    These,  with  other  cireum- 


stances,  led  him  to  travel  and  observe  the  operations  of  nature,  \ 
various  latitudes,  both  in  thb  country  and  in  Europe. 

A  permanent  residence  at  one  place,  b  ua&vorable  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  true  character  of  storms  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  An  inc 
habitant  of  England  can  never  fiiUy  oomprehend  the  nature  and  charaoter 

•  Pio^Miii,  Fkrimdi,  iMge  964. 
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«f  an  AaerioMi  toniaJo  ia  mu  loalbeni  nd  ireilani  fltilet.  Nor 
«ui  A  FMideat  of  the  latter  taXh  appreciate*  the  pecnliar  nature  of  stonM 
kk  ether  paiti  ef  the  woiid.  TraTel  and  obserratiea  aflM  the  dearett 
leent  er  arrivhig  at  rational  Tiews  on  the  sulject. 

StorniB  appear  under  a  Tartotj  of  forme  and  dreouMtanoei,  jety  we  ha^e 
eeeiy  reaeon  for  belieying  that,  howofer  ▼aried  thej  may  be,  thej  are  aU 
excited  by  one  erer  existing  and  erer  con^ling  cause :   rix.,  eteeirieiH^ 

On  examining  ihb  theories  rektire  to  the  causes  of  storms  advanced  by 
Mr.  Redfield  and  Mi.  Espy,  with  others,  it  is  apparent  that  they  rather 
attempt  to  explain  the  course  of  the  winds  or  the  movements  of  the  atmo- 
sphere  the  rise  and  foil  ef  the  barometerin  connexion  therewith,  than 
to  show  us  the  cause,  the  prime  morer  of  these  changes.  Thefar  enla* 
nations  rather  deal  with  the  eiecU  of  a  cause,  than  with  the  cause  itseK 

To  tell  us  tlie  air,  or  wind,  dui^ng  a  storm,  moves  or  blows  iGrom 
e^very  point  of  the  compass  to  the  centre  of  a  circle,  caused  by  heal  and 
tarification  at  the  central  point,  does. not  reach  the  real  cause  of  stomnk 
Qras  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Review,justly  expresses  it  :^  There 
is  something  wanting."  Wn  jiFraui  that  THn  xsal  OAirsn  or  aUi 
sTORMg  u  nLncnicmr. 

We  contend,  (which  can  be  proved  by  experiments,)  that  the  atmo. 
sphere  is  oentinuatiy  operated  upon  by  two  grand  currents  of  electricity, 
moving  at  right  angles  towards  each  other.  1st.  That,  there  is  always 
a  current  setting  fr^  the  equator  towards  the  poles,  and  from  the  earm 
towards  the  firomi  heights  of  the  atmosphere  above,  and  from  thence  in  a 
oontinnous  circle  back  to  the  earth's  surfooe,  also  towards  the  equator  from 
Che  poles.  3d.  That  there  is  another  current  passing  direcdy  round  tlM 
earth  from  east  to  west. 

In  some  measure  to  prove  d^  correctness  of  our  statements,  if  a  rod  of 
iron  with  asharp  point  be  laid  horisontally,  pointingdue  north  and  sooth, 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  it  wiU  become  magnetised.  The  same 
will  occur,  if  tlie  same  rod  be  placed  at  any  angle  towards  the  frosen 
arch  of  the  atmoipere  above,  from  that  of  a  perpendicular  line,  to  a  Immv 
nontal  level.  In  this  way,  conmion  lightning  conductors  often  become 
U^erable  magnets.  It  is  thus  maniibst  that,  if  tliese  iron  rods  be  placed 
in  tiM  positions  we  have  just  described,  or  laid  due  east  and  vrest, 
they  win  become  magnets  sooner  than  if  placed  in  any  other  direction. 
We  know  tlwt  currents  of  electricity  magnetise  iron,  and  the  mere 
qniddy,  when  the  iron  is  so  placed  as  to  be  &  parallelian  vrith  its  strong* 
est  cmrrenls. 

Ifa  ball  of  iron  be  made  red  hot,  and  a  mass  of  snow  or  ice  be  placed 
near  it,  there  will  be  found  a  corrent  of  ^ectricity  passing  bc^een  them, 
in  vrhalever  direction  of  the  compass  they  may  be  placed.  Tiib  current 
ef  electricity  is  evidently  sent  off  from  the  healed  body  to  that  of  the 
eeMer,  returning  in  a  semicircular  curve  again,  from  the  eoU  substance  le 
tiuit  of  the  heated  iron.  A  voir  light  piece  of  down,  held  between  them, 
will  also  show  a  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  track  of  the  electri* 
eal  currents.  A  delicate  magnetic  needie  vrill  ahw  be  efiected  by  this 
current  tiras  excited.  The  central  portions  of  the  earth  are  in  the  con* 
dteion  of  increased  temperature  towards  the  fixed  icv  poles  of  the  eartl^ 
or  the  frosen  arch,  or  region  of  atmosphere  vrhi^  surrounds  it  above  $ 
just  as  the  red  hot  ball  of  iron  b  towards  the  mam  of  ice  or  snow  held 
near  it.  Between  the  earth's  surfooe,  and  evenr  part  of  ^  froaen  at. 
mospheric  arch  above,  there  must  be  continual  electrical  currents  passing 
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perpendioidarlj  m  well  ai  horiiostaUj  and  at  tukkucA  aBgks.  At  ti^ 
aagles  to  these  currentot  there  is  always  sitting  a  current  east  and  wesl* 
These  currents  we  bare  reason  to  believe  never  move  in  straight  lines^ 
but  forever  in  curves.  Watch  the  passage  of  the  electrical  fluid  firom  tho 
smallest  spark  of  the  machine,  up  to  the  broad  ribboa  flash  sent  fiirth  flrom 
the  ck>ud8  to  the  earth,  and  in  no  instance  can  the  eye  perceive  that  the 
fluid  moves  in  a  direct  line. 

The  lightning  of  the  clouds  moving  in  a  zig-zag  coarse,  is  ascribed  bj 
some,  to  the  irregular  resistance  of  the  strata  of  the  atmospheret  througk 
which  it  passes.  .  While  this  may  have  some  influence,  yet,  if  a  spark  he 
passed  through  a  receiver,  firom  which  the  air  has  been  pumped,  the  same 
curvilinear  movement  will  be  observed. 

To  prove  the  existence  of  this  curved  current  passing  from  the  earth  to 
the  frozen  arch  above,  and  vice  versa,  there  is  not  a  clear  day  in  the  year, 
on  which  you  may  not  "draw  down  lightning  from  heaven*"  It  was 
eertainly  an  interesting  fiict,  which  Dr.  Franklin  showed  to  mankind,  that 
he  could  draw  down  the  electric  fluid  from  the  clouds  charged  with  it,  as 
they  were  passing  over  heads ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  curious  fiict,  that  if  yoii 
on  the  clearest  and  brightest  day  of  the  year,  raise  a  kite,  }§a  Dr. 
Franklin  did,  you  can  succeed  in  drawing  down  sufficient  electricity  to 
move  the  gold  leaves  of  an  electrometer.  The  existence  of  this  current 
can  be  demonstrated  in  a  less  troublesome  way.  If  the  base  of  a  light- 
ning  conductor  be  isolated,  or  cut  ofi*  in  its  upright  position  near 
its  base,  so  as  to  prevent  its  contact  with  the  ground,  having  a  wiro 
attached  to  its  lower  end,  so  that  the  opposite  end  of  the  wire  may  toHck 
an  electrometer,  the  fluid  gathered  by  the  rod  in  its  perpendicular  move- 
ment  will  be  manifested  by  a  delicate  test. 

If  a  much  smaller,  or  lower  pointed  rod,  be  attached,  in  an  isolated 
state,  to  a  wooden  pole  or  post,  in  an  open  field,  some  distance  from  higher 
Directs,  under  the  same  circumstances,  it  will  also  effect  these  least. 
And  it  is  probable,  that  if  a  man  stand  on  an  isolated  sto<^  in  aa 
<4»en  field,  and  hold  erect  in  hb  hand,  a  musket,  with  a  sharp  bayonet, 
or  keen-pointed  sword,  or  knife,  and  a  wire  be  made  to  pass  botn  his  feel, 
or  legs,  to  the  test,  will  show  the  passage  of  a  cuitent  of  electricity. 

In  each  o  f  these  experiments,  the  result  will  be  the  same,  at  whatever 
angle  to  the  horizon  the  rod  be  placed,  or  the  musket,  or  sword  be  held, 
between  the  perpendicular,  and  a  level,  pointing  north,  east,  west,  or 
south*  It  is  in  reference  to  the  existence  c^  these  currents  of  ekctrioity, 
that  late  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  it  to  agricultural  ptvposes,  and 
with  striking  effects. 

From  n^eh  observation  and  reflection,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that 
when  these  electrical  currents  are  much  obstructed,  a  corresponding  dia- 
turbance  takes  place  in  the  elements  of  the  atmeq»here.  Whenever  one 
current  beooroes  so  powerfid,  as  to  be,  for  the  time,  the  controlling  c«rw 
rent,  the  other,  whkh  crosses  it  at  right  angles,  moves  in  a  rapid  circle 
rotmd  it.  We  believe  all  currents  move  in  parabolic,  or  elliptical  rings. 
Shouki  the  current,  north  or  sooth,  or  perpendicular,  between  the  earth 
and  the  frozen  arch,  become  at  any  moment  the  controlling  current,  thai 
moving  east  and  west,  at  right  angles  to  it,  wouM  revolve  round  it,  wi& 
an  intensity  proportioned  to  the  force  of  the  controlling  current ;  making 
a  figure,  in  its  movements,  like  a  ring,  or  hoop  of  straw,  bound  rouMl  il 
at.  right  angles  by  wisps  of  straw.    On  the  contrary,  should  the  opposite 
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cttrrent  beeome  the  fltroogesl,  it  tlien  forces  4]»  otber  te  entwiM  it  in  a 
•imilar  muiiier.* 

When  trayelling  on  the  high-presiure  tteamboats  of  the  MissiBfippi 
mer,  I  have  frequentlj  observed  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  working  of  the 
two  currents.  When  the  boat  was  lying  at  a  wood-yard,  or  under  waji 
discharging  high  pressure  steam,  through  the  escape  pipe,  above  deck,  at 
every  movement  of  the  pislon,  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  discfaai^e  of  steam, 
the  hi^ly  condensed  steam,  in  the  act  of  being  thrown  off,  and  reeon- 
densing  into  water,  would  rise  up  in  beautiful  rings,  which  expanded  as 
they  rose,  in  their  horizontal  position,  at  the  sane  time  showing,  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  vapor,  the  direction  of  the  electrical  currents  which 
fiMrmed  the  rings,  and  controlled  the  movements  of  the  vapor.  They  xe^ 
semUed  a  cinmlar  ring  of  parallel  straws,  around  which  others  were  en* 
twmed,  at  right  angles,  in  rapid  motion.  The  diameter  d*  the  rings,  on 
escaping  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  would  be  only  slightly  larger  than 
its  diameter.  The  diameter  of  the  ring  itself  appeared  to  be  about  1^  to 
2^  inches,  which  had  a  circular  motion,  and  close  around  revolved  the 
oUier  current.  This  rapid  vermicular  motion  around  the  rings  continued 
as  they  rose,  expanding  as  <hey  ascended,  till  they  became  invisible  in 
the  air,  one  sucoseding  another. 

bi  this  case,  we  suppose  the  current  composing  the  ring 
to  be  the  strongest,  imported  to  it  by  the  healed  iron.  The 
other,  or  weather  current,  is  probaUy  derived  from  heated 
water,  or  that  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the  moment  of  escape,  and 
condensation  of  the  steam.  That  this  remartcable  ring,  and 
the  motions  of  its  currents^  are  of  an  electrical  character, 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  when  v^e  reflect  that  the  best  of  elec* 
tricsl  machines  have,  of  late,  been  made  of  steam  boilers ; 
one  of  which,  of  great  power,  is  shown  in  the  Polytechnic 
institution  of  London.  It  is  found  if  a  boiler  be  isolated, 
smd  its  steam  be  highly  rarified,  a  leaden  jar  can  be  heavily 
charged  from  its  escaping  steam,  with  the  electric  fluids 
while  in  the  act  of  condensation.f 
Imagine  similar  currents  to  be  brought  into  violent  action  by  disturbing 
influences  in  the  atmosphere,  and  we  can  at  once  comprehend  the  nature 
of  a  storm. 

On  this  electrical  theorr  of  storms,  which  assumes,  that  the  air  or  vrind 
follows  the  movements  of  violent  electrical  currents^  and  blows  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  move,  both  Mr.  £spy,*and  Mr.  Redfield,  are  cor- 

*  If  a  piece  of  iron,  curved  like  a  horse-ehoe,  or  a  number  of  strait  iron  rods  be  sur- 
rounded with  coils  of  copper  wire,  and  a  current  of  electricity,  generated  by  a  galvanic 
battery,  be  made  to  pass  through  wire,  bent  a  great  many  times  nearly  at  right  angles,  to 
th»>ieees  of  iron,  they  are  instantly  converted  into  iwwerfol  magnets,  which  power  they 
lose,  or  have  greatly  diminished,  immediately  the  current  thrmigh  the  wire  is  out  off 
In  this  case,  the  current  of  electricity  passing  through  the  simple  iron,  when  undisturbed, 
is  so  much  augmented,  or  disturbed,  by  the  artificial  current  made  to  flow  arouad  it,  as  to 
eonvert  it  into  a  magnet  of  great  attractrve  force,  clearly  showing  the  ezistaiice  of  two 
eurrents,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  making  one  encircle  the  other. 

t  It  is  said,  if  grease  or  water  be  smeared  around  the  inside  periphery  of  the  canmni's 
nouth,  that*  when  it  is  discharged,  similar  rings  to  the  steam  rings  we  have  destnibed, 
will  be  seen  twirling  away  in  the  smoke ;  the  oolor  of  the  rings  bdng  much  whiter  than 
the  powder  smoke. 

In  this  case,  the  intense  heat  of  (he  ignited  powder  suddenly  eonverts  the  water  of  the 
grease,  or  the  water  itself,  into  steam,  which,  in  die  act  of  re-condsnsation,  exhibits  the 
workings,  or  motions  of  the  two  electrical  currents  we  have  aaiaed. 
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mik^fiUm.    HovcuAoawebefimiHliM'diii,  ifk  itnol  tathselec* 
tiical  theory  wa  hare  Mtumad  t 

Hail..itonnt»  md  the  fonaadon  of  luul«itoaei  the  cryiUllgUion  of  10011^ 
witer,  and  takt— water  in  the  act  of  fieeancy  and  bouincy  with  all  kiadi 
of  cmtaby  aie  believed  to  be  caived,  eontrmled,  and  fkilioned  by  elec> 
trioaf  cnrrenti :  fiictSy  iUuttratiTe  of  which,  we  hare  not  time  to  dwell 
apon*.  In  reference  to  the  geometrical  fi>rmation  of  ciyttab,  Dr.  Wall- 
attoa  contended,  that  tlM  molecidety  or  particles  of  cr^rttals,  were  in  the 
ferm  of  spheres,  and  were  united  by  cohesion  (electrical  attraction)  inte 
the  forms  of  ciystaliied  bodies.  Now,  before  crystalisation  ensoes,  floidily 
is  necessary.  Supposing  the  spherodity  of  the  particles  of  crystals  to  he 
tine,  which  is  protNtble,  how  do  they  acquire  that  form,  if  it  is  not  by 
electrici^,BiOTing  in  the  currents  we  have  poiirted  outt 

Heat  and  electricity  are,  forerer,  intimately  united.  There  never  can 
be  a  great  development  of  the  one  without  the  presence  of  the  otherw 
Combustion  arises  from  the  powerfol  electrical  attraction  of  the  positive 
con^bustible  substance,  of  coal  or  wood,  for  oxygen  gas,  which  b  negative. 
The  air  is  formed  of  countless  millions  of  atoms  w  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
cases,  united,  in  the  mopoition  of  22  of  the  former,  to  about  78  of  the 
ktter,  in  100  parts.  The  air,  it  is  believed,  covers,  or  surrounds  the  eaHh 
to  the  height  of  about  €ifB  miles.  Combined  with  the  other  materials  of  the 
air,  is  a  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  about  one  per  cent.  The  particles 
of  these  gasses  move  fi'eely  about  each  other.  They  are  condensed,  in 
their  bulk,  by  cold,  or  expanded  by  heat  and  electricity,  till  they  occupy 
a  much  larger  ^>ace.  When  thus  expanded,  they  admit  the  circulation  of 
watery  vapor  amionff  them  more  freely. 

To  understand  the  irregularity  and  force  of  electrical  currents  and  at> 
traction,  in  the  prochiction  of  storms,  we  must  not  only  know  the  corapo* 
rition  of  the  dr,  but  that  also  of  watery  vapor  always  combined  with  it; 
yet  in  variable  quantities.  Also,  the  condition  of  the  46  miles  of  air,  as 
enveloping  the  globe.  We  must  recollect,  that  a  fow  miles  above  us, 
(not  more  than  four  or  five,)  there  b  an  icy  arch  of  atmosphere,  or  air, 
in  the  temperature  of  etemsl  frost.  Tl&e  peaks  of  mountains  which  pen* 
etrate  it,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  This  arch  is  highest  beneath 
the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun,  or  about  the  equator,  when  the  sun  is 
on  me  line,  and  grows  lower,  as  we  approach  the  poles,  till  it  meets  the 
earth  at  the  point  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice.f  The  height  of  this  arch, 
above  Uie  earth,  varies  at  difierent  parallels  of  latitude,  imd  at  the  same 
latitude  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year.  The  elevation  of  the  fitMBen  arch, 
at  difierent  latitudes,  beginning  at  the  equator  and  going  towards  the  north 
pole,  has  been  reckoned,  by  philosophers,  as  follows :— 
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*  Some  hsTO  ooondered  eleetrkitjr  the  cause  of  all  motion. 

t  Tboraas  Simpeon,  Esq.,  who  attempted  to  reach  tbe  northwest  paante,  hf  land, 

vo  below 


lewd,  in  hicfa  bthodee,  the  giooiid  fioaen  the  fear  rosnd  a  foot  or  two  bMow  the  sor# 
fiM»,  even  on  the  Ked  River  of  the  nordi,  near  Hudson's  Bay. 
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Now,  u  5,290  feet  is  about  a  mile,  it  ii  easy  to  see,  bj  tlua  ettimate^ 
the  height  of  this  frozen  arch  of  atmosphere  at  any  given  latitude.  Sup* 
posing  the  elevation  of  ground  to  remain  the  same,  we  might  travel  from 
the  equator  due  north,  or  south,  till  we  reached  a  region  of  snow  and  ice^ 
as  perpetual  as  that  which  caps  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes  or  Alpa. 
Beyond  the  border  of  perpetual  ice,  near  the  poles,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  no  storms  ever  prevail.  Captain  Parry  found  almost  constant  calm, 
and  still  weather,  even  in  the  latitudes  he  reached.  There  is  a  large 
lur&ce,  around  each  pole,  of  eternal  congelation,  where  no  storms  prevail : 
where  water  must  have  remained  solidified,  as  it  were,  from  the  date  of  its 
creation,  or  where  solidity  is  the  natural  state  of  water,  as  granite  is  with  us. 

Tornadoes  have  their  extreme  northern  limits.  They  are  rarely  heard 
of  north  of  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  never  prevail  as  high  aa 
50^.  They  are  mort  frequent  late  in  spring,  and  early  in  summer ;  and  in 
the  United  States,  usually  occur  between  SO^  and  40^  of  north  latitude, 
being  in  their  greatest  severity  between  80°  and  36°.  The  storms  of 
higher  latitudes  decrease,  as  you  go  north,  until  probably  beyond  the  7Gtk 
or  eOth  degree,  they  are  never  felt,  especially  with  equal  severity.  We 
here  proceed  to  give  a  diagram  of  the  position  of  the  frozen  arch  whick 
surrounds  the  earth  : — 

Highest  EleTation  of  Atmospheric  Air. 
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Height  Elevation  Atmosphere. 
It  admits  of  demonstration,  that  hot  air  is  positively  electrified,  while 
cold,  or  icy  air,  is  negatively  so,  provided  it  be  more  or  less  firee  of  watery 
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vapor.  Hence  currentt  of  electricity  must  contiouany,  or  ordinarily,  pan 
from  the  earth's  surfiMse,  to  every  part  of  the  frozen  arch,  we  have  descri- 
bed, and  back  again,  thus : 

The  ascending  current  must  Frosen  Aroh. 

carry  with  it  particles  of  air,  and 
watery  vapor  towards  the  coldef 
region,  while  the  descending 
current  brings  down  with  it  va- 
por, and  air  of  a  lower  terope- 
rature,  to  occupy  its  place,  often 
in  the  fi>rm  of  rain.  It  is  on 
the  same  principles  that  water 
freezes,  and  a  pot  boils.     By 

the  same  electrical  currents,  the  Bfiih. 

complete  admixture  of  gaseous  substances  take  place.  On  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,  the  air  is  found  to  contain  the  same  proportional  of 
heavy  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  the  deepest  valleys. 

It  was,  at  one  time,  supposed  that  the  gases  united  chemically,  but  Dr. 
Dahon  showed,  if  a  tall  glass  tube,  or  jar,  standing  upright,  nearlv  filled 
with  carbonic  acid,  the  heaviest  known  gas,  and,  afterwaitis,  hydrogen, 
one  of  the  lightest  gases,  be  poured  in  upon  it,  and  left  quiet  for  a  short 
time,  the  carbonic  acid  would  be  found  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  the  hy- 
drogen at  the  bottom.  There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  this  phenome- 
non, except  by  supposing  it  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  electrical  cur- 
rents, acting  on  the  minute  particles  of  the  respective  gases.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that,  whenever,  and  wherever,  an  electrical  current  is 
setting  in  one  direction,  there  is  alvniys  another  current,  or  a  continuation 
of  the  same,  setting  in  an  opposite  direction.     So  with  the  air.* 

The  height  of  the  icy  region,  or  arch  of  atmospheric  air,  greatly  varies 
at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the  same  latitudes.  This  is  caused  by 
the  sun's  advance  in  the  spring,  north  of  the  line,  and  to  his  retrocession 
in  the  autumn.  The  highest  point  of  the  arch  must  always  be  exactly 
beneath  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun,  and  lowest  at  that  point  of  the  ex- 
treme north  or  south,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  most  obliquely  and  feebly 
penetrate  the  frozen  regions  of  the  poles.  The  electrical  currents  are 
always  most  active  and  powerful  within  the  tropics.  (It  is  probable  the 
sun  itself  is  the  great  source  of  electricity  and  light  which  generates  heat 
near  the  earth's  surface.)    It  is  within  the  tropics,  such  as  the  West  India 

•  Were  it  not  for  the  agency  of  electrical  currents,  we  might  suppoie  a  heavy  gas, 
like  carbonic  acid  gas,  would  descend  irom  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
Fettling,  or  accumulating  in  deep  valleys,  destroy  animal  life.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we 
find  the  air,  in  the  lowest  positions,  to  contain  no  more  carbonic  acid,  than  that  taken  from 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  There  is  only  one  position  in  which  carbonic  acid  is 
found  to  accumulate,  to  an  undue,  and  fatal  extent ;  and  that  is,  in  cavities  which  pene- 
trate the  earth,  such  as  in  old  wells,  deep  cellars,  or  under-ground  sewers.  Electrical 
currents  are  always  dispersed  on  reaching  the  general  level,  or  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
water,  by  the  extensive  superficial  attraction  of  the  same.  No  one  is  ever  killed  by  light, 
ning,  when  placed  in  a  deep  cellar,  or  well,  or  in  the  hold  of  a  ship,  beneath  the  sur»oe  . 
of  the  water.  Ships  never  have  holes  punched  in  their  bottoms  by  lightning.  The  safest 
place  for  a  powder-magazine,  is  beneadi  the  ground,  and  on  ship-board,  beneath  the  level 
of  the  water.  Powder,  in  a  deep  well,  or  cellar,  would  never  be  ignited  by  electricity ; 
neither  can  the  air  of  tbS  smda  be  purified  by  «leoUioal  comnts. 
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Uands,  where  tonuuloea  preTtO  with  the  moet  feerfal  deetnrilen,  l^  _ 
ciallj  about  the  periede  oi  the  equiiiozes.    The  sudden  chaBging  of  the 


position  of  the  arch,  by  elevating  it  in  the  northeni  regions,  hj  the  sun's 
approach  in  the  spring,  or  its  sudden  depression  towards  iSt  earth  in  aiitanm« 
as  the  sun  recedes,  which  tends  to  disturb  the  electrical  currents  to  saoh 
extent  as  to  cause  the  frequency  of  storms  Aout  the  time  of  the  eqninoxeB. 
The  earth,  at  some  points,  loses  its  electricity,  as  the  sun  recedes,  whether 
composed  of  land  or  water,  while  other  portions  acquire  it  in  a  higher 
degree,  giving  rise  to  currents  of  greater  intensity.    In  other  words,  soeli 
portions  become,  as  it  were,  pretematurally,  positively  excited,  while 
other  portions  become  negatively ;  so,  with  regard  to  the  great  froQeenareli, 
which,  in  such  cases,  either  recedes  from,  or  approaches  nearer  to  the  earth's 
snr&ce.    These  changes  in  the  activity  and  force  of  the  oarrents,  give  rise 
to  violent  vrinds,  or  commotions  in  die  atmospheric  air.    The  course  ef 
the  strongest,  and  probably  the  prevailing  electrical  currents,  set  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles,  or  those  vast  regions  of  eternal  ice,  or  conge- 
lation.    Hence  the  direction  of  the  needle  of  the  compass  towards  the 
poles.     As  before  remariced,  probably  feebler  currents  are,  also,  contimi. 
ally  passing  from  the  earth  to  every  part  of  the  frosen  atmospheric  arch^ 
which  are  crossed  by  odiers,  passing,  at  right  angles,  from  east  to  west. 
In  winter  the  former  currents  become  so  strong  as,  no  doubt,  often  sad- 
denlv  to  smk  the  froien  arch,  and  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  earth,  in  n 
few  hours,  as  is  seen  in  the  temperate  and  northern  latitudes  of  the  United 
States.    Thus,  we  often  see  the  weather,  and  temperature,  after  a  fine 
ndld  day,  suddedv  change,  in  a  single  night,  over  the  whole  Union,  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  norAem  lakes,  and  from  the  Rodcy  mountains  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  to  a  freezing  temperature.    Now,  to  suppose,  what  many 
believe,  that  these  freezing  changes  are  carried  over  the  whole  coontry 
on  the  progressive  wings  of  a  noi&west  wind,  b  absurd.    The  most  vio- 
lent hurricane  only  moves  at  the  rale  of  some  sixty  miles  an  hour— a  speed 
&r  too  slow  to  effect  such  an  extensive  and  sudden  change  in  tempemtnra. 
T%»  only  plausible  mode  of  acoonnting  for  these  sudden  changes,  is,  by 
the  vertical  descent  (often  accompanied  with  strong  wind,)  of  cnrrenls  ef 
electricity,  accompanied  with  masses  of  coU  anr,  from  the  cold  or  fieien 
aich,  or  region,  above  us.   A  great  variety  of  meteordoycal  phenomena 
can  be  understood  bv  supposmg  electrici^  to  be  the  principal  I4[ent  in 
their  production.*  The  barometer  is  not  an  unfttiliag  indicator  of  an  ap- 
proacning  storm  of  wmd.    It  often  falls  on  the  approach  of  rain  alone* 
The  sinkmg  of  the  instrument  only  indicates  an  ascending  current  at  the 
pleoe  of  observation.     This  is  often  witnessed  without  any  increoe  of 
temperature,  or  of  heat.    On  the  contrary,  it  often  happens,  while  it  is 
thus  depressed,  that  the  temperature  is  diminbhed,  instead  of  being  m- 
creased. 

*  It  has  always  formed  a  part  of  popular  beUof,  that  the  ehanges  of  the  moon  have  aa 
inftuenee  upon  the  weather.  If  te  moon  eflects,  bjr  ito  attraotioii,  die  ebb  asd  flow«f 
the  tidei,  it  is  not  mireaeonable  to  aappoae  its  attraction  may,  te  aoma  eitant,  opaimta  on 
the  atmospheric  air,  inflnencin^  the  elevation,  or  deprearion,  of  the  froaea  arek.  Wa 
know,  dniing  total  ecBpaes,  and  eepeoiallv  that  of  the  ann,  the  temperature  generaHr  fofc. 
Haxe  around  the  moon,  is  only  indicative  of  hnmid  vapor  in  tlio  ataoaphera,  and  f 
iadicatea  rain.  A  humid  atmosphere  ie  often  very  dear,  and  agoad  conductor  af  i 
if  the  weather  be  calm.  Hence,  uDiSie%si<t  imwl  at  aa  i 
iidered  •'aaign  9f  falliog  weather." 
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.  To  the  action  of  olectneil]r»  aniit  wo  attribalo  of«porttlioiit  lad  Ao  m- 
cont  of  watery  yapor,  mingled  with  the  aac—ding  pMtioloa  of  the  atnioa- 
phore,  to  the  cold,  or  ooodeiuiiig  rogiona  of  air»  where  thej  coideaee  in  the 
form  of  clouds ;  wUoh  again  imparta  the  electricitj,  diaengaged  bj  con- 
Wtnaaiiony  aa  in  atoanit  in  deacending  corraiti  to  the  earth,  which  paaiea 
off  ailotttlj,  or  by  exploiiona,  according  to  the  teaoperature,  or  height  of 
the  cloud  aboTo  the  earth,  accompanied  with  rain,  6ic. 

In  winter,  the  clouda  uaually  moTo  ■onear  the  earth,  that  the  electricity 
ia  reimpaited  to  it,  in  a  ailent  and  imperceptible  manner.  By  going  due 
north,  we  reach  latitudea  whore  no  thunder  i«  oyer  heard,  and  the  only 
diaplay  of  electricity  oyer  witneaaed,  ia  that  of  the  aurora  borealla,  giyon 
off  in  dtfiiHed  flashes  fipom  currents  of  warmer  air,  of  a  higher  latitude, 
to  colder  and  heayier  currents,  near  the  aurfiu^o  of  the  ground.  In  such 
regions,  a  short  and  fleeting  summer  is  sucoooded  by  an  eternal  round  of 
fimxing  weather. 

During  ¥mter-apouts  and  tomadoea,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  termed  a 
Und  of  water*8pout  on  dry  land,  the  cloud  and  earth  are,  compaiatiyely,  in 
doae  proximity.  A  raj^  and  powerful  electrical  current  ia  passing  from 
the  cloud  to  the  earth,  and  from  that  to  the  doud,  wUle  another  current, 
passing  at  right  angles,  and  horiiontaUy  to  it,  ia  arrested  in  its  course,  and 
made  to  whiH  rmmd  it  with  great  fwoB^  as  we  haye  seen,  in  the  steam 
rings,  and  the  dry  weather  miniature  whirlwinds.  In  the  caae  of  torna- 
does, or  whirlwinds,  and  water-apoots,  wo  suppose  the  fi>roo  of  the  car- 
rents  to  be  omtod  thnt  >— 


Closd. 


Cloiid. 


Water-flpoQt 


Torntda 


There  are  appearances  in  the  heayens,  in  temperate  climates,  indicating, 
a  day  or  two  before  their  approach,  either  rain,  high  wind,  or  both  combi- 
nod.  These  were  first  pointed  out  to  us  by  a  fellow-trayeller,  on  the  out- 
side of  an  English  stageuMNtch,  on  our  way  from  Shrewsbdry  to  Liyerpool, 
and  fully  yerified  the  sign  of  ^  windy  weather,''  in  that  case.  On  a  clear 
day,  and  when  the  sky  is  otherwise  blue,  there  may,  often,  be  seen  float- 
ing,  in  the  hiffh  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  fine,  white,  thin,  feathery.look- 
ing  yapors.  They  are,  ofidently,  fitr  aboye  the  ordinary  height  of  rain- 
clouds,  being  so  eleyated  as  to  look  stationary;  yet  if  we  closely  obserye 
their  pro^ss,  we  shall  find  them  moying  m  some  particular  direction, 
with  considerable  yelocity.  While  they  are  moying  in  one  direction,  the 
wind,  near  the  earth's  surfiu^,  is  blowing  in  precisely  the  opposite  oouiie, 
or  very  often  so.  Theoe  yapors  ar«  called,  by  aailors,  and  the  com- 
mon  people,  **maroa'tails,^firom  the  resemblance  they  often  bear  to  the 
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frtnled  tail  of  a  hone.    Their  appearance  is  considered  a  never  fiuUng 
sign  of  a  ^'  change  of  weather." 

There  is  evidentlj  an  electrical  current,  with  warm  and  light  air,  set. 
ting  in  the  course  of  these  moving  vapors,  most  commonly  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeatft^  while  a  current  of  cold  air  is 
setting  along  the  earth's  surface  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  electrical 
current  rises  in  warmer  regions  of  air,  and  when,  at  a  great  height,  pro* 
grosses  towards  the  northern,  and  colder  region  of  the  frozen  arch,  till  its 
vapor,  carried  along  with  the  air,  begins  to  condense  in  the  form  we  have 
described,  and  becomes  visible.  As  this  process  goes  on  above,  the  under 
part  of  the  electrical  current  is  setting  towards  the  point  where  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  ascending  current  commenced.  The  force  of  the  under 
current  is  first  felt  at  the  point  towards  ^ich  the  wind  blows,  near  die 
earth's  surface,  as  justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  with  the  same 
velocity  as  the  ascending  current  began  its  movement.*  This  is  likely 
kept  up  till  the  currents  are  equalized*  When  the  **  mare's  tails,"  or 
light  vapors,  are  seen  moving  from  north  to  south,  or  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  the  ¥rind,  the  next  day,  is  very  apt  to  bldw  in  the  same  direction, 
or,  as  sometimes  happens,  directly  in  the  opposite  course.  Indeed,  it  is 
frequently  the  case,  that  this  current  becomes  the  strongest  near  the  ground, 
taking  the  pkuse  of  it,  while  the  latter  becomes  the  upper  current.  Blows, 
therefore,  sometimes  come,  in  the  direction  these  vapors  are  movinc*  and 
sometimes  opposite  to  them.     They  may  be  represented  as  follows,  tbus : 


In  connexion  with  these  appearances,  there  is  a  formation  of  vapor 
called  "mackerel  sky,"  which  denotes,  with  sailors,  a  change  of  weather, 
if  not  an  approaching  storm,  which  may  be  represented  thus : 


TJhey  also  a^siimn  a  gi-eat  variety  of  turcijs.j  Tbis  vapor  is  evidently 
produced  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws,  as  that 

*  Sometimes  they  stretch,  in  their  bends,  from  one  side  of  Ihe  horizon  to  the  other, 
terminating  in  sharp  points,  at  each  end,  near  a  common  centre,  while  spreading  out  near 
the  middle. 

'  t  If  the  velocity  of  theee  vapon  were  ascertained,  they  wotild,  pfobably,  in  many  esses, 
show  the  coune,  as  well  as  the  force  of  the  coming  storm. 
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oonpo^iog  the  ^maies'  taila."    The  sailors  have  the  fbllowing  for  a 

saying: 

"A  mackerel  sky,  and  mares'  taila, 
^   Make  tall  ships  take  in  their  sails.** 

The  clouds,  which  follow  the  descending  current,  produce  copious  show- 
ers of  rain,  while  the  light  vapors,  which  we  have  described,  can  occa- 
sionally be  seen,  apparently  far  beyond  the  clouds,  which  shed  the  rain. 
Settled  weather  cannot  be  expected  while  they  are  seen.  Sometimes  the 
ascending  or  descending  currents,  accompanied  with  clouds,  are  so  near 
together  that  they  can  be  seen  rapidly  passing  each  other,  in  contrary 
directions,  which  never  fail  to  denote  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  In  highly 
positive  electrified  clouds,  seen  in  summer,  which  may  always  be  known 
by  their  resemblance  to  piles  of  white  cotton-wool,  electrical  currents  pass 
from  one  cloud  to  the  other,  as  well  as  between  them  and  the  earth. 

At  the  same  season  of  the  year,  when  a  heavy  cloud  is  formed,  we 
sometimes  see  counter  currents  of  electricity  formed  in  the  same  cloud 
and  passing  from  one  portion  to  another.  Such  clouds  are  highly  charg- 
ed with  electricity,  and  are  frequently  accompanied  with  high  wind. 
Whenever  a  flash  of  the  electric  fluid  is  given  off  from  such  an  SBrlal 
electrical  machine,  the  vapor  it  held  in  suspension  is  suddenly  condensed 
in  the  form  of  a  heavy  fall  of  rain ;  for  a  moment  afler  each  discharge, 
the  rain  is  seen  to  fail  more  freely.  Such  clouds  oflen  look  darkly  green 
at  the  under  surface,  and  as  they  approach,  they  seem  chased  by  small 
patches  of  clouds  which  are  condensed  in  the  region  of  air,  cooled  by  the 
hail,  (which  such  clouds  discharge,)  or  rain  in  its  descent,  and  is  then 
carried  up  by  the  ascending  current  of  electricity.  In  north-east  storms 
in  the  United  States,  for  two  or  three  days  continuance,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  they  are  preceded  by  a  strong  current  of  wind  blowing 
in  an  opposite  direction  in  an  elevated  region  of  atmospheric  air.  The 
upper  current  of  air,  or  wind,  follows  the  electrical  current,  on  that  of  the 
vast  ring,  while  the  north-east  wind  follows  the  opposite  or  returning 
part  of  the  current,  setting  towards  the  south-west,  or  tropical  regions, 
influenced  probably  in  this  case,  from  its  due  south-west  course,  by  the 
attraction  of  the  land.  Both  electrical  currents  are  much  influenced  by 
local  circumstances.  The  trade  winds  would  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
controlled  by  the  electrical  currents  setting  east  and  west.  Currents  of 
water  also  to  some  extent  influence  the  movements  of  electrical  cur- 
rents, such  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  &c.*  The  sirocco,  monsoon,  &c.,  are  all 
subject  to  the  same  electrical  laws  which  apply  to  storms  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  intervention  of  oceans,  islands  and  continents  all  have 
their  influence  on  electrical  currents,  and  consequently  on  atmospheric 
disturbances. 

We  profess  to  be  no  storm  or  rain  king,  or  to  be  able  to  exercise  any 
influence  whatever  over  the  elements ;  we  have  no  infallible  means 
of  foretelling  their  approach,  or  of  giving  directions  for  escape  when 
upon  us. 

The  barometer  is  the  best  instrument  we  possess  yet,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  in  its  indications.  It  is  possible  the  time  may  arrive  when  some 
instrument  may  be  devised  for  ascertaining  the  force  of  electrical  cur- 

*  Thunder  storms  are  always  more  frequent  in  the  tract  of  the  Golf  Stream,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  Ooem. 
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rents,  during  all  stages  of  weather,  or  which  would  probably  afibrd  more 
accurate  means  of  forewarning  us  of  an  impending  storm  than  any  we 
have  in  use.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say  all  the  points  we  have  broached, 
in  this  paper,  can  be  fiilly  demonstrated  by  experiments  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge.  Electricity  itself)  is  yet  but  little  known  or  un- 
derstood. Many  of  our  statements  and  conclusions  are  founded  only  on 
analogy,  reasoning  from  well  known  and  well  established  philosophical 
principles.  The  novelty  of  our  views  must  challenge  the  attention  and 
scrutiny  of  many  persons,  some  of  whom,  no  doubt,  are  wedded  to  opin- 
ions of  an  opposite  ordifierent  character.  Such  may  possibly  treat  them 
with  indifierence  or  ridicule.  These  considerations  have  no  weight  with 
us  ;  as  we  seek  neither  fame  or  profit  by  bringing  our  theory  before  the 
world,  offering  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Hoping,  as  we  do,  the  subject 
may  receive  from  other  persons  of  more  leisure  and  better  qualifications 
an  investigation  it  deserves,  which  if  not  of  immediate  practical  utility,  is, 
notwithstanding,  interesting  to  ingenious  inquirers  and  important  to  the 
cause  of  science. 


Art.  VL— the  MARCH  OF  OUR  REPUBUC. 

18  rr  UHTATOBABLB  TO  TBOOBMSa  AND  OiniOVSllEIIT? 

DuKiNO  the  last  year,  the  American  people  have  been  most  deeply 
agitated  on  the  very  important  question,  as  to  what  influence  extent  of 
country  may  exert  upon  our  government  and  the  progress  of  our  popula- 
tion in  general  improvement.  It  is  truly  a  question  worthy  of  freemen, 
as  it  embraces  the  whole  range  of  our  future  destiny.  The  annexation 
of  Texas  and  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  have  excited  investigation  and 
examination  into  the  peculiar  character  of  our  Institutions  for  an  ex- 
tended empire.  The  more  the  subject  is  examined,  wider  and  deeper 
is  the  conviction  taking  root  that  the  spreading  of  our  people,  and  the 
extension  of  the  number  of  confederated  states  does  not  weaken,  but 
rather  gives  strength  to  the  American  Union. 

Like  the  enduring  and  increasing  strength  of  the  concentric  arch,  the 
pressure  from  without  gives  firmness  and  solidity  and  harmony  to  all 
within.  The  great  West,  with  its  increasing  greatness  and  over-shadow- 
ing  weight,  is  gradually  drawing  together  the  East,  and  the  Centre,  and 
the  South,  with  a  power  that  becomes  more  and  more  irresistible. 

While  thus  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  strength  of  the  Union  will 
be  increased  by  this  outward  pressure,  a  greater  and  a  far  higher  question 
arises,  and  without  which,  we  should  deem  the  extension  of  our  country 
of  secondary  importance.  And  that  is,  will  not  that  extension  promote 
the  improvement  and  progress  of  man  in  its  highest  sense  ?  Will  agri- 
culture advance  less  rapidly  ?  Will  manufactures  be  less  flourishing  T 
Will  commerce  be  less  active  ?  Aiyd  above  all,  will  education  and  reli- 
gion be  less  regarded  ?  Will  national  corruption  and  efieminacy  take  a 
deeper  and  more  deadly  root  ?  These  are  important  questions,  and  cleariy 
eflect  the  very  stratum  of  all  that  makes  a  country  or  a  government  de- 
sirable to  live  in,  or  its  people  proud  of  its  name. 

Though  it  is  not  easy  to  read  the  future,  much  may  be  learned  by  trac- 
ing the  map  of  the  past,  for  we  are  sure  of  one  thing,  what  has  beem  may 
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be  a^ain — ^we  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  hUtory.  As  we  are  a  peculiar 
people,  we  may  truly  say,  we  have  a  peculiar  history.  The  examples  of 
Rome,  Athens,  Carthage  and  England,  will  not  fit  our  people,  for  it  is 
undeniable  thali  there  has  been  no  government  like  ours  in  the  world, 
even  with  its  history  stretching  through  the  long  and  eventful  period  of 
four  thousand  years.  What  American  has  forgotten  the  first  settlements 
of  our  country  ?  For  tens  of  yearp,  it  was  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  on 
the  Atlantic.  But  gradually  the  settlements  spread  oqt  wider  and  wider, 
until  they  reached  the  base  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  • 

So  far,  had  our  people  advanced  at  the  date  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  establishment  of  independence  and  democratic  institutions  gave 
a  new  and  irresistible  energy  to  the  progress  of  our  people.  In  subduing 
the  heavy  forests  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ohio,Tenne8see  and 
Kentucky,  the  march  of  emigration  was  steadily  onward.  Gradually  the 
wilds  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Michigan, 
were  alive  with  the  bustle  of  an  enlightened  people.  The  yellow  com, 
the  golden  wheat,  and  fair  cotton,  waving  over  a  thousand  hills  and  val. 
leys  '^  never  before  reclaimed  to  the  use  of  civilized  man.'* 

But  progress  was  still  onward ;  the  hardy  settler  has  found  new  homes 
in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Florida.  ^'  Onward,  onward,"  is  now 
the  tramp  of  thousands,  even  to  the  far-distant  Oregon. 

Here,  for  the  present,  let  us  pause  and  look  back.  Our  people  have 
advanced  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  seaboard,  in  the  space  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  The  first  one  hundred  and  fifly  years, 
they  advanced  only  five  hundred  miles.  The  next  seventy -five  years,  that 
inarch  was  increased  to  1000  miles,  showing  progress  infinitely  more 
rapid,  and  proving  the  principle,  that  the  momentum  of  emigration  increases 
as  our  nation  grows  older.  We  have  now  twenty  millions  of  people. 
Will  not  the  surplus  population  of  that  number  demand  a  greater  outlet 
than  ten  millions  would  require  ?  Can  we  not  already  hear  **  the  footsteps  of 
the  coming  millions"  on  the  plains  of  Missouri  and  the  valleys  of  Oregon. 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  brilliant  and  giRed  orator,  (Mr.  Choate,  of  Mass.,} 
in  opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  which  was  widely  circu- 
lated during  the  Presidential  canvass,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
would  so  seriously  disturb  the  balance  of  our  Union,  that  we  should  no 
longer  be  the  same  country  ;  that  the  United  States  would  be  merged,  and 
lose  its  identity.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this  argument  opposes  cdl  ex- 
tension of  our  territory,  on  the  broad  and  unequivocal  principle,  that  we 
have  already  got  too  much  territory. 

The  remark  of  Buchanan,  in  the  senate  chamber,  still  lingers  in  our 
memory.  After  mapping  the  progress  of  the  wonderful  past,  ne  impres- 
sively asked,  '*  what  is  a  century  in  the  lifetime  of  a  nation  7"  Who  can 
say  that  not  only  Oregon  and  Texas,  but  all  North  America  will  be 
needed  for  our  population,  as  it  expands  into  hundreds  of  millions,  under 
the  quickening  influence  of  our  institutions. 

It  is  well  known,  that  population  increases  fitster  in  our  country 
than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is  considered  a  safe  rule  to  estimate, 
that  we  double  once  in  thirty  years.  Upon  this  basis,  let  us  form  some 
data.  Our  population  in  1845,  is  20,000,000  ;  in  1875,  will  be  40,000,000 ; 
in  1905,  will  be  80,000,000 ;  in  1940,  will  be  160,000,000.  Suppose, 
thereafter,  we  should  not  double  more  than  once  in  fifly  years,  in  1990, 
we  shall  have  320,000,000  of  people  embraced  in  the  United  States  of 
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North  America,  or  sixteen  times  our  present  population  in  the  course  of 
the  next  one  hundred  and  forty-five  years.  These  calculations  will  not 
seem  so  extravagant,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  since  the  American 
revolution,  our  population  has  doubled  as  often  as  once,  in  twenty  years. 
So  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  spread,  and  plenty  o^land  to  occupy, 
00  long  there  is  every  probability  that  our  population  will  augment  in  a 
rapid  ratio.  The  exceeding  cheapness  of  food  in  this  country  invites 
population  with  the  same  unerring  law  as  the  sun  and  the  showers  rear 
the  seed  planted  in  a  genial  soil.  Though  our  estimate  may  exceed  any 
thing  ill  the  past  history  of  the  world,  yet  it  will  be  recollected  that  there 
are  circumstances,  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  one  thousand  millions 
of  acres  in  the  Western  domain,  which  give  extraordinary  energy  to  the 
great  law  of  creation,  "  increase  and  multiply." 

It  is  frequently  said,  that  we  have  land  enough  even  without  going 
West  of  the  Mississippi,  for  hundreds  of  mill  ions  of  people  ;  that  the  area  of 
New  York  alone  will  support  10,000,000  is  true.  The  present  population 
is  nearly  8,000,000,  not  one  third  of  its  capacity.  Yet,  day  after  day,  we  see 
thousands  and  thousands  of  emigrants  along  our  canals  and  railways, 
wending  their  way  to  the  far  West,  not  to  seek,  (for  many  of  them  have 
none  now,)  but  to  make  a  home,  by  their  toil  and  labor.  Remuneration 
seems  better  there,  and  thither  they  go. 

Thus  both  parties  are  benefited,  those  who  are  left,  for  they  have  in 
their  pursuits  less  ruinous  competition,  while  those  who  have  gone  are 
creating  new  comforts  in  the  wilderness.  This  extent  of  territory  is 
affording  thus  daily  a  double  blessing  to  our  people.  Its  influence  and 
increasing  population  is  wonderful.  There  may  be  some  who  believe 
that  the  cooping  up  of  a  people  within  certain  limits,  will  increase  popu- 
lation, but  they  forget  that  great  law  of  our  being,  which  is,  that  excessice 
poverty  checks  the  multiplication  of  population.  It  requires  such  a  people 
as  that  of  New  England,  neither  very  rich  nor  veir  poor,  to  obtain  the 
highest  limit  of  human  production.  Though  she  has  peopled  Ohio,  In« 
diana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Western  New  York,  with  •  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  her  hardy  emigrants,  yet  few  will  doubt,  that  at  the  same 
time,  she  is  advancing  in  population  as  rapidly  as  if  she  had  never  sent 
Miy  of  her  sons  to  the  West.  In  the  mean  while  she  is  reaping  the  re- 
jUked  benefits  of  that  emigration,  in  the  growing  trade  of  that  very 
country  which  she  has  peopled,  and  to  whose  trade  she  now  looks  as  the 
mainstay  of  her  fiiture  prosperity.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Empire 
State,  though  steadily  advancing  from  year  to  year  in  population,  wealth 
and  educational  improvement,  until  she  has  become  the  State  of  the  Union, 
the  pride  of  her  sons,  and  the  admiration  of  foreigners.  She  has  also 
been  the  mother  of  new  States,  who  look  to  her  with  a  deeper  attach- 
nrent  even  than  those  who  live  on  her  soil.  Would  these  wonders  have 
been  performed  without  a  vast  Western  domain  ?  Most  assuredly  not. 
This  very  expansion  of  our  population  has  given  ample  room  for  the  full 
development  of  the  varied  energies  of  man.  Thus,  new  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  nation,  of  prosperity  and  comfort  to  man,  have  been  realized,  while 
the  reputation  and  power  of  our  republic  seems  to  be  spreading  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Afirica,  in  proportion  as  we  are  advancing 
to  the  western  sea. 

As  we  have  alluded  to  the  favorable  influence  of  extension  on  the  in- 
crease of  population,  it  now  seems  proper  to  notice  its  effects  on  the  gen- 
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eral  improvement  of  society  :  As  the  education  of  the  people  is  the  first 
great  step  in  human  progress,  what  may  be  its  effects  on  that  will  be  our 
leading  inquiry. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  this.  Does  an  emigrating  popula* 
tion  care  less  about  education  than  a  stationary  one  ?  The  present  con- 
dition and  astonishing  progress  of  Ohio,  which  has  been  filled  with  nearly 
two  millions  of  people,  in  only  fifty  years,  is  an  object  not  only  of  admira- 
tion,  but  of  example  even  to  the  older  states  firom  whence  the  emigrants 
have  come. 

There  is  a  restless  activity  and  fi'ee-moving  enterprise  about  the  people 
of  new  states,  which  communicates  itself  to  all  their  pursuits ;  "  go  ahead" 
is  their  maxim  in  every  thing.  Educational  progress  must  partake  in 
this  general  movement.  As  unerring  evidence  of  this  pervading  feeling, 
the  traveller  perceives  with  surprise,  the  school-house,  the  academy,  and 
even  the  stately  college,  rising  in  the  wilderness  almost  as  soon  as  the 
cabin  of  the  hardy  settler.  Neither  can  the  influence  of  the  competition 
of  the  West  upon  the  East  be  overlooked. 

Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  settlement  of  western  New  York  has  acted 
most  favorably  upon  the  educational  and  agricultural  progress  of  Eastern 
New  York,  and  New  England  ?  The  action  of  our  progress  upon  theirs* 
and  theirs  upon  ours,  has  been  electrical.  The  one  cannot  advance  a 
step  without  its  giving  a  move  to  the  other. 

**  Press  onwanl"  must  peculiarly  be  the  motto  of  an  emigrating  popu- 
lation. Its  recoil  is  not  spent  at  home,  but  even  reaches  the  state  of  their 
emigration.  So  long  as  the  United  States  are  embraced  within  the  folds 
of  one  confederacy,  no  matter  how  far  we  extend,  this  action  of  the  new 
upon  the  older  states  must  continue. 

Some  have  insisted  that  the  effects  of  our  expansion  has  materially  re- 
tarded  agricultural  progress,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a  belief. 
It  does  not  follow  because  a  country  is  densely  settled,  that  agriculture 
must  be  carried  to  its  highest  improvement.  The  present  condition,  of 
Ireland  b  a  clear  manifestation  that  density  alone  will  not  bring  forth 
improvement.  It  has  five  people  to  our  one,  on  every  square  mile,  yet  it 
is  not  so  well  cultivated  as  New  York.  It  is  rather  the  people  than  the 
numbers  which  gives  vitality  and  action  to  every  thing  that  renders  a 
state  noble  or  prosperous.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  denied  that  a  few  of  the  en- 
terprising Americans  will  accomplish  far  more  than  the  less  active  Euro- 
pean. 

It  is  this  remarkable  character  which  gives  such  a  superiority  to  our 
people,  and  which  not  only  springs  from  the  peculiar  elasticity  of  our  in- 
stitutions, but  from  that  constant  movement  in  spreading  and  emigrating 
aver  the  vast  unoccupied  domains  of  our  country.  New  states,  new  gov. 
•nunents,  new  sources  of  wealth,  new  stimulants  to  enterprise,  new  re- 
wards to  labor,  new  objects  of  personal  and  political  ambition,  and  new 
invitations  to  charity,  and  religion  calling  out  the  highest  energies  of 
man,  arise  from  this  constant  expansion  of  our  republic  over  a  wider, 
more  diversified  and  ennobling  field  of  action. 

Its  influence  on  the  character  of  our  people  is  still  mote  extraordinary. 
This  action  and  reaction  of  the  West  on  the  East,  and  the  East  on  the 
West,  like  the  waves  on  the  sea,  produces  that  life  and  that  energy  which 
animates  the  American  mind,  and  which  literally  makes  us  so  extraordi- 
nary a  race  of  people. 
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The  emigration  which  is  daily  going  on  from  the  towni,  Tillage«  and 
hamlets  of  the  Atlantic  States  to  the  West,  and  South-west,  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  electric  wires  which  will  for  ever  keep  our  people  from  stag- 
nating like  the  lifeless,  surgeless  masses  in  Europe,  where  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  entire  population  of  a  district,  never  having  an 
emigrant  going  out  from  among  them.  Such  a  state  of  things  soon  pro* 
duces  a  population  fit  to  be  slaves. 

We  could  produce  other  considerations  of  a  vast  unoccupied  national 
domain,  as  a  reserve  for  the  future  population  of  our  republic.  But  the 
statesmen  of  the  present  day  are  fully  awake  to  its  commanding  impor- 
tance. The  ^r-reaching  policy  of  Jefierson,  secured  to  us  a  domain  literally 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  future  acquisition  of  California  and  Canada,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Oregon,  we  shall  carry  out  the  views  of  his  master-intellect 
and  his  great  American  heart. 

We  shall  resume  this  subject,  with  an  allusion  to  the  noble  safeguard^ 
the  Western  domain  afibrds  to  labor,  to  resist  the  weaning  encroachment 
of  capital.  In  Europe,  capital  has  got  the  complete  mastery  over  labor, 
so  as  to  dictate  such  terms  as  the  iron  hand  of  want  may  prescribe.  Here 
also,  its  marches  are  fearfully  rapid,  but  with  our  vast  Western  domain, 
and  with  the  means  of  access  to  it,  so  easy  and  cheap,  even  from  the 
fitrthest  East,  the  laborer  can  escape  from  the  exactions  of  capital,  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  true  American 
statesman  will  feel  that  our  national  domain  will  not  be  too  large,  even 
when  we  j>eaceably  and  honorably  draw  within  our  republic  the  unoccu- 
pied regions  of  all  North  America.  wk.  k. 


Abt.  Vn^THE  CONSULAR  SYSTEM. 

We  are  rejoiced  at  seeing  this  subject  before  the  American  public,  and 
hope,  ere  long,  that  our  legislators  may  be  induced  to  enter,  in  earnest, 
upon  a  thorough  reform  of  our  consular  system.  In  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Lester,*  ourconsul  at  Genoa,  **  The  Artiste,  Merchant  and  Statesman,** 
the  subject  is  discussed  with  ability,  and  the  views  which  we  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine  are  derived  principally  from  his  writings.  Con- 
suls were  known  and  distinguished  officers  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman 
republic,  but  their  duties  were  different  from  those  discharged  by  the  con- 
suls of  our  day.  They  were  connected  with  the  government  at  home, 
and  exercised,  sometimes,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers.  Almost 
every  writer  of  England  and  America,  says  Mr.  Lester,  ^^  has  fallen  into 
a  mistake  on  the  origin"  of  the  ConsoUUo  del  Mare*  The  opinion  ham 
commonly  prevailed,  that  the  noble  code  originated  with  the  commercial 
cities  of  Spain,  and  the  idea  has  been  often  advanced,  that  Arragon  and 

*  This  new  work  of  Mr.  Letter  baa  added  to  bia  already  well  earned  repntation,  as  « 
writer  and  a  acholar,  and  we  commend  its  perusal  to  erery  person  feeling  an  interest  in 
American  artists  and  American  commerce.  His  trandation  of  ibe  <*  Citizen  of  a  Repob- 
Ue**  has  received,  as  it  deserved,  the  approbation  of  its  readers.  The  lessons  of  wisdom 
which  are  there  inculcated  might  t>e  stndied  with  profit  by  the  cithens  of  this  great  repub- 
lic, and  they  would  thereby  learn  that  aometbing  was  known  of  republican  institntioiM, 
and  of  the  duties  of  republican  citizens,  in  ages  gone  by.  We  tie  much  pleased  with  the 
mmor  patria  which  runs  through  Mr.  Lester's  books. 
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Barcelona  can  date  their  comniercial  power  and  civilization  to  a  more 
ancient  period  than  Pisa.  But  snch  an  opinion,  however  commonly  enter- 
tained, is  controverted  hj  indubitable  fapts. 

**  In  the  year  1130,  the  Pisans  effected  the  conquest  of  Amalfi,  and  bore 
away  with  them  its  most  precious  treasure-— the  only  copy  of  the  Justinian 
Pandects  in  existence.  To  this  cause  more  than  one  respectable  writer 
has  attributed  the  origin  of  the  maritime  laws  ef  Pisa.  But  we  have 
documentary  and  historical  proo&  that  the  Pbans  had  formed  a  maritime 
code  long  before  thb  period,  and  that  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  and 
the  tables  of  Amalfi,  had  little  to  do  with  the  Leggi  Puane,  er  the  Leggi 
Nauticke^  which  were  published  in  Rome  in  1075.  This  code,  which 
was  composed  of  the  maritime  statutes  of  the  Pisan  republic,  enacted 
during  successive  centuries,  gwve  origin  to  what  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Cmuolato  del  Mare. 

^  In  the  CtmsoUUo  del  Mare  we  find  a  clear  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  consuls.  The  first  eight  chapters  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
consuls,  and  their  powers  and  provinces  are  clearly  defined.  We  leant 
fi^m  the  chronicles  of  Pisa,  that  wherever  her  commerce  was  extended 
among  foreign  nations,  she  was  represented  by  her  own  consols.  But 
about  the  close  of  the  11th  century,  she^utd  nearly x  perfected  the  modern 
consular  system.  More  than  a  hundred  years  before^he  had  established 
a  magistracy  of  two  consuls  at  home,  who  constituted  a'Supreme  Admiralty 
Court,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  marine  cases.  Her  consular  system, 
which  was  the  soul  of  her  maritime  code,  was  readily  adopted  by  sur- 
rounding  nations ;  and,  before  the  Crusades  were  over,  all  the  commercial 
powers  an  Ihe  Mediterranean  were  thus  represented  in  the  ports  of  other 
nations,  with  .whom  they  maintained  commercial  relations." 

Such  was  the  rise  of  the  modem  consular  system,  and  it  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  much  advance  has  been  made  in  it — at  least  such  an 
advance  as  is  called  for  by  nations  having  a  more  extended  intercourse 
with  each^ther,  and  which  have  made  greater  improvements  in  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  greatly  increased  the  importance  of  commercial  relations. 
The  duties  of  a  consul  are  varied  and  important.  He  must  watch  over 
the  interests  of  hb  country,  and  his  countrymen,  and  see  that  bofh  ar» 
respected,  and  that  the  latter  is  protected  in  his  joumeyings  and  in  hb 
trade.  He  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  and  policy 
of  the  nation  to  which  he  is  sent.  "  He  should  make  himself  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  agricultural,  the  mechanical,  and  the  maritkne  power  of 
the  country  to  which  he  is  sent.  All  its  branches  of  industry,  and  all  its 
resources  of  wealth — how  the  great  system  of  reciprocal  barter  and  ex. 
change  is  carried  on,  and  how  it  may  be  extended — the  defects  of  com- 
mercial treaties,  and  how  they  may  be  remedied— the  branches  of  com- 
merce  which  are  sustained  by  the  essential  wants  and  abundance  of  the 
two  nations,  and  have,  therefore,  a  basis  for  permanent  prosperity,  and 
those  which  depend  only  upon  exaggerated  and  ephemeral  speculation — 
what  new  articles  of  luxury,  or  convenience  may  be  exchanged — ^what 
encouragement  given  to  new  fields  of  industry  and  adventure— what  new 
improvements  in  agriculture,  in  manufiictures,  in  science,  and  in  all  the 
mechanic  and  liberal  arts — ^how  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  one  country  may 
administer  to  the  economy  of  life  in  another,  and  finally,  what  fVuit  may 
be  gathered  by  hb  country  from  the  experiments  of  men  and  governments 
in  past  ages."    We  fear  that  very  few  American  consuls,  tried  by  such 
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a  test,  would  be  able  to  stand  up  and  pass  their  examiBation ;  and  jet  it 
is  no  doubt  true,  that  they  ought  to  possess  the  whole  of  these  qualifica* 
tions.  We  have  men  in  abundajice  who  possess  the  requisite  talent  and 
education,  but  they  at  the  same  time  may  not  be  disposed  to  embaric  in 
trade  and  commercial  operations,  and  cannot,  therefore,  accept  of  conso- 
lar  situations,  even  though  party  spirit  should  be  forgotten,  and  the  ques- 
tion should  not  be  propounded  whether  they  believe  party  questions  a 
little  more,  or  a  little  less,  than  the  government  standard.  The  truth  is, 
.  the  consuls  of  the  goYemment  should  be  paid  a  liberal  salary  out  of  the 
treasury,  and  then  we  might  expect  men  of  education,  of  enterprise  and 
talent,  to  fill  the  post.  They  should  make  returns  to  our  own  government 
of  the  condition,  resources,  and  commercial,  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural advantages  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent.  They  could,  ia 
that  way,  furnish  large  fountains  of  useful  information,  to  be  annually  dif- 
fused by  the  proper  officers  among  the  people. 

The  country  pays  annually  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  to  support 
an  army,  and  as  much  more  to  support  a  navy  to  protect  her  commerce-— 
more  than  ten  millions  to  support  our  army  and  navy,  and  only  about  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  conduct  aH  her  foreign  intercourse — to  main* 
tain  all  her  relations,  commercial  and  otherwise.  If  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  should  be  taken  fix)m  the  expenditures  for  an  army  and  navy, 
and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  consuls  and  conmiercial  agents,  there 
iTvould  be  less  chance  of  war — ^less  need  for  armies  and  navies^— and  a 
great  increase  of  useful  knowledge,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  com- 
merce. Great  Britain  understands  her  true  interests  better  in  this  respect. 
Scarcely  a  port  can  be  found  ;«vhich  is  not  entered  by  her  ships,  and  every- 
where, in  the  person  of  her  consuls,  and  her  commercial  agents,  that  gi. 
gantic  power  is  present.  No  important  improvement  takes  place  in  art  or 
•cience  which  is  not  reported  to  the  government — no  new  channel  of  trade 
is  opened — ^no  new  article  of  traffic  produced — no  discoveries  of  the  riches 
of  the  ocean,  or  the  land,  which  are  not  communicated  for  the  information 
of  those  who  occupy  the  places  of  power  in  Downing  street.  Her  min- 
isters have  brought  directly  before  them  the  movements  and  resources  of 
almost  every  part  of  the  known  world.  We  would  not  imitate  her  exam- 
ple so  far  as  it  relates  to  political  action,  and  inteHerenee  with  the  inte. 
rior  policy  of  foreign  states ;  but  we  would  imitate  it  so  far  as  relates  to 
information  of  commercial  arrangements,  resources  and  general  nMritime 
policy.  But  she  does  not  expect,  while  her  consuls  and  agents  are  thus 
gathering  useful  and  important  intelligence  for  the  government,  and  ma- 
king returns  upon  whidi  commercial  and  national  enterprises  may  be 
predicated,  that  they  will  depend  upon  the  small,  and  oflen  entirely  inad. 
equate  ^es  of  office,  for  support — that  the  usefulness  of  her  officers  shall 
be  impaired  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  maintain  a  re^ctable  posi^ 

But  there  is  another  evil  growing  out  of  a  want  of  {Nrovision  for  the 
support  of  consuls  abroad*  In  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  fees,  in 
many  ports,  to  support  the  office,  no  American  citizen  will  accept  it,  and 
the  honor  of  the  republic,  and  the  protection  of  American  citizens  are  en* 
trusted  to  men  alien  to  us,  ignorant  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
hostile  to  her  prosperity.  We  shouki  either  strike  out  at  once  the  whole 
system — have  no  commercial  representative,  or  else  afibrd  adequate  com- 
pensation  for  the  decent  siqiport  of  American  citizens,  who  alone  should 
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be  appointed  to  places  of  such  trust.  How  can  we  expect  commercial 
treaties  to  tfQ  strictly  enforced,  and  the  interests  of  American  citizens  pro- 
tected, when  they  conflict  with  those  of  the  nation  to  whom  a  consul  is 
sent,  if  that  consul,  the  agent  of  our  government,  and  the  guardian  of  our 
citizens,  is  a  stranger  to  both,  and  linked*  by  all  the  ties  of  birth,  associa- 
tion and  kindred,  with  those  who  are  opposed  to  our  goyernment  and  our 
people.  Instances  are  cited,  by  Mr.  Lester,  where  an  American  consul, 
who,  an  Engli&hman,  (if  an  opportunity  had  offered,  a  short  time  since, 
when  war  was  threatened  between  the  two  counties,)  would  have  violated 
this  trust,  and  permitted  American  vessels  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
our  enemies.  In  time  of  war,  private  property  is  respected  generally  on 
the  land,  but  on  the  seas  all  distinction  between  public  and  private  prop- 
erty ceases.  How  important  then  is  it  that  we,  whose  commerce  is  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  ocean — ^whose  vessels  whiten  every  sea  with  their 
canvass,  should  have  consuls,  and  commercial  agents,  who  know  no  other 
country  or  birth-place  besides  our  own  bright  land,  and  whose  chief  boast 
is,  /  am  on  American  citizen. 

But  we  cannot  follow  out  the  subject.  Great  reform  is  needed.  The 
rights  and  powers  of  consuls  should  be  better  defined,  a  liberal  compen- 
sation paid,  and  when  a  consul  discharges  his  duties  well,  he  should  not 
be  recalled  as  soon  as  he  has  become  ^miliar  with  those  duties,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  resources  and  institutions 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent.  Perhaps  a  commercial  bureau  should 
be  established  at  Washington,  under  whose  general  supervision  the  whole 
subject  should  be  placed.  We  are  rejoiced  that  Mr.  Lester  has  entered 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  matter,  and  we  hope  that  our  legislators  will 
read  his  book,  and  then  go  to  woric  in  earnest,  and  make  such  reforms  as 
are  called  for  by  our  extended  and  increasing  commerce.  We  would  not 
create  lucrative  offices  to  be  filled  by  political  favorites,  whose  merits  or 
qualifications  are  that  of  devoted  partisans ;  but  we  would  provide,  out  of 
our  abundance,  for  the  decent  and  independent  support  of  able,  educated, 
American  commercial  representatives,  who,  in  all  'lands,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, are  competent  and  willing  to  stand  up  for  American  rights, 
American  citizens,  and  American  institutions.  We  believe  it  would  be 
true  economy  on  the  part  of  the  government,  that  it  would  tend  to  promote 
peace,  and  advance  the  general  welfare. 


Abt.  VIII.— pot  AND  PEARL  ASHES. 
ToTHs  EIditos  of  the  Msrohamts'  Magazine: — 

Sis — Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes  form  so  considerable  an  item  in  the  list  of 
exports  from  the  United  States,  that  a  brief  treatise  upon  the  manufac- 
ture, d^c,  of  these  alkaline  salts,  seems  to  me  not  to  be  inappropriate  for 
such  a  work  as  your  publication. 

The  quality  of  Pot  and  Pearl  Ash  are  defined  by  statute.  New  York, 
Boston  and  Montreal  are  the  principal  ports  for  the  export  of  Pot  and 
Pearl  Ash,  and  in  each  of  these  ports  are  offices  for  the  inspection  of 
these  alkalines.  Inspectors  occupy  these  offices,  whose  duty  it  is  made  to 
inspect  all  ashes  designed  for  exportation,  and  these  officers  also  act  as 
weigh  masters,  and  certify  to  the  quantity  of  ashes  in  each  barrel,  as  well 
as  to  the  grade  of  quality.     The  statute  regulates  the  size  of  the  barrel, 
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directs  what  kind  of  timber  it  shall  be  made  oC  and  the  nomber  of  hoop» 
upon  each  barrel.  It  also  provides  that  the  Inspector  shall  denominate 
ashes  either  "  first,  second  or  third  sorts,"  as  the  case  may  be,  and  sock 
as  are  adulterated  shall  be  branded — condemned. 

The  statute  makes  no  provision  for  the  ^tioZt^yof  the  inspector,  whether 
first,  second  or  third  sort,  and  does  not  require  that  he  shall  have  had 
experience  to  qualifj,  skill  to  instruct,  or  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  to 
enlighten  his  mind,  and  thereby  to  aid  bis  judgment. 

Pot  Ash  as  well  as  Pearl  Ash  vary  in  quality  as  well  as  in  per  cent  of 
firee  alkali ;  the  value  of  both  depends  upon  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
per  cent  of  free  Alkali.  Pot  Ash  is  termed  a  caustic  Alkali,  and  Pearl 
Ash  a  mild  Alkali — both  are  made  from  the  same  material ;  the  difference 
between  the  two  being  caused  by  the  difierent  modes  of  applying  heat  in 
the  manufiicture. 

Ashes  are  oftentimes  impure  from  the  want  of  care  in  preparing  the 
leys  from  which  the  Alkaline  Salts  are  made.  This  want  of  care  is  a  loss 
to  both  the  manu&cturer  and  consumer ;  for  the  cost  of  preparing  the  bad 
article  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  good,  the  cost  of  package,  traasportatioiit 
insurance,  inspection,  d^c,  the  same,  and  the  result,  a  loss. 

Ashes  are  frequently  adulterated  with  sand,  lime,  salt,  drc.  Soch  prac- 
tices are  a  great  loss  to  the  manufacturer,  and  oftentimes  a  loss  to  the 
consumer,  from  the  want  of  skill  in  the  inspector  to  detect  the  fraud. 

The  law  does  not  specify  what  sball  be  deemed  '^  first  sort "  nor  what 
shall  be  considered  ^'second  or  third  sorts."  Ashes  vary  in  the  quantity 
of  free  Alkali  from  30  to  95  per  cent,  and  in  the  various  parcels  marked 
first,  second  and  third  sort,  by  the  Inspectors  during  the  year,  the  varia- 
tions in  quality  will  be  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  all  the  diflerent 
per  cents  intermediate,  as  above  stated.  Now  I  ask,  which  of  aU  these  is 
the  inspector  to  denominate  Ist,  2d  or  3d  sorts?  If  the  first  is  95,  what 
is  85,  75, 65, 55,  and  so  on  down  to  30  ?  The  Soda  Ash,  which  has  now 
become  an  important  article  of  Import,  is  made  in  •extensive  laboratories 
in  England  and  France,  and  varies  as  much  in  qualihr  as  Pot  Ash  and 
Pearl  Ash.  This  Alkali  is  sold  by  the  percent  Alkali  (hat  it  is  found  on 
analysis  to  contain.  This  is  the  proper  mode  of  estiaiat4ng,  and  Pot  Ask 
and  Pearl  Ash  should  be  sold  in  the  same  way,  instead  of  the  legal  desig- 
nation of  quality  by  1,  2  or  3. 

Soda  Ash  yielding  30  per  cent  free  Alkali,  is  not  worth  one.third  as 
much  to  the  manufacturer,  who  has  to  incur  the  expense  of  transportationv 
dec.,  as  that  which  yields  90  per  cent,  for  the  reason  that  the  charges 
amount  to  three  times  as  much  in  one  case  as  the  other  upon  the  same 

?uantity  of  Alkali.  The  same  di^rence  exists  with  regard  to  Pot  and 
'eari  Ash,  which  is  superior  over  that  which  is  inferior. 
Shippers  will  often  pay  a  higher  price  for  ashes  inspected  in  January 
than  those  inspected  in  December,  the  month  previous.  This  is  a 
mistake  in  the  purchaser,  for  the  December  Ash  is  worth  the  moti  if  the 
January  is  a  re-inspeotion,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  less  exposed  to 
air  by  overhauling. 

The  bad  manner  Whooping  Pot  Ask  barrels,  tends  much  to  impair  the 
quality  of  the  Ashes  for  sale.  Sixteen  hoops  are  required  bv  law  to  be 
put  upon  a  barrel,  and  these  are  put  upon  the  two  ends, 'allowing  eadi 
hoop  to  cover  an  inch  of  stave,  and  the  stave  to  be  27  inches  long  ;  then 
there  is  a  space  of  eleven  inches  left  in  the  middle,  leaving  the  whole 
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bOge  wholly  unprotected ;  if  the  hoopt  were  divided  equallj  in  four  par. 
ce£,  of  four  hoops  each,  then  there  would  be  three  spaces  of  three  and 
two  third  inches  each,  and  these  would  all  be  protected  by  the  nearness 
of  the  hoops.  Barrels  thus  hooped,  when  piled  up  in  tiers,  will  not  encrust 
the  ashes  by  opening  the  joints  on  the  bilge  and  letting  in  the  air  as  in  the 
case  with  bilges  without  hoops* 

I  have  had  great  experience  in  the  manu&cture  of  Pot  and  Pearl  Ash ; 
and  I  have  also  consumed  large  quantities  of  Pot  Ash  and  Soda  Ash  in 
the  manufacture  of  Soap,  and  Pearl  Ash  in  the  manufacture  of  Salt  Petre, 
and  therefore  profess  to  be  thoroughjy  conversant  with  the  quality  of  these 
AlkaUne  SalU. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  interested  in  a  large  parcel  of  Pot  and  Peari 
Ash  sent  to  the  Boston  market  for  inspection  and  sale.  These  ashes 
were  all  made  and  packed  under  my  own  supervision,  and  were  inspected 
by  Dr.  Townsbnd,  of  Boston,  an  inspector  of  great  experience,  and  of 
well  deserved  celebrity.  When  Dr.  Townsend  had  opened  100  barreb 
of  these  ashes«  he  sent  for  me  to  come  to  the  office ;  on  my  arriving 
there,  I  found  several  dealers  in  Alkalies  examining  the  ashes.  Dr.  T« 
remarked  to  me  that  he  had  been  twenty  years  an  inspector  of  Pot  and 
Pearl,  and  had  never  before  seen  ashes  equal  these  in  quality,  and  added 
that  his  motive  in  sending  for  me  was  to  advise  me  as  to  the  sale  of  them 
for  the  best  price.  He  suggested  to  me  the  sale  of  the  ashes  at  auction 
in  lots,  of  from  one  to  five  tons,  and  of  the  advertising  the  sale  two  weeks, 
juid  added  that  I  might  refer  to  him  for  the  excellency  of  the  quality. 
His  advice  was  good ;  I  adopted  it,  and  when  the  sales  were  finished,  I 
had  the  satisfiiction  of  seeing  that  they  brought  firom  5  to  915  per  ton 
above  the  regular  market  price  for  first  sort  ashes.  Every  barrel  of 
them  was  soM  for  home  consumption.  Here  was  a  demonstration — a 
convincement — ^these  &shes  had  come  a  long  way  to  market,  and  nothing 
was  in  them  but  the  Alkali  to  incur  the  expense  of  freight,  dbc.  I  will  in 
another  communication,  at  some  future  time,  endeavor  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject  more  fiilly.  Tours,  &k2.  b.  mbbiaje. 


Ait.  EC—progress  of  population  in  boston.* 

0OmiA9B  OF  BOSTON  FROlf  1765  TO  1840 — TUTDKNCT  TO  CERTRALISATlOir — ICTIVITT  AKD 
BfTEKTRISB  OF  THE  BO«TONIAirS— ESTUfATED  POFULATIOir.GP  BOSTON  IN  1850 — BAIL  lOlBS 
THE  MEANS  OF  SUSTAINING  THE  ACnviTT  AND  ENTERFEI8E  OF  BOSTON — THE  NUMSBOUS  BOUTS 
CBNTEBINO  IN  BOSTON  XAXE  THAT  CITT  THE  SEFOT  OF  COMMEBCE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

It  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  at  this  time,  especially  when 
there  is  unusual  activity  in  Boston,  what  has  been  the  increaseof  its  pop- 
ulation ibr  the  past  few  years,  and  what  are  its  future  prospects.  Pop- 
ulation is  a  most  important  element  of  a  community,  but  not  the  only  one. 

The  population  of  Boston,  including  islands  in  Uie  harbor,  was  18,320 
in  1790.  For  many  years  before,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war,  when  there  was  a  deeBease,it  varied  very  little 
from  the  above  number. 

*  Hie  present  paper  was  originally  published  in  the  Mercantile  JonmaL  It  has  since 
been  revised  and  corrected  for  this  Magaxine  by  the  author,  Jesse  Checkering,  M.  D. 
For  an  article  on  the  Comnieroe  of  Boston,  see  Merchants'«MagaiinB,  Vol.  X.,  No  5,  for ' 
May,  1844,  pages  421  to  434. 
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It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  population  of  Boston  was  15,520  in 
1765,  and  during  the  following  25  years,  including  the  period  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war,  the  increase  of  Boston  was  only  1800,  or  11.59  per  cent ; 
that  of  the  whole  state  was  134,638,  or  55.14  per  cent,  which  is  greater 
than  it  has  been  in  any  period  of  30  years  since,  except  from  1810  to 
1840,  when  it  was  only  1  per  cent  greater.  During  the  40  years,  from 
1790  to  1830,  it  was  only  6  per  cent  greater. 

The  increase  of  Boston  from  1790  to  1800,  was  6,617  or  36.11  per 
cent;  from  1800  to  1810,  8,850  or  35.48  per  cent;  from  1810  to  1820, 
9,511  or  29.14  per  cent;  from  1820  to  1830,  18,994  or  41.78  per  cent ; 
and  from  1830  to  1840,  31,991  or  52.10  per  cent.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  increase  has  been  unequal,  being  the  least  from  1810  to  1820,  and 
the  greatest  during  the  last  decennial  period,  averaging  38.50  per  cent  in 
each  ten  years,  and  8.31  per  cent  per  annum  during  the  50  years. 

The  increase  from  1790  to  1840,  was  75,063  or  409.73  per  cent.  It 
was  over  5  times  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
1790  the  population  of  Boston  was  less  than  a  20th  part  of  that  of  the 
whole  state ;  in  1840  more  than  an  8th  part. 

This  increase  shows  the  tendency  to  a  centralization  of  the  population 
in  Boston  during  the  fifty  years.  Generally,  also,  the  increase  hias  been 
greater  near  Boston  than  in  more  remote  places. 

This  tendency  to  centralization  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that,  a  circle 
with  Boston  as  the  centre,  and  with  a  radius  of  35  miles,  enclosed  about 
half  the  population  of  the  state  in  1790 ;  but  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  29 
miles,  embraced  about  half  the  population  in  1840,  thus  showing  the  di- 
ameter of  the  circle  to  have  been  contracted  about  12  miles  in  50  years^ 

Also  the  population,  embraced  by  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  30  miles  in 
1840,  was  over  8000  greater  than  the  whole  number  in  the  commonwealth 
in  1790.  • 

It  appears  further,  that  a  line  east  and  west,  carried  through  Boston, 
in  1765,  and  at  each  of  the  six  epochs  of  taking  the  United  States'  census, 
divided  the  population  of  the  state  into  two  very  nearly  equal  parts,  one 
on  the  north  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  it. 

A  line  north  and  south,  dividing  the  population  of  the  state  into  two 
equal  parts,  had  its  point  of  intersection  with  the  first  line  in  1765,  near 
the  western  limit  of  j^ston.  This  point  is  the  centre  of  population,  and 
moved  westward  until  1790,  and  continued  to  move  slightly  until  it  attain- 
ed its  maximum  in  1800,  in  Weston,  about  ten  miles  from  the  place 
where  it  was  in  1765,  35  years  before.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  this  point  has  moved  eastward  until  1840^  when  it  stood 
nearly  as  far  east  as  it  was  75  years  before,  namely,  near  the  western 
limits  of  Boston. 

A  strong  impulse  is  now  given  to  the  activity  and  enterprise  of  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  and  the  prospect  is,  that  for  some  years  to  come,  the 
increase  of  the  population  will  be  as  great  as  it  has  been  during  any  pe- 
rio^l  since  1790.  Its  population,  according  to  the  United  States'  census, 
was  93,383  in  1840.  The  number  now  is  probably  about  115,000.  In 
1850  the  number  will  probably  be  at  least  142,000. 

Among  the  means  calculated  to  sustain  this  activity  and  enterprise 
of  its  citizens,  none  are  more  obvious  than  the  means  o£  conununica- 
tion,  especially  by  rail^roads,  which  radiate  from  Boston  as  a  centre  ^ 
northeasterly  to  Portland,  the  principal  eommereial  place  in  Maine ;  noith- 
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erly  to  Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire ;  westerly  to  Albany,  the 
capital  of  New  Yoric ;  southwesterly  through  Connecticut ;  southerly  to 
Providence,  the  capital  of  Rhode  Island ;  and  southeasterly  to  Plymouth, 
where  the  first  Pilgrims  landed.  Branches  communicating  with  these 
main  trunks  are  constructed  for  more  local  purposes,  so  that  the  whole 
territory  is  overspread  with  a  sort  of  net  work  whose  iron  rods  approach 
within  a  few  miles  of  every  considerable  town  in  the  conmion wealth. 
These  roads  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  some  20  millions  of  dol- 
lars, mostly  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  who  will  not  willingly  suffer 
these  works  to  fail  of  fulfilling  their  destiny  of  conveying  men  and  mer- 
chandize from  and  to  the  city  of  Boston.  The  stimulus  felt  will  hardly  be 
less  wherever  these  lines  approach  to  facilitate  communication.  These 
works  centre  in  Boston ;  they  originated  in  Boston ;  the  capital  for  build- 
ing them  was  mostly  fUmished  in  Boston ;  they  are  chiefly  managed  in 
Boston,  and  by  centering  in  Boston,  they  make  this  city  the  general  depot 
of  the  commercJB  of  the  whole  state. 


HERCAJITILE  LAW  CASES. 

INSURANCE — ^PAHTIAL  LOSS. 

Im  the  United  States  Circuit  Court— John  Lnma  r.  Atlantic  Mntnal  Insurance 
Company. 

This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit,  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  of  the 
defendants  a  partial  loss  on  a  policy,  made  by  them,  March  4, 1844,  on  the  brig 
Columbia,  on  a  voya^  from  Boston  to  Savannah.  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
the  brig  sailed  on  this  voyage  about  the  10th  of  March ;  that  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  she  experience  a  gale  and  a  heavy  sea,  which  blew  away  the  fore 
top-mast  staysail,  carried  away  a  great  part  of  the  bulwarks,  and  monkey  rail, 
stove  in  the  cook's  galley,  and  shipped  several  very  heavy  seas,  which  made  her 
labor  very  hard ;  that  after  this  she  continued  the  voyage,  lyinff-to  in  two  or 
three  instances,  but  with  generally  moderate  weather,  carrying  all  saU,  till  the 
27th  of  March,  when  she  experienced  another  gale,  and  ship]^  a  sea,  burjring 
the  brig  all  up  in  a  clear  sheet  of  foam,  and  swept  her  decks  of  her  jolly-boa^ 
spars,  round-house,  and  two  water  casks,  the  fore  spencer  being  also  carried 
away.  There  was  no  other  loss  on  the  voyage.  There  were  several  questions 
of  law,  raised  by  the  defendants,  growing  out  of  other  evidence,  and  the  trans- 
actions for  a  settlement  of  the  loss,  a  reference  of  the  matter  having  been  made 
by  the  plaintiff's  agents  in  Boston,  and  a  decision  given  by  the  arbitrator  against 
his  claim,  by  which  he  refused  to  abide.  But  the  main  question  raised,  was, 
whether  these  two  losses  could  be  added  together  to  make  an  average  of  five 
per  cent  under  the  policy ;  and  upon  this  point  there  was  considerable  evidence. 

Woodbury  J.  instructed  the  jury,  among  other  things,  that  distinct  and  separate 
losses  on  the  vessel,  could  not  be  added  together  to  make  up  five  per  cent,  and 
that  the  assured  could  not  recover,  unless  he  proved  a  single  loss  to  that  amount ; 
but  that  it  was  a  question  for  the  jury,  whether  the  losses  here  were  distinct  or 
not ;  that  where  one  loss  was  consequent  upon  another,  however  remote  in  time, 
it  was  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  antecedent  loss,  and  if  both  amounted  to  five 
per  cent,  the  assured  would  recover. 

The  court  left  to  the  jury  three  questions,  upon  which  they  were  to  find  spe- 
cific answers.  The  only  one  of  these  material  to  the  report  of  the  case  upon  the 
foregoing  facts,  was,  whether  there  was  any  loss  consequent  upon  the  cause, 
amounting  to  five  per  cent.  • 

Upon  this,  the  jury  found  there  was  such  a  loss,  and  assessed  the  damages  at 
$330,  the  amount  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  being  (394^ 
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SOOK  TKADE — COFT-RIGHT  CASE. 

In  the  United  States  Circait  Court,  (Boeton,)  before  Judge  Story.  Frederic 
Emerson  vs.  Charles  Davies,  et.  al. 

This  was  a  bill  in  equity  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  selling  a  book  enthkd 
^  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,*'  which  the  plaintiff  alle^  to  be  a  piracy  upon  a 
work  of  his,  entitled,  ^  The  North  American  Arithmetic,"  and  for  which  he  bad 
obtained  a  copy-ri^ht.  Much  e?idence  was  gone  into  and  discussion  had  as  to 
the  plaintiff's  claim  to  originality,  and  what  constitutes  originality  in  a  work  of 
this  sort  Jud^e  Story  held,  that  new  arrangements,  methc^  and  combinations 
of  old  ideas,  and  even  of  scientific  fiausts,  ascertainable  by  every  body,  would  con- 
stitute such  originality  as  might  properly  be  the  subject  of  copy-ri^ht,  and  such 
as  the  law  would  protect  It  appeared  that  ei^^teen  out  of  forty-eight  pages  of 
Mr.  Emerson's  booK  had  been  taken  bodily  by  the  defendants,  with  very  sli^t  al- 
teration, and  the  Jud^  intimated  that  he  would  give  the  defendants  tlie  opdcm  to 
have  the  &ct  of  the  piracy  tried  by  a  jury,  and  if  they  should  not  elect  to  go  to  a 
jury,  that  then  he  should  order  an  injuncticm  as  to  the  ei^teen  pages  in  questioo ; 
and,  although  this  might  spoil  the  sale  of  the  whole  work,  it  was  the  iault  of  the 
defendants  themselves  to  mix  up  what  was  theirs  with  what  belonged  to  another, 
and  they  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own  act. 


COllSBGIiL  GIBONIGLS  AND  KETISW.      

EEVnW  OF  TUB  STATE  OF  TUB  MAKKSTS  IN  aiLATKni  TO  TBI  CB0F8— BZFOITS  OF  AfiRlCOLTC* 
BAL  PRODUCB  FROM  TUB  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  TEARS— ESTDCATBS  OF  BREAD- 
STUFFS— OONSUMFTION  OF  COTTON  IN  ENOLAND — ^EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  eOOOS  FBOM  EMSLABD 
— ^RICE  AND  COTTON  STATES — INFLUENCE  OF  THE  WHEAT  MARXET  ON  THE  COTTON— NUKBER 
AND  ISSUES  OF  ENGLISH  BANKS — ^BANE  OF  ENGLAND— DCFORTS  OF  BB£ADSTUFF»— AVERAOS 
TRICES— COTTON  MILLS  OP  LANCASHIRE — ^NUMBER  OP  MILLS,  SPINDLES,  AND  SPINNERS,  IX 
MANCHESTER— MOVEMENT  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  NEW  ORLEANS— CONDITION  OF  THE  BANES  OP 
NEW  TORK,  1st  OF  NOVEMBER,  1845— AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  GRAIN  IN  LIVEBIOOL  AT  MfFhlUUrT 
TBRIODS,  ETC,  ETC 

The  state  of  the  marketB  is  such  ss  was  anticipated  when  the  fears  in  relatioa  to  the 
crops  of  England  ripened  into  certainty  of  its  &ilure.  Advices  received  since  the  date 
of  our  last,  have  greatly  afl^ted  the  flour  and  grain  markets,  and  advanced  the  prices 
to  $7  25  for  the  former,  and  $1  50  for  wheat,  which  rates  are,  however,  not  main- 
tained  at  the  close.  The  export  demand  for  Europe  is  laige,  but,  as  is  usually  the  ease, 
produce  is  held  here  above  (he  limit  of  the  orders,  to  an  extent  which  greatly  checks 
transactions.  As  the  news  progresses  west,  a  corresponding  rise  is  felt  to  the  extreoM 
limits  of  the  settlements,  and  greatly  benefiu  the  condition  of  all  sellers  of  produce.  As 
is  usually  the  case,  however,  the  cotton  market  becomes  depressed  from  the  same  causes 
which  creates  a  demand  for  our  produce,  and  it  has  heretofore  happened  that  the  losses 
on  the  cotton  have,  to  the  United  States  at  large,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  gains 
upon  the  breadstufis.  This  result  will  now  probably  present  itself  in  a  modified  form, 
in  consequence  of  the  favorable  state  of  all  other  elements  of  prosperity  throughout  the 
world.  The  failure  of  a  harvest  ia  England,  accompanied,  as  is  the  present,  with  a 
scarcity  in  western  Europe,  is  a  calamity  to  the  commercial  world,  inasmuch  as  that  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  whole  is  in  consequence  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be ;  but 
nevertheless  the  whole  sum  of  wealth  may  be  diminished,  while  one  country,  or  one  sec- 
tion of  a  country  may  become  enriched,  at  the  expense  of  that  which  more  immediately 
sustains  the  calamity.  Thus,  although  England  is  obliged  to  buy  breadstufib  of  the  Uoi 
ted  States,  and  therefore  buys  her  cotton,  the  United  States,  at  laige,  may  in  the  result 
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not  be  benefited,  yet  the  agricuUaral  eectione  gain  what  the  planting  states  loae,  and  the 
western  business  becomes  improTed  while  that  of  the  soath  declines. 

In  illustration,  we  will  take  the  actual  quantities  of  each  article  and  their  aggregate 
values,  exported  for  several  years,  as  follows: — 

EZFOBTS  OF  AOBICULTUKAL  PaODUCS  FBOM  THE  UmITED  StATSS. 

1840.    184L     1841.    1841.    1844. 

Beef, bbls.  19.681  56,537  48,581  37,812  106,474 

Tallow, lbs.  273,946  980,027  7,038,092  7,489,582  9,915,366 

Pork, bbls.  66,281  133,290  180,032  80.310  161,629 

Bacon  and  lard,...lbs.  9,062,244  13,392,171  22,621,238  26,956,284  29,633,331 

Butter, 1,177,639  3.785,993  2,055,133  3.408,247  3.251,952 

Cheese,.. 723,217  1,748,471  2,456,607  3,440,144  7,343.145 

Stock, Na  17.689  17,987  24,024  16,804  18,144 

Wheat, bush.  1,720,860  868.585  817.958  311,685  558.917 

Flour, bbls.  1,897,501  1,515,817  1,283,602  841,471  1,438,574 

Com, bush.  574.279  535,727  600,308  672,608  825,282 

Corn-meal, bbls.  206,063  232^^84  209,199  174,354  247,882 

Rye-meal, 53,218  44,031  34,190  21.770  32,690 

Bread, 147.043  143.405  83,194  125,923  159,701 

Potatoes, .bush.  123,549  136,095  194,946  144,991  182,238 

Apples, bbls.  23,396  25,216  14,239  15.412  22.324 

Rice, ..Ueroee  101,660  101,617  114,617  106,766  134,715 

Value, doUan    18,593,691     16,737,462    16,472.424    10.919,602    17,388,816 

Cotton, ...lbs.  743.941,061  529;204,106  584,717.017  792.297,106  663,633,455 

*<      value,. ..doUai^    63,870,307    54,330,341    47,593,464    49,119,806    54,063,501 

The  year  1840,  was  one  of  laige  export ;  but  since  then,  owing  to  the  modification  of 
the  English  tariff,  United  States  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  hams,  d&c,  have  been  supplant- 
ing those  of  the  continent  in  the  supply  of  England.  The  return  for  1843,  is  for  nine 
months  only.  The  year  1844,  was  one  of  a  full  harvest,  notwithstanding  which,  the  ex- 
ports of  United  States  farm  produce  increased.  Now  the  present  year  is  very  deficients 
and  if  it  should  produce  the  usual  effect  of  depressing  cotton,  and  that  to  the  extent  of 
one  cent  per  pound  on  the  whole  crop,  and  the  export  is  2,000,000  bales,  the  Iom  will 
be  98»0^*^0*  1*0  produce  this  effect,  an  advance  in  breadatufis  and  provisions  will 
be  necessary,  to  a  conAderable  extent,  and  rice,  flour,  wheat,  cheese,  and  butter,  are  aU 
ready  much  higher  than  last  year,  rice  nearly  double.  Now,  if  we  take  the  export  and 
yalne  of  the  leading  articles  for  1844,  and  estimate  the  exports  of  1845-6,  we  shall  have 
results  as  follows  :— 

EsTiMATXs,  1844  Estimates,  1845-46. 

auanUtT.               Valae.  OuanUty.                 Valm. 

Floor, bUs.        1,550.315        97,259,888  2,500,000        $15,000,000 

Rice tcs.           134,715          2,182,468  134,000             3,813,000 

Com, bush.           825.282             404,008  1,200,000               700,000 

Butter  and  cheese,.... lbs.      10,595,097             758,829  12,000,000            1,200,000 

Total, $10,605,193  $21,713,000 

This  calculation,  which  u  within  limits,  gives  an  increase  on  these  articles  of 
$11,100,000,  against  a  loss  on  cotton  of  $8,000,000 ;  making  $3,100,000  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  An  export  of  2,500,000  barrels  of  flour,  including  wheat,  at  an  aver* 
age  of  $6,  will  not  appear  unreasonable,  when  we  reflect  that  in  1840,  which  was  a 
year  of  comparatively  good  harvest,  2,225,000  barrels  flour  and  wheat  were  exported  at 
a  value  of  $11,779,098.  England  is  now  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  its  supply 
more  than  formeiiy.  Rice  has  advanced  considerably  under  the  failure  of  the  India 
crop  and  the  increased  consumption  in  Holland.  Com,  butter,  and  cheese,  have  each 
advanced,  and  we  have  not  estimated  any  considerable  increase  in  the  quantities  export. 
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Cotton  taken  for 

Wt.  of  y«m  ex- 

eonsomption. 

ported. 

Lb». 

Lb». 

1839, 

320,025,653 

246,291,988 

1840, 

417,772^45 

245,411,142 
275,872,744 
295,034,564 

1841, 

372.873.686 

1842, 

392,842.790 

1843, 

465,393,076 

344,831,287 

1844, 

471,708,113 

347,461,305 
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ed.  All  the  other  articles  in  the  abore  list  mast  also  be  favorably  afiected.  The  tiW' 
age  export  value  of  cotton,  in  1844,  was  nine  cents  per  pound,  bat  that  value  wu  bf 
no  means  realized  abroad.  Probably,  less  than  eight  ceats  was  obtained,  or  ny 
(45,000,000  for  the  crop.  If  the  rise  in  bread  should  reduce  the  consumption  in  Ens- 
Wd,  200,000  bales,  which  would  be  unparalleled,  the  price  might  fall  one  cent,  aB 
above  estimated.  So  large  a  reduction,  however,  cannot  take  place  in  the  EngliBfa  con- 
sumption.   Official  figures  give  the  home  consumption  of  England  as  follows :~ 

Nett  oonramp.  DecUred  nine 

in  EngUnd.  of  eottoa  fotdi 

Lb»,  expoftd. 

73,733,665  i)24,551,375 

172,361,203  24,668,618 

97,000,936  23,499,478 

97,908,226  21,662,760 

120,561,789  21,674,598 

124,246,808  23,440,629 

Now  if  we  take  the  year  of  the  lowest  English  consumption,  1839,  the  difference  be- 
tween  that  and  last  year  is  50,513,143  pounds,  or  126,000  bales  only.  The  yein 
1841-2,  were  years  of  unexampled  distress  in  England,  and  sixty  mills  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Manchester  were  unemployed,  in  Jan.,  1842,  and  laige  numbers  were  workiog 
short  time.  Universal  distress  prevailed,  and  money  was  worth  5  per  cent.  This  wu 
less  owing  to  the  home  market,  than  the  absolute  glut  which  prevailed  in  all  the  foreign 
markets  of  export,  particularly  China,  and  the  great  depression  in  the  iron  and  other 
trades.  This  was  so  excessive,  that  the  iron  interest  applied  for  government  aaaistance. 
None  of  this  distress  now  exists.  Up  to  this  time,  all  branches  of  business  are  in  greit 
prosperity,  and  the  foreign  markets  of  export  were  never  more  active  and  healthy;  asm 
indication  of  which,  take  cotton  exports  for  a  number  of  years,  as  follows  >— 

Exports  of  Cotton  Goods  from  Enslahd. 

1841.  184i.  184t.         1844.      184i,6iix^ 

Yam, .lbs.  120,580,597  138,509,794  151,809,220  132,832,952    54,692,551 

Plain caUcoes,....yds.  372,164,648  368,739.137  524,353,617  572,858,364  300,038,ljJ 
Dyed      «•      278,748,275  236,012,641  257,787,304  313,111,455  153,328,502 

The  increase  is  35  per  cent,  in  1844,  over  the  exports  of  1848,  or  281,000,000  yu* 
of  cloth,  equal  to  200,000  bales  of  cotton ;  and  this  increase  has  been — 

To  India  and  China,  yards  plain, 146,859,0® 

Portugal,  plain  and  dyed, 15,000,OW 

Turkey  and  Levant, 44,000,000 

France  and  Belgium, 4»^^'2« 

Brazils,. 34,000,000 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  France  and  the  Zoll-Verein,  has  increased  75,000  baw 
in  the  last  year.  Under  all  these  influences,  cotton  is  not  likely  to  sell  half  a  cent  ptf 
pound  less  than  it  would  have  done  had  the  crop  been  good.  Assuming,  however,  ttot 
such  may  be  the  case,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mmd  that  the  laige  class  of  fanneii  wiU 
be  greatly  benefited  by  the  enhanced  price  of  their  produce,  and  the  reaction  np<»  »* 
Atlantic  must  necessarily  improve  the  activity  of  trade  in  all  its  departments.  Cotton  |* 
usually  looked  upon  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  inasmuch  as  that  the  price  which 
commands  abroad  affects,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  state  of  the  exchanges.  The  ex- 
port, last  year,  amounted  to  2,083,756  bales,  and  a  difference  of  one  cent  per  ponn^» " 
its  value,  makes  a  difference  of  $8,000,000  in  the  amount  of  bills  offering.  Iff  ^' 
we  divide  the  sections  of  the  country  according  to  their  separata  interests,  the  i«^ 
will  show  a  much  larger  population  intciested  in  a  rise  in  form  produce,  than  infltwo 
by  a  fell  in  cotton.  For  this  purpose,  the  United  States  census  returns  will  n""" 
nearly  the  proportions,  although  not  the  actual  growth  for  the  preteot  year. 
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Rice  and  Cotton  States: 

Popalation.  Lbi.  Rice.  Lbi.  Cotton. 

North  CaroUna, 753,419  2,820^88  51,926.190 

South  Carolina, 594,398  60,590.861  61,710,274 

Georgia, 691,392  12,384.732  163.392,396 

Alabama, 590,756  149,019  117,138,823 

Miaaiaaippi, 375,651  777,175  193,401,577 

Louiaiana,. 352.411  3.604,634  152.555,368 

Florida, 54,477               12,110,533 

Arkansas,. 97,574               6,028.64^ 

Total, 3^10,078  80,326,729  767,985,807 

The  whole  growth  of  cotton  in  that  year,  according  to  the  census,  was  790,479,275 
ponnds,  and  was  doubtless  nearly  correct,  inasmuch  as  that  the  treasury  report  gave  an 
export  of  743,000,000  ponnda  A  rise  of  two  cents  per  pound  in  rice,  gives  those  states 
an  increase  of  $1,600,000  of  profit,  and  a  loss  of  one  cent  per  pound  in  cotton,  is  equal 
to  (7,570,000.  South  Carolina  will  be  the  gainer,  inasmuch  as  that  although  she  will 
lose  (600,000  on  cotton,  she  will  gain  (1,200,000  on  rice.  Now  if  we  turn  to  those 
states  that  sell  breadstuils,  we  have  results  as  follows : — 

Wheat.  Oats.  Corn. 

Popalation.  Bosh.                      Bush.                     Roth. 

NewYork,.. 2,428,921  12,286,418  20,675,847  10,972,286 

New  Jersey, 373,206  774,203          3,083,524  4.361,975 

Pennsylvania,. 1,724,033  13,213,077  20,641,819  14,240,022 

Virginia, 1,239,797  10,109,716  13,451,062  34,577,591 

Tennessee, 829,210  4,569,692          7,035,678  44,986,188 

Kentucky, 779.828  4,803,152          7,155,974  39,847,190 

Ohio, 1,519,468  16,571,661  14,393,103  33,668,144 

Indiana, 685,866  4,049,375          5,981,605  28.155,887 

Illinois 476.183  3,335,393          4,988,008  22,634,211 

Michigan,- 2124^67  2,157,108          2,114,051  2,227,039 

Total,. 10,268,878        71,670.775        99,520,671      235,670,463 

Here  is  a  population  interested  in  breadstufft,  three  times  as  large  as  that  interested  in 
cotton.  The  figures  being  from  the  census,  however,  fall  far  short  of  the  truth,  as  it  now 
is.  The  cenaus  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  for  1845,  show  a  population  nearly 
double  the  figures ;  and  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  have  at  least  200,000  people,  and  produce 
more  than  Illinois  did  in  1840.  As  an  indication  of  the  progress  of  production,  we  may 
take  the  growth  of  flour  and  wheat,  which  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  and  at  tide-water  on 
the  Hudson,  reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat  in  each  year: — 

1840.  184S. 

Arrived  on  the  Hudson, 9,206,000  12,372,249  3,166,240 

"      at  New  Orleans, 2,412,515  2,666,560  254,045 

Total, 11,618,515  15,038,809  3,420.296 

This  gives  an  increase  of  more  than  30  per  cent,  notwithstanding  that  1840  was  a 
y«ar  of  lai^e  export,  and  that  prices  were  never  so  low  on  the  seaboard  as  in  1841.  An 
advance  in  prices,  such  as  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  which 
is  equal  to  thirty  cents  a  bushel,  would  bring  out  a  nuich  larger  quantity.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, we  will  take  the  production  at  30  per  cent  advance  on  that  of  1840.  This  will 
give  a  product  as  follows : — 

Adv.  in  prices.  ImprM  value  of  3  craios. 

Wheat ...bosh.  93,000,000  30  cts.  (27,900,000- 

Oats,- 129,000,000  6  "  7.740.000'^ 

Corn, 306,000,000  10  «  30,600,000 

Total, (66,240,000 
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The  actual  yalue  of  floor  alone,  received  at  tide-water  and  at  New  Orieana,  is  ini' 
proved  95|000,000.  The  exports  to  Canada  will  show  an  equal  advance.  The  New 
England  states  buy  about  300,000,000  pounds  of  cotton,  and  a  decline  of  one  cent  woal<i 
benefit  them  $2,000,000.  They  also  buy  600,000  barrels  of  flour,  on  which  an  ad- 
vance of  (1  25  would  be  (750,000.  They  therefore  gain  by  the  hypothetic  fall  oft 
cotton. 

In  estimating  the  efiect  of  a  deficient  harvest  upon  the  consumption  of  cotton,  we  aro 
not  to  be  guided  by  the  efiect  such  a  calamity  produced  in  1836-7,  and  io  1839,  be- 
cause a  situation  of  things  now  exists  throughout  the  commercial  world  widely  difierenC 
from  what  was  then  the  case.  A  series  of  flnancial  measures  and  wild  specnlatioiMiv 
commencing  in  1833,  had  been  preparing  the  way  for  that  collapse  in  the  curreney 
and  circulation  of  credits,  which  was  precipitated  by  the  failure  of  the  harvest  of  1837. 
The  currency  of  England,  beginning  in  1833,  underwent  a  most  extensive  expanston. 
The  mania  for  joint  stock  banks  was,  under  an  abundance  of  money,  pushed  to  an  ex- 
tent nearly  equal  to  that  which  at  the  same  time  raged  in  the  United  States.  Mooey 
was  very  cheap,  and  it  rolled  firom  London,  as  a  common  centre,  over  the  face  of  the 
commercial  world,  causing  banks  to  spring  up  in  the  remote  west,  in  Canada,  at  the 
north,  in  the  West  India  islands,  under  (he  burning  sun  of  India,  and  in  the  wilds  of 
New  South  Wales.  Throughout  the  whole  world  the  circulation  of  credits  was  stinnt- 
lated  to  an  unusual  and- dangerous  extent,  promoting  trade,  and  enhancing  the  consump- 
tion of  goods  bought  without  rendering  an  equivalent  This  bubble  burst  of  its  own 
weight,  in  August,  1836 ;  and  when  yet  there  was  no  alarm  on  account  of  the  crop,  the 
bank  of  EIngland  shut  down  the  gates  of  those  sluices  whence  large  supplies  had  beea 
drawn  for  the  United  States.  Following  close  upon  this,  the  failure  of  the  harvest  of 
1837  commenced  those  difficulties  which  caused  the  overwrought  trade  trade  of  former 
years  to  react  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Up  to  1842,  these  eflects  were  scarcely 
recovered  from.  About  January  of  that  year,  the  lowest  point  was  reached,  and  sine* 
then  there  has  been  an  improvement,  notwithstanding  that  England  has  continued  to 
buy  largely  of  foreign  food.  The  state  of  aflairs  now  presents  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
All  departments  of  business  are  exceedingly  healthy,  the  export  trade  never  more  pios- 
perous,  money  is  cheap,  the  currency  low,  and  the  quantity  of  bullion  in  bank  never  so 
great  as  now.  In  relation  to  the  currency,  we  may  here  compare  the  number  of  banks 
and  the  amount  of  their  emissions,  in  England,  at  difierent  periods,  from  parliamentary 
reComs,  as  foUows : — 

NUMBEE  AND  IsSITBS  OF  EiNQLUH  BaNKS. 

im.  mi.  im. 

No.  CirculatJon.  No.  Circolatioo.  No.  Cireoktiim. 

JmntStock, 30  i;],061,607  88  X3,940,748  71  Je4,355,485 

Private,^ 220  5,667,963  284  6,922,041  199  3,142,226 

Bank  of  England, 1  19,110,000  I  18,147,000  1  20,824,066 

Total, 251   jE25,838,970      373   £28,909,789      271   iS8,321,677 

The  creation  of  these  banks  from  1833  to  1837,  reached,  it  appears,  1222  in  number, 
more  particular  of  joint  stock  banks,  and  the  country  circulation  furnished  by  them 
nearly  quadrupled  in  amount.  This  growth  of  banking  facilities  was  simultaneous  with 
a  similar  movement  in  the  Uiuted  States,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  formed  part  oi  a 
general  and  great  speculation  in  joint  stock  companies  of  all  descriptions.  This  specu- 
lation began  in  the  year  1833,  when  the  bank,  having  recovered  from  the  efljects  of  the 
bad  harvests  of  1830-1,  had  in  its  vaults  J£ll,450,480  of  bullion,  and  its  loans  on  com- 
mercial paper  reached  only  ;S9 19,000.  The  whole  world  then  presented  an  appearance 
of  commercial  health,  and  the  bank  announced  its  confidence  in  March,  1832,  by  offer- 
ing to  lend  money  at  4  per  cent.    The  &cilities  thus  ofiered,  gave  an  inmiediate  impe- 
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Dec*!,   1834, 

1835, 

April,    1836, 

Dec'r,    1836, 


18,304,000  12,256,000 
17.321,000  17,729.000 
18,063,000  14,751,000 
17.361,000  13,330,000 


6,720,000 
6,667,000 
7,801,000 
4,545,000 


10,659,828  4 
11,134,414  31 
11,447,919  4 
12,011,697  5 


tn  to  trade,  which,  fostered  through  eeveral  years  of  good  harrestB,  ran  into  wild  specu* 
lation.    The  progressive  movement  was  as  follows: 

Bank  of  England. 
Iwoet.  Depoflitt.         SacaritiM.         Ballion.       Conotry  iMiies.   R«te  of  int. 

March,  1832,  X18,051,710  X8,937,170  i;24,333,490  X5,293,I50  i;i0,152,104  4  percent 
July,     1834,    19,110,000  15,675,000    28,502,000    8,598,000    10,518,682  31 
_    .  -  26,362,000 

31,048,000 
27,927,000 
28,971,000 

The  bank  rate  of  interest  followed  the  coarse  of  exchange,  as  indicated  in  the  rise 
or  fall  of  bullion  in  the  vaults ;  but  the  general  movement  was  one  of  great  and  rapid 
expansion,  involving  a  great  speculation  in  companies  of  all  descriptions,  and  in  Man- 
chester alone,  in  1837,  there  were  107  joint  stock  copripanies,  whose  joint  capital  reached 
an  aggregate  of  X38,000,000.  The  whole  state  of  affairs,  as  well  in  England  as  through- 
oat  the  world,  was  one  of  great  liability  with  small  cash  means.  We  have  shown  above 
that  in  a  series  of  good  harvests  the  bullion  of  the  bank  sunk  to  a  small  sum,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  rose  to  the  limit,  which,  under  the  old  law  was  allowed,  at  the  close  of 
1836.  At  that  time,  a  singular  incident  discovered  the  unsound  state  of  affairs,  and 
showed  the  necessity  of  stringent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  controllers  of  the  currency. 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  country  banks  to  send  up  to  London  packages  of  securities  of 
various  descriptions  for  rediscount,  or  to  effect  settlement  of  balances ;  one  such  pack- 
age,  belonging  to  the  bank  of  Manchester,  and  worth  X100,000,  was  temporarily  mis. 
laid  ;  and  it  is  an  instance  of  the  perfect  interchange  of  credit  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, that  that  package  contained  a  quantity  of  United  States  bank  shares  which  were 
cash  securities  between  bank  and  bank  in  England.  In  consequence  of  this  loss,  the 
bank  of  England  was  applied  to  for  aid,  and  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
was  the  consequence.  This  resulted  in  the  discovery,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  wildest 
speculation  all  over  the  kingdom,  one  of  the  best  banks  in  Manchester  had  overdrawn 
accounts  X900,000.  Its  deposits  were  je860,000,  and  circulation  je300,000 ;  making 
j61, 160,000  cash  obligations,  with  only  X180,000  cash  means  at  its  command,  of  which 
j6100,000  was  the  lost  package,  and  the  accounts  of  customers  had  been  overdrawn 
jC900,000.  This  state  of  affairs  was  not  peculiar  to  that  bank,  and  where  ramifications 
were  so  extensive,  a  failure  would  have  been  faul.  The  bank  of  England,  therefore, 
loaned  X1,000,000  to  sostain  that  concern,  but  conunenced  immediately  a  rapid  curtail- 
ment. Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  harvest  failed.  It  was,  therefore,  not  the 
mere  rise  in  bread  consequent  upon  its  scareitf  ,  but  the  uprooting  of  the  whole  system 
of  credit*  The  banks  of  the  United  States  were  all  prostrated  by  the  blow.  Since 
that  time,  the  purohases  of  bread  have  continued  large,  but  the  markets  have  gradually 
recovered  themselves.  The  imports  of  breadstuff  into  England,  with  the  average  qaar. 
terly  prices  of  wheat,  the  bullion  in  the  bank,  and  the  rate  of  interest  have  been  as 
follows : — 

dVAaTSELT  AVSEAOS. 

68  0 

61  0 

68  3 

63  11 

61  8 

47  S 

55  8 

The  period  of  the  highest  price  of  bread,  and  the  greatest  drain  of  ballion,  was  the 
^ast  quarter  of  1838  and  the  first  three  of  1839  ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  rate  of  money  was  put  up  to  6  per  cent,  the  bank  then  availing  itself 
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1838, 

1,044.335 

351.495 

50.330 

550 

1839. 

3,778,345 

743,345 

'*» 

43.800 

75  0 

1810, 

3,083,100 

1,131,330 

4,600 

393,100 

665 

1841, 

3,778.580 

633.730 

65,736 

701.815 

680 

1843. 

3,759.365 

563,135 

38,300 

548,910 

604 

1843. 

990,800 

96,100 

19.630 

894,180 

480 

1844, 

1.068,570 

306.000 

44.470 

774,800 

534 
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ri 
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600 

73    6 

ira,368.009 

706 

67    0 

3387.000 

694 

61    6 

3^7,000 

600 

63    9 

5.031,000 

58  1 

48  11 

11.054.000 

51  1 

51    4 

13  933,000 
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13.776.000 
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of  the  relaxation  of  the  uaury  laws,  for  the  first  time.  The  influence  was  not  felt  fully 
in  the  cotton  marliet,  however,  until  the  glut  in  the  foreign  markets  and  the  events  in 
China,  added  the  inactivity  of  the  export  trade  to  the  depression  in  the  home  market 
This  was  felt  in  its  full  weight,  in  1841-2.  The  state  of  the  mill  interest,  in  Lancashire, 
WIS  then  as  follows: — 

GoTToif  Mills  of  Lancasbibe,  December,  1841. 

Hands  vork- 

No.         HoTM  Power.    Power  at  work.  Wh.  No.  of  kands.  ing  Dec..  *4I. 

Working  fuU  time,.  887  30,697  27,980  152,311  142,063 

**      short  ••    .  139  5.801  6,127  30,105  27,764 

Idle, „ 138  3,397  16,774  

Total, 1,164  39,895  33,107  199,190  169,^7 

This  was  the  lowest  point  of  depression  for  the  cotton  trade,  and  was  only  reached 
after  four  years  of  bad  harvests  operating  to  break  down  a  most  extensive  trade  based 
upon  credit  From  that  time  a  new  order  of  things  commenced,  and  efforts  to  recover 
a  cash  trade,  by  reducing  prices,  were  strenuously  made.  These  were,  to  render  exist- 
ing machinery  more  productive ;  to  supersede  manual  labor  by  mechanical  contrivances ; 
and,  where  manual  labor  was  still  necessary,  to  get  it  performed  by  children  andwomen* 
instead  of  adult  males.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  effected,  is  seen  in  the  following 
authentic  figures: — 

Number  of  Mills,  Spindles,  and  Spinners  in  Manchester. 
Yean.  Fine  Mills.        Spindles.  8pinn«rs.    Coarse  MfUs.      Spindles.  Spinnaa. 

1829, 20  7324J62  1,081  37  546,466  1,181 

1841 20  875,244  589  37  617,229  457 

1843, 549  ...       .      322 

Thus  the  number  of  spinners,  in  1843,  was  871,  to  perform  the  same  work  that  re- 
quired  2,262,  in  1829.  The  average  wages  in  1829,  was  45t.  or  $11  80,  and  in  1341, 
1^7  20,  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  wages.  When  the  138  mills  in  Lancashire  ware 
idle,  at  the  close  of  1841,  so  depreciated  was  mill  property,  that  a  new  mill  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Manchester,  which  cost  jC120,000,  stopped,  June  12, 1840,  and  was 
■old  at  public  auction  for  £36,100.  Such  was  the  sUte  of  afiairs  then ;  now,  the  re- 
yene  is  the  case ;  all  the  mills  are  employed,  and  many  new  ones  are  in  process  of 
erection.  The  cheap  goods  are  going  in  increasing  quantities  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  not  on  credit,  but  in  exchange  for  values.  The  China  market  alone,  has  beea 
since  opened,  and  takes  a  quantity  equal  to  half  the  consumption  of  England,  and  the 
coirency  of  England  is  in  such  a  position,  that  it  can  suffer  no  collapse.  The  bank  of 
Eittglaod  may  lose  JC8,000,000  of  coin  without,  under  the  new  law,  affecting  the  cui- 
raacy,  and  the  issues  of  the  country  banks  are  very  low. 

The  movement  of  the  banks  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1845,  is  given 
in  the  following  official  statement  of  the  **  Board  of  Currency :" — 

MOVEMKNT  or  THE  BaNKS  OP  NeW  ORLEANS,  NOVEMBER  1,  1845. 

specie  Paying. 

TOTAL  MOVCMKNT  AKD    DIAJD  WBIOHT. 

Cash  Ltabilitiea.  Assets.  Circulation.  Specie.    LiabiltUes  Ex.  of  cap.    Asssets, 

Bk.  of  LouUlana,  4,004.435  4,737.663  932,183  3,743.790  4,606.434  81  9,571.933  59 

CannlBaok 809.>il9  1,387.680  331.465  408.744  816,767  00  4,818.705  44 

City  Bank 1,365,397  1,940.317  430,400  531,337  1.694,623  35  3,841.673  7» 

LoQ.  State  Bank...  1.206,091  1.819,340  308,933  1,036.750  1.396,09153  3.087,7\!8  O 

Merch.fc  Traders,  3,379  745  2,890.735  546.365  1,386.743  2,379,745  47  4J241.BS3  OB 

Union  Bank, 35,181  499,086  87.660  64,830  603.967  54  8,068,506  3t 

Non^Specie  Paying, 

Ctt^n«'B*k 1,197883  7«.448        963,589  9,393  1,905,813  44       aSSSOOS  97 

ConsoUdated  B*k.         783.791  36.909        775,180  36,909  783,791  06       3.110.784  4» 

TofAL. $11,781,743  $13,387,978    $1,395,665    $6,306,381       $13,386,233  31    $44,089,»S  14 

We  give,  below,  a  anmmary  of  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  banks  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  up  to  the  1st  of  November,  1845,  as  made  to  the  comptroller  of  the  state.    The 
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report  of  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Ogdensburgh,  waa  nqt  made  in  conformity 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  therefore  could  not  be  accepted  and  included  in  the 
general  statement  The  amount  of  notes  delivered  to  that  bank  is  (249,870,  most  of 
which  were  probably  in  circulation — ^making  the  entire  circulation  of  the  banks,  on  the 
Ist  November,  about  921,625,000. 


Rbsoukcbs. 

Loans  and  discoontt,               -       -  t89  IG^  "^61 

"          '•          todlreeton,     -  4  i/ir.TlG 

"          "          to  broken,       -  1  jj:  -58 

Real  estate, aiMi,i64 

Bonds  and  mor^ages,       ...  3  i -1746 

Stocks  and  promissoiy  notes,    -       -  IOl^^^J^"^ 
Doe  (ta.  directors  oth.  than  for  loans,  etc,      Xt.  j)6 

••      brokers  "  ••  »•       Myi-ilS 

BankAind, ^t^i/JeS 

Loss  and  expense  aecoant,       •       -  4  jr»  :i84 

Overdrafts, i^:;.J43 

Specie,      -       -       -       -       -       -  8^^:45 

Gash  items, &.1M7  fiSS 

Bilb  of  solvent  banks  on  hand,        -  9  ;^>*^.  H03 

**      suspended       *«          -        -  H.im 

Doe  fVom  b«uifca  and  baaken,          -  %,iyuM 

Addforcents, ri61 


Total  neoa)«es, 


-  $190,401,997 


LlASILITIIS.. 

Capital,     .       -       -       -       - 

Profits, 

Bank  notes  in  dreolatioo, 
Reg'd  **  ••       '-       - 

Due  treasorer  of  the  state, 
Due  commlssioneiB  of  canal  fhnd. 
Due  depositors  on  demand. 
Doe  Individoals,        -       -       - 
Due  banks,        .       .       .       - 
Due  treasurer  of  the  U.  B., 
Am't  doe,  not  under  other  heads, 
Addforcents,    .... 


$42,845,498 

5,018,043 

881.404 

90,493,965 

631,083 

1,561.330 

31,773,991 

750,399 

19.839,854 

3,009,649 

584,740 

S71 


Total  UabUitles, 


$190,401,997 


Relative  Condition  of  the  Baihcs  of  New  York. 
The  quarterly  reports  of  the  banks  of  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  yoar  ending  te 
Ist  of  November,  show  the  following  results : — 


Loans  and  discounts,.... 

Stocks,^ 

Specie, 

Cash  items, 

Bank  notes 

Due  from  banks, ^... 

Capital, ^ 

Circulation, 

Deposits, 

Due  to  banks, 

Due  canal  fund, 


Feb.  1. 

$70,888,578 

10.243,043 

6.893,236 

4,839,886 

2387,008 

7,684,850 

43,674.146 

18.513,403 

25,976,246 

11,501,102 

1,607,572 


Mavl. 

$74,616,060 

10,086,904 

8,118,324 

6,180,852 

2,512,474 

7,833,713 

43,555,228 

19,581,543 

28,425,967 

12.9654232 

1,257,358 


Aug.  1. 

870,179,266 

10,800.606 

8,909,527 

4,754,884 

2,4fte,U7 

7,791,489 

43*063,627 

18,4G1,410 

27,a6,520 

13,&Gaj46 


Nov.  I. 

f74»780,43S 

1 0,962,^22 

8,864,545 

5,947,585 

3J25S,.'S62 

9,533.iJ25 

42,e45,t28 

91,625,239 

31,773,991 

12,8^9.854 

1,581,330 


It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  items  indicating  confidence,  and  a  proeperoos  bosinesi, 
kave  laigely  increased  since  the  last  report,  and  are  larger  than  at  any  period  during  the 
year.  The  loans  and  discounts  have  increased,  since  the  Ist  of  August,  $4,601,169,  and 
are  higher  by  $  134,375  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  year.  The  specie  is  $  1 ,991,309 
more  than  in  February,  and  $24,962  less  than  in  August  The  cash  items  have  iiN 
creased  $1,192,700  since  the  last  report  The  amount  due  from  banks  has  increased 
$1,742,137.  The  circulation  shows  the  large  increase  of  $3,160,829,  and  the  deposits 
the  sUU  laiger  increase  of  $4,037,471. 

We  give  below  the  average  prices  of  grain,  at  Liverpool,  at  the  under-mentioiied  dates : 
'  AvnAOB  Price  of  Graxh  at  Ltverfool. 
Wheat        Barley.        Oats.  Rye.        Beans.        Peas.      Floor. 


«.  d.         0.  d. 


9.  d. 


«.  d. 


September  20        52  6 

30 

9 

21    7 

32 

8 

42  10 

37  0 

0 

September  27,       53  2 

30 

2 

22    8 

33 

1 

42 

5 

389 

0 

October  4,             56  0 

31 

1 

23    4 

33 

8 

43 

1 

42  6 

0 

October  11,           67  9 

31 

3 

23    4 

34 

9 

43 

1 

44  3 

0 

October  18,           58  8 

32 

0 

32    5 

34 

5 

44 

5 

43  0 

0 

October  25,            59  5 

33 

0 

24  11 

34 

6 

45 

5 

44  1 

0 

Ag.  Av.  6  week^  26  3 

31 

4 

23    1 

33 

9 

43 

6 

41  7 

0 

Duty  on  Frgn.Pro.  16  0 

7 

0 

5    0 

9 

6 

1 

0 

1  6 

9 

Do.  on  Canadian,    1  0 

0 

6 

0    6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0  6 

0 

Do.  other  Brit  CoL  3  0 

0 

6 

0    6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

06 

1 
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COilEBCIAl  REGULATIONS. 

THE  NEW  MEXICAN  TARIFF. 

The  New  Orleans  Price  Current  publishes  the  following  translation  of  the  new  Mex- 
ican tarifil    It  m  from  the  Diario  of  Mexico : — 

Art  1.  No  essential  change  is  made  in  the  mode  in  whidi  Teasels  bound  to  Mexico  ue 
to  be  cleared  in  foreign  ports. 

Art  3.  All  the  ports  now  open  to  foreign  trade  continue  the  same. 

Art  3.  All  vessels  now  permitted  to  carry  goods  free  of  duty,  shall  continue  to  posMis 
the  same  privilege. 

Art  4  The  following  articles  are  prohibited :  Brandy  from  cane  (taffia)  and  all  odier 
strong  liquoiB  not  produced  from  grapes ;  except  gin,  rum,  and  other  kinds  of  spirits  men- 
tioned in  the  list ;  imported  in  ^ttles,  jugs,  pitdiers,  and  other  vessels,  containing  not 
more  than  four  pounds  of  liqnid  each ;  starch,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  li^t; 
anniseed  not  around ;  capers ;  sugar  of  all  kinds ;  rice ;  raw  cotton,  in  seed  or  ginned, 
(in  all  cases  when  cotton  wool  is  permitted  to  be  imported,  the  extraordinary  duties  to 
which  it  is  subject  shall  be  indicated ;)  indiffo ;  brass  and  copper  of  all  sizes ;  arms,  of  all 
kinds,  muskets,  swords,  etc,  agreeably  to  me  decree  of  September  523, 1840 ;  sulphur; 
boots  and  bootines,  widi  leggins,  whether  of  leather  or  clodi,  for  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren ;  metal  buttons,  on  wluch  are  stamped,  inside  or  outside,  the  arms  of  the  repoblie, 
or  of  Spain  ;  cof!ee ;  wax,  manufactured ;  cast  nails  of  all  sizes ;  copper,  in  ban  or  nun- 
vfactured ;  cumin ;  tortoise  shell  and  horn,  manufactured ;  epanletts,  of  every  forai  and 
metal;  dressed  leather,  of  all  qualities  and  colors:  all  obscene  stamps,  pictures,  figurei; 
and,  in  general,  all  things  of  that  sort,  hurtful  to  religion  and  morality ;  curbs,  bitts,  span, 
made  in  the  fashion  of  the  country ;  galloon  of  metal,  of  all  kinds  and  qualities  whatefer; 
goat  and  deer  skins,  dressed,  except  such  as  are  manufactured  in  the  country,  or  ^ 
pbyed  in  machinery  ;  all  kinds  of  coarse  cloth  :  wheat  or  flour,  the  importation  of  which 
into  Yucatan  is  permitted ;  cotton  cloths,  do,  thread  and  twist,  of  all  qualities,  numben 
and  colors ;  soap,  of  all  kinds ;  childrens*  toys,  not  applicable  to  models  for  instructioo  « 
ornament ;  crockery  ware,  comprehending  ail  household  utensils  of  clay,  vitrified  or  not, 
virith  or  without  painting ;  books,  pamphlets  and  manuscripts,  which  shall  be  prohibited 
by  the  competent  authority  ;  receipts,  bills  of  lading,  invoices,  and  permits  of  the  custom- 
house, printed,  engraved,  or  lithographed;  lard;  molasses:  wood  for  building, of  all 
kinds,  except  for  ship-building  and  masts ;  excepting,  also,  nne  wood  for  caUnet  wock, 
allowed  to  be  imported  into  Tampico  and  Matamoras,  according  to  die  decree  of  Jane  3, 
1840,  and  generally^all  the  woods  mentioned  in  the  list ;  harness  and  saddles,  of  all  kindii 
with  their  appurtenances ;  plajang-cards,  of  all  kinds,  except  those  used  in  odier  countries, 
and  not  bearing  the  figures  on  Mexican  cards ;  gold  leaf,  pure  or  mixed  ;  woollen  doth  of 
coarse  qualities ;  parchment,  except  for  drawing ;  shot ;  lead  in  bars  or  plates ;  powder, 
except  for  hunting,  also  petards  and  crackers  for  children,  and  all  other  articles  made  of 
powder ;  fulminating  powder  being  allowed  to  be  imported  in  the  fiarm  of  the  revenoe; 
except  always  powder  brought  by  armed  vessels  for  their  own  use,  according  ^  ^  ^ 
cree  of  July  19, 1834,  promulgated  by  the  general  administration  of  the  revenue  on  me 
31st  of  the  same  month.  No.  139  :  ploughshares  oi  the  same  form  with  those  used  in  the 
country ;  masks  of  all  kinds — ana  cloth,  painted  or  printed  to  imitate  them ;  doddng  of 
all  kinds,  including  sacerdotal  vestments  and  ornaments — except  belts  of  oosise  dm 
(vandas  du  buraton)  with  or  without  fringe ;  ornamental  buttons  of  all  kinds,  leatbef 
shirts,  netting  drawers  of  cotton,  wool  or  silk,  gloves,  stockings,  handkerchief,  hats,  and 
suspenders ;  common  salt ;  sal^tre  ;  coat-lining,  fine  and  common ;  tallow,  raw  and 
melted ;  tobacco  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  forms,  cannot  be  imported,  except  for  the  farm  « 
tobacoo— tobacco  in  small  quantities  may  be  imported  for  personal  use,  according  to  law; 
cotton  stuf&,  plain  or  figured,  brown  or  white,  pure  or  mixed,  not  exceeding  thirty  threads 
to  the  qr.  inch,  Mexican  on  both  sides ;  cotton,  figured  in  imitation  of  kersey,  h*^''^' 
pure  or  mixed,  not  exceeding  thirty  threads  in  the  same  space ;  cotton  stufls,  plain,  cdwed 
or  striped,  pure  or  mixed ;  not  exceeding  twenty-five  threads  to  die  same  space,  o("^ 
color— by  fixed  color  is  signified  not  only  that  which  suffers  no  change  by  the  action  « 
water,  soap  or  light,  but  that  which  resists  these  agents  suffidendy  diat  it  cannot  be 
taken  for  brown  or  White  cotton,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  article  produced  in  the  ooimttT ; 
cotton  stufli,  plain,  colored  or  striped,  pure  or  mixed,  the  coloring  of  which  is  not  nM 
and  not  exceeding  thirty  direads  to  the  same  space ;  meats,  pickled,  dried  or  ^'^'f^ 
all  preparationa  of  pork,  minced  or  cut  up,  excepting,  always,  puddings,  sausagss,  «noke4 
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bacon,  and  sanciflBons  fwheat,  and  all  bread  stuffs,  except  Indian  corn,  in  the  eases  men- 
tioned by  die  law  of  Marcb  29, 1827 ;  shoes  and  slippers ;  zarapes,  blankets  of  wool  or 
cotton. 

Art  5.  The  basis  of  the  tariflffor  the  collection  of  duties  on  articles  not  specified  will 
be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  heretofore  practised,  and  the  same  rule  will  serve  for  cal- 
culating the  duties  in  the  interior,  according  to  the  laws  now  in  force.  The  dues  for 
anchorage  and  damage,  the  duties  of  municipalities  and  localities,  will  continue  as  in 
times  past  • 

All  goods  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  and  liable  to  measurement  by  the  inch,. when  they 
have  no  fixed  vara  of  breadth,  will  be  subject  to  the  laws  respectively  applicable  to  them ; 
but  when  they  exceed  a  vara  in  breadth,  will  be  taxed  by  the  square  vara. 

Art  6.  Duties  shall  be  levied  on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit :  Olive  oil, 
per  100  lb.  (5 ;  gin  in  bottles  or  jugs,  containing  not  less  than  4  lb,  vessel  not  included, 
per  cwt||16;  rum  and  arack,  do,  81^8;  brandy  from  grapes,  without  allowance  for 
leakage,  ^Vi ;  almonds,  sweet  and  bitter,  shelled,  9^  ;  do,  do,  in  shells,  (4 ;  safiron, 
dry  or  oiled  per  lb.  (1  50  ;  codfish,  and  all  other  salt  fish,  dry  or  smoked,  per  cwt  9^; 
cocoa  of  Guayaquill,  Para,  or  the  islands,  (4 ;  do.  all  other,  $8 ;  cinnamon  of  all  kinds. 
Cassia,  and  Canelon,  per  lb.  #1 ;  raisins,  figs,  and  dry  fiiiits,  per  lb.  ^3 ;  pepper,  fine 
and  common,  (8 ;  vinegar,  ^3  *  white  wine  in  casks,  without  allowance  for  leakage, 
95  ;  white  wine  in  bottles,  without  do,  ||d ;  red  do  in  casks  do,  ^ ;  do  do  in  bottles, 
^without  allowance  for  breakage. 

Variotts  Articles. — Steel,  per  cwt.  $2 ;  wax,  white  or  yellow,  032 ;  spermaceti, 
I  manufactured,  $25 ;  do  raw,  $12  50 ;  iron  of  all  sorts,  in  bars,  round,  square,  wrought, 
platina,  mineral,  bars,  $1  50;  iron,  hammered  or  cast,  $3;  paper,  no  change  in  the 
duties;  hats,  not  dressed,  $2 ;  do  all  others,  $3 ;  tin  of  all  kinds,  per  100  lb.  $4  50. 

Hardware. — Articles  of  iron  above  mentioned,  are  admitted ;  they  were  prohibited  by 
the  decree  of  August  14,  1842,  except  those  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  protected  ar- 
ticles— the  rest  are  classed  as  accurately  as  it  was  possible  to  do^and  are  liable  to  duty 
bv  the  quintal,  as  follows ;  articles  of  iron,  $3,  to  $10 ;  hardware  in  general,  $6,  to  $40  : 
glass  ware  and  porcelain  of  all  kinds,  colors  tind  descriptions ;  except  glass  and  crystal 
joined,  and  other  articles  named  in  the  catalogue,  without  allowance  for  breakage,  per 
cwt  $6 ;  glass  ware  of  all  kinds,  without  allowance  for  breakage,  $10. 

FiTRirmmE  and  Carriages. — Furniture,  new  and  old  of  all  sorts,  and  of  wood,  orna- 
mented, painted,  varnished  or  gilt,  per  quintal,  $15 ;  chariots  of  two  wheels  each,  $25  ; 
do  four  do,  $100 ;  gigs  of  two  wheels,  $60  ;  small  carriages  with  two  seats,  $150  ; 
do  do  with  four  or  more  seats,  $200 ;  coaches,  landaus,  and  other  carriages  with  two  or 
more  seats,  $300:  stages  or  omnibus,  with  any  number  of  seats,  $100. 

In  levying  the  duties  on  this  kind  of  article,  no  distinction  will  be  made  between  new 
and  old,  and  it  is  understood  that  such  vehicles  may  be  prevented  from  running  on  the 
public  ways,  if  their  wheels  are  not  of  the  size  prescribed  by  the  police. 

Flax,  Hemp,  Tow,  etc — Raw  flax  and  hemp,  per  vara,  7  cents ;  do,  do,  in  hanks,  per 
lb.  60  cents ;  twine,  flax,  hemp,  or  tow,  per  100  lb  $4  ;  flax  clear,  or  with  the  seeds,  per 
100  lb.  $3 ;  cloths  of  flax,  hemp,  or  tow,  white  or  raw,  36  threads  to  the  quarter  inch, 
Mexican,  per  vara,  7  cts. ;  do.  with  more  than  36  threads  do.  9  cents ;  do.  painted,  plain 
or  striped,  8  cts. ;  do.  white  or  raw,  worked  in  qolors  like  kersey,  11  cts. ;  do.  worked  or 
plain,  18  cents. 

Note. — ^All  kinds  of  doth,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  cotton,  will  be  considered  as 
cotton. 

Wool,  Hair-Cloth,  Ac — Carpets  and  mock  velvet,  per  vara,  75  cts. ;  cassimere,  do., 
75  cts. ;  wool,  raw,  per  100  lbs.,  $4 ;  doth,  fine,  per  vara,  $1 ;  do.  coarse,  white  or  co- 
lored, 12i  cts. ;  da  worked,  striped  like  kerseys,  75  cts. 

The  doths  mentioned  in  the  list,  when  mixed  with  other  material  than  wool,  except 
metal  or  silk,  shall  be  considered  as  all  wool. 

Silks. — Laces,  per  lb,  $12;  silk,  unbleached,  in  skeins,  per  lb,  $1 ;  da  da  flocks* 
ft2 ;  all  stuf&  made  of  pure  silk,  $3.  All  goods  mixed  with  silk,  shall  be  chaiged  as 
follows: — Silk  and  cotton,  $1  50 ;  do.  flax,  $1  80 ;  da  wool,  $2 ;  goods  of  more  than 
two  materials,  except  metals,  as  flax,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton,  $2 ;  goods  of  silk,  or  any 
other  material  except  metal,  shall  pay  b?  measure. 

Cotton. — Stuffii  plain  or  striped,  white  or  brown,  30  threads  to  the  quarter  inch  Mexi- 
can, per  yard,  15  cts. ;  do.  brown,  striped  like  kersey,  more  than  30  threads  to  the  quarter 
inch,  15  cts. ;  except  cdttonade,  plush,  velvet,  white,  per  vara,  11  cents;  stu&  colored, 
plain,  with  printed  stripes,  more  than  26  threads  to  the  quarter  inch,  10  cts. ;  do.  do. 
stamped  like  kersey,  plush,  bordered,  plain  or  fringed,  10  cts. ;  thread  cotton,  or  cotton 
•nd  wool,  induding  the  weight  of  the  paper  boxes,  Ac,  per  lb.,  50  cts. ;  stockings,  men's 
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and  women's,  per  dozen,  01  50 ;  do.  do.  do.  children's,  50  cts.;  mnslins,  plain  white, 
bordered  or  plain,  not  more  than  30  threads  to  the  quarter  inch,  per  vara,  12^  cts. ;  mag»- 
tins,  lawns,  and  other  goods  of  cotton,  very  thin,  white  or  colored,  bordered  or  plain,  wiib 
any  greater  number  of  threads,  12)  cts. ;  handkerchiefs,  printed,  striped,  or  squared,  26 
threads  to  the  quarter  inch,  9  cts. ;  do.  white,  plain,  figured,  or  colored,  more  than  30 
threads  to  the  quarter  inch,  11  cts. ;  da  white,  striped,  being  a  square  vara,  14  cts. ;  dow 
white,  bordered,  or  plain,  same  size,  16  cts. ;  da  white  or  colored,  very  thin,  same  aiza, 
no  matter  how  ipany  threads,  12)  ctB. ;  lace,  including  cartons,  boxes,  &C.,  per  Ibu,  ^2. 

We  have  no  time,  says  the  Diario,  to  insert  the  whole  list  of  these  articles.  The  va- 
riety, besides,  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  duties 
npon  them.  We  shall,  therefore,  qply  say,  that  in  levying  the  duties,  the  value  at  the 
place  of  production  is  taken  into  consideration,  giving  as  much  indnlg^ce  aa  pooslfak 
when  they  are  emi^ed  in  onr  own  manufactures,  as  coloring' matter,  &4X,  &c 


COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  MANILLA. 

POST  CBAliOES— ^DOOBT    DVTIIS— EXTORT    IDUTIBS— IRTIEPOBT  VOTtSM — tOWT  AHD    CUSTOM- 
BOQBB  BSeULATHnra— nRMS  fOE  SALIS  AMD  FOBOHASES. 

Port  Charobi — On  foreign  vessels,  2  rs.  per  ton,  and  one  half  on  such  that  neither  Icmd^ 
or  unloaded  cargo,  besides  fees  amounting  from  V^.to  ftl5,  according  to  the  size  of  voseela. 
Monies — ^The  Spanish  dollar  divided  into  8  rs.,  and  me  real  into  12  grains,  or  20  cenla 
Weights— The  pecal  equal  to  137^  lbs.  Spanish,  (140  lbs.:EngUsh)  the  quintal  to  100,  and 
the  arroba  to  24,  these  being  2  per  cent  heavier  than  the  English  lb.  Measuiefr— The 
cavan,  which  contains  5,998  cubic  inches,  and  is  divided  into25ganta8.  The  vara,  which 
has  36  inches,  and  is  8  per  cent  shorter  than  the  English  yard,  by  which  latter  cotton  and 
other  manufactures  are  sold  by  the  importers.    A  coige  is  20  pieces. 

Import  Duties — Spanish  commodities,  by  Spanish  vessels,  pay  3  per  cent  ad  valorena, 
and  8  by  foreign.  Foreign  commodities,  by  foreign  vessels,  14  per  cent,  and  7  by  Span- 
ish ;  in  general,  being  8  per  cent,  under  national  nag  from  Singapore,  and  9  firom  CMde. 
Spirits  and  strong  liquors,  produce  of  Spain,  by  Spanish  vesseb,  10  per  cent,  and  25  by 
foreign ;  if  they  be  foreign  produce,  by  Spanish  vessels,  30  per  cent,  and  60  by  foreign. 
Cider  and  beer,  produce  of  Spain,  by  Spanish  vesselF,  3  per  cent,  'and  10  by  foreign  ;  if 
they  be  foreign  produce,  by  Spanish  vessels,  20  and  25  by  foreign.  All  Spanish  wine*, 
by  national  vessels,  3  per  cent,  and  8  by  foreign.  Foreign  wines,  by  Spanish  veaela,  40 
per  cent  and  50  by  foreign,  except  champagne,  which  pajrs,  by  Spanish  vessels,  7  percent 
and  14  by  foreign.  Cotton  twist,  grey,  black,  blue  and  purple — knives,  or  bdos,  such  as 
the  natives  use — ready  made  clo&es,  boots,  shoes — preserved  fruits,  confectionary  and 
vinegar,  by  Spanish  vessels,  20  per  cent,  and  30  by  foieign.  Britiah  and  other  foreign 
cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  made  in  imitation  of  native  cloths,  chiefly  stripes  or  checks 
of  black,  blue  and  purple  colors,  Madras  and  Bengal  grey,  white  and  printed  cottons,  tow- 
els, table-napkins,  and  table-cloths,  15  per  cent  by  Spanish  vessels,  and  25  by  foreign. 
Biche  de  mer,  rattans,  diamonds,  tortoise-shell,  M.  O.  P.  shell  and  bird's-nesi,  1  per  cent 
by  Spanish  vessels,  and  2  by  foreign.  Machinery  of  all  soi^  for  the  promotion  of  the 
industry  of  the  country,  cotton  twist  of  red,  rose,  yellow,  and  green  odors,  gold  and  eil- 
ver  coined  or  uncoined,  plants,  and  seeds,  free.  Tropical  productions,  similar  to  those  o£ 
the  Phillippines,  also  arrack  and  gunpowder  are  prohibited.  Opium  is  only  admitted  to 
be  deposited  for  re-exportation.  Swords,  fowling-pieces,  muskets,  pistols  and  wariika 
stores  may  be  deposited  for  re-export,  and  cannot  be  introduced  without  the  qiecial  lioenae 
of  government ;  but  cannon  and  dress  swords  are  admitted. 

Export  Duma — Commodities  and  produce  of  every  description  to  Spain,  by  national 
yeasels,  pay  1  per  cent,  and  2  by  foreign.  Elsewhere  1^  by  Spanish  vessels,  and  3  bj 
foreign.  Hemp,  by  national  vessels  to  whatever  destination,  1  per  cent,  and  2  by  foreign. 
Rice,  by  Spanish  vessels,  free,  and  4)  per  cent  by  foreign.  Manufactured  tobacco,  and 
cordage,  of  Manila  hemp,  free  by  all  flags.  Grold  dust,  gold  in  bars,  and  alver  in  baza, 
free. 

Emtreport  DimES — One  per  cent  ad  valorem,  at  entry,  and  1  per  cent  at  the  ezpotta- 
tion,  with  one  per  cent  more  if  the  commodities  should  be  kept  there  more  than  twelva 
months,  two  years  being  the  longest  time  allowed  for  it 

Fort  and  Custom-House  Regulatioms — ^Vessels  newly  arrived  are  not  to  communioata 
with  the  shore  until  having  been  visited  by  the  port  captain's  boat ;  and  within  thirtf 
boun  after  this  yisit,  a  maiufestmuBt  be  presented,  stating  packageBi  maxka,  and  munbenb 
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bat  the  vesiel  may  rettin  her  cajgo  40  days  in  transit,  without  stating  whether  for  con- 
sumption or  deposit ;  and  without  being  obliged  to  land,  or  incurring  any  charge  on  the 
same,  except  gunpowder,  pocket-pistols  and  forbidden  arms. 

Terms  for  Sales  axd  Purchases— Sales  are  generally  made,  duty  paid,  at  three  to 
five  months  crcKJit,  occasionally  at  2^  per  cent  discount  for  prompt  payment,  and  export; 
are  bought  for  cash. 


BRITISH  CUSTOMS— DISCHARGE  OF  SHIPS  CARGOES. 

The  inspector  Greneral  of  the  coast  guard  service  having  called  the  attention  of  the  com- 
missioners to  a  proposition,  authorising  the  payment  of  expenses,  etc,  to  o£Boef8  in  thst 
branch  of  the  revenue,  when  kept  in  chaige  of  any  goods  bbyond  fourteen  days;  the  board 
have  granted  the  request,  and  orders  have  been  issued  that  the  inspectors  of  the  Thamea 
do  govern  themselves  in  this  matter  from  the  present  time  accordingly,  observing  that  the 
parties,  owners  of  the  ships,  or  merchants,  are  not  to  be  called  upon  for  payment  of  the 
expenses,  except  in  cases  where  there  may  have  been  unnecessary  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  the  cargoes.  This  order  has  further  been  conununieated  to  the  collectors  and  oon- 
troUers  of  the  revenue  at  the  various  outports  through  the  United  Kingdom,  with  direct* 
ions  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  cases  of  the  kind,  so  far  as  they  are  respectively 
coocemed. 


NAUTICAL  IRTELLISENCS. 

VERGAT  FAIRWAY  BUOYa 
Thb  Royal  Netherland  Minisier  of  Marine,  has,  under  date  of  May  19,  pubUahed  the 
following: — That  in  consequence  of  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Veeigat 
fairway,  the  buoys  in  the  fairway  between  the  bank  Scotsman,  and  the  shore  of  Walch- 
eren,  have  been  increased,  so  that  the  Veergat,  besides  the  black  buoy.  No.  1,  at  the  Room- 
pot,  (Creampot,)  which,  at  the  same  time  serves  as  the  outer  buoy  of  the  Veergat,  and 
th  e  red  bouy  of  the  west  point  of  Onrust,  (which  in  reality  separates  the  Veeigat,  and  tiie 
Rcompot,)  has  five  black  and  three  white  buoys,  viz : 

1.  The  black  buoy  No.  1«  in  43  palms  depth  of  water.  Bearings :  the  steeple  of  Mid- 
dleburg,  between  the  watch-house  and  hut  placed  next  to  it  of  the  east  watering. 

3.  A  black  buoy  No.  3,  depth  of  water  43  palms.  Bearings:  the  mill  of  our  Lady's 
Polder,  between  the  mill  and  church  steeple  of  the  so-called  <*  cow-mill,''  below  Yeerein 
the  trees  of  the  east  watering. 

3.  White  buoy  No.  1,  depth  of  water  43  palms.  Bearings:  the  mill  of  our  Lady's 
Folder,  in  the  mill-bnilding ;  the  watch-house  of  the  east  watering,  in  the  Hospitel  of 
Veere, 

4  Black  buoy  No.  3,  depth  of  water  48  paUns.  Bearings :  the  oom-mill  just  easterly 
of  a  small  house  with  a  red-tiled  roof,  below  Veere  a  SDiall  house  on  Eamperiand,  between 
two  farm-houses. 

5.  black  buoy  No.  4,  in  43  palms  of  water.  Bearings :  the  small  steeple  of  Oapinge, 
against  the  fort  of  Ten  Hoak ;  the  small  tower  of  oar  Lady's  Pdder  just  visible  about 
the  Downs. 

6.  White  buoy  No.  3,  depth  of  water  43  palms.  Bearings :  the  steeple  of  the  hospital 
at  Veere,  against  the  comer  of  the  fort  of  Ten  Hoak. 

7.  Black  buoy  No.  5,  depth  of  water  37  palms.  Bearings :  the  cow-mill  just  free  of  the 
•ast  comer  of  the  watch-house  of  the  east  watering;  a  amall  out-house  agaiasft  te  north 
comer  of  a  greater  one  on  Kamperland. 

It  is  also  notified  under  date  of  June  30,  diat  the  booya  of  the  West  Friesltnd  Seegatt 
are  at  present  as  follows : 

1.  A  white  and  red  painted  buoy,  serving  as  an  ovtsnnost  bnoy,  in  the  depth  of  water 
of  100  palms,  under  the  following  bearings :  a  large  beacon  or  aeheermondLoog ;  a  small 
ditto  on  Engelman's  Plate ;  three  white  buoys  opposite  the  soudi  shore. 

The  course  from  the  outer  buoy  is  through  the  middle  of  the  fairway,  as  far  as  the 
ddid  black,  or  the  so-oalled  baoy  before  the  middle  gat  &  £.,  at  a  depth  of  waler  of  100 
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palms,  the  water  being  deepest  near  the  white  baoys,  and  die  more  afaallow  near  the  oit> 
ennoet  black  baoy. 

The  stream  in  this,  north-west  sea-gat  runs  usoally  8.  E.  by  EL,  and  die  ebb  N.  W.  bf 
W.  The  depth  of  water  is  taken  at  usual  low  water,  and  the  bearings  according  to  cob- 
pass. 


LIGHTS  ON  THE  NORTH  COAST  OF  FRANCE. 

Htdbosrafhic  Ofhce,  Admiralty,  2nd  July,  1845. 
The  French  government  has  announced  that,  on  the  13th  of  August,  1845,  the  follow- 
ingi  lights  will  be  established  on  the  north  coast  of  France : 

1.  Flashiho  Light  of  Ile  Vieboe. — ^This  light  will  be  varied  every  four  minutes,  byi 
red  flash,  and  each  flash  will  be  preceded  and  followed  by  short  eclipses. 

The  light-house  stands  110  yards  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Vierge  Island,  and  two 
miles  E.  N.  E.  by  compass  from  the  outer  anchorage  of  Abervrac'h,  in  latitude  48, 38,  W 
N.  longitude,  4,  34,  0  W. 

The  light  is  108  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  high  water  of  spring  tides,  and  msf 
be  seen  at  the  distance  of  15  miles. 

3  and  3.--Two  Liqhts  op  Abbrvkac'h*— The  westernmost  of  these  light-houses  is  pU- 
ced  on  Vrac'h  Island,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance  of  Abervrac*h,in  latitade 
48,  36,  57  N.,  longitude  4  34  30  W,  The  light  will  be  i«d,  and  fixed,  and  wiU  stind  59 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  high  water  of  spring  tides.  It  will  be  visible,  in  fine 
weather,  at  the  distance  of  4  miles. 

The  eaistemmost  light  is  also  fixed,  but  bright,  and  will  be  placed' on  4e  tower  of 
Plouguemeau  church,  nearly  4  miles  S.E.  by  E.,  by  compass,  from  the  above  light  onW 
Vrac*h.  It  will  stand  226  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high^water  at  spring  tides, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  10  miles. 

Note. — ^The  red  light  of  lie  Vrac*h  is  one  with  Plouguemeau  light,  will  be  tbe  leid- 
ing  mark  for  nmning  into  Abervrac*h  creek  from  the  sea ;  but  it  will  pass  within  ^f^J^ 
of  a  rock  called  the  Petit  Pot  de  Beurre,  which  lies  in  the  outer  anchorage  of  Aberrn^ 
and  which  must  be  left  to  the  northward.  The  light-house  on  Ile  Vrac'h,  will  be  painted 
white,  so  that  the  above  mark  will  be  equally  conspicuous  by  day. 

It  is  intended  to  establish  two  small  iimer  lights,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  vessclaM^ 
only  into  the  principal  anchorage  of  Abervrach*,  but  up  to  the  creeks  of  Anges,  and  St 
Antoine,  which  is  ory  at  low  water. 

It  is  high  water  at  full,  and  change  in  Abervracli,  at  4  hours  and  17  minutes ;  and  or* 
dinary  spring  tides  rise  about  25  feet 


ROCK  ON  THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  ANGLESEA. 

Captain  Becker,  in  a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Sarsfield,  says,  that  commander  RolsnioB 
has  found  the  rock  on  the  eastern  coast,  off  Anglesea,  on  which  the  steam-vetsel  Qo«h| 
Victoria  sunk  last  June.  Bearings  from  the  pinnacle  on  ^  Gravel  Bank :  Cemaes  MiD 
a  quarter  of  a  point  open  east  of  the  beacon,  bearing  S.  E.  }  S.  Kemlyn  Mill,  toodiiog 
the  eastern  end  of  Kemlyn  Farm,  bearing  S.  Higbwater  mark  of  Henborth  Point  in  ooe 
with  Fencaen  Beacon,  S.  W.  J  S.  Captain  Becker  says ;  ••  It  is  with  pleasure  I  addtW 
the  public  spirited  conduct  of  the  company,  in  placing  a  vessel  at  commander  Robinson^ 
service  oa  this  occasion,  has  thus  led  to  the  immediate  benefit  of  this  diseoreiy.** 


SAND  BANKS  OFF  WEXFORD. 

These  banks  lie  from  the  Tuskar  N.  16.  E  8}  miles ;  from  the  Blackwater  buoj S31» 
W.  2)  miles ;  from  north  end  of  Long  Bank,  N  87,  E  2|  miles,  and  from  the  new  groaadi 
N  25,  E  4j  milee;  where  these  bearings  intersect  there  is  but  15  feet  of  water.  It  > 
(within  the  5  fathon^  line)  If  miles  in  length,  having  several  shoal  spots  upon  it 

To  the  southward  of  the  above,  about  one  third  the  distance  towards  the  newgrooivi 
IS  another  small  ridge  (175  fathoms  in  length)  having  4^  fathoms  on  it  *^ 

The  soundings,  between  Blackwater  Bank  and  the  above,  are  7,  8,  and  6  fathoms,  m 
between  it  and  the  Long  Bank,  15  to  6  fathoms.  Again,  to  the  southward,  betweeo^ 
and  the  narrow  ridge  of  i  fathom,  there  are  7and  8  fathoms ;  between  this  ridp**'^ 
new  grounds  are  15  and  16  fathoms,  up  to  7  and  5  fathoma. 
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COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 

COMMERCE  OF  CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

ChablesWn,  the  commercial  capital  of  South  Carolina,  is  mtuated  in  33^  46'  33"  north 
latitude,  and'>^9<^  57'  37"  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  3<^  56'  3"  west  longitude 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  is  about  755  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  New  York.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  ptipuladon  of  the  city  has  been  small,  although  steady,  compared  with  the 
cities  of  the  west,  and  the  northern  Atlantic  cities.  In  1790,  it  was  16,359,  and  according 
to  the  last  census,  (1840,)  it  had  increased  to  39,351,  of  which  nearly  one  half,  14,000, 
were  slaves.  If,  however,  we  add  11,876,  the  population  of  St  Philip's  parish,  north  of 
the  city,  which,  although  not  within  its  chartered  limits,  is  virtually  a  part  of  the  city,  we 
have  a  population  of  41,137. 

The  trade  of  Charleston  is  extensive,  comprising  that  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  state, 
and  including  much  of  that  of  North  Carolina  and  Geoigia.  Its  tonnage  in  1840,  amount- 
ed to  39,350.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  convenient,  but  obstructed  by  a  bar  at  its 
mouth,  across  which  are  four  principal  channels.  The  north  channel  has  a  depth  of  water 
at  high  tide  of  about  fourteen  feet,  and  at  low  water  of  about  nine  feet  The  middle 
channel,  called  the  Overall,  has  a  depth  at  high  water  of  about  twelve  feet,  and  at  low 
water  of  seven  feet ;  but  the  bar  here  has  a  considerable  breadth  across,  which  renders 
the  passage  less  convenient  The  ship  channel,  at  the  south,  has  a  depth  of  seventeen 
feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  and  of  ten  feet  at  low  tide,  and  is  now  chiefly  used  for  large 
vessels.  It  lies  E.  by  S.  from  the  light-house.  South  of  this  is  Lawford's  channel,  which, 
at  high  water,  has  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  at  low  water  of  six  feet  AAer  entering  the 
harbour,  the  channel,  which  is  deep,  passes  very  near  the  S.  end  of  Sullivan's  island. 
Here  Fort  Moultrie  is  situated.  The  harbour  is  also  defended  by  Castle  Pinkney,  on  an 
island  in  the  harbour,  two  miles  E.  of  ^e  city ;  and  by  Fort  JTohnson,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  harbour,  nearly  opposite.  A  fort  is  also  erecting  on  a  sand-bar,  opposite  to  Fort  Moul- 
trie, called  Fort  Sumter.  It  stands  close  upon  the  channel ;  and,  when  completed,  will 
be  most  efficient  in  the  defence  of  the  dty.  In  an  isolated  part  of  the  suburbs,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city,  the  state  has  erected  nine  fire-proof  magazines  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  public  powder,  and  as  the  depositories  for  that  of  the  merchants.  They  are  dis- 
posed in  three  ranges,  and  are  built  of  brick,  in  a  circular  form,  vdth  conical  roofs.  The 
centre  buildings,  designed  exclusively  for  the  public  powder,  is  the  largest,  and  will  con- 
tain 4,000  kegs.  The  roof  is  bomb-proof.  The  other  buildings  will  each  contain  1,000 
kegs. 

Charleston  contained,  in  1840, 37  foreign  commercial,  and  34  commission  houses  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  $3,564,750 ;  45^  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of 
$3,317,450 ;  seven  lumber-yards,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000 ;  three  grist-mills  and  four 
saw-miUs,  manufactured  articles  to  the  amount  of  $335,000,  employing  a  capital  of 
$334,000.  Vessels  were  built  to  the  amount  of  $60,000.  Eight  printing-offices,  five 
binderies,  four  daily,  three  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  four  periodi- 
cals,  employed  a  capital  of  $130,000.  EMghty-four  brick  and  stone,  and  twenty-six  wooden 
houses  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of  $937,700.  The  total  amount  of  capital  employed 
in  manufactures,  was  $770,500.  The  exports  of  Charleston,  in  1840,  were  over  ten 
millions  of  dollars. 

Charleston  possesses  great  facilities  for  trade  with  the  interior.  A  canal  33  miles  long 
connects  the  west  branch  of  Cooper  river  with  Santee  river ;  and  this  river,  together  with 
the  Congaree,  its  principal  bcanch,  has  been  so  impro^ed  as  to  extend  the  navigation  to 
Columbia.  But  its  most  important  commnnirafion  with  the  interior,  is  by  means  of  the 
South  Carolina  railroad,  extending  136  miles  from  ChazlestoQ  to  Hambaig,  on  Savaimab 
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river,  oppoiite  to  Augusta,  Geoi^gis.  A  brandi  of  it  extends  63  mfles,  from  BrtnchriHe 
to  Columbia.  Three  lines  of  packets  connect  Charleston  with  the  city  of  New  York- 
One  of  these  consists  of  six  ships,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  port  every  five  days. 
Another  consistB  of  eight  brigs,  one  of  which  sails  every  fourth  day.  There  is  another 
line,  which  consists  of  six  brigs.  Numerous  steam-boats  ply  to  Savannah,  Beaufort, 
C^eorgetown,  Columbia,  St  Augustine,  and  other  places.  The  carrying  trade  is  extea^ 
sively  in  the  hands  of  the  northern  states,  and  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  custom-house  returns,  exhibits  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  Charleston,  for  the  last  twenty-two  years : — 

Imports  aitd  Exports  at  Cbarlxstoh,  S.  C,  in  each  tear,  from  1841  to  1845. 

Yean.  Imports.  £xpoitf. 

1821, $3,007,114  $7,200,511 

1832,. 2,883,586  7,260,320 

1823, 2.670,705  6,898,814 

1824, 3,166,185  8,034,083 

Total, $10,727,589  $29,393,727 

Average, 3,681,897  7,348,432 

Imports,  two-fifths  of  exports  in  value. 

1825, $1,892,297  $11,056,743 

1826,. 1,534,483  7,554,036 

1827, 1.434,106  8,322.561 

1828, 1,242,048  6,550,712 

1839 1,139,618  8,175,586 

1830, 1,054.619  7,637,031 

1831, 1,238,163  6,575,202 

1832, 1,213,725  7,752,731 

Total, $10,749,059  $63,614,601 

Average, 1,343,633  7,951,835 

Imports,  one-sixth  of  exports  in  value. 

1833, $1,517,705  $8,434,335 

1834, 1,787,367  11,307.208 

1835. 1,891,805  11,338,016 

1836, 2.806,361  13,684,376 

1837, 2,510.860  11,220.161 

1838, 2,318,791  11,043,070 

1839, 3,086,077  10,385,426 

1840, 2,058.870  10,036,789 

1841, 1,557,431  8,043.284 

1843, 1,359,465  7,535,733 

Total, $30,894,633  $103,917,358 

Average, 2,089,463  10,291,736 

Imports,  one-fifth  of  exports  in  value. 

1843, $1,294,709  $7,760,809 

1844, 1,131.515  7.433,282 

1845, 822.603  8,635,896 

Total, $3,348,836  $33,839,987 

Average, 1,083,943  7,943,329 

Imports,  one-seventh  of  exports  in  value. 

The  averages  under  the  various  tarifib,  show  as  follows:— 

4  yean,  1831  to  1834,. $3,681,897  $7,348,433 

8     «    1825  to  1832,. 1,343,633  ,             7,951,825 

10     «    1833  to  1842,. 3,089,463  10.291,736 

8     ^    1843  to  1845,. 1,083,943  7,943,339 

Our  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  Charleston,  are  rather  meagre,  and  we  dionU 
it  a  fator  if  some  resident  of  that  dty,  or  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  would 
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furnish  us  with  an  article,  or  anthentie  materials  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  com- 
merce and  resources,  not  only  of  that  dty,  but  of  the  state.  It  is  our  design  to  embody, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  pages  of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  full  and  correct  state- 
ments of  the  industrial  resources  of  every  section  of  the  country,  and  thus  render  our 
journal,  what  it  has  been  our  endeavor  from  the  start,  a  truly  national  work,  free  from  all 
party  or  sectional  bias. 


COMMERCE  OF  MANILLA. 

Maiolla,  is  the  sea-port  city  of  the  Philippine  islands,  and  the  capital  of  the  Spamah 
settlements  in  the  east  It  is  the  only  port  in  the  Spanish  Phillippines  with  which  Spanish 
vessels  to,  or  from  Europe,  or  foreign  vessels  from  any  quarter,  are  allowed  to  trade. 
Spanish  vessels  trading  to  China,  Singapore,  etc.,  are,  however,  allowed  to  proceed  to 
various  out-ports,  and  there  take  on  board  their  outward  cargo.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  sugar,  which  is,  by  far  the  most  important ;  hemp,  and  stuffs  made  of  hemp ; 
rice,  of  which  large  quantities  are  sent  to  China ;  indigo,  japan,  and  other  woods ;  tobacco, 
segare,  coffee,  cotton,  tortoise-shell,  hides,  ebony,  etc  The  tobacco  of  the  PhiUippine 
islands  is  excellent,  and  might  be  produced  in  any  quantity  ;  but  its  growth  is  compara- 
tively limited  by  its  being  made  a  government  monopoly.  The  United  States,  France, 
and  Belgium,  have  consuls,  and  each  of  the  Canton  marine  insurance  companies  has  an 
agent  at  Manilla.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  are  neither  fire,  nor  life  insurance 
offices  nor  agencies ;  nor  is  there  any  newspaper,  or  other  periodical  publication,  issued  at 
Manilla. 

We  have  received,  however,  from  a  correspondent  of  the  Merchant^  Magazine^  C. 
Griswqld,  Esq.,  formerly  of  New  York,  a  printed  sheet  of  tables,  showing  the  quantity 
of  sugar  exported  from  Manilla,  during  ten  yean,  from  1835  to  1844,  inclusive.  From 
this  sheet  we  propose  to  give  a  tabular  statement  of  the  sugar  export  of  Manilla,  in  each 
year,  from  1835  to  1845:— 


Yean. 

1835,.. 

1836,.. 

1837,.. 

1838,.. 

1839,.. 

1840,.. 

1841,.. 

1842,.. 

1843,., 

1844,.. 

Yenfi. 

1835,.. 

1836,.. 

1837,.. 

1838... 

1839,.. 

1840,.. 

1841,.. 

1842,.. 

1843,., 

1844,., 


Enolakd. 

AufTKALIA. 

Tons. 

CwU.  On. 

Tom. 

Cwte. 

an. 

3,578 

18 

0 

67 

11 

2 

5,907 

10 

3 

•*..... 

>*.•• 

2.972 

11 

3 

121 

6 

1 

6.527 

10 

0 

956 

7 

9 

5,636 

13 

1 

3,041 

10 

1 

5,763 

3 

0 

3,548 

15 

0 

4,886 

19 

0 

3,127 

0 

0 

4,099 

17 

3 

6,980 

4 

0 

10,175 

1 

2 

4,847 

2 

0 

8,167 

1 

2 

Table- 

3,999 
-Continued. 

2 

1 

Bombay. 

Spaih. 

Ton*. 

Cwts. 

ar«. 

Ton*. 

CwU. 

On. 

635 

16 

1 

153 

18 

0 

110 
500 

12 
0 

2 

2,600 

0 

0 

2 

1,324 

13 

3 

930 

6 

2 

1,214 

17 

2 

775 

8 

0 

2,111 

6 

I 

657 

12 

2 

2,172 

1 

1 

563 

15 

3 

2,810 

15 

0 

507 

15 

0 

2,932 

15 

0 

313 

11 

0 

3,446 

3 

3 

608 

6 

2 

SnfOAPoac. 

Ton«. 

Cwts.  a. 

304 

1 

0 

106 

5 

0 

372 

8 

0 

66 

17 

2 

75 

8 

3 

129 

19 

3 

220 

10 

2 

84 

3 

1 

65 

7 

2 

AXBSIOA. 

Ton*. 

Cwts. 

o. 

5,380 

17 

0 

8  689 

10 

2 

2,781 

14 

1 

2,366 

7 

1 

4,221 

16 

1 

2,916 

11 

2 

3.590 

5 

0 

3.057 

9 

0 

3,235 

1 

0 

4,173 

11 

1 
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Total  Sitgax— Cultsd  axd  Uhgultbik 
Tetr.  .I'ow*.       <^«1*-     Cln.   Tears.  Tbns.        Cwti.  On, 


1835^ 11,602  18 

1836,. 14,876  8  3 

1837, 13,294  0  0 

1838, 12,375  17  1 

1839^ 15,632  8  2 


1840, 16,564  7  3 

1841, 15,321  8  1 

1842, 18,541  10  2 

1843, 22,239  18  S 

1844, 21,529  9  2 


The  following  is  the  comparatiye  annual  amount,  (averaged  on  the  last  ten  yean,)  of 
fDgar,  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  territory  and  industry,  in  the  Philippine  Isles:— 

CONSUMED  BT 

Eng.  and  colonies.         Spain.  Amertea.  Fnaet. 

Ann.  average  on  10  yean,....  10,583  512  4,041  36 

For  the  year  1844, 15,677  608  4,173  70 

The  following  table  shows  the  approziniate  average  prices,  in  dollars,  for  a  picol  of  140 
Iba.  English  weight: — 

Tears.  Clayed.  Undayed.  Value  of  doUin. 

1835, 4i  41-6  from  4    7  to  4    9 

1836, 51  4  "4849 

1837, a  3  "4648 

1838 41  3  "4445 

1839, 4  1-9  24  "4649 

1840, 41-10  3  2-5  "47.. 

1841, 4  3-8  3i  "4548 

1842, 3  4-9  21  "4678 

1843, 3|  2i  "42.. 

1844, 31  2  2-5  "    4    IJ     4   3 

These  prices  and  exchanges  are  to  be  regarded  as  approximately  radier  than  as  fhe- 
tionally  correct  The  unclayed  sugar  varies  in  price,  (of  which  the  calculations  here  ue 
formed  in  average  J  from  two  dollars  upwards,  per  picuL 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  "  Conunerdal  Regulations"  of  &e  present  number  of  diii 
Magazine,  for  the  port-chaiges,  import,  export,  and  entreport  duties,  and  other  regulatkoB 
of  trade  at  Manilla. 


MARITIME  STRENGTH  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  AND  THE  U.  STATES. 

THB  THREE  GREAT  NAVAL  TOWERS— FOPULATION  COMPARED — EZFORTS  OF  THE  THREE  FOWIBS 
^-COLONIAL  COMMERCE  OF  FRAVCB— COMPARISON  OF  THE  GREAT  COMMERCIAL  UAKOft^^^ 
RIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES  OF  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  AND  AMERICAN  SHIPS— OOMPARISOX  OF  VSf' 
NA6B — OF  THB  CARRTINO  TRADE — ^VAJUOUS  OTHER  COMPARISONS  AS  TO  THB  SHHTUIO  TEiK 
AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  THREE  POWERS. 

Baron  Dupin  has  recently  published  in  France  an  elaborate  essay  entitled  **  Com- 
parison of  the  Three  Principal  Navies  of  the  World.*'  The  editor  of  the  Revue  Bri- 
tanique  greatly  extols  the  picture  it  presents,  in  the  various  lights  of  utility,  commerce, 
and  power ;  and  it  appears  that  the  proof-sheets  were  communicated  to  him  by  the  ao- 
thor  as  they  come  from  the  press.    We  make  the  following  extracts : — 

Three  great  nations  share  among  them  the  dominion  of  the  seas ;  they,  alone,  ctnr 
on  mora  maritime  commerce  than  all  the  others  put  together.  These  are  the  EqgUelit 
the  Americans  of  the  United  States,  and  the  French. 

Population  of  the  Three  Great  Maritime  Powers. 

British  Empire, 125,000,000 

Kingdom  of  France, 36,000,000 

RepijbUc  of  the  United  States 18.000,000 

Total, , 179,000,000 

These  three  great  powers  extend  over  one.fifth  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
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I  have  eollected  their  imports  and  ezporia,  for  the  last  year,  from  the  official  docu. 
KB«nts  hitherto  published,  that  is,  1840. 

Comparison  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  toobther  of  the  Three  Powers. 

British  Empire, 3,415,343,250  francs. 

Kingdom  of  France, 2,063^08.552     »« 

Republic  of  the  United  States, 1,294,222,000     " 

Total, .'. 6,772,773,802     " 

Consequently,  considered  relatively  to  the  amount  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  popu. 

lation,  France  holds  the  second  rank. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  strength  of  their  respective  commercial  marines  corresponds 

to  these  first  results. 

France  being  at  once  both  a  continental  and  maritime  power,  a  considerable  portion 

of  its  exchanges  is  carried  on- by  land,  which  does  not  take  place  either  in  Great  Britain 

or  in  the  United  States. 

External  Commerce  of  France— (Ist  bt  Land,  2d  bt  Sea)— Amottnt  of  Exports  and 

Imports. 

Ist,  by  land, 582,084,351 

2d,  by  sea. 1,481,124,201 

Total : 2,063,208,552 

Although  more  than  one*quarter  of  the  French  commerce  is  carried  on  by  land,  the 

rest,  which  is  effected  by  sea,  surpasses  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  total  trIuo  of 

the  articles. 

But  the  commercial  marine  of  the  three  states,  is  far  from  corresponding  to  the  nvm. 

bers  in  their  respective  maritime  exchonges.    It  is  to  a  similar  disproportion,  that  I  call 

the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  public  good  and  of  the  national  power. 

Comparison  of  the  Great  Commercial  Marines — Amgxjnt  of  the  Arrfvals  and  Depar- 
tures OF  Ships,  Foreion,  as  well  as  National,  employed  in  Foreign  Commerce. 
Nation*.  Ships.  Tons.  Crews. 

Great  Britain, 56,154  9,586,924  516,951 

United  Slates, 23,948  4,715,333  234,476 

France, 36,237  3,737,197  320,258 

Total, 116,339  18,039,454         1,071,685 

^  Here  the  tonnage  of  France  loses  the  second  rank,  which  the  value  of  its  merchan- 
dise assigned  to  its  commerce.  It  is  already,  for  us,  a  subject  of  deep  meditation,  to 
see  this  inferiority  of  tonnage,  compared  even  with  the  United  States. 

The  disproportion  is  still  greater  and  more  afflicting,  when  we  consider  separately  the 
commercial  business  carried  on — 1st,  under  the  national  flag;  2d,  under  a  foreign  flag,  j 
Amount  in  Arrivals  and  Departures  of  National  Ships  employed  in  Forbion  Com- 
merce IN  the  Three  Principal  Maritime  Coitntrjes. 
Nationf.  Bhlps.  Toof.  Crews. 

Great  Briuin, 35,516  6,591,738  353,984 

United  States, 14,794  3,274,242  153,032 

France, 15,513  1,416,329  138,604 

Total, 65,823  11,282,309  645,630 

For  men  who  know  how  to  seek  and  discover  the  causes  of  the  inferiority  of  one 

marine  below  another,  it  is  not  requisite  to  go  beyond  this  table,  to  perceive  one  of  the 

principal  causes,  which  place  France  so  far  below  her  two  rivals  in  the  comparative 

scale  of  their  two  commercial  marines. 
If  we  take,  according  to  this  table,  the  mean  tonnage  of  the  ships,  and  the  mean 

number  of  tons  navigated  by  one  man  in  each  of  these  three  nations,  we  shall  find  the 

following  proportions : — 

Comparative  Effktact  of  the  Commercial  Marine  of  the  Three  Great  Naval  Powers 

1. — Comparuan  of  the  Tonnages. 

For.  Commeree  un-  Total  Tonnage  of 

der  the  Nat*l  Flag.  the  mean  ihips. 

Great  Britain, 185,599  kilogr. 

The  United  States, „ ^'  211,170     " 

Ranee, ^ ..^ 91,195     " 
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The  French  ahipe,  therefore,  employed  in  foreign  commerce,  do  not  exhibit  in  tUr 
mean  size  half  the  mean  tonnage  of  the  British  ships,  and  a  stiU  leas  proportion  con- 
pared  to  those  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  greater  the  size  of  the  merchant  ships,  the  greater  portion  of  tonnage  will  be 
aasignablo  to  each  man  of  the  crew ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  cheaper  the  meam  of 
transport,  the  more  advantageous  fur  the  ship-owner  and  the  merchant.  The  foUowiog 
comparison  will  show  the  truth  of  this  observation  :— 

Result  or  the  Ck>iirAB£o  ErncAcr  op  the  Gomxebcial  Mabote  of  the  These  Great 

Naval  Powers. 

3. — Cwnparison  of  the  Carrying  Trade. 

For.  Commerce  ^-  /  Heaa  weickt 

der  the  Nat*!  Flag.  per  man. 

Great  Britain, «  18,053  Idlogr. 

The  United  Stales, ; 21,39     ** 

France, 10,218    - 

Thus,  in  our  commercial  marine,  the  weight  transpojted  by  each  man  of  the  crew  is 
not  equal  to  even  half  the  weight  transported  by  each  American  sailor,  and  is  very  litile 
above  the  half  of  the  weight  transported  by  the  English  sailor. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  facia  for  France — this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  i«- 
feriority  which  we  must  endeavor,  at  any  coe:,  to  counteract.  It  explains  to  us,  in  great 
measure,  the  dearness  of  freight---dearer  in  our  ports  than  among  our  rivals — and  for- 
eigners  have  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  they  carry  on  with  us,  even  in  our  own  porti. 

COMFASISOir  OP  THE  NaTIOXI AL  TONNAOE  WITH  THE  FoBEIGN  TONNAOE,   IH  THE  COJDBICI 

rscuLUR  TO  Each  of  the  Great  Maritime  Powers. 

Poweneompared.                                                                               National  fla<.  Fo^?% 

Gfeat  Britain, « 6,591,738  2^^^1» 

The  United  States, 3,274,242  1.441,091 

France, 1,416,329  2,320,868 

We  ehall  render  the  disproportions  contained  in  this  table  much  more  evident, byp^* 
ing  the  amount  of  tonnage  under  the  national  flag,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
quantity  of  tonnage  under  a  foreign  flag : — 

Tonnage  carried  ttnder  the  National  Flag,  in  Comparibon  with  a  Miluon  of  ToB' 

NAGE   imDER    A   FoREIGN   FlAG,  IN   THE  RESPECTIVE  COMMERCE   OF  EaCH  OF  THE  GtUt 

Maritime  Powers. 


Powers  cninpaied.  NaUonaJ  flag.  .^ 

Great  Britain, > 2,200,778  ^'^^^r^ 

The  United  State^ 2,272,058  1.000,0W 

France, 610,258  1,000.0W 

Under  such  very  unfavorable  results  to  France,  the  first  desire  of  a  friend  to  ^.^'P/ 
try  must  be,  to  ask  himself  with  anxiety  whether  the  sad  inferiority  of  France  in  ">» 
competition  with  foreigners,  be  simply  a  transitory  state  arising  from  casual  circuB- 
stances?  whether  this  inferiority  be  of  long  standing?  whether  it  be  decreasing)  or "*• 
creasing?  uiwa 

Let  us  throw  light  on  these  important  questions.  The  comparative  results  ^^Tgj 
have  been  exhibiting,  belong  to  the  year  1840 — let  us  go  fifteen  years  further  back.  *** 
us  compare  the  progress  made  since  that  epoch.  -j  //  the 

In  England,  in  the  United  States,  in  1840,  foreigners  have  not  even  one-tbiid  «  °» 
total  weight  of  the  carrying  trade,  whilst  in  France  they  have  neariy  two-thirds  o!  i 

This  melancholy  disproportion,  far  from  decreasing,  inclines  to  increase »  ^^  ^'  *  *^ 
paraiive  decay  which  I  have  already  pointed  out.    There  has  been  a  vain  ®"°**'^ 
contest  it,  iqudiciously  founded  on  versatile  diflerences  that  occurred  in  two  or 
consecutive  years. 

Comparison  of  Tonnage  carried  under  the  National  Flag,  and  under  a  FoREioif  r 
WITH  A  Lapse  of  Sixteen  Years. — Ships  in  Ballast  are  not  Included,  oe  tb* 
proportion  against  France  would  have  appeared  still  greater.  ^ 

Epoch.  French  flu*.         ^^a  QflS 

1841 1,205,193  1»^« 

1825, 751,321  ^^ 


ProgresB  in  16  years, 454,872 


1,071,875 


L 
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CluniwqnfinlTjr,  in  1895,  tiie  fbreigii  toanage  ezee«<M  teF^reneh  onlfbfone-eleyentb, 
but  now  it  0iirpa»e8  th«  French  by  more  than  half.  Whilst  we  gain  450,000  tons,  car. 
ried  by  our  own  ships,  foreigners  haye  acquired  nearly  1,100,000 ! 

The  wound  must  be  probed,  in  order  to  discover  on  what  side  lie  the  remedies.  After 
what  we  have  established,  we  shall  no  longer  be  surprised  at  the  frightful  inferiority  in 
number,  and  eepeeially  in  aise,  of  the  vessels  constituting  French  commerce,  oompaied 
to  the  similar  materials  possessed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

CoMPABisoir  OF  Commercial  Vessels  bt  the  Three  Great  Mariume  Powers. 

Maritiine  Nomberof  Total  Meantoaaafe 

powen.  vMiels.  tonoafs.  perveMel. 

Great  Britain,. 90,913  3,430,759  115  8-10 

The  United  States ^ 3,366,333  160 

France, 31,178  699,453  33 

Including  5,578  fishing.boats,  total  tons,  36,353. 

What  renders  this  disproportion  still  more  deplorable,  is  the  excessive  inequality  of  the 
new  constructions  requisite  to  keep  up,  and  gradually  to  increase,  these  maritime  means. 
This  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  calculated,  like  the  preceding,  for  the  year 
1840  .w 

COMFARISOH  OF  THB  NbW  VEflBKLS  BOTLT  Alfin7ALLT,  ReQTTISITB  FOR  TRE  SUFFORT  AlID  Lf- 
OREAIR  OF  THE  COMMSROUL  MSARS  OF  THE  ThRBR  GrRAT  PoWERS. 

MiiitiaM  Number  oT  Toanage  ef 

powen.  v«imU.  vesaeli. 

Great  Britain, 1,448  823.507 

The  United  Sutee, 679  116,344 

France, 807  43,035 

Here,  again,  we  find  the  melancholy  inferiority  of  tonnage,  whidi  places  the  commer. 
oial  vessels  of  France  below  those  of  her  foreign  rivals. 

COMFARTSOW  OF  TBR  BCrAH  SiZBD  VbSSELS  Alfllt7ALLT  CojaTRUCrEU  RT  THE  OrRAT  MaRI^ 

TIME  FbWEBfr— Year  1840. 
Powen  compared.  Tonaafs. 

Great  Britain, 131,568  kilogr. 

The  United  States, 171,317     « 

France*. 53,314    « 

Thus  the  mean  tonnage  of  the  new  F^eadi  vcMels  Is  not  even  the  half  of  the  new 
English  vessels ;  it  is  not  the  third  of  the  new  American  vessels. 

By  the  necessary  result  of  these  great  inequalities,  we  see  that  the  same  number  of 
French  sailors  transports  an  incomparably  less  weight  than  the  sailors  of  the  two  mari- 
time nations. 


COMMERCE  OF  WILMINGTON,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Wilmington,  a  port  of  entry  in  North  Carolina,  is  a  place  of  considerate  commercial 
importance.  It  is  the  most  populous  town  in  the  state,  eaceeding  at  this  time  8/)00  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  capitol  of  New  Hanover  county,  and  has  a  court  house,  jail,  an  acad- 
emy, two  or  three  churches ;  numerous  stores,  and  about  800  dwellings.  The  harbor 
admits  vessels  of  300  tons,  but  there  is  a  dangerous  shoal  at  its  entrance.  Opporite  the 
town,  are  two  islands,  dividing  the  river  into  three  channels.  The  islands  afford  the 
finest  and  most  productive  rice  fields  in  the  state.  The  tonnage  in  1840  was  10,163,  and 
in  1844  it  had  increased  to  14,738.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  clearances  were  in  the  year  1844,  188  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  38,165,  and 
the  arrivals  for  the  same,  were  137  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  19,710.  Wilmington  has 
nine  steam  saw  mills  running  180  saws,  which  cut  annually  30,000.000  feet  of  lumber, 
valued  at  9300,000.  Several  of  these  establishments  have  planing  mills  attached,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  9000,000  are  annually  expended  at  this  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  alone.  Wilmington  has  also  eleven  turpentine  distilleries,  running  thirty-four 
stills,  which  consume  annoally  330,000  thousand  barrels  of  crude  turpentine,  valued  at 
$500,000  dollars     It  is  estimated  that  $300,000  is  employed  in  the  manofkctore  of 
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i^tB  of  turpentine.  Then  are  annoaUy  shipped  fix>ni  the  dty,  of  tar  30,000  baiiidfl,  rice, 
150,000  bushele,  etavee  and  shingles  9^^)0,000 ;  and  laiige  quantities  of  tobaoco,  cotton, 
flaxseed,  beeswax,  manufactured*  cotton  goods,  etc.  At  this  time,  tiiere  is  about  beizig 
established  an  extensive  cotton  manufactoiy  there,  which,  as  well  as  every  indication  of 
manufacturing  enterprise  in  the  south,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  promise. 


PROGRESS  OF  BRITISH  EXPORTS. 

It  is  generally  known,  says  V^lmer  &.  Smith's  Liveipool  times,  that  the  declared  tbI- 
ue  represents  the  actual  value  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and  that  the  official  value  is  the 
quantity  of  goods  of  each  kind,  estimated  at  uniform  prices  which  were  affixed  to  tbem 
in  1694 ;  while,  therefore,  the  declared  value  is  an  indication  of  cost,  the  official  value  is 
an  indication  of  quantity,  and  the  two  compared  together  at  any  period,  shows  the 
ohangee  which  take  place  in  the  price  of  goods.  Previous  to  1814,  the  year  to  which 
the  laigest  amount  of  goods,  according  to  the  declared  value,  was  exported,  was  1836. 
In  that  year,  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  ^653,368,573,  according  to 
the  declared  or  real  value,  and  -to  j£85,229,837,  according  to  die  official  value ;  showing, 
therefore,  that  the  price  of  goods  had  fallen  from  the  official  standard  of  value  by  36  per 
eent  In  1844,  ^last  year,)  the  value  of  British  exports  exceeded  any  former  year,  and 
•mounted  to  ^£58,5844^,  of  which  the  official  value  was  X131,  564,  503 ;  showii^ 
that,  now  the  price  of  goods  has  fallen  below  the  official  standard  by  no  less  than  55 
per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  showing  that  while  the  quantity  of  goods  exported  has  in- 
creased since  1836  by  45  per  cent,  their  yalue  has  increased  barely  10  per  cent  This  is 
a  striking  evidence  of  the  low  price  of  goods  at  the  present  time,  as  compared  vrith  1836, 
and  of  the  great  improvement  and  economy  introduced  into  their  manufactures  doriiig 
that  period,  by  the  improvements  of  machinery  and  otherwise.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  chiefly  to  these  improvements  and  the  lower  price  of  British  goods,  that 
die  British  command  such  anincreasing  demand  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Tl^e  whole 
-value  of  exports  to  all  her  possessions,  induding  those  in  Europe,  is  not  one-third  of  the 
whole,  and  her  expcnts  to  foreign  neutral  markets  are  constantly  more  than  two-thirds. 
This  shows  how  fallacious  is  the  general  opinion  that  ascribes  to  her  colonies  the  great 
bulk  of  export  trade.  The  amount  exported  to  the  British  possessions,  in  1836,  was 
jei3,731,379,  out  of  a  total  amount  of  ^£53,368,573.  Last  year  the  former  had  increased 
to  jCI  6,504,060 ;  but  more  than  the  whole  difierence  arises  in  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies 
and  Gibraltar,  the  latter  being  almost  exclusively  for  Spanish  consumption.  The  Britidi 
exports  to  India,  during  tiiat  period,  have  increased  from  £4,385,839  in  1836,  to 
ir7,695,666  last  year,  and,  therefore,  alone  shows  a  larger  increase  than  the  whole  ag- 
gregate colonial  exporls ;  so  that,  leaving  India  and  Gibraltar  out,  the  remainder  shows 
a  considerable  diminution.  With  so  satisfactory  a  progress  under  the  recent  system  of 
low  duties,  the  'Hmes  thinks  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  cause  has  arisen  to  in- 
duce the  Indian  government  to  increase  the  rates  of  duty.  The  following  statement 
shows  die  comparative  progress  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  various  geo- 
graphical divisions,  thus : — 

18S6.  1840. 

Nordiem  Europe je9,999,861  X14,336,797 

Soudiem  Europe 9,011,305  11,294,388 

Africa. 1,468,063  1,615,530 

Asia...... 6,750,843  11,373.731 

United  States 12,425,695  7,938,079 

British  Nordi  American  Colonies  &  W.  L....  6,518,843  5,533,338 

Foreign  West  Indies 1,338,785  1,173,931 

Central  k,  Soadi  America  induding  BmiL .  5,955,468  5,439,509 
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This  oomparifloa  diowsa  rery  luge  decretse  to  the  whole  of  the  western  world,  in- 
cluding the  British  colonies,  while  the  lai;gest  increase  is  to  Europe,  and  the  next  to  the 
eastern  markets.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  and  instructive,  to  find,  that,  in  spite  of  hostile 
tarifis,  made  more  and  more  stringent,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  greater  liberality 
exerdsed  in  England  towards  the  produce  of  thoee  countries,  has  had  the  effect  in  so 
striking  a  way  of  increasing  her  exports. 


COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  CATALONIA,  SPAIN. 

It  appears  from  retoms  that  have  lately  been  published  in  the  Spanish  capital,  that  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  Catalonia  have  consumed  in  the  short  space  of  nine  months, 
414,391  quintals  (upwards  of  41,000,000  lbs.  avoirdupois)  of  raw  cotton,  which  gives  a 
return  in  custom-house  duties  at  Barcelona  and  Havana  of  9,098,515  reals,  about 
9475,000. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  bales  of  raw  cotton  imported  to  Barcelona,  from  die 
4th  of  December,  1844,  to  the  11th  of  September,  1845:— 


From  New  Orleans 68,454 

From  Brazil  and  Pemambuco • ^ 19,137 

From  Puerto  Rico 3,757 

From  Cuba ,739 

Total  bales. 92,078 

Calculated  at  4)  quintals  per  bale,  make  414,391  quintals. 

DXTTHS  PAID  ON  THIS  COTTON* 

Reato-valion.  Mas. 
Calculating  that  two  thirds  was  imported  in  Spanish  vessels,  which 
pay  3  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  Ij^  when  lefl  in 

bond,  makes  14  reals,  1  marvedi  per  quintal,  being. 3,807,181  0 

One-third  in  foreign  vessels,  which  5)ay  21  per  cent,  etc 3,012,184  4 

Oa  passing  through  government  stores  at  Havana,  it  paid  2  per  cent.       2,279,1 50  16 

Total 9,098,515       20 


TRADE  OF  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI 
In  March,  1844,  there  was  an  interesting  report  from  the  war  department,  which  c(hi- 
tains  much  valuable  information  for  those,  especially  those  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Missiflsippi.  From  this  we  gather  that  the  total  produce 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  lead  mines  in  1825,  was,  in  round  numbers,  664,000  pounds ; 
in  1827,  5,000,000.  In  1838,  the  lead  shipped  from  Galena,  and  ports  above,  11,000,000 
of  pounds ;  in  1844,  39,000,000 ;  and  estimated  for  1845,  at  42,000,000  of  pounds.  The 
pine  lumber  sent  forward  from  the  mills  on  the  St  Croix  and  Chippewa  rivers  in  lows, 
in  1843,  was  21,000,000  feet  of  plank,  boards,  and  joist,  52,000  square  feet  of  hewn 
timber,  3,400,000  shingles,  4,000,000  of  laths.  From  the  mills  in  Wisconsin,  in  1842, 
8,500,000  feet  of  boards,  plank,  and  joist,  2,000,000  of  shingles,  1,200,000  laths.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  trade  of  Galena,  and  the  ports  above,  for  1843,  was,  in  round  num- 
bers, exports,  lead,  9937,000,  copper  f  11,000,  lumber  f  225,000,  hides  f  28,000,  ag- 
gricultural  products  f  48,000  ;  total  exports  f  1,250,000.  The  value  of  importa 
$1,150,000. 


IMPORT  OF  SUGAR  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  imports  of  sugar  into  Great  Britain,  up  to  November  1st,  1845,  exceed  thoee  of 
1844,  by  24,000  tons,  of  which  10,700  are  from  the  West  Indies,  7,000  from  the  Mauri- 
tius, 4,500  from  the  East  Indies,  and  2,000  foreign,  produced  by  free  labor.  The  in- 
creaae  in  consomption  for  the  same  period  of  eight  months  has  lieen  24,100  tom. 
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WEALTO  AND  COBOCEBCE  OF  LONDON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Free  Trade  League,  Mr.  H.  G.  Ward,  a  member  of  Pariitment) 
gave  some  details  "  which  would,**  he  said,  **  let  them  see  what  London  was,  better 
than  the  moftt  hyperbolical  language  of  general  description.** 

**  London  is  the  point  of  inter-communication  between- colonies  whidi  stretch  aloMat 
from  the  North  Pole— from  Canada  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — and  which  briogi  tbe 
indigo  of  India,  and  the  wood  of  Australia,  from  tiie  antipodes,  to  enrich  the  manofiM- 
tores  of  Leeds.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  oonmierce  that  would  seem  fabulous  to  the  mercfaanH 
of  Venice,  Tsre,  and  Carthage,  in  the  olden  times ! 

"  There  were  100,000  houses  of  business,  to  half  of  which  shops  were  attached,  tad 
all  the  details  were  upon  the  same  gigantic  scale.  Tlie  water  companies  supplied 
337,000,000  hogsheads  per  year ;  the  gas  companies  supplied  10,000,000  cubic  feet  every 
twenty-four  hours :  of  ale  and  porter,  there  were  consumed  2,000,000  barrels  every  year; 
•t  Smithfield,  in  1839,  tiiere  were  sold— catde,  180,780 ;  sheep,  1,403,400 ;  there  came 
70,000,000  eggs  annually  from  the  continent ;  the  paving  and  sewerage  of  London  ooit 
500,000/.  per  annum ;  its  newspapers  used  30,000,000  stamps  per  aimum ;  its  steamboati 
carried  10,000  passengers  dailv,  in  pursuit  of  business  or  health ;  1,000  miles  of  railway 
were  coinpleted  at  a  cost  of  47,000,000/.,  and  59  canals  at  a  cost  of  14,500,000/.,  con- 
necting it  with  the  most  distant  parts.  The  monthly  business  transacted  by  London 
bankers,  through  the  clearing-house,  averaged  75,000,000/.:  it  had  been  as  high  ii 
87,000,000/.  Put  all  these  elements  togetiier— add  tiie  intelligence  and  enterprise  of 
London  merchants — ^the  skill  and  industry  of  her  people— and  London  may  challenge 
the  world  to  produce  such  a  combination  of  power  and  wealth.  Then  take  the  popnlt- 
tion  in  London.  In  1801,  it  was  888,198 ;  in  1631, 1,508,469 ;  in  1^41, 1,833,699 ;  or 
3,000,000  in  round  numbers,  now.  Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  was  five  miles  and  t 
half:  or,  reckoning  from  Chelsea  to  Blackwall,  seven  miles  and  a  half.  Its  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  was  three  miles  and  a  half— a  principality  of  brick.  It  had  a  river  whicb 
mv ked  it  on^t  for  the  seat  of  commerce  from  the  earliest  times,  crossed  by  six  biidgei) 
which  cost  5,000,000/.  London  bridge,  alone,  cost  3,000,000/. ;  Soathwari(,  600,0001; 
Waterloo,  1,150,000/.  The  London  docks  covered  100  acres— the  vaults  contauied  eel- 
krage  for  65,000  pipes  of  wine ;  tiie  West  India  docks,  395  acre*— space  for  500  vends: 
the  Commercial  docks,  49  acres,  (40  virater,)  used  prindpally  for  the  Baltic  trade;  tai 
8t  Katherine*s  docks,  24  acres,  (11^  water.)  The  port  of  London,  in  1840,  receired 
3,950  ships— tonnage,  581,000— manned  by  33,000  meiL  The  toimage  of  die  collien  in 
the  river,  in  the  same  year,  was  9,638,333.  The  tonnage  of  ressels  trading  with  tbe 
colonies,  (1,683  ships,)  in  tiiat  year,  was  417,139 ;  witii  Ireland,  (907  ships,)  143,000; 
and  those  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  colliers  included,  (20,305  ships,)  8,686,631; 
3,166  British,  and  2,385  foreign  vessels,  of  931,404  tons ;  total  tomiage,  4,167,164-ftoai 
Hussia,  Sweden,  Germany,  Holland,*  France,  the  Mediterranean,  China,  and  die  United 
States.  London  had  paid,  upon  an  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  11,000,000/.  in  custonii 
dnties  out  of  tiie  33,500,000/.  to  which  the  total  customs  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdon 
amounts.  The  value  of  tiie  produce  that  entered  and  left  her  port  had  been  roughly  esti- 
mated at  80,000,000/.  per  annum ;  while  3,000  merchants  and  brdLSis  had  tiieir  ( 
log-houses  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Exchange.** 


LARGE  ITEM  IN  BRITISH  EXPORT. 

It  is  stated  as  a  fact,  in  Wilmer  Sl  Smiths*  Times,  that  tbe  largest  entry  of  goods  iior 
export,  of  the  largest  declared  value  ever  included  in  one  entry,  was  made  at  the  liver* 
pool  custom-house,  the  other  day,  from  Mr.  Jeremiah  Gamett,  for  China— 1,700  bales  of 
goods,  valued  at  ^3,000.    The  total  cargo,  it  is  said,  will  reach  X130,000. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  MEAT  IN  PARIS. 

The  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  in  Paris,  in  September  last,  was  5,939  oxan,  3,3^ 
cows,  6,558  calves,  and  37,303  sheep.  As  compared  with  the  consumption  during  tbe 
corresponding  month  of  1844,  there  was  an  increase  in  1845  of  180  oxen,  676  cowii 
897  calves,  and  3,596  dieep. 
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BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Wb  haye  compiled  from  the  last  report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
the  following  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  that  road,  for  each  official  year, 
from  1836  to  1845,  inclusive.  The  length  of  the  road  is  177  miles,  and  was  built  at  an 
avevage  cost  of  f  49,077  per  mile.    The  total  cost  to  Cumberirad  is  f  7,GSd,fi96. 

The  following  is  a  summary  view  of  the  receipts  from  passengers  and  freight,  in  each 
year,  from  1836  to  1845,  inclusive  :— 

SuMMiBT  «r  Receifts. 

Afg.ofpasMDfOft, 
OAAialyear.  From  paMODgera.  Ajn*t  ftom  tonnam.  andumnmge. 


1836, #128,126  30  #153,186  23  $281,312  53 

1837 145,625  39  155,676  09  301^01  38 

1838, 166,693  53  198,539  79  365,224  39 

1839, 173360  44  233.487  06  497,947  50 

1840, 177,035  75  255,847  95  439,883  70 

1841, 179,615  80  911,454  07  391,069  87 

1842 181,177  35  245,315  31  496,492  66 

1843, 274,617  27  300,617  81  575,235  08 

1844, 336,876  32  321,743  66  658,619  98 

1845, 369,882  30  968,790  88  738,603  18 

Total 92,133.510  SS         #2,444,579  85         #4,578,090  90 

Aggregate  ofyaisengeislor  the  above  p^ri«d. #1,605,946 

Gro«B  TOceipts  in  1845 , 738,601 

Grass  ezpensee.... ^ 963,843 

Net  receipts #374,769 

This  ii  about  5  per  cent  net  on  the  entire  coet  of  the  work.  Conadering  the  immanself 
expensive  rout  through  which  the  road  goes,  and  the  expenses  in  loeomotivM,  repairs^ 
«tc.,  of  the  first  year  of  such  an  enterprise,  this  is  a  favorable  result  There  is  another 
fact  worthy  of  notice.  It  is,  that  the  amount  of  the  receipts  from  tonnage  is  equal  t» 
those  from  passengers.  The  future  continuance  of  the  road  is  a  matter  of  gMat  im- 
portance  to  the  west 


SAFETY  OF  PASSENGER'S  BAGGAGE. 
It  appears  from  Wilmer  6l  Smith's  European  Times,  that  quite  an  animated  discua- 
■ion  has  been  going  on  in  England,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  protecting  the  baggage  of  paa* 
■angers  travelling  by  railroad.  From  the  remarks  of  the  editor  of  that  journal,  it  will 
•eem  that  the  excellent  method  of  ticketing  baggage,  as  praetked  vdry  genanlly  on  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States^  had  not  been  adopted.  The  editor  thus  correctly  describes 
our  system,  and  recommends  its  adoption  in  England : — 

**  A  number  of  cars  or  vans  are  placed  upon  the  tnck,  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the 
engine  and  tender— the  otgect  of  putting  them  in  this  position,  is  to  ensure  greater  safety 
to  the  passenger  carriages  in  case  of  collision,  or  should  tiie  engine  run  off  the  tndu 
These  vans  are  made  quite  water-tight,  with  a  door  at  each  side  of  the  track,  which  are 
securely  locked  when  the  train  starts,  and  are  in  charge  of  the  conductor,  who  is  also 
called  baggage.master.  One  or  more  of  these  vans  may  be  used  for  luggage  to  go  "  through,** 
•r  to  the  end  of  the  rout,  others  are  for  *<  way"  luggage.  When  a  passenger  goes  to  a 
station  to  take  his  place,  (from  Liverpool  to  London,  for  instance,)  he  gives  his  luggage 
to  the  conductor,  who  hands  the  owner  a  tin  check  with  a  number  upon  it,  perhaps  lOS). 
Tha  conductor  then  places  a  duplicate  1050  upon  the  ankle  of  luggage^  also  giving  a 
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check  for  eadi  separate  article  of  boZ|  trunk,  ba^,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  On  airmng 
at  hia  destination,  the  traveller  presents  his  check  1050 — and  as  a  matter  of  cooiae,  what- 
ever article  in  the  ba^gage-car  which  has  1050  upon  it,  belongs  to  him ;  and  so  on  widi 
the  other  checks,  if  he  has  any.  The  mode  of  delivery  is  thus :  at  ^e  end  of  the  jour- 
ney, (at  Euston-square  station,  for  instance,)  the  luggage-cais  are  brought  within  a  rafl- 
ling  upon  the  platform,  so  that  the  assistants  may  not  be  interfered  with.  The  door  is 
then  unlocked  by  the  conductor,  the  first  article  at  hand  is  taken  out,  whatever  number  is 
upon  it  is  called  out  loudly  by  the  assistant,  the  owner  has  the  duplicate  number  in  Iw 
hand,  and  as  toon  as  he  hears  his  number  is  called,  he  makes  known  the  fact  to  the  per. 
son  who  has  called  out,  gives  up  his  check,  and  takes  his  luggage.  If  a  traveller  has  a 
omnber  of  packages,  and  does  not'  wish  to  be  detained,  he  can  leave  his  checks  with  a 
porter  or  cartman,  and  feel  assured  that  there  will  be  no  error  in  the  delivery.  The  only 
objection  to  thia  mode  of  securing  luggage,  is,  the  detention  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 
If  properly  managed,  however,  the  luggage  of  200  passengers  can  be  delivered  withia 
ten  minutes — some  of  it,  of  course,  in  one.    The  advantage  is,  perfect  security  from  theft. 


FREIGHT  ON  THE  BOSTON  AND  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 

The  Albany  Evening  Journal  has  procured  from  the  books  of  the  company  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  number  of  barrels  of  flour  takea  eastward,  from  the  depot  at  Green- 
buah,  during  the  last  year,  (1844,)  and  showing  the  number  left  at  each  stoppinjif  place 
on  the  line  oH  the  road.  The  aggregate  of  the  general  freight  is  also  given,  showing  diat 
the  total  movement  of  freight,  both  ways,  over  the  Albany  and  Boston  railroad,  during 
the  year  1844,  amounted  to  71,150  tons  :— 


Whew  to.  BMi. 

Schodack, 3 

Kinderiiook, 215 

Chatham, 588 

East  Chatham, 619 

Chatham  Centre, 88 

Canaan, 797 

State  line, 2,791 

West  Stockbridge, 5,385 

Richmond 339 

Shaker  Village, 150 

Pittsfield 10,978 

Dalton, 3,885 

Hinsdale, 1,729 

Washington, ^ 205 

Becket, 1,182 

Chester  Factory, 1,055 

Chester  Village,. 1,802 

RusseU, .-. 542 

Westfield, 8,578 

West  Springfielc^ 542 

Springfield,.. 18,072 

Wilbraham, „ ^.  950 


Wliereto.  BUa. 

Pabner, « 8,889 

Warren, 2,207 

West  Brookfield,. 6,553 

South  Brookfield, 780 

East  Brookfield, 4,406 

Spencer, 826 

Charlton, 5,266 

Clappville,^ 830 

Worcester, 43,298 

MiUbury,..« 2,005 

Grafton,. „ „ 1,797 

Westboro*, 5,482 

SouthboroV 1,870 

Hopkinton, 737 

Framingham, „ „ 4469 

Natick, G89 

Needham, 964 

Newton........ ^ 707 

Brighton, 9 

Boston,. 154,054 


1844— BmtsIs  flour,  total,.. 
1843—  •« 

Increase  in  1844,.. 


Total 300,806 

300,808 

243,834 


1844— Tonnage,  flour  indoded,.. 
1S43—  "  " 


Increase  in  1844,.. 


Tonnage  freight  on  Western  railroad,  1844— Sent  east  from  Albany, 
H  H  «i  u  «.      Rec'd  from  the  < 


Total  toiw^.. 


56,974 

68,582 
43,584 

14,998 

TOBfl. 

58,532  18  51 
12,568  15    3 

7M01  13  54 
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lEICANTIII  IISCEIIANIES. 

THE  RICH  MERCHANT  BY  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Tbi  Knickerbocker  Magazine  puMlshes  the  following  authentic  anecdote  of  an  old 
New  York  merdiant,  whose  name,  were  we  permitted  to  mention  it,  would  Bound  fami- 
liar in  the  ears  of  many  of  our  metropolitan  readers.  As  it  is  not  altogether  without  a 
moral,  we  have  concluded  to  record  it  in  the  pages  of  the  Merdiants*  Magazine : — 

**  In  old  times,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  merchants  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  keep 
their  accounts  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  currency.  About  fif^  years  ago,  a  frugal, 
industrious  Scotch  merchant,  well  known  to  the  then  small  mercantile  community  of  that 
dty,  had,  by  dint  of  fortunate  commercial  adventure  and  economy,  been  enabled  to  save 
something  like  four  thousand  pounds ;  a  considerable  sum  of  money  at  that  period,  and 
one  which  secured  to  its  possessor  a  degree  of  enviable  independence.  His  place  of  buai* 
Bess  and  residence  were,  as  was  customary  at  that  time,  under  the  same  rod*.  He  had  a 
clerk  in  his  employment,  whose  reputation  as  an  accountant  inspired  the  utmost  confidence 
of  his  master,  whose  frugal  habits  he  emulated  with  the  true  spirit  and  feelinff  of  a  genu- 
ine Caledonian.  It  was  usual  for  the  accountant  to  make  an  annual  balance  nieet,  ror  the 
inspection  of  his  master,  in  order  that  he  might  see  what  had  been  the  profits  of  Ids  busi- 
ness for  the  past  year.  On  this  ocdbion,  tl^  balance  sheet  showed  to  the  credit  of  the 
business  six  thousand  pounds,  which  somewhat  astonished  the  incredulous  merchant  <  It 
canna  be,'  said  he ;  *  3re  had  better  count  up  agen.  I  dinna  think  I  ha*  had  sae  profitable 
a  beesnees  as  this  represents.*  The  clerk,  wiSi  his  usual  patience,  re-ezamined  the  state- 
ment, and  declared  tiiat  it  was  *  a'  right,'  and  that  he  was  willing  to  wager  his  salary 
upon  its  correctness.  The  somewhat  puzzled  merchant  scratched  his  head  with  surprise, 
and  commenced  adding  up  both  sides  of  the  account  for  himself;  *  I  did*  na  think,'  said 
he,  '  that  I  was  worth  over  four  ^ousand  pounds ;  but  ye  ha*  made  me  a  much  richer 
man.  Weel,  weel,  I  may  ha*  been  mair  successful  than  I  had  thought,  and  Fll  na'  quarrel 
wi*  mysel'  for  being  worth  sax  thousand  instead.'  At  early  candle-light,  the  store  was 
regularly  closed  by  the  faithful  accountant ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  the  sorely  per- 
plexed and  incredulous  merchant  commenced  the  painful  task  of  going  over  and  exam- 
ining the  accounts  for  himself.  Night  after  night  did  he  labor  in  his  solitary  counting- 
house  alone,  to  look  for  the  error ;  but  every  examination  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the 
elerk,  until  the  old  Scotchman  began  to  believe  it  possible  that  he  was  really  worth  *  sax 
^usand  pounds.*  Stimulated  by  this  addition  to  his  wealth,  he  soon  felt  a  desire  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  his  household ;  and,  with  that  view,  made  purchase  of  new  furni- 
ture, carpets,  and  other  elegancies,  consistent  with  the  condition  of  a  man  possessing  the 
large  fortune  of  six  thousand  pounds.  Painters  and  carpenters  were  set  to  work  to  tear 
down  and  build  up;  and  in  a  short  time  the  gloomy-looking  residence  in  Stone-street  was 
renovated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  attract  te  curiosity  and  envy  of  all  his  neighbon.  The 
doubts  of  the  oUi  man,  however,  would  stUl  obtrude  themselves  upon  his  inind ;  and  he 
determined  once  more  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  his  accounts.  On  a  dark  and 
stormy  night  he  commenced  lus  labors,  with  the  patient  and  investigating  spirit  of  a  man 
determine  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  very  bottom.  It  was  pest  the  hour  of  midnight, 
yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  detect  a  single  error:  but  still  he  went  on.  His  heart  beat 
high  with  hope,  for  he  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  his  labor.  A  quick  suspicion  seized 
his/mind  as  to  one  item  in  the  account  Eureka  !  He  had  found  it  Wim  the  frenzy 
of  a  madman,  he  drew  his  broad-brimmed  white  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  rushed  into  the 
stmet  The  rain  and  storm  were  nothing  to  him.  He  hurried  to  the  reeidenoe  of  his 
clerk,  in  WalUstreet,  reached  the  door,  and  seized  the  handle  of  the  huge  knocker,  with 
which  he  rapped  until  the  neighborhood  was  roused  with  the  <  loud  alarm.'  The  unfor- 
tunate derk  poked  his  night-cap  out  of  an  upper  window,  and  demanded,  *  Wha's  there  T 
*  Ifs  MM,  you  dom  scoundrel  V  said  the  frenzied  merchant :  ^u^ve  added  up  the  year  cf 
our  Laird  with  the  wmndeJ  Such  was  the  fact  The  aodiuon  of  the  year  of  our  Lord 
among  the  items  had  swelled  the  fortune  of  the  merchant  some  two  thousand  pounds  be* 
yond  its  actual  amount" 


BRITISH  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC. 

For  ^  last  three  months  of  the  present  half  year,  X3,113,062  has  been  received  for 
he  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  on  the  various  railways  now  opened  in  Englsnd| 
be  length  of  which  is  esdmstad  at  about  1480  miles. 
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COMBIEECE  OF  RUSSIA  WITH  CHINA. 

Our  export  trade  with  China  hat  hitherto  been  confined  principally  to  our  cotton  manv- 
factnres ;  bat,  ainoe  the  opening  of  her  northern  ports,  facilities  haye  been  presented  for 
anpplying  her  colder  regions  with  warmer  fabrics,  which  Rnesia  «ow  chiefly  sends  bj 
land.  As  oar  merchants  have  not,  so  far,  entered  into  competition  with  her  for  this  rich 
portion  of  the  Chinese  trade,  we  would  suggest  its  importance ;  and,  in  proof  of  its  value, 
we  sulyoin  the  following  extract  from  the  Constitutionnel,  an  influential  Frendi  Journal. 
A  late  number  of  that  paper  contains  a  long  article  on  the  power  and  resources  of  the 
Rassian  empire,  commerdally  speaking ;  from  whence  we  make  the  following  extracts: — 

**  Since  the  English  forced  the  gate  of  the  celestial  empire,  Russia  has  displayed  • 
singular  activity  to  fortify  and  increase  its  relations  with  China.  There  is,  besides  at 
Kiachta,  an  entrepot  at  Zuruchaitu.  Three  great  roads  are  actually  emplojred  in  comma* 
Bleating  between  both  countries.  Two  of  tl^se  roads  pass  from  Siberia  by  the  plateau  of 
Mong^a,  towards  the  Chinese  frontier — another  strikes  from  Kiachta,  and  takes  a  south- 
east direction,  towards  Pekin ;  and  the  other  goes  round  by  NsrtKhiDck,  Zarucbatto. 
Tritdiar,  and  crossing  the  Black  river  before  arriving  at  Pekin.  A  new  communicatioii^ 
which  has  been  lately  established  between  Siberia  and  China,  begins  at  Irlsich,  and 
moves  by  Baikal.  This  road  answers  directly  the  relations  which  Russia  seeks  to  esta> 
bUsh  with  China. 

«  To  give  an  idea  of  the  development  of  Russian  conuneree  in  these  eastern  coob- 
tries,  we  need  only  say  that,  in  1829,  the  merchandise  brouffht  to  the  fair  of  Nqni  Noivo- 
gorod  amounted  only  to  100,000,000  of  francs,  and  in  1843  they  exceeded  160,000/)0D 
of  francs.  Russia  cotton  manufactures  figure  for  90,000,000  fhincs,  and  the  other  goods 
consist  of  cloth  made  for  the  north  of  China ;  of  velvet,  silks,  iron,  steel,  and  oo|iper 
works,  glass,  porcelain,  soap,  &^ 

*<  The  increase  of  the  fair  of  N^ni  Novogorod  is  a  remarkable  indicatSoB  that  RmaiB 
seeks  to  create  a  conamerce  which  she  can  maintain  in  defiance  of  Europeaa  cooipeti- 
tion.  It  is  in  Asia  she  seeks  for  markets  where  she  may  command,  until  Engliah  compe- 
tion  meet  her  on  that  ground.  That  day,  however,  has  not  ]ret  arrived ;  and  Great  Britaia 
cannot  now  complain  of  the  movements  of  Ruaria  in  those  countries  where  there  is  no 
true  industry,  and  where  her  productions  are  but  little  known.  Thib  transit  across  Russia 
has  become  impossible — so  much  so,  that  Prussia,  that  sent  its  ck>ths  to  China,  has  bees 
obliged  to  give  up  the  trade.  In  the  far  east  are  marketa  which  Russia  dooe  oommands 
—where  she  finds  neither  competition  from  Ei^land,  France,  nor  Belginm,  and  wheie 
everything  is  prepared  for  her  own  particular  interest" 


TOBACCO  IN  GERMANY. 
A  Bremen  paper  gives  the  following  particulars  relativs  to  the  tobacco  trade  in  the 
states  compoemg  the  Zoll-Verein.  The  league  derives  from  Its  own  culture  annuaOj 
405,000  cwt,  equal  to  32.4  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity  supplied  by  this  country  to 
Europe.  In  ihe  eight  years  between  1634  and  1842,  the  consumptioo  of  fot&ga  leaC 
tobacco  had  increased  67.6  per  osat,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  a  few  yean  the  qaaathy 
required  from  flie  United  States  would  be  450,000  cwt  These  estimates  are  made  widi 
reference  to  the  tobacco  required  for  consumption  alone ;  independently  of  whidi,  Ger. 
Many  receives  annually  from  the  United  States,  480,000  cwt  of  leaf  tobacco  for  maoat- 
&otare  and  re-exportation. 


CURIOUS  FACT  IN  COMMERCE  OF  NORWAY. 
At  die  late  meeting  of  -Ae  British  Association,  Mr.  Porter,  In  a  paper  **  On  the  IVade 
and  Navigation  of  Norway,"  states  the  following  curious  fact,  in  reference  to  the  fur  trade 
of  that  country: — ^The  greater  part  of  the  skins,  sdd  by  the  Norwegians,  are  obtained 
from  the  Hamburgh  merchants^  who  buy  them  in  London  from  the  Hudson'^  Bay  Com* 
pany ;  the  N<^wegians  convey  them  to  Finmark,  from  whence  they  are  taken  to  Moscow* 
and  sold  to  the  caravan  traders  for  the  purpose  of  being  bartered  wi^  the  Chinese^  ibr 
tea,  at  Kiachta. 
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HAXALL'S  VmomiA  FLOUR  MILL& 

Tbb  following  account  of  Hazall's  floor  mills,  at  Richmond,  Viigima,  is  derived  from 
die  Richmond  Enquirer : — 

*'The  Columbian  Mills  property  in  this  city,  embraces  about  seyen  acres,  situated 
within  the  corporation  limits,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  James  river.  On  it  have  been 
erected  extensive  nail  works  not  now  in  operation ;  a  screw  factory,  and  machine  shop, 
built  of  brick,  40  by  100  feet,  three  stories  high ;  a  com  mill,  with  two  pairs  of  stones : 
a  woolen  mill  about  to  commence  operations,  45  by  120  feet,  four  stories  high,  built  or 
brick  in  a  very  substantial  manner,  and  will  contain  six  sets  of  machinery  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  flannels ;  a  brick  building,  40  feet  by  40,  four  stories  high,  about  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  3rams ;  a  saw-mill,  working  three  saws ;  and  a  flour- 
mill,  60  by  80,  four  stories  high,  besides  two  in  the  attic,  built  of  brick,  in  the  most  sub. 
stancial  manner,  in  1831  '32,  and  contains  eighteen  pair  54  feet  burr-stones,  and  threa 
pair  of  burr-rubbers — ^the  gearing  and  shafting  of  iron — and  is  capable,  when  required,  of 
taming  out  700  bbls.  of  flour  per  diem  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  month  of  August 
last,  this  mill  manufactured  4000  bbls.  of  flour  in  six  days,  and  five  nights.  Its  usual 
production  is  about  500  bbls.  flour  per  diem.  A  store  house  for  wheat  and  flour,  70  feet 
?ront,  and  in  all  other  respects  similar  in  size  and  constmction  to  the  flour  mill,  stands 
70  feet  from  it,  forms  part  of  the  establishment,  and  is  connected  with  it  from  the  centre 
of  each,  by  a  gallery,  in  the  roof  of  which,  a  conveyor  carries  the  wheat  as  wanted  to  the 
mill,  and  an  inclined  plane  returns  it  in  the  form  of  flour  packed  in  barrels.  These  sev- 
eral mills  are  propelled  by  wheels,  nearly  all  overshot,  of  18  feet  diameter,  and  14jl  feet 
wide.  There  is  a  space  on  tiiis  property  for  the  erection  of  about  six  more  woolen  or 
cotton  mills,  as  manufactures  of  this  description  may  progress  in  this  dty ;  the  whole 
sapplied  with  water  by  a  canal  of  about  600  yards  in  lei^th,  which  is  a  part  of  the  prop- 
er^. The  flour  made  at  these  mills,  bears  the  brand  *  Haxall — Columbia,'  is  nearly  all 
shipped  to  the  South  American  markets,  and  stands  as  higfa  as  any  flour  in  that  Im- 
pottant  trade." 

REMOVAL  OF  TOBACCO  UNDER  BOND  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  following  notice,  which  is  of  much  importance  to  the  importers  of,  and  dealers  in 
(obbacco,  has  been  posted  at  the  custom-house,  the  several  dock  and  other  public  estab- 
lishments, and  also  forwarded  to  the  several  ports  approved  of  the  warehousing  of  tobacco 
tmder  bond,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  with  directions  to  the  beads  of  the  ssreftl 
departments  to  cause  the  same  to  be  affixed  in  a  con^^cuons  place  in  the  oustom-housss 
of  their  respeetive  ports,  for  the  informatian  of  the  numerous  members  of  that  trada : 
**  Custom-house.  By  the  oommisrioners  for  managing  and  causing  to  be  levied  and  eol- 
lacted  her  Migestey's  customs,  and  other  duties,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  from  and  af- 
ter the  15th  day  of  October,  1845,  instant,  no  leaf  or  unmanufactured  tobacco,  under 
bond  (save  and  except  in  case  of  samples,  duly  ticketed  and  cerdfled  by  the  proper  ofB- 
esr  of  custonui)  will  be  allowed  to  be  carried  or  removed  from  one  warehousing  port  to 
another,  or  from  one  warehouse  to  another,  in  the  same  port,  without  a  tme  and  lavrftd 
permit  granted  by  the  proper  offioers  of  the  excise.  Signed  W.  Maclean, 
•ecrotary." 


PORT  ADELAIDE  A  FREE  PORT. 
Advices  have  been  received  in  England,  as  we  leara  from  Wilmer  k,  Smiths'  Timet, 
vis. :  Sydney,  by  the  last  over-land  mail,  of  the  fact,  that  on  the  4th  of  July  last,  by  aa 
act  of  conndl,  Port  Adelaide,  in  Sou&  Australia,  was  dedared  a  free  port,  and  that  no 
duties  were,  flienceforward,  exigible  for  pilotage,  (which  is,  however,  to  be  furnished  by 
the  government  as  heretofore,)  harborage,  moorings,  &4^  The  intelligence  was  forwarded 
by  W.  H.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Lloyd's  agent  at  Adelaide.  We  anticipate  that  one  of  the  im- 
mediate advantages  that  South  Australia  will  derive  from  this  wise  step  will  be,  that  nn- 
I  American  whalers  will  lesoit  to  Port  Adelaide  to  refit 
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TIE  BOOI  TKADS. 

1.— wf  PdfMUr  and  Pnetiemi  Tntr^dmeti^n  to  Law  8tuH«$,  md  to  mtrf  D^vtmaU  •f  tk*  Ltfmi  Frr- 
fm§ion,  CwO,  Crimimml^  mmd  EeeUnusUeal^  wnA  m  JicctvU  •/  tk$  StmUjtf  tkt  Lam  hi  trJamd  mmd 
Seotland,  mtk  OccoMnul  lUiutrations  of  ^merieam  Law.    Bv  Samubl  Waulbii ,  Em}^  F.  R.  Ss  oC 
the  loner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.    From  the  second  Loodon  ediUoa.    Entirely  renftodelled,  re- 
written, snd  creatly  enlarged.    With  an  American  Introdactiofi  and  Appendix,  br  Tbomas  W. 
Clbkkb,  Counsellor  at  Law.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  «t  Co.    Philadelphfit :  6. 8.  AppletoB. 
The  former  editions  of  this  law  manoal  have  rendered  its  merits  well  known  to  the  legal  pnfesalos 
in  the  United  States,  and  both  students  and  the  younger  members  of  the  law,  who  have  not  bees 
benefited  by  its  Jadiclons  advice,  should  embrace  this  opportonity  of  earefolly  perusing  its  pafea.  Im- 
proved greatly,  as  they  are,  by  the  additions  and  emendations  of  the  author,  after  ten  years  addltioaal 
experience,  and  the  illustrations  (tern  American  law  of  a  gentleman  of  o«r  own  country,  well  knowv 
as  a  legal  writer  and  lecturer.    A  mora  systematic  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  means  aad  sfH 
pUances  requisite  for  becoming  a  lawyer,  and  maintaining  the  professioo  in  Its  dignilif  and  kanar,  has 
sever  perhaps  been  written.    If  every  aspirant  for  legal  honots  were  master  of  its  eontents,  aad 
frauiati  upon  Its  valuable  snggestkws,  recognised  as  they  are  by  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  Aig- 
land  and  America,  the  bar  would  have  fe$»er  members,  but  those  more  worthy  of  reaping  tte  laonia 
M>w  worn  but  by  a  scanty  number.    The  author  of  a  **  Diary  of  a  Physician*'  and  '*  Tea  Thoosaad  a 
Tear,**  has  gained  a  literary  name,  for  which  he  has  by  no  means  fbrfeited  his  legal  preparation ;  aB< 
With  the  exception  of  some  few  inaccuracies  coooemlng  the  profeesioB  ip  ow  country,  and  some  fUs« 
views  of  history,  the  volume,  for  its  superior  merits,  impfovements,  and  manner  of  pobUcatioo,  (ad- 
knliably  adapting  it  to  the  professtoaal  library,)  deserves  unqualified  praise. 

%^Tka  Baak  ^  Uatfal  KmawUif;  a  OfdapmdU  tf  Six  Tkauaaiid  Praatkal  Reetipta,  amd  CtOataraM 

htfarmaUan  in  tJU  Jtrta^  MaMafaUam^  amd  Tradea,  inclading  JUedietM,  Pharmagi^  amd  Daauttie 

Eeanamtif.    Dtaigned  aa  a  Cowaendiau*  Book  of  Rtfaremct  for  tka  Mammfactarrr^  TYadaawtam,  jfa*- 

tsar,  amd  Hoada  of  FkmUiea.    By  AmwoLB  Jambs  Coolkt,  Practical  Chemist.    Dlustnated  with  ni»- 

neroae  engravings.    New  York :  D.  Applettm  It  Co.   Philadelphia:  G.  B.  Appleton. 

Thii  work  directs  to  the  preparing  of  numerous  articles  of  value  to  the  practical  aad  seleadfiB  ■«»• 

and  states  the  components  of  substaacea,  the  ptotessai  aad  Ibnrala  neeeanry ;  gives  sdeatific  prta- 

^iples,  embracing  many  late  discoveries,  and  aa  incalculable  amount  of  infbcmation  necessary  to  tha 

chemist,  maauflutnrer,  physician,  tradeBman,  sdiolar,  and  domestic  economist.    It  Is  probably  ef 

greater  asststaace  to  chemistry  thaa  aay  other  biaach  of  kaowledge ;  yet  the  iafooaatiaa  oa  all  ad- 

aatlAc  suli()ects  renders  it  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  book  of  referance  to  every  class  of  society.    It  a^ 

pears  to  have  been  compiled  than  the  best  materials,  arranged  with  the  grsatest  ears,  la  alpha- 

betkal  order,  and  thus  well  adapted  for  popular  use.    As  a  Cydopadla,  It  Is  surpiisiBgly  riiinisiiBiiil ; 

aad  yet  the  diftrsat  snl^lects  are  treated  in  a  fraat  degree  at  large. 

%^I  Pramaaai  Spoai ;  Tka  Bottatkad,  ByALBXAiiMU)  MAmoiit.  A  new  twwslatfcia,  repriatsi  ea- 
tire  flrom  the  last  London  edition.  In  two  volumes.  Applet(m*s  liteiuy  MieoeUaay.  New  Yesk: 
D.  Appletoa  k, Co.    Philadelphia;  6. 8.  Appletoa. 

This  great  work  of  a  novelist,  ranked  by  the  Italians  above  8lr  Walter  Scott,  embodies  iieal».i  of 
tta  most  aweleriy  chaiaeter,  noble  lessons  of  cowafe,  coostaaey,  herolsB,  and  Iklch,  aad  eeeaee  at 
iorpasBing  beauty.  The  superstltioos  and  the  chlvakie  trails  of  South  Eoropeaa  chancier,  the  prie* 
brifand,  monk  and  biavo,  noble  and  serf,  nun  and  lady,  all  these  materials  are  woven  into  a  drama, 
eaaeted  upoa  the  soft  carpet  of  ItallaB  soil,  and  under  the  canopy  of  Its  burning  sky,  with  a  skUl  aad 
power  tta  reader  Is  fixeed  to  acknowledge  aad  admire.  One  of  the  grsatest  prodaetleas  la  the  Mod- 
em Uteratore  of  Italy,  is  here  flir  the  flrrt  Hme  glvea,  la  aa  imawitllitad  Biglbh  traBslartoa,  la  whAck 
the  spirit  of  the  aothor  Is  happily  caught  and  fbUhflOly  expressed.  The  abeoiUng  Interest  of  tka 
romaace  does  aot  flag,  (torn  the  ooounencement  to  its  close,  althoai^  occupying  two  closely  printed 
duodecimos  of  nearty  eight  hundred  pages. 

4^Tko  Ltfo  af  SekiUar,   By  Thomas  Caeltlb.    AppletOB*s  Utewy  MseeUiay.   New  Yerfc :  Ik 

AppletoalbOo.   Philadelphia :  0. 8.  Appletoa. 

The  merits  of  tills  aiodel  of  biography  have  been  long  kaown  to  the  Uteruy  wortd.  Tke  poaC^ 
Ub  and  character  am  ptetared  with  a  beautlAd  apprsdaHon  of  his  genius,  a  genuine  sympathy  ^ 
his  straggles  aad  sonows,  his  triumphs  and  his  Ihte,  and  In  a  dear  aad  beaatUW  laagasfo  that  eaa^ 
mats  Ikvoiahly  with  the  slagnlariy  napopnlar  style  which  amrs  all  the  late  writlags  of  Gariyla.  A 
deep  leva  ol  every  aoUe  trait  In  Schiller's  character,  aa  enthusiasm  In  his  Jcqrs  aad  gilelb,  have  HMde 
tta  anlhor  scarce  less  worthy  of  admlratkm  thaa  the  genius,  to  both  of  whom,  this  work  has  glvea, 
wathtek,aneaduriBglBmiortallty.  The  three  periods  of  SchlUer's  Ulb  Ibrm  the  dlvWea,  aad  la  the 
Ibw  last  pages  devoted  to  his  chancier,  there  Is  saeh  sfaigalarly  vivid  beaaty,  each  a  BoaralU  laMeat 
tetiwlossefhto  powars  to  thewatid,  aad  each  a  glodoas  view  of  the  laflusaiiu  aad  wartti  ef  kia 
labors  as  aa  artisi  aad  a  Bta,  thai  wa  lay  dowB  tta  book  wUh  Atliap  «r  tta  deepeit  wnMln^  ad 
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Sb— jf«  Emewet^feiU  tf  D0wu$tie  £cMMqr,  emiipruiu£  nek  nt^teU  m»  mr»  wtett  iwrnuiiaUlf  cow 
fueted  with  Houttkupinf  ;  as  the  C^netruetun  ef  Domestie  EdifUee,  with  the  mode*  ef  Warwunf. 
VnUOitinf^  amd  UgkUmg  them  ;  «  Deeeriftiem  ef  the  Farieue  JirUeUe  ef  FitmitMre;  a  Oenermt 
^eetnMt  of  the  Animal  snd  VeretabU  Subetaneee  used  4U  Fhod,  and  the  methods  of  preserving  and  pre- 

^ —  'JUin  »y  Cooking:  makmg  Bread;  ntaterials  employed  in  Drees  and  tke  Toilet;  bueinees  if 

indrf ;   deeerntien  of  the  varieus   Wkeel  Carriagee ;   Preeervatien  of  Health  ;   Domeetia 


partng  them  bjf  Cooking;  maktng  Bread;  materials  emploned  in  Drees  and  the  Toilet;  bueinees  if 
the  Laundry ;  deeerntien  of  the  various  Wheel  Carriagee ;  Preeervatien  of  Health  ;  Domestia 
By  TBoxAf  WcBfTCR,  F.  G.  &,  etc.  astlsced  by  the  late  Mrs.  Pabus,  author 
of  "  Domestic  Dattet."  From  the  last  London  edttion,  with  Notes  and  Improvements,  by  D.  Maas- 
NTH  RxasB,  A.  Mm  M.  D^  of  New  Yoifc.  lUostrated  with  nearly  one  thousand  engravings.  New 
York:  Harper  t,  Brothetp. 

The  designs  of  this  admirably  eompUed  woric  are  given  at  length  in  the  title  above.  The  sntjects 
are  apparently  treated  in  a  practical  and  interesting  manntr,  and  the  whole  forms  an  octavo  of  th» 
largest  siie.  The  American  editor  has  made  such  additions  and  modifications  as  were  required  t« 
adapt  the  work  to  our  own  institutloBs  of  domestic  eeonomy.  Taste  in  architecture  and  art,  in  ftml- 
tore,  and  the  management  of  the  whole  household  economy,  embodying  the  wisest  calculation,  aad 
regard  for  the  minutest  incidents— everything  connected  with  domestic  life,  health,  and  our  well  being, 
are  emhraeed  in  the  vohune.    It  should  form  a  part  of  evwy  family  library. 

^^Bmrpere'  Jfew  MieeeUanf,  JTo.  IIL-^Tke  FkOesepku  of  Jfyeterf.  By  Waltce  Coopbe  Dsbvt, 
Fellow  and  Honorary  Librarian  of  the  MediealBodety  or  London,  ete.  New  York:  Harper  4*  BroCben. 
Of  the  many  "  Libraries**  that  have  been  projected  daring  the  past  year,  no  one  b  more  dwerving  of  afr- 
taotion  than  the  present,  the  third  volume  of  which  is  now  before  ns.  The  iubjeets  embraced  in  this  trea- 
tise are  of  the  deepest  interest  and  curiosity.  Ghosts,  spectres,  dreams,  nigfateares,  fairy  mythok^,  de- 
mooology,  prophecy,  somnolency,  catalepsy,  transmigration,  sibylline  infloenee,  and  a  great  number  of 
similar  topics  of  mysterious  import,  pass  in  historic,  critical,  or  philosophic  review,  before  the  profound  tit- 
teUeeC  of  the  aathor,  who  reflects  mush  light  upon  suttjeets  of  such  universally  admittad  obscurity.  It  is 
oae  of  the  most  reesarkabls  productioss  of  the  day,  and  must  create  an  extraordinary  degree  of  Interest  in 
the  public  mind. 

l^—Momeirs  «f  an  Jinuriean  Laiff,  with  Sketehee  ef  Maimers  and  Scenery  m  AwmieeL,  me  they  exietai 
previoue  te  the  Revelutien.  By  Mrs.  Gaurr,  author  of  **  Letters  ttam  the  Mountains,**  etc.  Two 
Vols.,  firom  the  London  edition,  hi  one.  Appteton's  Literary  Miscellany.  New  York :  D.  Anrielos 
lb  Co.    Philadelphia:  G.  8.  Appleton. 

This  Is  a  reprint  of  the  woik  published  In  England  in  1806.  TIm  **  American  Lady,**  Mrs.  Schuy 
ler,  was  a  personal  Mead  of  the  author,  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  McVlckar,  who  came  to  this  eonntry, 
an  officer  in  the  British  army,  in  1757.  The  acoount  of  the  settlement  of  Albany,  the  rare  descrip- 
tkms  of  the'  manners  and  CBstoms  of  the  people  living  in  the  eountry  bordering  on  the  Hudson,  at 
that  time,  and  the  character  of  the  heroine,  whose  friendship  for  the  author  called  forth  this  tribute, 
gave  the  book  much  interest  when  published  forty  years  ago.  The  prefoce  contains  a  quaint  letter 
from  Grant  Thorbnm,  wlio  saw  the  author,  then  eighty  years  of  age,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  hi  18M. 

S^Meh  Meledies,    ByTHOM  as  Mooax.    With  the  Original  Prefotory  Poem  on  Music    NewYoifc: 

D.  Appleton  At  C^    Philadelphia :  G.  8.  Appleton. 

The  Irish  melodies  of  Thomas  Moore  can  never  be  too  oflen  poblished;  for,  wherever  there  are 
v<olees,they  will  be  sung;  or  sons  of  Erin,  they  wiU  be  read.  Thirteen  editloos  in  London  have  al- 
ready  appeared ;  and,  we  presume,  neariy  as  many  of  his  eooplete  works.  This  one  cones  to  us  te 
a  handsome  miniature  form,  like  many  volumes  of  the  pubUshers  of  the  same  sias ;  which,  together, 
form  a  choice  little  library.  The  ftoatlsplece,  Moore's  portrait,  is  a  defoeement  of  the  volume ;  bot, 
la  every  other  respect,  It  Is  creditable  to  the  taste  of  the  pubttshess. 

9.— Life  and  Perambulatiene  ef  a  Mouse.  By  a  L^mr.  Illustrated  with  ten  exquisite  designs,  by 
WiLUAK  Croomb.    PhUadefphla:  G.  8.  Appleton.    New  Yoric :  D.  Appleton  «t  Co.  ^^ 

Though  iEsop  has  been  dead  eenturies,  and  his  foUes  almost  forr)tten,  hli  art  of  nukfaig  antanals 
teachers  of  truth  is  not;  and  this  little  wteuse,  te  its  own  autobiography,  dkcourses  of  many  shrewd 
things,  not  wholly  rsstricted  to  the  arts  of  pnrloteltag,  er  avoiding  the  feltee  enemy.  With  the  *'  ex- 
quisite iltastratlans,**  ehlldnn  win  he  auieh  pleaaed,  and  the  flMast*s  cipuflanou  nay  not  be  wholly 
useless  to  thfr* 
10.— Practical  Piety*   By  EjjmkM  Mona.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  It  Oo. 

The  standard  value  of  this  work  Is  too  well  known  to  require  even  a  passlag  remark.  Tliose  who 
can  appreciate  It,  will  thank  the  pahttshers  for  presenting  it  te  a  form  bo  attraeHve.  It  forms  two  r»* 
markably  neat  ^amond  voluaies. 

11^  TU  Reeerde  ef  a  Oeed  MOM^e  Life.   By  the  Bev.  C.  B.  Tatlob,  M.  A.    New  York:  Stanford 

IbBwerds. 

The  volume  commences  with  a  tribute  to  a  departed  frieud  of  the  editor,  who  Is  deecrlbed  as  betef 
dlsttegulshed  rather  for  maaly  siaeerity,  for  belBg  te  earnest,  and  heartily  eadeavoriag  to  live  up  to 
his  Christian  professlOB,  than  for  talent  or  teaming.  The  papers  of  the  **  good  man*' form  thtovohOM, 
Buchof  the  matter  of  which  is  dkteetleal,  but  ehvlowly  tte  natural  opnssion  of  a  stneerely  good 
man.  The  dootilnal  character  of  the  work  proelalmstlM  author  to  be  a  decided  Chnehmaa;  but  tta 
interest  of  the  narrative,  aB4  the  truIlM  whieh  a»  alike  profltahto  to  aU  saeti,  wiU  eaase  the  hook  tt 
fiad  its  way  teto  other  hands. 
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XXXUL    New  York :  WUey  4-  Pntmun. 

To  the  eriUelMm  upon  tUs  deHghtAil  tale,  ideatiAed  u  It  Is  with  the  lltentim  of  Ae  EkgUeh  In- 
fsife,  by  Mn.  BerbMld,  Sir  Waller  Scott,  Waehioftoa  Irring,  and  Goethe,  which  are  preOaed  by 
lheeditor,JaiMePrtor,a«tharorthe*«LifeofGoldtiullh.**  we  weald  refer  all  thoee  who  bare  Ml. 
yean  afo,  panued  Iti  charmiaf  pa^ea.  Speaking  of  BchlefBl's  Idea,  that  •*  of  aH  the  roaMM«a  In 
Bialatore  the  Vkar  of  Wakefield  U,  I  think,  the  meet  exquisite,"  Lord  Byron  says—*'  I  have  foond 
oat  where  the  German  is  right— it  Is  aboat  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.*'  The  pnblishers  are  aboot  to 
follow  U  by  the  **  dtiaen  of  the  World,**  and  the  othmr  mlseellaaeoos  works  of  Goldsmith,  with  nodea 
•ad  Ulostrattons,  by  Mr.  Prior,  the  editor  of  tUsToline.  ThU  ddlghtfal  lomaaee  Is  from  Mr.  PHoTo 
•ditlon,  who  was  Goldsmith's  biographer,  and  editor  of  his  other  charming  works,  which  these  pah- 
Ushets  are  abom  to  tiaMte  to  their  own  «*  Library  of  Choice  Beading.*' 

ti.—Pr09erhuU  PhiUtopkg.    By  Martin  Fakqchar  Tumn.    First  and  Second  Series.    Library  of 

Cliolce  Reading,  Nos.  XXXI .  and  XXXIL    New  York :  WUey  «t  Putnam. 

The  author  of  these  pecoUar  expressions  of  philosophical  tmth.  preeerres  a  ehaiacteristie  derived, 
■•  donbt.  ftom  the  experience  of  a  practical  barinees  llfii.  like  Lamb  and  Roaeoe,  he  has  showm 
that  the  parsatli  of  mammon,  for  he  has  been  a  votary  In  Its  rery  temple— a  London  bonk—do  not  ^ 
fit  men  as  tonehers,  or  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  genlns.  Oar  own  Spragne,  a  banker,  like  Mr.  Tapper, 
has  drank  of  the  very  spring  of  Helicon.  Mr.  Tapper's  rhymed  philosophy  Is  at  once  beaattfhl  fai  dle- 
tton,  pregnant  with  thoughts  of  unirersal  appllcatloa,  and  the  diflbrent  snl^ts  embody  the  dlgealeJ 
wisdom  of  ages,  in  unique,  bat  strikhig,  clear,  and  distinct  langoage.  The  mines  of  InexhnnstiMe  wf^ 
dem  contained  in  these  two  Tolumes,  grow  richer  by  searching;  and  truths  as  eld  as  time,  In  ABteuBt 
iamblanees  and  guises,  are  made  attractife  and  llTteg,  though  lying  dead  in  the  soul's  dormttory . 
HiereUgteus  high  attempClngs,  and  his  gildings  of  the  common-plaee,  Ms  sympaftles  and  Ms  toadi 
Ings  sparkle  In  the  sunlight  of  OTery-day  life,  and  the  soul  retkeehed,  finds  the  worid  and  self  uot  aM 
ndaadnsdees. 

K.    ahsciwiwl  ^  Os  EngiUh  Dramatic  PmU,  wJU  Uvti  ab0mt  tks  Kbm  V  Skmk$»fmr«,  wiA  .WMn. 

ByCHAULBs  LAxn.   In  two  parts.   Library  of  Choice  Beading,  Nos.  ZXIX.  and  XXX.  NewYmk: 

Wiley  lb  Putnam. 

The  English  dnmsHsts.  fkom  whose  plays  theae  selectkms  are  made,  lived  during  the  half  onnnqr 
ftom  the  middle  of  Elisabeth's  reign  to  the  close  of  that  of  Charies  L  Charies  Lamb,  and  who  eoold 
have  better  made  these  selections,  has  prefixed  to  the  fcagments  an  explanatory  head,  making  thmn 
thus  a  whole.  The  vulgar  parts  are,  of  course,  expunged,  and  they  exhibit  the  geam  of  aU  that  Uasra- 
tpue.  They  show  how  much  of  Shakespeare  shines  In  his  eotomporarlea,  and  In  whnt  he  inrpasssd 
thmn.  Among  the  dramatists  selected  fran,  are  Saekville,  Norton,  Marlowe,  John  Webster,  Eowley, 
John  Ford,  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletoher,  Masslnger,  and  James  Shiriey.  The  selections,  Ufee  his 
ktaidly  writings,  have  the  mark  of  Lamb's  judgment  and  taste,  and  richly  deserve  the  ippellatfan  ef 
*«ehQiee.'* 


IS.— £«etnrtt  en  tkt  BngUah  Owrie  WHUrt,  By  Wiluak  Hasutt.  F^om  the  third  1 
tlonbyhlsBon.  library  of  Oholee  Beading.  No.  XXXVIIL  New  York:  Wiley  It  T 
l%eee  laetures,  wfakh  were  dettvered  at  the  Burey  InstHutloa,  hi  1818,  by  their  author,  are  1 
the  third  Loadoaeditkm,  with  a  short  preface,  by  HasUtt's  son.  Soom  were  taken  < 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  remainder  written  for  Mr.  OxbeCTy*s  edition  of  the  plays  remarked  upon 
In  the  volume.  The  introductory  essay  on  wit  and  humor,  and  critical  remarioi  on  Shakespeare,  Ban 
Jonson,  Wycheriy,  Ooi^reve,  and  the  later  Engikh  eomedlsts,  as  well  as  Hogarth,  exhIhU  BnsUtfa 
ffWeal  power  and  refined  taste. 

16.— WiUf  ir  PaMa«'«  Library  </  C\oUe  ReUini,  y^.  SH^Tk*  **  TWns,**  and  **  JSimH."    By  MAft- 

TiK  FAn^ooAU  Tovna,  author  of  ^  Proverbial  Phlloeophy.*' 

The  pleasing  artloM  beauty  of  Topper's  wriltags  lies  hi  their  not  a*eted,  but  real  stanpUeliy.  T%m 
Ihonghtt  and  characters  of  his  creation  are  sportive,  whimsical,  and  sometfanee  pleasingly  wauBi, 
but  always  true  to  the  lllb.  A  psaeHeal,  sound  sense  ef  the  good  and  tnm,  as  nssemaiy  beftaa  fit 
IsMt^lsto  beeoMhteredfls  evldentln  aU  his  pnduellons.  He  most  write  sensibly,  and  truty ; 
paihnps  ho  will  Indulge  eeutlment  oecaslonaUy.  but  recovers  ftom  It,  and  allowi  himself  to  falter  In  M 
but  for  a  moment  His  style  Is  called  strange,  because  to  write  naturally  la  te  be  strange ;  but  hte  In- 
ioanoe  will  be  as  good  as  hk  nature  Is  genial,  when  he  embodies  it  In  each  novels  as  Che  **Twlaa,** 
or  hi  such  characters  as  we  find  in  the  **  Heart.** 

IT— 7V  Xord  oar  Slk9&«rd;  an  fspMtUM^tAa  7V«nlr7%crd  Psafsi.    By  Bev.  Jom  Bruvunaoa 
Psrpetnid  Curate  or  Cury  and  Gnnwalloe,  and  author  of  **  Chrlat  on  the  Ctaea.**    New  York : 
BobertOsner. 
Avotumeof  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  dofoted  to  an  exposition  of  that  beautlfal  Psalm  of  Ba- 

fifi,  sommesaing  **The  Lesd  Is  my  Bhepherd.**  Hash  veiee  or  ssnteuee  eltelte  a  ehapteref  nomfaat. 

vUk  passagsa  whieh  seam  to  flow  from  the  same  divtes  iBMt  oTlMplialkm. 
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IB^LOrmrff  ^f  jimtrkam  Aiifr*^.    OcMidactod  bj  Jauw  Brjjuu.    Vol.  XVII.    fltooiid  ieri«^ 

Vol  VU.    BQMoa :  GhariM  O.  Little  ^  James  Bruwn. 

This  valuable  series  eertalnly  has  one  eharacterlstl^  that  of  entlie  orifinallty.  The  abOTe-moD- 
tkNied  men  are  almost  unknown  to  our  coontiymen,  and  the  exertions  of  their  biographers  to  resene 
their  characters  and  labors  from  obllTlon,  merit  mach  gratitade  from  as.  The  life  of  John  Rlbaolt, 
which  is  written  by  Mr.  Sparks,  relates  not  only  his  own  deeds,  bat  also  gives  a  historical  accoant  of 
the  first  attempts  of  the  French  to  foond  a  colony  in  North  America.  His  three  voyages  to  Florida, 
eneonnters  with  the  Spaniards,  and  finally  death  at  their  hands,  and  the  altimate  attempts  of  the 
Ftonch  under  his  successor,  are  narrated  with  BIr.  Sparks's  acknowledged  skill  and  fidelity.  The 
■ecood  biography,  of  Sebastian  Rale,  Is  from  the  pen  of  Convers  Francis,  D.  D.,  and  gives  the  account 
«f  that  Catholic  misaioBary,  whose  labors  among  the  Indians  of  the  Ftanch  possessions  in  North  Amar* 
lea,  and  the  suArings  and  zeal  of  this  resolute  pastor,  to  which,  and  hit  attachment  fbr  his  flock,  be 
fell  amartyr  at  the  hands  of  the  English  and  Indians.  The  third,  b  a  Ufe  of  WUUaai  Falfirey,  ald- 
da-oamp  of  Washington,  and  afterwards  a  paymaster-general  of  the  revolution,  by  John  Gorham  Palf- 
ley,  D.  D.,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  his  Intereating  Ufe,  many  new  and  valuable  fkets  relative  t» 
coupleuovs  personages  of  the  revolution. 

19.— .^smHcc  «imI  tks  Jhuriean  PtapU.  By  Febbbeicx  Voh  lUuif  ub,  Profeesor  of  Hlstoiy  in  Che 
University  of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Wiluam  W.  Turxse.  New  York :  J.  It 
H.  G.  Langley. 

Few  elrcunutanees  convince  iu  nKNre  of  our  growing  importance  as  a  natftm,  than  the  fact  that  the 
■Mst  eminent  minds  of  Europe  Interest  themselves  so  much  as  to  prepare,  after  a  satisfactory  view  of 
ow  country  and  institntioiis,  a  volume  bearing  such  marks  of  care  and  laborious  research  as  are  evi- 
ieut  OB  the  (hce  of  this.  Looking  upon  our  country  as  a  philoeopher  and  historian,  the  author  haa 
Judged  charitably  of  its  defects,  passing  them  over  almost  with  silence,  and  endeavored  to  give  Get- 
many  such  an  idea  of  the  natural  physical  features  of  the  land,  our  government,  national,  and  social 
peeuiiaritiee,  as  shall  interest  and  instruct,  and  such  a  history  of  our  struggles,  and  the  political  sue- 
cess  of  both  general  and  state  governments,  as  shall  aid  them  by  our  experience.  Altbou^  the  vo- 
lume abounds  with  information  that  will  be  new  to  many  of  our  countrymen,  yet,  as  the  translator 
very  Justly  remarks,  Americans  will  not  resort  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  written  by  a  ffarelgner,  and 
which  treats  of  such  a  variety  of  dlflieult  and  delicate  topics,  to  obtabi  minute  Infbrmation  on  matten 
of  Ihct.  Save  Monsieur  De  Tocquevllle,  no  one  has  approached.  In  fidelity  and  imparttaUty,  the  de- 
gree of  success  about  our  country  that  marks  this  book  of  Baton  Von  Saumer. 

SO.— OcOcrod  Lemtu;  er,  JUtuUmtmu  PtfvrM,   By  Miss  Haiikab  F.  (Toitld.    Boston:  WUUam 

J.  Beynolds. 

The  name  of  Miss  Gould  will  say  mote  ftir  the  rank  due  to  these  **  Leaves**  fai  the  literary  heitM- 
itum,  than  an  extended  notice.  Many  of  the  papers  are  now  first  publlahed,  while  a  very  Ibw  havo 
aeen  the  light  before.  They  are  of  the  general  character  of  Aigltlve  productions,  suggested  by  inci- 
dents in  life,  or  books.  The  author's  style  is  strongly  impressed  upon  them  all ;  while  we  especially 
admire  that  of  the  piece,  ^  The  Painter's  Last  Touch,**  in  which  the  power  of  religion  over  art,  and 
their  connection,  Ls  vividly  brought  fbrth.  In  a  tale  of  great  beauty  of  creation.  The  proee  pleoee  are 
characterised  by  that  pecoliar  blending  of  the  fkmlliar  with  the  religious  in  sentiment,  for  which  her 
writings  are  remarkable.  The  poetical  pieces  are,  ''The  Grave  of  L.  E.  L^*  the  "Cemetery  of  the 
Bast,**  and  the  «*  Linden  Tree.**  The  volume  la  got  up  with  much  taste,  save  the  UthogmpUe  speel- 
mens,  which  we  think  are  decidedly  out  of  place,  among  gems  of  thought  that  need  no  adornment 

9i^FrUn4akip'i  Qftriitg;  m  CkrUtmat,  Xmo-Ttair,  and  BirUtdan  FrumU^for  1846.    Boston :  PhU- 

Upe  It  Sampson. 

Although  many  of  the  articles  in  this  volume  are  old,  yet  their  general  character  is  very  coBMnaudr 
able.  There  are  two  or  three  pieces  firom  the  pen  of  Henry  B.  Hirst,  a  well  known  contributor  in  thie 
field  of  literature.  Saitain,  too,  has  executed  all  the  engravlnp  for  the  work,  and  with  hla  usual 
ikilL  The  fhMtisplece  and  vignette  are  rather  the  best  of  the  coilectkm.  The  binding  Is  neat,  and 
paper  tolerable ;  and,  although  It  cannot  take  the  highest  place  among  its  brethren,  it  has  a  modest 
air,  which  seems  to  be  content  with  iU  proper  rank  in  the  scale.  The  original  tales  are  interesting^ 
and  those  that  are  not,  are  aoMng  the  best  that  can  be  selected.  It  Is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  appropri- 
ate gift-book  for  the  season. 

tt^-JMesMwr*  of  John  Fnderie  Ohorlin,  Pa»tor  of  fTMldbock,  ta  the  Btm  io  U  Roekt.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  UamY  Warb,  Jr.  Second  American  edition,  with  Additions.  Boston :  J.  Munroe  ItOo 
This  volume  contains  the  principal,  as  well  as  many  of  the  minute  particulars  of  the  good  Oberiin*! 
]lf«-^  man  who  devoted  fifty  years  of  it  to  the  practice  of  disinterested  goodness ;  whose  exertloiia 
have  made  his  flock  known  to  the  Ohristian  worid,  and  whose  charity  was  as  unbounded  as  bis  energy 
and  zeal  were  unconqaerable.  The  translator,  the  lamented  Ware,  has  performed  his  task  in  a  acbo- 
lariy  manner,  and  the  memoir  wUl  show  the  distinction  of  theoretical  and  practical  Christiantty,  or 
the  greatness  oCgood  deedt  contrasted  with  the  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal  of  the  letter,  with- 
out the  spirit  and  the  life. 
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».— jf  PraetUal  Sfgtem  of  Book-Kupinkg.  bff  DtmhU  mU  ShtgU  Emtrff^  h0tk  i»  BhigU  mi  O-fir*- 
furakif  bHsine$»t  exemplified  m  Tkrte  Sets  of  Booko^  with  the  wtoat  Approved  Forma  of  Exehcngooi 
Calcuiatione,  irc.^  voed  daily  in  tke  bett  orgaauzed  Houoto  in  tkio  eomatrg.  By  B.  Woop  Fostkb, 
Practical  AccountanL    Fifth  edition.    New  York:  Saxton  k  Uantingtoo. 

Mr.  Foster*!  book  haa  passed  through  five  editions,  and  his  system  has  been  tested  for  years ;  is 
addition  to  whicli,  he  has  the  testimonials  of  the  first  merchants  and  eltlxens  of  Boston.  The  edi- 
tions, since  the  first,  have  contained,  in  addition  to  the  practical  forms  for  business  men,  theoretical 
information  and  explanation  for  the  use  of  schools  and  teachers.  In  addition  to  the  forms,  and  the 
ordinary  information  reqaired  by  the  merchant,  diere  Is  a  list  of  ImiiMss  teima  and  deflnltioBs,  rates 
of  gains,  and  valuable  arithmetical  rules. 

Sti.^LotUro  Addresoed  to  Relatmeo  and  Friendo^  chi^  in  R«ph  to  Argumonto  in  StMort  of  the 
Trinity.  By  BIaet  S.  B.  Dana,  author  of  the  **  Southern  and  Northern  Harps,**  the  "*  Farted  Fa- 
mily," etc    Boston :  James  Munroe  fc  Co. 

The  author  of  these  letters  was  brought  up  in  the  Galvinlstic  Trinitarian  &ith ;  her  fhthcr  now 
living  in  South  Carolina,  and  her  deceased  husband,  both  preachers  of  that  faith.  She  has,  howenr, 
been  led  to  abandon  it,  and  adopt  the  Unitarian  expression  of  Christianity ;  at  least  so  far  as  regards 
the  doctrine  of  ttie  Trinity.  The  present  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  well  written  letters,  addressed 
to  relatives  and  firiends,  setting  forth  the  reasrais  that  Induced  in  her  mind  the  change ;  with  a  general 
Tlew  of  all  the  arguments  usually  presented  in  support  of  Unltarianlsm.  The  candid  and  charitable 
spirit  evinced  In  these  letters  will  be  appreciated  by  liberal-minded  persons,  who  may  not  adopt  her 
conclusions  or  creed. 
SS,—The  Miotionarji  Memorial^  a  JWio  Religiouo  Oift-Book.    New  York:  Edward  Walker. 

A  splendid  new  work  imder  the  above  title,  of  the  external,  as  well  as  internal  embellishments  of 
which,  we  can  scarcely  speak  too  enthusiastically.  The  design  of  the  volume  Is  to  supply  something 
In  the  form  of  an  annual,  which  shall  comprise  a  higher  order,  and  more  permanent  kind  of  Uteratare, 
than  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  such  works;  and  we  are  gratified  to  observe  an  unusual  array 
of  {tfominent  writers  lending  their  aid  and  sanction  to  the  pnyect.  Without  referring  to  their  names 
or  their  contributions,  which  form  a  most  attractive  variety,  it  will  snflice  to  say  that  we  have  as  yet 
seen  no  work  better  adapted  to  its  end— that  of  a  religious  gift  book— or  one  more  likely  to  win  Its  way 
to  imlversal  ihvor  among  the  Christian  community.  The  embellishments  are  very  striking,  especially 
the  frontispiece,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  printing  in  oils  ftom  wood  blocks,  a  new  piooeas,  and  a 
very  artistic  and  efiectlve  one  It  Is. 

9t&.--JfotoafromCH>or  Sea^eonoiolingofOkoonUi^nomudoinEMropo^intkojp^  Ad- 

dresoed to  a  Brother.  By  Rev.  John  Mitcbkll.  In  8  vols.  New  York :  Gates  fc  Stedman. 
The  first  of  these  two  volumes  details  the  author's  observations  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
and  the  second,  In  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Like  most  boolcs  of  travel,  they  con- 
tain some  new  infonnatlon,  and  original  matter;  colored,  of  course,  by  his  own  peculiar  habits  of 
thought.  Three  or  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  "  Church  of  England,**  **  Puseyism,**  and  **  the 
Dissenters  ;**  and,  though  he  dwells  much  upon  the  religious  characteristics  of  the  countries,  be  does 
BOt  forget  to  visit  and  describe  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  softer  m^Jesdc  scenery  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  continent.  He  dwells  much  on  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and,  altogether,  his 
**  observations**  are  well  worth  a  place  among  the  numerous  books  of  tmvel  in  our  time. 

fn.—The  Housekeeper' 0  Assistant,  composed  upon  Temporanoe  Prine^fles  ;  with  InslgrtuMoms  ta  Cftt 

Art  of  Making  Plain  and  Fkney  Cakes,  Puddings,  etc    Also,  for  the  Cooking  of  all  the  Varions 

Kinds  of  MeaU  and  Vegetables,  vith  a  Variety  of  UsefuX  Information  and  ReceipU,  never  bqfert 

puUished*    By  an  Old  Uousbsbsfbr.    Boston :  Munroe  fc  Co.    New  York :  Saxton  A  Uontington. 

The  design  of  this  little  manual  is  cleariy  explained  In  the  UUe.   Mrs.  Ann  H.  Allen.  Us  expsrieaced 

eompUer,  adopted  in  eariy  life  the  views  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  in  regard  to 

intoxicating  liquors,  which  led  her  to  discard  their  use,  either  as  a  beverage,  or  for  culinary  purposes. 

Temperance  Is,  therefore,  the  leading  feature  of  the  work.    The  reeeipu  and  rules  are  given  with, 

and  the  calculations  of  ingredients  reduced  to,  mathematical  certainty.    It  appears  to  be  so  admlmUy 

adapted  to  Its  purpose,  that  no  accomplbhed  housekeeper  should  be  Ignorant  of  Its  contents. 

9d.—Lays  for  the  Sabbath.  A  Collection  of  Religious  Poetry.  Compiled  by  Ekilt  Tatioe.  B«viaad 
by  John  Pikkpomt.  Boston :  Crosby  It  Nichols.  New  York :  Saxton  fc  Huntington. 
This  beautiful  selection  of  sacred  poetry  was  first  pubUshed  In  England,  without  the  naflse  of  tbs 
author.  Without  departing  firom  its  original  plan,  but  with  a  view  to  the  better  adaptation  of  It  to  tki 
taste  and  feelings  of  the  lovers  of  religious  poetry  In  the  United  States,  Mr.  Plerpoat  has  wtthdrawn 
|rom  it  many  pieces,  and  substituted  others,  both  ttmn  EngUsh  and  American  writers.  The  higtest 
use  of  poetry  Is  the  expression  of  the  rellgtous  sentiment ;  and  that  expressloo,  la  simple  rhythm,  wRl 
oftener  awaken  Its  loftiest  aspirations  than  sermons,  or  volumes  of  moral  lessons.  The  best  at  that 
description  of  poetry  Is  embodied  In  this  volume. 
SO.— Trippings  in  Author  Land.    By  Fijnrr  FoEBSTBE.    New  York :  Paine  It  Burgess. 

A  delightful  volame,  replete  with  pure  thoughts  and  joit  sentiaMofts,  in  a  dIetioB  at  once  rthfanf  and 
giaoelhl.    We  regiet  that  it  was  reoeived  too  late  for  a  more  extended  noCiee. 
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9D.— PratrMofli :  RambUs  and  SeromlbUs  t»  T^naa  and  Jftw  Eatramadmra.    By  A  Southkok.    With 

•  Map.    New  York:  Paine  and  Barges*. 

This  book  is  well  calculated  to  get  up  the  adTentoroos  iplrit  for  Texas,  for  It  details,  in  graphic  and 
atiiring  language,  the  beantifhl  and  prodoctive  characteristics  of  her  soil,  her  boundless  resources  and 
healthy  climate,  and  the  wide  and  glowing  field  for,  and  obtjects  of,  enterprise.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  the  settled  port  of  the  land,  and  form  of  government,  the  ramble,  bivooac,  and  the  hunting 
scene,  the  Indian  tribes,  Mexican  aoldiers,  prairies,  springs,  and  rivers,  flowing  through  this  land  of 
"  milk  and  honey,*'  are  all  glowingly  described.  They  were  written,  as  the  author  says,  '*for  his  own 
amusement,  and  he  publishes  them  for  the  amusement  of  others  ;**  and  he  has  not,  we  think,  mis- 
Judged  the  taste  of  thousaads,  who  will  read  his  graphic  "  rambles"  with  delight. 

31.— Jlf(9tJUr*»  Manual^  amd  InfoMt  Inatruetar ;  designed  for  Infant  or  Primary  SekoolSt  and  Fbmi* 

litMf  tte.    By  M.  M.  Camll.    New  York:  Paine  fc  Buigess. 

In  this  work,  the  author  regards  it  as  an  established  truth,  that  the  development  of  the  mental 
fhcultiee,  like  those  of  the  physical  powers,  is  the  result  of  exercise ;  that  successive  order  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  those  faculties,  and  that  each  requires  appropriate  exercises 
adapted  to  its  nature.  He  fhrther  maintains  that  each  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  requires 
a  process  of  ito  own.  The  present  (fourth)  edition  is  an  Improvement  on  the  first,  and  the  ideas  sug- 
gested in  that  have  been  successfoliy  carried  out,  and  Bimplified.  It  is  illustrated  with  three  hundred 
cuts,  which  are  explained,  and  adapted  to  a  regular  course  of  useful  Instruction. 

33. — Common  Sense  on  Chronic  Diseases  ;  0r,  jS  Rational  Treatise  on  Meehanical  Cause  and  Cure 
of  the  most  Chronic  Affections  of  Hu  Trenieal  Organs  of  both  the  Male  and  Female  Systems^  «■»- 
tracing  tAe  antkor^s  Views  on  Physical  Education^  and  the  Present  Popular  System  of  jirt(/Uial 
Life,    By  Dr.  £.  B.  Baniono.    New  York :  Paine  It  Burgess. 

The  general  design  of  the  author  of  this  little  treatise,  as  stated  In  the  preface,  Is  "  to  instruct  the 
people,  and  make  suggestions  only  to  the  medical  profession."  It  is  not  a  professed  system  of  medi- 
cine, or  an  infallible  cure  for  anything ;  but  Is  designed  to  show  that  there  Is  a  real  distinction  between 
mechanical  and  vital  diseases,  or  those  requiring  mechanical  or  vital  remedies ;  and  that  one  will  not 
answer  the  place  of  the  other,  and  that  the  causes  of  those  diseases  are  more  common  and  extensive 
than  is  generally  supposed.    It  has  the  marks  of  a  good  book  of  its  kind. 

33. — King  Solomon*s  Counsels  to  the  Young,  arranged  and  illustrated  with  JJppropriate  Examples.  By 
Rev.  HoRACB  HooKCR,  author  of  "  Child's  Book  of  the  Sabbath."  New  York :  Paine  fc  Burgess. 
The  book  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  has  been  called,  by  men  of  eminence,  "  The  Young  Man's 
Own  Book ;"  but  most  of  its  maxims  are  designed  for  young  men  Just  entering  manhood— hence,  the 
writer  of  this  little  volume,  in  illustiating  some  of  the  proverbs,  seems  to  have  had  in  view  those  who 
can  understand  modes  of  thought  and  expression  such  as  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  subject  demands. 

M.— Lectures  to  Children,  on  the  Last  Hours  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,    By  Cbaklks  A.  GooouoB. 

New  York :  Paine  At  Burgess. 

The  narrative  of  the  Life  of  Christ  contains  many  points  of  thrilling  interest.  To  Improve  upon  the 
beauty,  simplicity,  or  interest  of  the  honest  men  who  wrote  these  histories,  were  a  difficult  task.  The 
events  selected,  each  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  single  lecture,  are,  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
the  Trial  of  Jesus,  the  End  of  Judas,  and  Denial  of  Peter,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resunectlon,  and  the 
Ascension. 

35 — I^  Mary ;  or,  Kot  of  the  World.    By  the  Rev.  C  B.  Taylor,  M.  A.,  author  of  **  Records  of  a 

Good  Man's  Life,"  '*  Margaret,"  etc.    New  York :  Stanford  fc  Swords. 

The  author  of  the  present  voltune  is  deservedly  popular,  as  the  author  of  works  of  a  high  moral 
tendency;  and  this  one,  the  characters  of  which  are  tnm  English  domestic  society.  Is  Interesting  and 
Instructive.  Few  works  are  better  calculated  for  the  Sunday  reading  of  fhmiliee,  or  for  the  Sabbath- 
school  library  of  the  Churchman.  The  character  and  death  of  a  pure,  fragile  being,  is  represented  in 
an  artless  and  affecting  manner ;  and  those  whom  real  trials  have  not  entirely  unused  to  the  **  melting 
mood"  in  reading  narratives,  will  find  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  their  better  Impulses  in  its  perusal. 

y^— Rules  of  Proceedings  and  Debate  in  DeHberathae  jJssenMies.  By  Luthkr  S.  Cushuio.  Boston  • 
WilUam  J.  Reynolds.  ' 

As  a  manual  for  deliberative  assemblies  of  every  description,  this  little  volume  presents,  in  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  form,  all  the  necessary  rules  required  for  the  systematic  despatch  of  business  In 
public  meetings.  It  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen,  and  should  be  hi  the  hands  of 
every  person  who  ever  expects  to  preside  at,  or  take  part  In,  any  organized  meeting. 

37.— TU  Bouquet;  containing  the  Poetry  and  Language  of  Flowers,  By  a  Ladt.  Boston  •  Ben- 
jamin B.  Mnssey. 

The  selections  of  poetry  accompanying  the  definition  of  each  flower  aie  vary  appropriate,  and  cho- 
sen In  the  peculiar  vein  of  sentiment  that  harmonixe  the  idea  of  the  poet  and  that  of  the  flower. 
Thevolumetenotof  the  first  rank  of  works  of  the  Und,  hi  paper  and  btaidlBg;  hut,  having  little  pre- 
tension, it  will  modesUy  fill  the  place  U  deserves. 
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»^TkeR»$stf8Ur9n,tiR0tigimu89m>0nirf9rMDCCCXLrr.    ^dimA  by  M\n  S.C  MaoMMrm. 

Botton :  A.  Tompkins  k  B.  B.  MoMey. 

This  anniui  is  one  of  the  most  beaatifU  of  those  whlcb  iavt  nppwtA.  fbr  th*  ecHEi)ii|  y««r,  Tto 
articles  are  tnm  such  pens  as  Miss  S.  C.  Edgarton,  Misi  Mntt^^mt  FQller.  Mn,  C.  M.  Siw^tr,  IL  8L 
Chapin,  Horace  Greeley,  Henry  Bacon,  ttc^  and  are  of  th«  hlghoit  Diemj  diuir,  raoitly  of  «  ^it^ 
ual,  but  nnsectarian  character.  The  Tolome  is  adorned  by  iJInlab^  umitottiK  rnKtmrinfs^  ctiri^  fef 
Sartain,  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  boond  in  a  neat  Afid  chmte  itjrrB  Oiit  3i4d«  much  u  m  miM- 
ward  beaaty.  Each  additional  year,  for  this  is  the  seventh  voiujot^  hu  linpni'Ti^  the  an  uUt  ^llt  ^ 
Its  mechanical  execation,  and  the  taste  of  that  class  of  channLnf  wAietM  wbM«  gcma  «f  ihumkl  flV 
Its  leares.    It  is  oor  faTorite  annual. 

».—Tke  ^wtuUt,  m  Ckrutmat  and  JfHo  Tear's  Present  for  MDCCCXLrf.  Wttk  tttea  bowtifat  em^ 

engrayings.    Boston :  Otis  Broaders  It  Co. 

The  names  of  the  contributors  of  the  articles  In  this  antiiiiil  nn  nc»i  given.  W^cv  t 
that  they  are  selected,  which  will  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  ttc  tt^txid^nd  a 
though  not  of  the  first  class,  have  some  merit,  particularly  th«  [><xtke&L  porHati.  The  ngmvlap  ^m 
hy  Prudhomme,  Petton,  and  Chapman,  mostly,  and  if  thf?  jio^a^^q  any  fnuU  U  k  wmt  oT  llidliil«el^ 
■ess.    Tlie  Tolume  is  rather  neatiy  bound  in  red  morocco,  ami  kimd^totDety  elldfd, 

40.-^»  Jimuirfi  int0  the  Viewe^  PrincipUe^  Servieee^  and  Infia^ets  <i/  tJU  I^fadimg  Mm  im  tke  Ohgia^ 

ti»u  of  ow  UnioHf  mnd  in  the  Fbrmation  and  Earlf  Jldminhtraiiim  <^  ^t  FrtMtmt  C7*M>ra*nf,    By 

Th^ddbvs  Allkh.    Boston :  8.  W.  Dickinson. 

The  ol^t  of  this  Inquiry  Ls  to  introduce  to  the  present  ^{^titimtiDii  the  wrltieiB  rriiini^i  «f  tbm 
views,  principles,  senriees,  and  influences  of  the  men  who  li^nd  Ln  th«  time  of  €hxi  IvtMuti^H  a»i 
let  them  speak  for  themselves,  and  in  their  own  languago.  Thn  p\An  \a  «  good  mM  ;  ^d  tf  iP«it  tf 
our  partisan  orators  had  drank  a  littie  more  fUly  at  the  frjtiniJLbn  nf  tmr  poUtteal  Uostfttttkais,  ttity 
would  sometimes  shape  their  statemenu  and  doctrines  very  diflbr^atly, 
41.— w9  Cawmentsry  en  the  Jfne  Tutamtnt,    By  Luaus  E.  r liqi.    t  mis.    BoiKm :  B,  B.  l|iBB*f« 

These  two  volumes  embrace  a  commentary  on  tlie  fouif  Unspela,  imd  Is,  w«  believe,  tlks  fint  pt» 
duced  by  a  member  of  the  Uaiversalist  denomination  of  Chriniwu.  "  In  ooe  Important  l^iun,"  im 
quote  (hun  the  commentatar*s  preAice,  "it  diflfers  tkom  any  oth^r  hpreioforv  pubh^lieiL  II  ^tttftrm^f 
illustrates  tlie  doctrine  that  Divine  love  is  both  universal  Ln  ex(t!ii[,  md  etfettnia  in  opendm  ;  il^t  it 
will  triumph  over  sin,  and  destroy  it ;  that  It  will  subdue  4hd  convert  ih«  bearu  of  tfn^stft ;  aM.  iJbal 
it  will  secure  the  final  holiness  and  happiness  of  all  men,  in  the  modt  atiUtiiLted  mam  of  the  ^hi^M.* 
As  sinners,  we  certainly  can  have  no  ol^ection  to  this  yfiew  af  mim'fi  4m^af  In  iJu  fUtun;  «a4  «il 
good  men  and  good  Christians  will  most  assuredly  seek  aod  [jniy  for  It. 

4S.— Jlf«mMr  of  John  D.  Leckwood,  being  the  Reimniscences  of  a  s^n  If  hiM  ^kik^.    Gtft^e  '^g^fnm 

LOrarf.    New  York :  Robert  Carter. 

A  father's  interesting  narrative  of  a  singularly  gifted  and  amiatjle  lAti,  wbo  dJed  doAm  Ike  p«i|  f^^ 
a  member  of  Tale  College.  His  character,  with  so  much  of  ^tytA  in  iL,  katJ  hi»  iufelleettta)  S 
were  worthy  of  a  memorial  like  this;  and  the  intellectual,  fi^r  inferior  to  th«  utonl  p«it  ^f  M^  I 
from  some  exhibitions  fumisbed  us  in  the  compositions  in  tlie  vofuine,  ir&i  of  tk&  «*■««  e«d«^  Si 
died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  this  interesting  record  of  a  Lrue  life  will  te  protfitabk  in  all  of  hih  ^e 
and  condition,  into  whose  hands  it  may  fidl,  for  example,  repToci  (,  uid  c^irvrtiftti. 

BOOKS  IS  PAPER  COVERS,  PUBLISHKP  5INCE  OCm  LAST, 

43.— JMbrse's  Cerograpkic  Maps.  [This  valuable  pablicatioii  n  iateoded  lo  embrace  aad  form  m  OiM^ 
sal  Atlas,  to  the  preparation  of  which,  in  connection  witli  Srimupt  n^^f«e.  A.  M  ,  Mr.  Bidney  ft  lle|« 
had  devoted  many  thousand  dollars,  and  years  of  labor.  TIih  v  nt"  rJie  h€*v  tli«t  have  tfver  hsa  fft^i  tt 
the  world,  and  or  their  more  particular  merits  we  ihali  heieii/tc  r  '^\^c^^.'k  at  lencth  J 

44.— TA<  Treaenry  of  Uieiory.  New  York :  Daniel  Adeo^  |  Nu.  \i\  uf  thi*  H^riM  ^antmlw  Ihvhl 
of  the  Italian,  Auttrian,  or  Tuscan  states,  Rome,  Greece,  ttio  Oitjwan  and  TurViih  fititplr«,  | 
India,  aod  Arabia.] 

45.-— C^MMS ;  «  Survey  of  tko  Oeneral  Phfeieal  HieUrjf  ^  ikf  Unij^trtt.  By  Al«)^jjo»si  V4)v  11V3» 
BOLT.    No.  2.    New  York :  Harper  Sr  Brothers. 

4A^Harpers*  lUumnaUd  and  JVV10  Pictorial  BibU.  No.  41  f  IIm  nton  ^tmM  edition  ^  iIm  mm 
ever  published.] 

A7.—Jimanry ;  TranelaUd  from  the  French  of  Aloxamdtr  ZtwrnaM ,  Hy  £.  P.  HafpM«f  l4bTtr}  *A 
Novels,  No  68.    New  York :  Harper  if  Brothers. 

48.— 7A«  Atakor*e  Daughter,  a  Tale,  By  Maet  Howitt.  LfbtnTf  of  Seleet  Novvk,  |?«t  fit. 
York :  Harper  Sr  Brothers. 

49.— Oaiya  Fiddler!  and  O.  T.  By  the  Author  of  '*Tb«  Improvwatote;  or  life  In  ttalf  "t^Cv  IM 
brary  of  Select  Novels,  No.  64.    Harper  Sr  Brothers. 

50.— The  Stranger  in  Jewell.  Boston :  Waite,  Pierce  It  Ctt.  [ Tlii 3  ts  a  v^fy  tUffMitev  ItQl*  ^^bv^ 
written,  as  the  author  sUtes  in  his  preface,  during  a  brlpl^  ^i^jr^qm  la  ibn  immtfMttttnt  rmTTrrpitt 
of  America.  Written  as  they  should  be  read,  in  sbray  uiumi^  nta.  ihe-y  yel  embisdy  Ihaj^i.  ^  |te 
result  of  thought,  and  exhibit  some  experience,  as  well  ttt-  i^uick  obscrv&tloii.  MoPh  eirw  bfvJ  i-sia 
able  matter  about  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  book  w-^^  wrlirtn.  a  good  ■equaleiaiiaf  ^ith  t^ 
early  history  of  New  England,  and  many  of  the  preMnt  '^tPir^cterMlcs  of  Imt  t^.*pT4>.  hk  tr«lt  »  « 
true  appreciation  of  "  the  beautiful^*'  to  which  a  chapter  j^  dtvvolcitj  ale  v^lni^  ^^M^n-^hia  |«  |M 
pages.  This  medley  of  matter  will  be  read  with  less  In^tLifrrcncD  Ihao  raatiy  htwlii  irrtiMft  MMl 
methodicaUy  and  tediously,  and  with  mora  pretension,  ihotigb  with  Less  dalm  tii«f«t&] 
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